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PREFACE. 


-♦«♦- 


The  present  volume  closes  our  entire  Commentary  on  the 
Kew  Testament.  It*is  a  work  which  has  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  author  through  intervals  of  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  with  humble  gratitude  to  God  that  he  closes  his  task. 
The  generous  acceptance  with  which  it  has  been  received  has 
been  an  inspiring  incentive  to  his  labours.  The  writer  has, 
during  that  time,  passed  from  the  meridian  to  the  evening-side 
of  life.  Yet  he  hopes  that,  with  reader  as  well  as  writer,  the 
zest  of  the  work  will  be  found  as  fresh  at  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  at  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  eminent  biblical  scholars,  is  in  progress,  and  will, 
we  trust,  be  completed  by  the  close  of  another  quadrennium. 

For  the  notes  on  First  and  Second  Peter  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  of  the  Second  Epistle)  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  D.  A. 
Whedon,  D.D.  D.  D.  W. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THB 

EPISTLE    TO    TITUS. 


As  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  First  to  Timothy, 
60  Titus  himself  appears  like  a  fainter  edition  of  Timothy.  Both 
were  chosen  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  young  men  most  likely  to  be  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  TiimBelf  after  his  earthly  ministry  should  be 
closed.  Hence  his  solicitude  that  they  should  possess  and  maintain 
the  true  type  of  his  Christian  doctrine,  morality,  and  church  organ- 
ization, Paul  calls  Titus  '*my  partner  and  fellow  helper;"  but  of 
Timothy  he  had  said,  **I  have  no  other  like-minded."  Of  Titus  we 
know  nothing  from  the  Book  of  Acts;  and  learn  all  we  know  from 
four  epistles — Galatians,  II  Corinthians,  II  Timothy,  and  the  present 
Epistle. 

His  Latin  name,  Titus,  indicates,  but  does  not  prove,  that  he  was  a 
Roman,  as  we  know  he  was  a  Gentile.  He  was  converted  from  pagan- 
ism to  Christianity  by  Paul,  and  so  is  called  by  him  his  *'own  son." 
He  went  with  Paul  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  as  an  uncircumcised 
Gentile  Christian,  and  was  not  permitted  by  Paul  to  be  circumcised. 
The  apostle  had,  indeed,  himself  circumcised  Timothy,  when  it  was 
possible  so  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  circumcision  was  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  but  when,  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  claimed 
by  eminent  leaders  that  circumcision  should  be  a  permanent  part  of 
Christianity,  Paul  promptly  made  Titus  a  test  case.  And  when  he 
was  not  compelled  to  be  circumcised,  the  victory  of  emancipation 
from  Jewish  ritualism  was  decisive.  Titus,  then,  had  the  conspio- 
uous  honour  of  being  the  typical  uncircumcised  Christian  Gentile, 
Thenceforth  the  Judaistic  party  slowly  waned,  until  it  finally  expired. 

Titus  was  next  employed  in  a  more  active  mission,  in  which  he 
won  the  apostle's  high  commendation.  Paul,  during  his  long  min- 
istry at  Ephesus,  undertaking  to  collect  a  pecuniary  contribution  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  sent  him,  attended  by  other 
brethren,  on  that  errand  to  Corinth.  At  the  same  time,  being  anxious 
as  to  the  effect  of  his  first  severe  epistle  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  he  engaged  Titus  to  aacextaVa  «\io\jX.\Xvvs.\,\!a».\.\sst^ 
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and  to  report  in  person  to  him.  Under  the  pressure  of  failing  health, 
Paul  became  intensely  anxious  for  Titus  to  return  with  his  report. 
He  left  Ephesus  and  went  northward  to  Troas,  hoping  there  to^ee 
Titus,  but  no  Titus  came.  He  then  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  passed 
over  into  Macedonia,  where,  to  his  great  joy,  Titus  appeared,  and 
reported  that  all  was  well  at  Corinth.*  The  apostle  returned  him  to 
Corinth,  with  his  Second  Epistle,  to  complete  the  work  of  the  collec- 
tions. With  such  ability  and  probity  did  he  distinguish  himself  in 
this  mission,  that  Paul  dared  confide  to  him  the  high  responsibility 
of  organizing  and  controlling  the  Christian  bodies  in  the  island  (.1 
Crete. 

But  from  the  mission  to  Corinth  (A.  D.  57)  to  the  vicar-apostolate 
in  Crete  (67)  was  a  long  interval,  during  which  we  catch  no  glimpse 
of  Titus.  Paul  had  meanwhile  passed  from  middle  life  to  a  somewhat 
premature  agedness,  and  Titus  had  attained  the  bloom  of  manhood. 
Together  they  were  labouring  in  Crete,  and  when  St.  Paul  left  the  island 
he  left  it  in  charge  of  Titus.  How  long  after  that  departure,  or  from 
what  locality,  this  epistle  was  written,  cannot  be  precisely  decided. 
It  could  not  be  long,  for  the  epistle  describes  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion as  yet  to  be  completed.  It  was  written,  perhaps,  from  Asia  Minor, 
when  the  apostle  was  about  to  start  for  Nicopolis,  where  he  proposes 
to  collect  a  force  of  Christian  preachers.  To  that  assemblage  he  in- 
vites Titus;  but  whether  the  latter  ever  went  to  Nicopolis  we  know  not. 
At  Nicopolis,  it  is  supposed,  St.  Paul  was  apprehended  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  Titus  was  with  him  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  But 
before  PauPs  trial  he  departed,  doubtless  for  good  reasons,  to  Dal- 
matia.     There  the  New  Testament  record  leaves  him.f 

Traditionally  both  Dalmatia  and  Crete  claim  Titus  as  their  first 
bishop;  the  former  faintly,  the  latter  boldly.  Candia,  the  modern 
Cretan  capital,  professes  to  be  his  burial  place.  There  exists  an 
ancient  Greek  fragment  of  a  **Life  and  Acts  of  Titus,"  professedly 
written  by  Zenas  the  lawyer,  in  which  Titus  is  styled  Bishop  of  Gor- 
tyna.  On  the  ancient  site  of  Gortyna  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
old  church  of  St.  Titus.  **St.  Titus"  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Cretans  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Venetians.  When  the  Vene- 
tians conquered  Crete,  the  antiphonal  worship  was  adopted,  in  which 
the  Venetians  chanted  "Holy  St.  Mark,  defend  us,"  and  the  Cretans 
responded,  **Holy  St.  Titus,  defend  us."  There  is  extant  an  able 
panegyric  by  Andreas  the  Cretan,  published  in  1644,  possessing  some 
interest.     Andreas  tells  us  that  Titus  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 

*  Compare  our  Introduction  to  2  Oorlnthlans. 

t  Consult,  with  our  notes,  Gal.  11, 1, 3;  S  Cor .  zii,  18;  yili,  6, 16-S3;  U,  12, 13 ;  vll,  e-15; 
^avw.  /r,  JO, 
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Cretan  judges,  Rhadamanthos  and  Minos;  that  early  in  life  he  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  learned  the  language  in  a 
brief  time ;  and  that  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  He 
loftily  eulogizes  Titus  as  *Hhe  first  foundation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Cretans ;  the  pillar  of  the  truth ;  the  prop  of  the  faith ;  the  silenceless 
trumpet  of  the  eyangelic  preachings;  the  sublime  echo  of  the  tougue 
of  Paul.*'  All  this  seems  to  show,  that,  however  little  this^  epistle 
compliments  the  Cretans,  the  Cretans  contiived  to  be  very  proud  of 
the  epistle.  There  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  Titus  would, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  after  the  death  of  Paul,  retain  a  sort  of 
special  relation  to  Crete  as  its  proper  apostle,  and  the  specific  assign- 
ment of  his  connexion  with  Gortyna  can  hardly  be  rejected  as  purely 
fabulous. 

By  its  position — a  little  east  of  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean-^ 
Crete  was  in  the  highway  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries.  It  had, 
as  our  map  will  show,  Palestine  and  Cyprus  on  its  east ;  Asia  Minor, 
Patmos,  with  its  sister  isles,  and  Italy,  on  its  north ;  and  Paul  touched 
upon  it  in  his  disastrous  voyage  from  Syria  to  Rome.  Cretans  were 
present  at  the  Pentecost ;  aud  how  early  sporadic  clusters  of  Christians 
existed  on  the  island  we  can  only  conjecture.  Paul  and  Titus  found 
them  in  their  dispersed  state,  and  it  became  the  task  of  Titus,  as  in- 
structed in  this  letter,  to  indoctrinate  them  in  the  ortliodox  faith,  to 
frame  them  to  a  Christian  morality,  aud  to  organize  them  into  a  body 
of  efiicient  Churches. ' 

Paul  and  Titus  must  have  found  in  Crete  a  half-civilized,  turbulent 
people,  proud  of  their  supposed  antiquity,  aud  intensely  patriotic. 
Homer  tells  us  of  **the  hundred-citied  Crete,"  and  its  pre-historic 
judges,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  were  so  just  as  to  be  appointed, 
after  their  death,  as  judges  in  Hades.  The  justice  of  their  ancestors, 
however,  was  not  inherited  by  the  Cretans,  as  they  were  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  writers  for  piracy,  lying,  and  every  form  of  dishonesty, 
and  feven  at  the  present  day  they  are  described  as  *'the  worst  char- 
acters of  the  Levant."  The  island  was  successively  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  Saracens,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  under  the  last  of  whom 
it  now  is,  though  aspiring  for  a  union  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  present  epistle  and  the  two  to  Timothy  are  called  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Their  whole  tone,  style,  and  peculiar  phrases  indicate  that 
they  were  written  near  the  same  time,  in  the  advanced  age  of  the  apostle, 
and  a  mature  state  of  the  Church.  As  a  lesser  composition  covering 
the  same  grouni^,  this  seems  to  have  been  written  after  the  First  to 
Timothy ;  aud  as  we  know  that  Second  Timothy  was  the  last  epistle 
written  l^fore  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  this  would,  in  the  order  of 
time,  come  between  the  two.    As  to  its  authenticAt^,  t\i^  %wxi<&  \^\sv«:^«a 
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may  be  applied  to  it  as  to  First  Timothy  in  our  Introduction  to  that 
epistle. 

It  is  sad  to  remark,  that  the  Christianity  of  Paul  and  Titus  proved 
hardly  more  successful  in  forming  the  Cretan  character  to  a  high 
model  than  did  the  justice  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  The  emphasis 
with  which  St.  Paul  insists  on  a  Gospel  which  shall  reveal  itself  in 
external  life  and  character — that  shall  give  honesty  to  the  knave, 
purity  to  the  unchaste,  humanity  to  the  cruel,  peaceableness  to  the 
turbulent,  civilization  to  the  rude  and  uncouth — ^is  earnest  and  peraist- 
ent.  He  projected  the  bringing  the  reckless  sailors,  the  wild  moun- 
taineers, and  the  cheating  townsmen  of  Crete  to  a  civilized  Christianity. 
But  with  what  a  dexterity  every  thing  of  the  practical  and  life-long 
element  of  Christianity  can  be  eluded !  Crete  belongs  now  to  the 
**Holy  Orthodox  Church,"  but  a  Christianized  paganism  has  trans- 
formed the  legendry  of  saints  into  a  mythology ;  a  luxuriant  ritual- 
ism has  sought  salvation  by  trinkets  and  genuflections  ;  a  romantic 
reverence  for  sacred  localities  and  mementos  has  substituted  itself 
in  place  of  the  downright  Christian  pieties,  virtues,  and  honesties.  As 
through  the  ages  Christian  civilization  has  advanced,  Crete  has,  doubt- 
less, advanced ;  yet  preserving  the  same  sad  relative  immorality  amid 
surrounding  peoples. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PAUL,  a  servant  of  God,  and 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 


a2Tim.2.  2S. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Apostolic  Title  and  Address^  1-4. 

1.  Paul — See  note  on  1  Timothy  i,  1. 
Servant  of  God  . . .  apostte  of . . . 
Chzist — An  antithesis  of  the  general 
against  the  special.  He  is  God's  ser- 
vant, as  a  generality,  shared  with  all 
good  men;  but  apostle  of  Christ  is 
his  rare  specialty,  shared  with  a  choice 
very  few.  The  and  of  the  English 
translation,  which  obscures  the  antith- 
esis, should  be  Imt  The  whole  pas- 
sage, after  this  divine  epithet  apoatLe^ 
to  the  end  of  verse  3,  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  great  import  of  that  epithet; 
an  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  Paul's 
office,  as  based  upon  the  dhmiity  of  the 
gospel  system,  with  which  it  accords^ 
and  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part.  It 
takes  the  whole  three  verses  to  fully 
express  Paul's  style  and  prerogative  as 
apostle,  prepa];atory  to  his.  to  Titus, 
mine  own  son.  Even  then  it  is  but  a 
siunmary  of  his  self-assertion  in  Part 
First  of  I  Timothy,  as  shown  in  our 
Plan,  vol,  iv,  p.  411.  Hence  this  is 
an  official  letter — a  certificate  and  a 
diploma,  which  apostolically  authenti- 
cates Titus  to  the  Churches  of  Crete, 
while  it  ^vams  him  to  stand  firmly  and 
exclusively  upon  the  high  apostolic 
platform  as  against  surrounding  error- 
ists.  According  to — See  notes  on 
this  phrase  Eph.  i,  9  and  Rom.  xvi, 
25-27.  In  that  passage  of  Ephesians 
the  Greek  /card,  according  to,  occurs 
five  times,  as  hero  four  times — an  occult 
proof  that  Paul  was  author  of  both ;  so 
occult,  indeed,  as  to  have  escaped  the 
critical  commentators.  We  are,  also, 
warned  therebjr  from  giving  different 


cording  to  the  faith  of  God's  elect, 
and  "the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth  ** which  is  after   godliness; 

M  Tim.  8. 16;  &  8. 

meanings  to  the  wOrds  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  passage.  The  apostleship,  ' 
as  an  institute,  accords  with  the  whole 
Gospel  as  a  doctrine  and  a  plan.  Both, 
fitting  to  each  other,  form  the  divine 
system.  This  apostleship  accords  with 
the  £Edth  of  Qod's  elect,  as  being  em- 
braced therein  in  the  beUef  of  all  the 
faithful  Hence  the  substitution  by 
Alford  (following  Huther)  of  /or,  in- 
stead of  according  to,  is  not  only  im- 
justified  by  the  Greek,  but  contrary  to 
Paul's  special  use  of  the  word  /cara, 
and  unrequired  by  the  current  of  this 
passage.  The  fedth  of  God's  elect — 
Namely,  that  faith  by  which  they  be- 
come and  stay  the  chosen  of  God — 
harmonizes  with  and  sustains  the  apos- 
tolate;  and  if  any  professed  fedth  re- 
jects it,  as  does  the  prevalent  Jewish 
fabulism,  it  is  not  the  fai\h  of  God's 
elect.  And  hence  the  apostolate  of 
St  Paul  accords  with  the  genuine  ac- 
knowledging of  the  truth  which  is 
after  {Kard,  according  to)  godliness. 
The  meaning  is  not  (as  Wiesinger,  Hu- 
ther, Alford,  and  others)  that  the  apos- 
tolate is  "  for,"  that  is,  conducive  to,  the 
acknowledging,  but  that  the  aposto- 
late, and  a  right  acknowledging,  corre 
spond  and  are  firmly  bound  togetlior. 
He  who  questions  the  apostolate  does 
not  acimowledge  the  truth.  Accord* 
ing  to — Another  Kara,  which  all  are 
obliged  to  render  rightly.  The  apostle- 
ship accords  with  just  that  truth  which 
accords  with  godliness,  or  piety.  God- 
liness is'  a  rectitude  of  heart  and  faith 
in  communion  with  God,  and  under 
control  of  the  Djvine.  Yet  the  dlvma 
name  does  not  enter  \nXo  W\e  ^t^^ 
word,  which  word  Va  eom^\m.^<i^'C»l  «>>^ 
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2  **=In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which 

1  Or,  For. c2  Tim.  1. 1 ;  chap.  8.  7. 

{piQht^  and  aepiu,  (worship,)  and  signifies 
true  devotion^  or  piety.  The  words  of 
Chrysostom,  approvingly  quoted  by 
Hutlier,  do  not  hit  the  mark :  "  Other 
truth  there  is  which  is  not  according 
to  godliness,  as  truth  of  agriculture 
or  trade."  St  Paul's  phrase  is  not  op- 
posed to  any  secular  truths,  but  only 
to  the  pretended  truths,  though  real 
falsehoods,  of  Gnosticism  and  fallen 
Judaism,  with  which  both  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  to  contend  in  their  respec- 
tive charges.  For  throughout  this  en- 
tire paragraph  of  St  Paul's  self-asser- 
tion, the  opposition  of  the  Ephesian  and 
Cretan  gainsayeni  is  silently  presup- 
posed. His  office  is  in  accordance  with 
Grod's  truth;  their  teaching  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  oonscieiice  defiled. 
Yerse  15.  The  truth  which  is  after 
godliness — It  must  be  emphatically 
noticed  tliat  this  accordance  and  iden- 
tification of  truth  with  rectitude  is  St 
Paul's  leading  test  of  his  true  Chris- 
tianity. To  stay  Christian,  as  he  holds 
Christianity,  is  to  stay  (verse  8)  sober, 
Just,  holy,  temperate;  to  leave  Chris- 
tianity and  relapse  into  heathenism, 
or  run  into  Gnosticism,  is  to  become 
like  the  Cretans,  (verse  12,)  or  like  the 
reprobate,  (verse  16.)  It  is,  therefore, 
not  of  mere  theoretic  or  doctrinal 
truth,  but  it  is  of  reformatory,  saving, 
divine  truth — truth  which  is  after 
godliness — ^that  he  is,  and  Titus  in  his 
place  must  be,  the  unflinching  cham- 
pion at  Crete.  He  purposes  to  raise 
Crete  into  a  true  Christian  civilization 
through  his  Gospel  and  organized 
Church. 

2.  In  hope — Literally,  upon  hope. 
But  what  is  it  that  rests  upon  this 
hope  ?  Alford,  translating  it  in  hope, 
misses  by  saying  it  is  the  whole  clause 
after  apostle,  from  not  seeing  that  the 
whole  passage  to  verse  4  expands  St. 
Paul's  aposUe.  Paul  is  apostle,  ac- 
cording to  godliness ;  and  based  upon 
hope,  etc.,  to  end  of  verse  3.  The  apos- 
tolate  is  based,  not,  as  is  the  mission 
of  the  gainsayers,  (verse  9,)  upon  Jew- 
£ah  j^blea,  (verso  24,)  but  upon  a  hope 
of  fftemal  Jife,  eternaJly  prattdaed,  by 


God,  'that  cannot  lie,  promised 

c^Nnm.  Sa.  19;  2 Tim.  8. 13. 

a  truthful  God.  This  is  his  and  Titus's 
platform  over  all  rival  systems  in  Crete. 
Eternal  life — JSonic  life;  that  life 
which  belongs  to  the  endless  and  glo- 
rious oBons,  ages,  op  time-worlds,  of  the 
future.  See  notes  on  Matthew  zxv,  26; 
Galatians  i,  4,  5;  Ephesians  i,  10.  In 
this  transcendent  object  of  hope  St 
Paul's  Gospel  stx>od  alone.  Cannot  lie 
— Literal  Greek,  untyin>g.  Hence  the 
assured  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic 
hope.  Before  the  world  began — 
Ilpd  xp^vdnf  alcivUtv,  be/ore  CBonic  times; 
before  the  time-worlds  began  to  roll 
on  their  events;  from  the  anterior 
eternity.  See  notes  on  Gal  i,  4,  5 ;  Eph. 
i,  4;  ii,  2;  and  2  Tim.  i,  9.  As  Alford 
rightly  says,  against  Huther,  the  same 
phrase  in  2  Timothy  i,  9  forbids  inter- 
preting it  here  as  merely  equivalent 
to  air'  aluvoc,  "from  of  old."  Luke 
i,  70.  The  promise,  from  eternity,  is 
explained  in  our  note  to  Eph.  1,  4,  6,  9. 
From  his  very  nature  Gid  eternally 
promises  eternal  life  to  all  who  come 
into  accord  and  imison  with  himsell 
The  temporal  promises  of  eternal  things 
in  the  Gospel  are  the  external  expres- 
sions of  the*true  eternal  promise.  And 
so  the  apostle  declares  that  the  seonic 
life  of  the  gospel  hope  is  not  a  thing 
of  to-day,  but  Ues  in  ideal  in  the  ante- 
rior eternal  ages.  And  hereby  is,  per- 
haps, made  clear  the  (^rror  of  Hutiier, 
who  tells  us  that  if  the  phrase  means 
from  eternity,  then  promised  must 
mean  decreed.  Just  as  if  a  mental 
pro^nise,  and  that  a  conditional  one, 
too,  could  not  be  as  truly  eternal  as  a 
mental  decree!  And  he  quotes  the 
questionable  authority  of  Calvin,  who 
says:  "As  ti^Q  phrase  treats  of  a  prom- 
ise, it  does  not  embrace  eternal  ages, 
so  as  to  bring  us  to  before  the  world 
began,  but  teaches  us  only  that  many 
temporal  a^es  had  passed  since  the 
promise  was  made."  But  tlie  true 
meaning  is,  that  there  are  the  "  prom- 
ise and  potency"  of  holy  and  blessed 
union  with  God  himself  for  all  who 
thereto  consent  in  his  own  appointed 
way;  an  eternal  election  of  iJl  who 
voluntarily  comQ  \uV)  tlxaX  electlou. 
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•before  the  world  began ;  3  ''But 
]iath  in  due  times  manifested  his 
word  through  preaching, »  which  is 
committed  unto  me  '^according  to 
the  commandment  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour ;  4  To  » Titus,  ^  mine  own  son 
after  '  the  common  faith :  °  Grace, 

s  Romans  Id.  25;  2  Tim.  1.  9:  1  Peter  1. 20. 

/a  Tim.  1. 10. ff  1  ThesB.  2. 4 ;  1  Tim.  1. 11. 

%1  Tim.  1.1;  4. 10. <2Gor.2.l3;  &6.16;GaL 

SLS. ^*1  Tim,  1.2. 

3.  But — Contrastive  between  the 
ideal  and  the  manifested  promise.  In 
due  times — In  its  own  times;  the  times 
divinely  held  to  be  suitable  for  such  man- 
ifestation. His  word — ^We  might  have 
expected  it  as  referring  to  pFomise,  as 
manifested;  but  St  Paul  uses  the  term 
his  wt>rd  to  identify  the  promise  with 
the  gospel  word.  Preaching — Liter- 
ally, proclamatum.  Conmiitted  unto 
me— Note  1  Tim.  i,  12-17.  According 
to — The  third  Kard  in  the  paragraph. 
Paul's  apostleship  accords  with  *^  elect 
faith;"  which  accords  with  "godli- 
ness ; "  the  preaching  of  which  accords 
with  the  divine  order.  And  the  passage 
ends,  as  it  began,  at  Paul's  personality, 
showing  that  the  whole  is  the  import 
of  the  word  apostle,  so  that  at  this 
point  he  makes  transition  to  Titus. 

4.  Own  son — ^Literal  Greek,  genuine 
or  legitimate  son ;  son,  that  is,  by  regen- 
eration, as  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
even  the  humble  Onesimus  son,  as  being 
under  his  ministry  converted.  Genuine 
son,  as  being  in  his  own  true  spiritual 
likeness;  begotten  to  the  Pauline  gospel, 
and  competent  to  represent  and  estab- 
lish it  in  Crete.  Extended  as  is  his 
own  style  and  title,  that  assigned  to 
Titus  is  brief  and  simple.  Note,  1  Tim. 
i,  2.  Yet,  as  son,  Titus  seems  to  be 
made  heir  to  a  very  full  amount  of 
apostolic  authority,  as  appears  in  the 
very  strong  terms  conveying  functions 
in  this  epistle  and  in  this  chapter. 
Even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  Tim- 
othy was  appointed  pastor  of  but  a 
single  Churdi  in  Ephesus,  Titus  was 
certainly  a  super-presbyterial  superin- 
tendent of  several  Churches,  with  their 
pastors,  in  Crete.  He  was,  however, 
more  an  itinerant  bishop  than  a  dioce- 
Common  iaith-— Common  to  all  j 


mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

5  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  "set  in 
order  the  things  that  are  '  wanting, 
and  "ordain  elders  in  every  city, 

ZRom.  1. 12:  2  0or.  4.  IS;  2  Peter  1.  1.— « 
mEph.  1.  2;  CoL  1.  2|  1  Tim.  L  2;  2  Tim.  1.  2. 

n\  Cor.  11.  31 — 2  Or,  l^  undone* — - 

oAct8l4.23;  2Tim.2.2. 

the  elect,  verse  1.  The  sonship  of 
Titus  was  not  after  the  ^esh,  but  after 
the  fidth.    Grac&— Note  1  Tim.  i,  2. 

Portraitiire  of  the  suitable  Eldership 
in  Orete,  5-9. 

A  miniature  edition  of  the  fuller  pic- 
ture in  1  Tim.  iii,  1-7,  the  character- 
ization of  the  deacons  being  omitted. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Wiesinger  for 
the  omission  of  the  deacons  is,  that 
deacons  are  less  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  Church.  And  no  doubt 
the  eldership  is  the  main  tnmk  of  the 
ministry,  practically  necessary  to  a 
Church,  and  the  deaconship  and  epis- 
copate are  less  essential  branches ;  im- 
portant, but  not  necessary  to  a  valid 
Church. 

6.  Ijeft  I  thee  in  Crete — ^As  he  left 
Timothy  in  Ephesus  on  departing  for 
Macedonia.  1  Tim.  i,  3.  Set  in  order— 
The  Greek  word  implies  a  supplement- 
ary ordering  in  an  incomplete  work. 
Wanting — ^Left  undone  by  St.  Paul  for 
want  of  time.  Ordain —  Constitute  or 
appoint  Same  word  is  used  Acts  vi,  3, 
where  see  note,  and  Luke  zii,  14.  The 
word  itself  decides  nothing  as  to  the 
mode ;  but  undoubtedly  all  St  Paul's  or- 
dinations were  performed  with  the  sol- 
emn laying  on  of  hands.  Adverse  crit* 
icism  has  objected  that  St  Paul's  delin- 
eation of  the  eldership  is  not  very  com- 
plete or  symmetrical,  and  that  it  says  no 
more  than  Titus  ought  to  have  known 
without  it  The  portraiture  consists, 
we  may  admit,  of  rough  strokes  rather 
than  flowuig  lines.'  But  it  doubtless 
selects  the  points  which  most  contrasted 
with  the  evil  traits  of  the  errorists; 
and  furnished  not  so  much  information 
as  remindefr  to  T\tua  an^  \o  >i)tv^  ^^^-^^ 
In  every  city — ^TVna  \in^'e»  XW^  "Oossc^ 
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as  I  had  appointed  thee:  6  Pif 
any  be  blameless,  'J  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  'having  faithful  children 
not  accused  of  riot  or  unruly. 
7  For  a  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less, as  'the  steward  of  God;  not 
self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  'not 
given  to  wine,  no  striker, "  not  giv- 

p  1  Tim.  8.  2. Q 1  Tim.  3. 12. r  1  Tim.  8. 4. 

—  «Matt.  24.  45;  1  Cor.  4.  1. <Lev.  10.  9; 

Eph.  5. 18;  1  Tim.  8.  3. til  Tim.  3.  8;  1  Peter 

I.  2. V 1  Tim.  8. 2. 

were  many  cities  in  Crete  in  which  one 
or  more  Churches  existed.  Christianity 
had  been  known  for  some  time  in  the 
island,  and  St.  Paul's  work  had  been  re- 
vival and  extension  rather  than  first  in- 
troduction. It  was  also  Titus's  work  to 
complete  the  reorganization.  His  alone 
was  the  work  of  ordaining.  If  we  ask 
why  no  old  Cretan  presbyter  or  presby- 
ters were  authorized  to  ordain  ?  a  reason 
probably  was,  that,  if  there  were  such 
elders,  not  one  was  fully  qualified  to 
maintain  Paul's  true  apostolic  type  of 
Christian  faith  and  order.  A  second 
reason  may  have  been  that  an  ordination, 
and  the  grade  and  office  it  authenticates, 
are  more  impressive  and  authoritative 
when  coming  from  a  higher  organic  au- 
thority. I  had  appointed  thee — Titus 
was  thus  an  apostle's  vicar,  by  an  apos- 
tle appointed  to  do  apostolic  work. 

6.  If — Perhaps  it  was  a  contingency 
whether  many  such  men  could  be  found 
in  Crete,  but  the  words  do  not  necessa- 
rily so  imply.  Blameless — Possessed  of 
such  known  innocence  of  character  as 
makes  imputation  of  wrong  at  the  start 
improbable.  One  wife — Note  on  1  Tim. 
iii,  2;  iv,  9.  Children— Notes  1  Tim. 
iii,  4,  5.  Accused — Refers  to  children. 
There  is  a  common  but  fallacious  no- 
tion prevalent  that  ministers'  children, 
instead  of  being  after  Paul's  model,  are 
worse  than  other  people's  children.  A 
modem  Greek  proverb  is,  that "  the  par- 
son's son  is  the  devil's  grandson."  Im- 
partial statistics,  however,  show  that  in 
this  country,  at  any  rate,  the  reverse  is 
the  truth.  The  fadlacy  arises  from  the 
fart  that  people  demand  a  ministerial 
rectitude  of  ministers'  children.  "When 
a  m/jj/ster's  son,  thercforCf  commits  a 
jgvoss  faultj  it  is  usually  told  with,  the 


en  to  filthy  lucre ;  8  '  But  a  lover 
of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  "good 
men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate; 
9  "  Holding  fast  *  the  faithful  word 
^as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he 
may  be  able  ^by  sound  doctrine 
both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the 
gainsayers. 


8  Or,  Qood  IMngs. to  3  Thess.  S.  15 ;  2  Tim. 

1. 13. ajl  Tim.  1. 16:  6.  3;  2Tim.  2.  2. 4 Or, 

in  teacMnff, i/l  Tim.  1.  10;  &  8;  2  Tim. 

4.  8. 

awful  addendum,  "  and  a  minister's  son, 
too  I  "  No  one  thinks  of  exclaiming, 
"and  a  lawyer's,"  or,  "a  mechanic's, 
son,  too  1 "  The  transgres8ir«g  minis- 
ter's son  will  be  remembered  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  standing  proof 
that  ministers'  sons  are  the  worst  of 
yoimg  men. 

7.  Steward  of  God — Not  a  mere 
employe  of  the  charge  he  serves,  but 
a  called  appointee  of  God,  certified 
through  the  ordaining  hand  of  the 
Church.  Not — The  blamelessness  of 
the  elder  is  now  described  with  five 
negatives,  showing  what  he  must  not 
be.     Compare  1  Tim.  iii,  3-6. 

8.  But — Contrastively,  the  elder  must 
possess  the  six  qualities  expressed  in 
the  text. 

9.  Holding  fast — Passing  from  his 
moral  quaUties  to  his  doctrinal  firmness 
and  abilities.  Faithful  word — Comp. 
1  Tim.  i,  15.  Taught— -From  Christ 
through  his  apostles.  Able — The  el- 
der must  be  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
competent  public  defender  of  truth  and 
corrector  of  error.  The  elder  is  thus 
the  spokesman  and  preac?ier  of  his 
ChurcL  Exhort — Encourage  believ- 
ers, inquirers,  and  all  willing  auditors. 
Convince — Refute,  and  produce  con- 
viction if  possible.  Gainsayers — Con- 
tradictors, whether  in  the  Church  or  in 
the  circle  of  listeners  and  attendants 
upon  the  congregation.  As  possessor  of 
the  truth  of  Christ,  he  was  to  judge,  re- 
fute, and  condemn  all  opposing  heresy. 

Ooxuiter  Portraitiire  of  the  Oretan 
Errorists,  10-16. 

10.  Ample  are  the  reasons  for  such 
ability,  for  opposers  are  many.  Un- 
ruly—  Repudiating  the  apostolic  au- 
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lO  For  "there  are  many  unruly 
and  vain  talkers  and  •deceivers, 
*  especially  they  of  the  circumcision: 
11  Whose  mouths  must  be  stopped, 
'Avho  subvert  whole  houses,  teach- 
ing things  which  they  ought  not, 

«1  Tim.  1.  6. a  Rom.  16. 18. 6  Acta  UL  1. 

c  Matt.  23. 14;  2  Tim.  8.  6.      

thority  and  doctrine,  and  sotting  up  their 
own  invented  dogmas.  •  Vain  talkers — 
Utierers  of  the  vain  jangling  of  1  Tim. 
i,  6,  where  see  note.  Deceivers — 
Mind-deluders,  who  cheat  men's  brains 
with  fancy  dogmas.  Circumcision — 
Here,  as  at  Ephesus,  the  main  errorists 
were  Jews.    See  note  on  1  Tim.  i,  4. 

11.  Mouths  must  be  stopped — ^Not 
by  physical  force,  nor  usually  by  pure 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Yet,  while 
church  authority  is  less  peremptory  as 
to  wliat  private  members  believe,  it  is 
rightly  exerted  over  what  the  minister 
whom  it  authorizes  shall  preach.  In 
the  present  verse  tlie  meaning  is,  that 
the  gainsayerg  shall  be  silenced  by 
tlie  ability  of  the  elder  to  convince. 
Verse  9.  Whp  not  only  seduce  indi- 
viduals, but  subvert,  that  is,  overihroWj 
(a  Greek  word  physically  expressive  of 
overthromng  a  buUding,)  whole  houses, 
or  families.  St  Paul,  doubtless,  speaks 
from  memory  here,  of  houses  like  that 
of  the  Philippian  jailer,  all  baptized, 
(Acts  xvi,  33 ;)  or  like  that  of  Stepha- 
nas, baptized  by  himself,  (I  Cor.  i,  16 ;) 
or  like  that  of  Onesiphorus,  administer- 
ing to  and  sustaining  him,  (2  Tim.  i,  16;) 
but  houses  unlike  those  in  being  sub- 
verted and  drawn  from  the  Church  into 
the  Jewish  or  Grnostic  fold. 

12.  The  fictions  of  these  errorists 
have  a  congenial  soil  in  the  character 
of  the  Cretan  population,  as  .attested  by 
A  prophet  of  their  own.  The  poet 
Gallimachus,  mentioning  that  it  was 
said  that  tlio  tomb  of  Jupiter  was  in 
Crete,  responded,  "  The  Cretans  are  al- 
ways liars."  But  the  real  prophet  who 
first  uttered  tlie  words  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  was  Epimenides,  born  in  Crete 
about  the  year  600  B.  C.  He  was  held 
to  be  a  prophet  in  the  literal  sense  of 
tliO  word  as  predictor  of  future  eveuts. 
Ro  says  a  RomjiD  w^riter,  Apuloius, 
**  Cretan  Epimciiidcs,  a  renowned  fore- 


•*for  filthy  lucre's  sake.  12  •One 
of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of 
their  own,  said.  The  Cretians  are  al- 
ways liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies. 
13  This  witness  is  true.  ^Where- 
fore  rebuke   them    sharply,    that 


dlTlm.6L&- 
2  Tim.  4.  2. 


I  Acts  17. 28. — -/2  Cor.  13. 10; 


teUer  and  poet"  Cicero  speaks  of  those 
"  who  by  a  certain  excitement  of  the 
mind,  and  with  a  Uborated  and  free 
movement,  predict  future  events,  as  Ba- 
ris  the  Beotian,  and  Epimenides  the  Cre- 
tan." His  biographer,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  gives  instances  of  his  predictions, 
and  says,  that  "  some  say  that  the  Cre- 
tans sacrifice  to  him  as  to  a  god."  He 
was  invited  to  Athens  to  purify  tiie 
dty  after  its  pollution  ia  the  case  of 
Cylon.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  and  to  have  been 
buried  at  Lacedemon.  The  Cretiami — 
The  generally  profligate  character  of 
the  Cretans  was  proverbial.  To  Ore- 
tanize  was  to  be  a  liar,  as  to  Corinthian- 
ize  was  to  be  a  debauchea  See  our 
vol.  iv,  page  9.  Tliey  had  a  rival  in 
roguery  in  the  islandere  of  iEgina,  and 
tlie  proverb  was,  "A  Cretan  against  an 
-^ginetan."  The  throe  worst  K's  were 
said  to  be  **  Krete,  Kappadocia,  and 
Kihcia."  Always  liars — Suidas,  tlie 
lexicographer,  says,  ^^Kretanize  refers 
to  Cretans,  for  tliey  were  liars  and  de- 
ceivers." Evil  beasts — Referring  to 
roughness  and  ferocity.  The  island 
once  ruled  by  the  just  Minos  became  a 
piratical  nest,  and  Polybius  and  Strabo 
teU  us  that  the  Cretans  were  unrivalled 
in  making  incursions  by  land  and  sea. 
Cretan  soldiers  were  often  mercenaries 
in  foreign  service.  Slow  bellies — 
Whose  god  was  their  belly.  PhiL  iii,  14. 
Slow  implies  sluggishness  and  stupid- 
ity, arising  from  gluttony. 

13.  This  witness  is  too  mu'versal  not 
to  be  true.  St  Paul  had  not  only  read 
the  fact,  but  ho  had  seen  it  He  adds 
his  own  confirmation  to  the  ancient  tes- 
timony. It  was  not  mere  slander  and 
witty  sarcasm,  but  sober  and  solemn 
truth,  with  the  consequent  solemn  duty 
now  to  be  apostolically  enjouied.  Re- 
buke all  t^ie&Q  v\ce^  m  \)i[iexsu  ^oxm.^ 
or  healthlul,  ^a<M5  iiO\jia,  \  Tvoi.  v^  \^^  Na^ 
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tliej  may  be  (sound  in  tlie  faith; 
14  'Niit^ving  liecJ  Ui  Jewtsli  ta- 
llica, und  '  coDimaDdmeuts  of  wea 
that  turn  from  tlie  truth,  IS  *  Un- 
ti>  tlie  pure  all  tilings  aM  pure ;  but 


[■CL  la,  >:  CoL   1. 11 


the  faith — For  it  is  a  very  unhealthy 
CliriHtiiiii  faith  Uiat  ucoonifl  with  Ijing, 
brutJtlitv,  or  pliittODj. 

H.  Jewldi  fabiM  Note,  1  Tim.  i,  1. 
Oammandmeoti  —  It  Hdsms  Btrango 
lliM  corameniacore  such  aa  Wiesinger, 
Ilutlicr,  uid  Aliord  ahould  uniforuil; 
aaj  that  those  camuiandmonts  were  as- 
ootic  in  tlioir  chonicur,  when  gluttony 
is  out!  o!  tlie  promiiicDt  trails  of  tliese 
•low  belUes.  Kor  does  ascodcism  ap- 
pear to  havQ  any  association  with  the 
Jewish  &blea,  tliouRh  it  formed  part 
of  ouo  flido  of  GiiosticiBDi.{Qoto,  3  Tliess. 
ii,  7.)  wliieli  is  not  the  liereay  liore  re- 
buked Simon  Ma^s,  long  before  t2iis 
time  of  St.  Paiira  wrifing,  liad  no  dif- 
ficulty in  blending  a  liccntiotiB  Gnos- 
ticiam  witli  ttio  Juiiaiam  of  Samaria, 
and  impoaii^  his  coDunandinenta  up- 
on a  lierd  of  followers,  founding  bis 
lici^tiaus  system  on  the  aasumpdon 
of  the  essential  svil  of  matter.  Acts 
viil,  9.  Similarly,  Nicolaa,  the  deacon, 
"  lavl,6,}aiidtheNIcolaJtana  of  Rev. 
'  — pMT  like  licentiona  Jewish 
.  To  Hm  Hime  oUsa  belonged 
f  cf  Judo  8.  The 
J  dra  moral,  or 
i^tB  of  these  men. 
.  .pnra — Just 
•  (be  bMrt  U -^ '- 


men  frame  to  iJiemselTes  a  dim  theory 
of  life  that  nothing  is  pnr^  and  that 
all  virtue  is  sham.  To  tSieni  no  woman 
is  chaste,  no  man  is  honest  All  ap- 
parendy  good  people  are  hypocrites ; 
and  your  only  hODOst  oian  is  the  free 
liver,  who  commits  all  rascality  and 
makes  no  pretensions  to  a  moml  life. 
Nothing  and  nobody  is  pun^  just  be- 
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'  unto  tliem  that  are  defiled  aud  un- 
believing is  uothiug  pure ;  but  even 
their  mind  aud  conscience  is  dedlei). 
16  They  pmfess  that  they  know 
God;  Iiul  "ifl  works tliey  deny  A»J»j 


iITlm.S.11  Jndat 
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And  unbelieving— Without  that  faith 
which  work  s  by  love  and  puriflas  the 
heart,  as  tlii.'^  gainaaysn,  and  ilonr- 
bellies,  arid  dioir  tubverla  (verse  II) 
were.  Their  mind—Their  intellect,  so 
that  they  think  in  accordance  with  sys- 
tcmatie  wrong,  and  beUeve  that  they 
believe  it,  in  apite  of  an  under-current 
of  moral  misgiving.  And  oonaciemca 
— Tbair  moriil  sense  is  abolished,  (save 
the  above  under-curront,  which  o 
be  destroyed,)  and  a  false  oonicde 
constructed,  by  which  wrong  it 
by  them  (o  be  their  right 

16.  Profess. ..know  Ood— Rather, 
they  eonfiaa;  the  verb  implying  tha 
truth  of  what  they  acknowledge 
They  are  moDotheists,  acknowledging 
the  holy  God  of  IsraaL  But — Con- 
trostive.  There  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween their  confession  and  thair  con- 
duct. Works . . .  deay — Their  actions 
ignore  the  Clod  who  reqnirea  holiiices 
of  life.  Abotiitaahle— The  Greek  ren- 
jof  that  most  expressive  Hebreir. 
term  by  wliich  the  Old  Testament  dn> 
ignatea  that  horrible  blend  of  sexual 
lioenliousnes3  with  religions  worabip 
~~'  which  ttie  Phenidan  Sidon  was  ti:e 
nt  centre,  and  Ashtoretli  (the 
of  the  Babylonian  tablets  and 
Astarte  of  Grreek  liloratnra)  the  idol 
deas,  against  which  all  tlie  loree 
of  the  Jehovah  worship  was  tor  apes 
arrayed.  This  woa  that "  goddess  of  ihs 
ZidoniiLDS,"  denounced  I  Kings  xi,  S, 
And  tliu  priutatit  gainraycn  wcra  lite 
true  aucwihaoraol live  (i&i) "    '     "" 
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being  abominable,  and  disobedient, 
^  and  unto  every  good  work  •repro- 
l>ate. 

CHAPTER  n. 

BUT  speak  thou  the  things 
which  become  'sound  doc* 
trine:  ft  That  the  aged  men  be 
'sober,  grave,  temperate,  *» sound 
in  faith,  in  charity,  in  patience. 
3  'The  aged  women  likewise,  that 


1  Tim.  a.  ft,  10;  8.  U ;  1  Petera.  8,4. S  Or, 


sensualists  against  whom  St.  Paul — 
true  successor  of  the  prophets  of  old — 
arrays  all  the  force  of  Jehovah-Jesus. 
Sisobedient — To  the  true  decalogue 
which  the  holy  Jehovah,  whom  ^ey 
profess,  enjoins.  Reprobate— Cannot 
stand  the  test  of  scrutiny  as  to  being 
real  doers  of  any  good  work.  The 
word  has  no  reference  to  an  eternally 
predestined  reprobation.  See  notes  on 
1  Cor.  iz,  27 ;  and  2  Cor.  xiil^  6,  where 
tiie  same  Greek  word  occurs. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Fortraitare  of  the  True  Ohiistian 
Laitj  under  Tme  Teaching,  1-15. 

1.  Baft — Marking  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Christian  laity  and  the  gainp 
sayam  and  their  followers  in  i,  10-16; 
and  a  proper  continuance  of  the  por- 
traiture of  i,  6^9;  that  portraying  the 
miniBtfy,  this 'the  membership  in  their 
varions  dassiflcations.  Aged  men  and 
Kftd  woinen,  (2, 3,)  yaang  women  and 
YOmg  men,  with  Titus  for  their  type, 
(4-8,)  are  pictured  as  they  should  he, 
not  forgettiug  the  servants,  (9, 10,)  all 
tai  view  of  the  divine  future  opened  up- 
on U8  through  the  dying  Christ,  11-16. 
fll^— It  tiioii-— The  portraiture  is  to  be 
dmwn  hy  Titus'  teachings.  And 
really  Titus  is  directed  to  form  the  en- 
tire Cretan  Church  in  its  various  cities 
fi,  5)  by  his  teachings ;  assuming  that 
n  will  be  done  through  the  eldership 
whom  he  ordains.  Thou  in  the  Greek 
te  doubly  emphatic,  by  position  and  ex- 
pfess  insertion;  marking  a  very  strik- 
ing OQHtFBSt  between  Titua  and  tbe  doc- 


they  he  in  behaviour  as  becometh 
^holiness,  not  'false  accusers,  not 
given  to  much  wine,  teachers  of 
good  things;  4  That  they  may 
teach  the  young  women  to  be  *  so- 
ber, ''to  love  their  husbands,  to 
love  their  children,  &  To  he  dis* 
creet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home, 
good,  •obedient  to  their  own  bus- 
bands,  ^that  the  word  of  God  be 
not  blasphemed.      6  Toung  men 

holy  leomen. 3  0T*mak«f>ate9,  S  Tim.  8.  8. 

4  Or,  toiss. d  1  Tim,  6.14. e  1  Cor.  14.84 ; 

Eph.  &  22:  Ck>L  8. 18:  1  Tim.  Ill;  1  Pet.  3.  l,ft. 
— /Rom.  9L  34:  1  Tim.  ft.  1. 

- 

trinaries  of  the  last  paragraph.  Sound 
dootxine — ^Healthful  teaching. 

2.  Sober — The  opposite  of  all  ex- 
travagance of  conduct  or  character. 
Qrave — The  opposite  of  all  levity. 
Temperate — Implying  self-mastery; 
the  well-balanced  control  of  cUl  our 
appetites  and  passions.  After  these 
three  adjectives  of  moral  excellonce, 
now  follow  three  clauses  of  more 
strictly  religious  quality.  Sound — 
Spiritually  healthfuL  The  three  fol- 
lowing nouns  have  each  the  Greek 
article:  in  the  £Edth,  the  love,  the 
patience,  inspired,  that  iS,  by,  and  be- 
longing to,  the  blessed  Gospel. 

3.  £ikewise  —  Teach  implied,  or, 
rather,  supplied,  from  speak,  verse  1. 

4.  They  may  teach — As  Titus  was 
to  teach  the  elder,  so  the  elder  must 
teach  the  younger.  Thiis,  heathful  in- 
struction may  be  transmitted  through 
many  successors.  Iiove . . .  husbands 
.  .  .  children — ^Unlike  the  gaiosayers 
and  their  licentious  adherents,  let  Chris- 
tian women  maintain  the  pure  domestic 
affections. 

6.  Keepers  at  home — Instead  of  oU 
Kovpovc,  {home-keepers^)  another  read- 
ing, preferred  by  Alford,  is  olKovpyovg, 
(home-workers^  Good  —  In  temper. 
Obedient— Note,  Eph.  v,  22.  Own- 
Emphatic,  in  contrast  with  Gnostic  mar^ 
ital  looseness.  That. .  .blasphemed— 
This  clause,  as  well  as  the  clause  no 
evil. .  .you,  in  verse  8,  and  the  clause 
adorn. .  .things,  verso  10,  all  show  the 
anxiety  of  St  Paul  for  the  honour  of 
Christianity,  in  couU^aX  V\'C£i>iJaft«^:t«t'■ 
ists  of  chap,  i,  10-1^. 
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likewise  exhort  to  be  •sobermind- 
ed.  7  'In  all  tiling  sliowing  thy- 
self a  pattern  of  good  works :  in  doc- 
trine showing  uncorruptness,  grav- 
ity, •»  sincerity,  S  » Sound  speech, 
that  cannot  be  condemned;  ^that 
he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  *  may 
be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing 
to  say  of  you.  9  Exhort  «» servants 
to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  mas- 
ters, and  to  please  them  well  ^in 


lOVi_diMrML g\  Tim.  4.  12;  1  Peter  5.  8. 

AEph.  6.  84. il  Tim.  6. 8. ^fcNeh.  6.  9; 

1  Tim.  5. 14:  1  Peter  2. 12, 15 ;  8. 16. 1 2  Thess. 

8. 14. m  Rph.  6.  5 ;  OoL  3. 22 ;  1  Tim.  6. 1.  2; 

1  Peter  2.  18. 

6.  Soberminded — Self-regulated,  as 
against  the  wild  impulses  of  youth  and 
vigour. 

7.  Pattern — G-roek,  a  iype^  a  model, 
a  living  exemplification  of  his  own  so- 
ber teaching. 

8.  Sound  speech — ^Both  in  the  pul- 
pit and  in  d£uly  converse  with  men. 
Cannot  be  condemned — That  defies 
the  censure  of  the  most  adverse  listener. 
Contrary  part  —  The  gainsayers  of 
i,  9,  who  are  Titus'  immediate  rivals 
and  opposers.  No  evil'  thing — There 
is  an  immense  conquering  power  in  this 
negative  innocouce,  that  allows  no  hold 
to  the  slanderer. 

9.  Servants — As  tlie  subjection  of 
Uie  slave  was  not  like  that  of  the  wife, 
based  in  nature  and  right,  it  was  pre- 
eminently in  his  power  not  only  to  de- 
fend Christianity  by  innocence,  but  even 
to  adorn  it  by  a  serene  and  hearty  ser- 
vice to  Ids  master.  As  the  Gluistian 
master  could  by  a  Christian  spirit  ex- 
tract all  the  real  slavery  from  the  formal 
slavery,  so  the  slave  could  give  to  his 
bonds  a  Christian  freedom  by  serving 
in  cheerful  piurpose  of  heart  See  notes, 
Luke  vii,  2,  and  1  Cor.  vii,  21,  22. 

11  For — Over  tliose  precepts  of  se- 
vere Christian  morality  for  the  various 
djisses  mentioned,  St  Paul  now  (verses 
11-14)  throws  a  sudden  warming  and 
glowing  flash  of  illumination  drawn  from 
Sic  glorious  motives  with  which  the 
advent  of  the  Gospel  inspires  the  Chris- 
tian souL  A  hteral  and  truer  render- 
jDj^  23,  For  haih  appeared  the  grace  of 
t^a^  samn^  (or  saJratorjr)  for  aU  men^ 


all  things;  not  'answering  again; 
lO  Not  purloining,  but  showing 
all  good  fidelity;  "that  they  may 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour in  all  things.  11  For  Ptho 
grace  of  God  '  that  bringetli  salva- 
tion 4  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
12  Teaching  us  'that,  denying  un- 
godliness 'and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world ; 

n  Eph.  6.  24- 6  Or,  {jraiiMavinff. o  Matt. 

6. 16;  Pbil.  2.  IS. p  Rom.  6.  15;  1  Peter  5. 13. 

7  Or,  thftt  hringeth  salvation  to  all  meih 

hath  appeared: 9  John  1. 9. r  Rora.  6. 19; 

Col.  1.^ ;  1  Tfaess.  4.7. « 1  Pet  4.2;  1  John  2.1d. 

teaching  us ;  for  (hepwrpose  thai,  denying^ 
etc,,  we  sTwuld  live,  etc  Hath  appeared 
— Same  Greek  root,  eTrt^avem,  epipliany, 
as  is  used  in  2  Thess.  ii,  8  to  describe 
tlie  resplendence  of  Christ's  own  person 
at  tlie  second  advent ;  here  it  is  the  re- 
splendent coming  of  his  grace  at  tlie  first 
advent  To  all  men  depends  not  upon 
appeared,  but  salvation.  All  men — 
Whether  servants  (vers.  9, 10)  or  lords. 
The  grace  is  in  its  nature  saving  to  all 
men. 

12.  Teaching  us — That  is,  educating 
us  to  the  holy  model  which  Paul  has 
been  describing,  (1-10,)  and  which  he 
sums  up  in  the  dosing  part  of  this 
verse.  That^In  order  tliat  The  next 
words  do  not  contain  the  matter  that  is 
taught,  but  the  purpose  or  end  for 
which  the  teaching  is  given,  namely, 
our  holy  Uving.  Soberly,  in  duty  to 
ourselves ;  righteously,  or  justly,  tow- 
ard others ;  godly,  or  devoutly,  toward 
God.  This  present  world— Time-pe- 
riod. The  terms  worldly  and  world 
here  are  radically  different  words,  the 
former  of  tlie  two  implying  noofio^^ 
(cosmos,)  which  designates  tliC  physical 
world  or  world-frame,  and  tlic  latter, 
atwv,  (cBon,)  which  designates  the  moral 
system,  or  time- world.  See  notes  on 
Matt  XXV,  46;  Rom.  xii.  2;  1  Cor. 
X,  11;  Gal.  i,  4,  5;  Eph.  ii,  2;  iii,  21. 
We  must  deny  worldly  lusts,  wliicl) 
belong  to  and  spring  from  tlie  frame  of 
this  world,  during  the  present  ftmc- 
world,  in  view  of  tlie  future  time- 
world,  and  of  tlio  endless  range  ol 
future  osons  or  ^'?72«-worlds.    And  the 
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13  'Looking  for  that  blessed 
■  liope,  and  the  glorious  "^  appearing 
of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 

1 1  Cor.  1.  7;  2  Peter  8. 12. u  Acts  24. 16; 

CoL  1.6,28. 

lookiiig  of  the  next  verse  points  to  that 
glorious  advent  which  closes  the  pres- 
ent, and  opens  the  next  time-world. 

13.  Looking — See  last  note.  We 
are  to  maintain  the  holy  model  of  1-10 
during  the  present,  by  a  fixed  and  hope- 
ful looldzig  to  the  glorious  future.  Hope 
— A  cheery  name  for  the  object  of  hope, 
the  glorious  epiphany  of  tlie  coming 
Christ  Appearhig — The  same  Greek 
word  as  appeared  in  verse  11.  And 
our  Saviour — By  our  present  transla- 
tion, approved  by  many  eminent  schol- 
ars, the  words  great  Qod  designate  the 
Fatlier,  and  Saviour  the  Son.  But 
tlic  large  majority  of  scholars,  ancient 
and  modem,  understand  Vx>th  the  two 
appellatives,  great  Qod  and  Saviour, 
to  be  apphed  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek 
words  would  be :  T]ie  appearing  of  tlie 
glo7-y  of  Vie  great  God  and  Saviour  of 
us,  Jesus  Clirist^  who  gave  Idmselffor  us. 
Now,  as  tlie  words  stand,  if  the  two  ap- 
pellatives are  to  designate  two  diflEerent 
persons,  some  mark  of  separation  should 
have  been  interposed  loetween  them. 
The  author  ought  certainly  to  have  taken 
that  precaution.  Our  translators  have 
so  done  by  interposing  our  before  Sav- 
iour ;  a  scarcely  justifiable  method,  for 
of  us  may  just  as  properly  take  in  both 
appellatives  as  one.  Another  method 
for  the  author  would  have  been  to  in- 
terpose an  article:  the  great  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  us.  Greek  scholars  claim, 
that  by  the  Laws  of  tlie  Greek  the  two 
appellatives  without  the  interposed  ar- 
ticle designatiB  one  subject.  But  such  a 
rule  belongs  not  to  any  one  language ; 
it  belongs  to  every  language ;  especially 
to  every  language  having  a  definite  ar- 
ticle. Indeed,  tlie  principle  requiring 
some  separation  of  die  two  appellatives 
is  based  in  common  sense  and  natural 
perspicuity. 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  is 
force  in  the  opposite  argument  of  Hu- 
ther  and  Alford.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  appellative  great  Qod  is  no- 

VoL.  F.— ;? 


Jesus  Christ;  14  "Who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  *and 


«CoL8.4;  3 Tim.  4.1. 
6.2:  1  Tim.  2.6. 


Gal.  2.  20;Eph. 
Ileb.  9. 14. 


where  else  applied  to  Christ.  The  in- 
stance stands  alone.  But  there  is  "  over 
all,  God,"  (Rom.  ix,  5;)  "true  God," 
(Jolm  V,  20 ;) "  mighty  God,"  (Isa.  ix,  6 ;) 
and,  as  we  think,  "  Almighty,"  in  llev. 
i,  8.  Eacli  one  of  these  appellatives  of 
supreme  divinity  also  stands  ahne. 

Alford  argues  that  in  Matt,  xvi,  27, 
the  Son  comes  "  in  the  glory  of  his  Fa- 
ther."   But  in  Matt  xxvi,  31,  the  Son 
comes  in  his  own  glory.     So  that  the 
glory  of  the  present  passage  may  stiU 
be  the  glory  of  one  personaJity.   There 
was  a  unanimity  among  the  early  Greek 
writers  of  the  Church  in  applying  both 
appellatives  to  Christ,  and  tlio  verse 
was  so  used  against  the  Arians.    Al- 
ford seems  to  tiiink  that  this  polemic 
use  of  the  passage  weakens  the  value 
of  their  opinions.   Perhaps  it  does.   But 
is  it  not  probable  that  this  text  had  its 
share  of  influence  in  fixing  the  views  of 
the  Church  before  Arius  appeared,  so  as 
to  render  the  Church  so  nearly  unani- 
mous against  his  views  ?    A  proper  deK 
icacy  in  declining  to  use  polemic  au- 
tliorities  is  commendable ;  but  there  is 
some  danger  of  sacrificing  truth  even 
to  over  magnanimity.     "We  are  obliged 
to  say  that  the  natural  reading  of  the 
words  favours  decidedly  the  reference 
of   both   appellatives  to   one  subject 
The  words  Jesus  Christ  tell  us  who  is 
our  great  God  and  Saviour.    And  tliis  , 
exposition  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing words — who  gave  hLtnseli^  etc. — 
indicating  that  the  writer  had  but  a 
single  personahty  in  his  thought.     Wo 
would,  then,  read :   The  epiphany  of 
the  great  God  and  Saviour  of  us, 
J6SUS  Christ. 

14.  The  judge  is  a  saviour,  for  ho 
who  sits  upon  tlio  throne  once  hung 
upon  the  cross.  Gave  himself — ^^Notc, 
John  X,  IT,  18.  For  us — In  behalf  of 
us.  That  he  might — The  moralizing 
and  sanctifj-ing  effect  of  Christ's  death 
is  here  alone  specified,  because  it  is 
the  moral  modeV  ol  \-A^  >i)!ML\.^\K^wci\ 
is  here  iHuslratvuv;.    'IXivi  v&  ^^  \a3asv* 
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purify  unto  himself  ^a  peculiar 
people,  "zealous  of  good  works. 
15  These  thiugs  speak,  and  *ex- 

V  Exod.  15. 16 ;  1  Peter  2.  9. «  Eph.  2. 10. 

ward  effect  of  the  atonement,  but  not 
its  whole  effect  Redeem  us — Rati' 
som.  The  Greek  verb  is  the  same  root 
as  lutron^  used  by  Christ  himself  in 
Matt  xz,  28,  and  anMluiron^  used  by 
St  Paul  in  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  on  which  pas- 
sages see  our  notes.  A  peculiar  peo- 
ple— Wholly  unlike  the  people  of 
i,  10-16;  especially  unlike  the  great 
mass  of  the  Cretans  characterized  in 
i,  12 ;  and  inferentially  unlike  the  mass 
of  an  unrcgenerate  world,  and  peculiar 
in  being  exceptionally,  not  unto  every 
good  work  reprobate,  (i,  16)  but  zeal- 
ous of  good  works.  These  contrasted 
words  conclude  the  contrasted  picture 
of  each  people.  The  word  peculiar 
is  derived  from  the  L&iin  peciUium,  sig- 
nifying a  property  or  possession  re- 
served as  specially  one's  own;  some- 
times the  reserve  property  a  slave  was 
allowed  to  have  as  his.  Similar  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  here,  and 
it  emphatically  designates  this  people 
as  peculiarly  his  own. 

15.  These  things  speak — Solemn 
repetition  from  the  speak  thou  of  ver.  1. 
These  things — The  precepts  of  verses 
1-10,  and  the  doctrines  of  verses  11-15. 
Exhort — That  is,  incite,  encourage,  the 
docile  to  good  conduct  based  on  right 
doctrine.  Rebuke  —  Refute,  expose, 
detect,  all  wickedness  of  life  and  error 
in  principle.     With  all  authority — 

•  Derived  from  thy  high  office,  from  the 
great  truths  to  be  maintained,  and  from 
tlie  purity,  firmness,  and  dignity  of  thy 
own  diameter  and  manner.  IjOt... 
despise — Be  such  as  no  man  can  de- 
spise. Both  in  Timothy  and  Titus,  St 
Paid  found  qualities  and  powers  capa- 
ble of  compelling  men  to  respect  their 
lea cl lings  and  themselves,  and  would 
cjjII  those  powers  into  action.  The 
minister  who  cannot  conunand  for  his 
cause  and  liis  character  tlie  respect 
of  tlie  community  in  which  he  Hves, 
lias  probably  mistaken  his  calling.  Here 
closes,  we  think,  the  contrast  in  por- 

truJturo  Itctwccn  theeirorists  of  i,  10-16, 

-t  J-:/,  unci  Ji,  1-15 


hort,  and  rebuke  with  all  au- 
thority. ''Let  no  man  despise 
thee. 

g2Tim.4.a.— &lTim,4.12.  " 

CHAPTER  HL 

HiscellaneonB  lojimotions,  1-11. 

1.  Though  the  special  contrasts  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Cretans 
are  ended,  as  noted  at  tlie  close  of  last 
chapter,  yet  the  admonitions  of  this 
chapter  were  called  out  by  the  special 
turbulence  of  the  Cretans  generally. 
Crete  had  now  been  for  years  subject 
to  the  Eoman  power,  whidi  was  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  known  world.  That 
power,  despotic  and  conquering  all  be- 
fore it,  was,  nevertheless,  a  mighty 
agency  in  breaking  down  national  bar- 
riers, in  bringing  races  into  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  unity,  in  estabUshing 
universal  law  and  order,  and  so  advanc- 
ing the  progress  of  civihzation.  Yet 
Gentile  Crete,  insular  in  position,  was 
inclined  to  lawlessness  and  rebellion. 
The  Jews  in  Crete,  as  elsewhere,  were 
cherisliing  that  spirit  of  hostihty  to 
Eome  which  resulted  in  a  few  years 
from  this  present  time  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  state.  Huther  doubts, 
indeed,  whether  there  is  in  this  chap- 
ter any  special  reference  to  Cretan  tur- 
bulence, since  other  epistles  have  sim- 
ilar injunctions.  Other  epistles,  how- 
ever, treat  the  subject  more  doctrinally, 
wher(!as  this  epistle  is  throughout  j^ioo 
ticalf  with  direct  reference  to  surround- 
ing circumstances.  But  Huther  adds 
correctly,  that  such  ethical  laying  down 
of  the  law  was  needed  for  Christians, 
from  the  fact  that  governments  were 
heathen. 

2.  The  apostle,  it  must  be  noted,  is  r  ot 
laying  down  rules  for  political  equity, 
but  of  individual  Christian  demeanour. 
He  is  not  deciding  that  it  was  wrong 
for  orderly  Cretan  statesmen  to  organ- 
ize an  equitable  revolution  for  the 
overthrow  of  Roman  domination,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  free,  well-regu- 
lated self-government  of  the  island. 
He  is  simply  deciding  that  Christianity 
does  not  abolish  civil  government,  and 
requiring  the  Chii&tlQai  man  to  obey  a 
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CHAPTER  in. 

POT  them  in  mind  *to  be  sub- 
ject to  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, to  obey  magistrates,  ^'to  be 
ready  t<i  every  good  work,  2  *To 
speak  evil  of  no  man,  ''to  be  no 
brawlers,  hut  « gentle,  showing  all 
'meekness  unto  all  men.  3  For 
'we  ourselves  also  were  sometime 

aRom.  13.  1:  1  Peter  2. 18. 6Col.  1.  10; 

2  Tim.  2.  Sa:  Heb.  13.  21.  — cKph.  4.  81. 

d  2  Tim,  2.  24. e  PhU.  4. 6. — -fEph.  4.  2 ;  CoU 

3.12. 

Intimate  law  and  magistracy  m  the 
interests  of  peace  and  good  morals. 
Note,  Rom.  xiii,  1-1. 

1.  Put  them  in  mind — ^Give  them  a 
reminder  of  what  they  knoWj  but  are 
ever  mclined  to  forget.  Morality  is  a 
simple  science,  if  men  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  and  remember  its  truths. 
Be  sulgect. .  .obey — The  former  term 
expresses  quiet  submission,  the  latter 
active  performance  of  laws  and  com- 
mands. Principalities — The  living 
magistrates.  Poweni — The  laws  and 
autJ^orities.  Obey  magistrates — ^The 
lesser  rulers.  Ready  to  every  good 
work,  as  member  under  authorities 
of  civil  and  social  life. 

2.  Speak  evil — Literally,  blaspheme; 
that  is,  revile  or  insult  no  one ;  prohib- 
iting that  style  of  obloquy  usually  ex- 
changed in  the  rude  Cretan  neighbeur- 
hood.  All  men — ^In  order  to  inspire 
the  tone  of  a  commencing  Christian 
civilization  in  Crete. 

3.  For  —  Tliis  meekness  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  community  would 
bo  a  very  hard  task  but  for  the  high 
motives  the  Gospel  presents  to  encour- 
age it  We  were  once  as  bad  as  our 
fellow  Jews  and  Cretans,  and  have 
been  saved  only  by  availing  ourselves 
of  God's  pure  mercy  through  Christ 
St.  Paul  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  in- 
cludes himself  with  his  readers  in  de- 
predatory passages.  The  vices  here  de- 
tailed are  very  much  a  repetition  of  the 
ideal  of  verse  2.  Foolish — GaL  iii,  1 ; 
a  defect  of  the  higher  or  moral  mind. 
Hatefiol — Deserving  to  be  hated,  while 
hating  others.  Upon  this  dark  picture 
(as  in  ii,  11-14,  where  see  notes)  St 
Faui  BOW  lets  down  (verses  4-7)  a 


foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  ser- 
ving divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  liv- 
ing in  malice  and  envy,  hateful, 
ar^  hating  one  another.  4  But 
after  that  ''the  kindness  and  Uove 
of  *God  our  Saviour  toward  man 
appeared,  5  ^Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 

0\  Oor.  6. 11;  Eph.  2. 1:  CoL  1. 21;  8. 7;  IPet. 

4. 8. h  Chap.  2.  11. ^1  Or,  pUu. i  1  Tim. 

2. 8. — k Rom.  8. 20;  11. 6;  aat  2. 16;  Eph.  a. 
4,8;  2 Tim.  1.9. 

« 

grand  illumination,  brought  from  the 
advent  of  the  gospel  of  mercy. 

4.  But — Introducing  the  contrast 
between  the  depraved  previous  and  the 
blessed  after.  Love — Literally,  phi- 
lanthropy ;  in  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  word,  love  to  man.  Appeared— 
Made  its  glorious  epipliany.  Note  on 
ii,  11.  Tliis  refers  not  to  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Crete,  but 
to  the  revelation  of  Christ  at  his  ad- 
vent to  the  world  as  Saviour  of  all 
that  believe. 

5.  Not .  .  .  righteousness — It  was 
not  man's  righteousness,  but  his  sin, 
that  brought  the  Saviour  and  the  plan 
of  salvation.  By  works — Literally, 
ovi  from  works;  as  the  outcome  of 
works.  We  have  done — The  Greek 
is,  literally,  not  by  works  in  right- 
eousness which  we  did;  that  is,  did 
at  the  time  we  were  potentially  saved. 
He  saved  us — ^When  ?  Not  when  we 
were  converted,  but  when  the  love  of 
Qod  appeared  at  the  advent  of  the 
Incarnate,  (verse  4;)  for  appeared, 
have  done,  and  saved,  are  all  in  the 
same  tense,  the  Greek  aorist,  and  all 
denote  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
whole  work  is  conceptually  viewed  as 
completely  done  by  Christ  at  his  first 
coming.  It  is  true,  the  vast  pro- 
cess of  our  salvation  is  going  on,  and 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  second 
advent  Nevertheless,  here  as  else- 
where, St  Paul's  aorist  conceptually 
contemplates  the  entire  process,  through 
all  its  means  and  stages,  as  one  great 
act  See  notes  on  2  Cor.  v,  14,  and 
Rom.  V,  12.  By — As  an  instrument- 
al means  used  "b^  Cj\i3\sX.  ^tow^  \v\^ 
ministry.    TYie  -waskm^^  —  Ot  \>a\K\ 
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VIS,  by  "the  washing  of  regenera- 

tiou.   and  renewing  of  the  Holy 

.Ghost;     6  "Which  he  shed  on  us 

^abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ 


2  John  3.  3:  Eplu  6.  96;  1  Pet.  8.  21. nt'Rzek. 

86.  25;  Joel  2.  28;  John  1. 16;  Acts  2.  33;  Rom. 
.  fi.  & 

either  the  bathing  vessel  or  the  act, 
which  could  be  performed  secularly, 
eiJier  by  plunging  into  the  water  or 
by  the  application  of  water  to  the  per- 
son. Of  regeneration — ^Not  a  wash- 
ing that  consisted  spiritually  of  regen- 
<  eration;  nor  a  washing  that  caused 
or  eifected  regeneration;  nor  a  wash- 
ing necessarily  simultaneous  with  re- 
generation ;  but  a  washing  which  was 
sign  or  seed  of  regeneration,  as  its  in- 
tentional and  appointed  authentication. 
Just  so  (Rom.  iv,  11)  circumcision  is 
called  a  "  seal  of  righteousness."  It  is 
a  washing  which  implies  regenera- 
tion. It  is  a  sacrament;  an  "outward 
sign  of  an  inward  grace ; "  and  the 
"  outward  sign  "  does  assume  that  the 
"inward  grace"  already  exists.  In 
adults  it  is  recognised  jis  existing  by 
faith ;  in  infants,  being  quasi  or  virtual 
behevers,  as  existing  by  the  justifying 
power  of  the  grace  of  Christ 

By  tlie  early  fathers  baptism  was  it- 
self usually  called  regeneration.  This 
was  done  eitlier  as  using  the  sign  for 
tlie  tiling  signified,  or  as  embracing 
both  in  one  comprehensive  term.  Bap- 
tism was  that  external  act  of  faith  by 
which  regeneration,  as  both  an  inter- 
nal and  external  process,  was  com- 
pleted. In  this  view  the  doctrine  of 
"baptismal  regeneration"  is  correct 
enough.  But  so  external  a  use  of  the 
word  regeneration  teTids  to  produce  a 
superstitious  trust  in  the  mechanical 
act  of  baptism,  as  if  it  were  a  saving 
process,  or  aL  absolute  condition  of 
salvation.  Yet  it  is  in  a  good  sense 
true  that  baptism,  when  rightly  per- 
formed^ does  save  us.  See  note  on 
1  Peter  iii,  21.  Renewing — ^We  view 
the  washing  of  regeneration  as  cov- 
ering the  negative  side  of  our  sanctifi- 
cation,  namely,  the  cleansing  from  sin; 
ant]  reaewing,  the  positive  side,  the 
empowering  and  invigorating  Uie  soul 
^<?  uctivG  holincsa.    Both  these  are,  in- 


our  Savioul";  7  "That  being  justi- 
fied by  his  grace,  'we  should  be 
made  heirs  p  according  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life. 

2  Greek,  richly. »  Romans  3. 24 ;  Galatians 

2.  16 ;   chapter  2.  11. o  Romans  8.  23. 

p  Chapter  1.2. 

deed,  ordinarily  included  under  the 
term  regeneration. 

6.  'W&ch — Refers  not  to  washing, 
but  to  Holy  Ghost.  Spiritually,  our 
regeneration  is  wrought  by  tlic  shed- 
ding, or  affusion,  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
by  parity,  corporeally,  we  are  regener- 
ated by  the  affusion  of  the  baptismal 
element  If  baptism  by  water  is  duly  to 
picture  and  symbohze  God's  baptism  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  water  must  be  shed 
by  affusion  on  us.  Abundantly — Lit- 
erally ricldy,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
affluent  value  and  gracious  liberality. 

7.  That — ^In  order  that.  Commen- 
tators differ  as  to  whether  it  depend* 
upon  shed  or  upon  saved.  By  the 
former  (Huther,  Wiesinger,  and  Ai- 
ford)  the  Holy  Spirit  is  shed  upon  us 
in  order  to  our  heirship,  etc  But  that 
is  tracing  the  grand  result  described  in 
this  verse  to  too  special  a  point  in  the 
process  described  in  verses  4-6.  Make 
that  depend  upon  saved,  and  verse  7 
describes  the  divine  outcome  of  the 
whole  process.  We,  tlien,  are  saved, 
by  means  described  in  verses  5,  6,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  heirs  of  hope 
and  glory.  Being  justified— As  Al- 
ford  notes,  this  may  be  renderel  having 
been  Justified,  and  so  be  ref  ei  red  back 
to  our  first  pardon.  Or,  b(}tter,  we 
may  identify  it  with  the  "justifieth" 
of  Rom.  viii,  33,  by  which  God  contin- 
uously exonerates  the  faitliful  belie\  ( r 
from  charges  of  guilt  and  condemnn* 
tion.  Heirs — ^What  kind  of  heirs? 
Heirs  (as  divinely  defined  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause)  according  to  the  hope 
not  of  a  mere  temporal  patrimony,  but 
of  eternal  life. 

Oonduding  Directions  Official  and 
Personal,  8-15. 

Verse  8  tells  Titus  what  he  must  do; 
verse  9,  what  he  must  avoid;  versos 
9,  10,  how  ho  must  deal  witli  inveter- 
ate hereUca. 
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S  tTkud«  a  faithful  saying,  and 
these  thioga  I  will  that  thou  affirm 
constantly,  that  they  wliich  hare 
believed  in  God  might  be  careful 
■to  maintain  good  works.  These 
things  are  good  and  pmfitahle  unto 
men.  9  But  "avoid  foolish  ques- 
tions, aLd  genealogies,  and  con- 
tentions, and  strivings  about  the 


.til 


i;  ilim.  %  3 


8.  This... saying— TruBtwortliy  is 
the  Btatement;  namely,  the  statement 
of  6-1.  Affiim  oonstantly — As  the 
sum  and  Substance  of  that  Oagpel 
which  the  errorists  oppose,  but  which 
Crete  must  be  made  to  hear  and  be- 
lieve. That — In  order  that.  Titus's 
constant  afflrmatioa  of  the  Qospel  aims  < 
«  the  end  of  reforming  and  saving 
men.  The  purpose  of  the  doctrine  is, 
to  transform  the  pagan  and  the  Jew 

to     holy    Christians.       IWninfain     good 

works  —  By  sbimoing  tho  prevalent 
Cretan  vices,  and  e;^biting  oil  the 
Christian  virtues.  ProfitablB  unto 
men — Making  them  holy  and  happy. ' 

9.  But,  introduces  the  contraat  of 
the  unprofitable  to  the  profitable  of 
the  last  verse.  These  foolish  quee- 
tioiK,  etc.,  (note  2  Tim.  ii,  23,)  are  the 
reverse  of  the  above  faithful  saying. 
Oenealogies — Note,  1  Tim.  i,  4.  By 
them  we  cannot  be  saved,  (verse  5,) 
nor  Joitified,  nor  (verse  ^)  made  hein. 
They  amuse,  bewilder,  demoralize,  and 
destroy. 

10.  A  heretic — A  maintainer  of  the 
above  profitless  dogmas,  yet  in  the 
Church,  seeking  to  form  a  party.  Ad- 
monitimi — That  his  are  not  Chriatiau 
d'Xtrines,  and  tliat  the  Christian  Church 
is  not  the  place  for  their  propagation, 
R^iect  —  Rather,  abandon,  let  alone. 
And  as  the  Church  is  supposed  W  fol- 
low its  bishop,  the  Church  will  leave 
him  to  his  own  fellowship. 

11.  Subrerted — He  has  ceased  ta 
be  a  believer,  and  has  become,  per- 
haps, a  Gnostic.  He  has  gone  over 
from  St.  Paul  to  Simon  Magus.  He 
has  ceased  to  be  a  true  Christian,  and 
hasbecomeatrueCretajL  Condemned 

— .B/  his  persistent  majnte- 


law ; '  for  they  are  unprofitable  and 
ain.  10  A  man  that  is  a  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
ion,  'reject;  11  Knowing  that 
be  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and 
sinneth, "  being  condemned  of  him- 
self. 13  When  I  shall  send  Arte- 
unto  thee,  or  •  Tychicus,  be 
diligent  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicop- 

lor.  a  S. pMitt,  la,  I7i   Rom.  U.  Wt 

nance  of  his  heresy  he  pronounces  his 
own  anti-Chrisdaui^.  He  iB,  there- 
fore, Belf.deflned  and  self-judged  You 
1  not  utter  any  eicommuoication 
any  anathema,  be  is  condemned 
of  himaelL 

-15.  These  closing  personal  di- 
ms, if  not  written  ly?  St  Paul,  must 
have  been  fabricated  by  a  foi^er  with 
great  particularity,  lo  make  the  letter 
appear  to  be  his. 

12.  Aiiemas — Though  named,  and 
probably  sont,  for  this  high  mission  as 
superintendent  of  Crete  in  Timothy's 
place,  ho  is  nowhere  elae  in  tlie  epis- 
■  mentioned  Tradition  makes  him 
have  been  bishop  of  Crete.  Tyoh- 
is  was  probably  sent  to  Ephesus  to 
an  the  place  of  Timothy  while  the  lat- 
ter was  visiting  the  apoaUe.  Sao  note 
on  a  Tim.  iv,  12.  So  that  a  substi- 
tute was  provided  both  for  Timothy  at 
Bphesua,  and  for  Titus  at  Crete,  on 
their  leaving.  Nicopolis — Signifying 
viclm'y-aty,  was  a  favourite  name  be- 
stoweid  upon  a  number  of  cities;  but 
scholars  are  generally  agreed  that  this 


Nicopolli  was  tho  city  founded  at 
Actium  bj  iu^stoia  ^a  a.  ■omiiNi.'iiJKtt'. 
ol  the  mtton)  '^  '«W.*iti'\ia^«R»»ift  "soi- 


poror  of  Boine  and  sole  master  of  tha 
CivUizod  world.  This  took  place  about 
thir^  years  before  St  Paul  gathered 
his  little   apostolic   band  within    tts 


walls.  It  was  situated  on  tJio  western 
ehore  of  Epinia  in  Greece,  and  looked 
out  over  the  AdriaBc  Sea  towarda  tlia 
Italy  and  the  Kome  over  wlucli  the 


spot  bad  made  Au^stns  the  lord.  On 
its  northwest  it  looked  towards  the 
niyricum  where  Paul  had  preached, 
and  the  Dalmatia  which  Titus  soon 
visited.  The  city  was  now  prosperous, 
MBd  ita  easy  conzDJijni  cation  with  the 
r^^HiapotnU  of  the  woM 


a  promising  ranjing  point  for  Christian 
missions.  Here,  probably,  PaulwBspro- 
jecting  a  system  of  Christian  enterpriae, 
and  for  this  purpose  invited  Titua  and 
Timotliy  to  be  on  hand.  Whether  the 
assemblnge  took  place  we  know  not. 
Probably  Ptkul  waa  tliera  apprehended 
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olis :  for  I  have  determined  there 
to  winter.  13  Bring  Zenas  the 
lawyer  and  y  Apollos  on  their  jour- 
ney diligently,  that  nothing  be 
wanting  unto  thera.  14  And  let 
ours  also  learn  *  to  '  maintain  good 

irActo  18.  21 tfVerse  & 80r,  prafiat 

honest  trades^  Bph.  4.  28. 

and  taken  to  Rome  and  martyrdom. 
Winter— 2  Tim.  iv,  24.  Ebdng  — 
Bather,  send  or  forward  on  their  jour- 
ney. Titus  should,  as  superintendent 
of  Crete,  see  that  these  apostoUc  evan- 
gelists should  be  provided  with  trav- 
elling expenses  for  their  journey.  Ze- 
iiaB-— Contraction  of  Zenodorus,  {gift  of 
Jove^)  as  Apollos  is  contraction  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  (gift  of  ApoBo,)  See  our  voL  il, 
p.  11.  The  lawyer — ^A  professed  mas- 
ter of  either  Jewish  or  of  Roman  law. 
Apollofi — ^This  is  the  last  mention  of 
this  **  eloquent  man,"  and  fully  shows 
that  he  was  &ithf  lU  to  Christ  and  to 
Paul  to  the  last  See  notes  on  Acts 
xvui,  24-28. 

14.  Oum— Our  Christian  converts; 
who  should  learn  to  be  liberal  contrib- 
utors as  well  as  Titus.  Good  "works 
for  neceflsazy  uses — ^Benevolent  con- 


works  for  necessary  uses,  that  they 
be  •  not  unfruitful.  15  All  that  are 
with  rae  salute  thee.  Greet  them 
that  love  us  in  the  faith.  Grace  he 
with  you  all.     Amen. 


a  Romans  15.  28:  Philippians  L  11 ;  4. 17:  Gol- 
ossians  1. 10 ;  2  Peter  1.  & 

tributions  to  necessary  expenses.  Un- 
fruitful—  Unproductive  of  benefit  to 
the  Church  and  world.  He  who  is 
fruitful  in  holy  emotions  and  holy  pro- 
fessions should  never  be  barren  in  lib- 
eral benefactions. 

15.  AU. .  .with  me— Though  Paul 
now  calls  Titus  and  others  to  him,  there 
are  a  number  with  him.  These  were 
his  retinue  (see  notes  Acts  zx,  4,  and 
xxi,  18)  of  fdlow-labourers.  They  cam» 
and  went  by  his  direction.  Iiove  us — 
Christian  acquaintances  who  specially 
cherished  his  remembranca  Tou  aU 
— ^Not  all  the  Churches  of  Crete,  but 
all  the  attendant  labourers  of  Titus.  It 
was  a  salutation  from  PauVs  retmue 
to  Titus.  The  subscription  affirming 
that  the  epistle  was  written  from  Ni- 
copolis  is  dearly  erroneous,  as  is  shown 
by  ^e  word  there  in  verse  12. 
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This  epistle  is  a  beautiful  pendant  to  Colossians.  It  is  written  from 
the  same  Boman  prison,  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  to  the  same 
Asiatic  city.  Philemon  is  not  greeted  among  the  greeted  Colossians, 
because  he  has  an  entire  epistle  devoted  to  himself  and  his.  We  know, 
therefore,  the  date  and  the  circumstantials  of  this  letter. 

Onesimus,  a  slave  of  Philemon,  of  high  qualifications,  having  run 
away  from  his  maister  took  refuge  at  Home,  and  was  there  converted 
under  the  ministiy  of  St.  Paul.  Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the 
condition,  or  more  desperate  than  the  associates,  of  a  loose  slave  in  the 
slums  of  the  Roman  capital ;  and  as  Onesimus  was  acquainted,  doubt- 
less, with  Paul,  at  least  by  reputation,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
fugitive  should  take  refuge  with  him,  feel  contrition  for  his  sins,  and 
accept  the  religion  of  the  apostle  and  of  his  master.  The  apostle'a 
heart  was  deeply  touched  by  the  2)enitence  of  Onesimus,  feeling  for 
liim  a  parental  affection  as  a  spiritual  father,  and  realizing  his  future 
value  in  consequence  of  his  conversion.  Tliis  feeling  of  valuation  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  Paul  named  him,  slave  as  he  was,  with  honour 
in  his  Epistle  to  Colosse,  as  *'a  faithful  and  beloved  brother."  He, 
nevertheless,  foregoes  the  advantage  of  his  juinistry  with  himself  at 
Home,  and  sends  him  back  to  Philemon  with  this  letter.  As  it  is  a 
great  boon  he  is  asking  of  Philemon — nothing  less  than  reception,  par- 
don, and  emancipation — the  letter  tasks  the  strongest  powers  and 
deepest  feelings  of  the  apostle's  hej\ji  and  heart.  He  opens  with  a 
cordial  greeting  to  Philemon  and  his  associates;  passes  a  high  eulogy 
on  the  Christian  character  of  his  friend ;  earnestly  supplicates  that 
Onesimus  may  be  received  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  slave;  indicates  his 
hopes  of  his  future  usefulness;  pledges  himself  to  right  all  the  wrong 
he  had  done;  and  implores  Philemon,  by  his  own  spiritual  debt  of 
conversion,  to  receive  Onesimus  as  he  would  Paul  himself.  Perfectly 
aware,  as  we  are,  that  the  current  of  commentators  denies  that  St. 
Pnul  indicated  emancipation,  we  see  not  the  first  good  reason  to  doubt 
lire  fact.     To  suppose  that  it  required  all  this  energy  of  expostulation 
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on  the  p^irt  of  our  great  npoatle  to  induce  tlic  devout  and  generous 
Pbileinon  to  receive  liis  returned  and  converted  fujptive  witlioiit  in- 
flicting death,  torture,  or  tlie  branding  iron,  according  to  llonian  lavf, 
It,  on  the  lace  of  it,  to  suppose  liim  worse  tban  a  respectable  lieatlicn 
slaveholder.  On  the  contrnry,  the  reverse  view  tlirows  a  luminous 
beauty  over  the  n-bule  epistle.  And  in  cnunesioQ  with  this  should 
bf  taken  the  clear  and  more  than  ordinarily  trustworthy  traditions 
in  regard  to  the  honourable  subsequent  history  of  Oiiesiuiiis.  Siiya 
Alford;— 

"Id  tbe  apostolic  Csdods  be  la  said  to  bave  been  emanclpiiled  bj  hi!  maaler.  BBd 
Id  tbe  apoaWLc  ConatltutloDS  to  bave  been  ordained  by  Paul  Lfmselt  Bishop  ot  Ber»a 
In  Macedcinla.  and  lo  bare  suffered  martynlom  Id  Rome. — Niaph.  A.  E.,  Ill,  11.  Id  tbe 
Epistle  or  I^aLlos  to  tbe  Epbeaians.  oe  read,  cbap.  1,  p.  &t5,  'I  bave  received,  tbero- 


youbyJe 


been  onl;  sliIj-Dve.  And  even  settlnK  Isnatlua's  deaUi  at  Ibe  lalesl  dau.  A.  D.  IIS,  wa 
■hould  BtlU  be  far  witblD  lbs  Umlta  ol  posalblllcy.  11  is  at  least  siDKular  tbat  In  cbap.  11, 
p.  MS,  Immedlalety  after  namlos  Onealmus,  Igttatlus  proceeds, '  I  nould  be  retreslied  ot 
jonalwaTS.'   CooiparePtill.  30." 

Euaebiua  classes  this  epistle  among  the  unfueriion^ij  in  antiquity,  and 
it  isquotedbyTertuUian,  Origcn,  and  Jerome.  The  fact  that,  aa  noted 
on  the  first  verse,  it  was  _addreaaed  not  only  to  Philemon  but  to  the 
Church  at  his  house,  gave  this  epistle  a  churchly  reading,  (see  on 
vol.  iii.  p.  5,)  and  thereby  secured  its  publicity  and  its  perpetuation 
in  the  New  Testament  canon.  It  has  ever  been  held  to  be  a  rare  speci- 
ineu  of  the  epistolary  for  its  skilful  addiyss,  its  delicacy,  and  the  depth 
of  ita  Christianity. 
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PAUL,    *a    prisoner    of    Jesus 
Christ,  and  Timothy  <mr  broth- 
er, unto  Philemon  our  dearly  be- 


loved, "^and  fellow  labourer,  2  And 
to  OUT  beloved  Apphia,  and  «At« 
chippus  <*  our  fellow  soldier,  and  ro 


a  Eph«  8. 1;  4. 1;  2  Tim.  1.  8;  verse  9. 
NOTES  ON  PHILEMON. 

Address  and  Oreeting,  1-3. 

By  a  pleasant  climax  St.  Paul  in- 
cludes in  his  address  not  only  Phile- 
mon, but  his  household  and  his  hovjse- 
church.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  greeting 
closes,  he  drops  all  reference  not  only 
to  his  own  associate,  Timothy,  but  to 
all  addressed,  save  Philemon  alone. 
He  cannot  address  a  note  to  Philemon 
and  leave  Philemon's  Christian  circle 
unnoticed.  In  that  circle  St.  Paul  is 
truly  at  home;  with  gentle  humour  he 
plays  upon  their  names;  and  he  un- 
ceremoniously directs  them  to  pre- 
pare lodgings  for  himsel£,  not  doubting 
that  his  personal  coming  is  an  object 
of  their  prayers. 

1.  Prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ — ^Note 
on  Ephesians  iii,  1.  A  playful  parody 
here  on  his  higher  title  of  apostje  of 
Christ.  We  may  safely  assume  that  St. 
Paul  habitually  applied  this  phrase  to 
himself  with  genial  pleasantry,  while 
imprisoned,  as  a  title  at  once  of  hu- 
mility and  honour.  Bp.  Wordsworth 
piquantly  remarks,  "  There  was  some 
appropriateness  in  introducing  himself 
as  a  *  bondsman  of  Christ,'  in  a  letter 
whore  he  pleads  the  cause  of  a  bond- 
slave." l^othy  our  (or,  rather,  the) 
brother.  Timothy,  when  addressed 
by  Paul,  was  9.  son;  when  named  to 
others,  was  elevated  to  the  style  of 
brother.  Fellow  laboiurer — ^In  noting 
St.  Paul's  play  upon  the  names  of  these 
friends,  observe  that  Philemon  means 
JriencUy^  Archippus  means  cavalry  cap- 
tain, and  Onesimus  means  profitable. 
SsDce  the  Srst  ia  his  co-worker,  the 
second  ia  hia  fellow  soldier,  and  the 
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third  was  once  (verse  11)  unprofitable. 
Cowper,  the  poet,  rebuking  the  witti- 
cisms of  clergymen,  places  St.  Paul  be- 
fore them  as  a  model  of  perpetual  seri- 
ousness ;  giving  them  leave,  if  they  can 
find  one  playful  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, to  preach  jokes  forever.  The 
pleasantries  of  this  epistle  suggest  that 
Cowper's  taste  was  slightly  over-pu- 
ritanical, and  give  us  the  idea  that, 
in  his  circle  of  private  friends,  St. 
Paul,  while  holding  his  apostleship 
ever  visible  in  the  background,  was 
often  a  cheery  companion.  Genial 
pleasantry,  avoiding  broad  levity,  vul- 
garity, indecency,  and  malignity,  is  an 
amiable  and  Christian  quality.  It  is 
healthful  to  mind  and  body,  takes  re- 
pulsiveness  from  piety,  and  sheds  a 
rightful  happiness  around  the  circle. 
How,  where,  and  when  Philemon  had 
beei^  Paul's  fellow  labourer,  is  un- 
known. It  is  not  clear  that  Paul  had 
ever  been  at  Colosse;  but  Philemon 
may  have  been  his  convert,  and  subse- 
quent assistant  in  establishing  ChriF- 
tianity  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Ephesus. 

2.  Apphia — ^The  Rouan  name  Ap- 
pia;  doubtless  designati.ig  Philomcii's 
wife..  Tradition  honoiu^  her  as  a  mar- 
tyr with  her  husband.  Archippus — 
Signifying  "master  of  horse"  and  so 
Paul's  feUow  soldier.  This  heroic  ti- 
tle confirms  the  belief  that  Col.  iv,  17 
(where  see  note)  was  a  word  of  cheer 
to  him,  and  not  of  reprool  Church 
in  thy  house — Notes  on  Bom.  zvi,  5 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  19 ;  and  Col.  iv,  15.  From 
the  last  passage  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  at  least  two  house-churches  in 
Colosse.   Probably  there  were  several^ 
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•  the  Church  in  thy  house :  3 '  Grace 
to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
4  i^  I  thank  my  Gk)d,  making  men- 
tion of  thee  always  in  my  pray- 
ers, 5  >*  Hearing  of  thy  love  and 
faith,  which  thou  hast  toward  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints ; 
6  That  ty.e  communication  of  thy 

•  Rom.  16.  6;  1  Cor.  Id.  19. — -fEph,  L  2. 

wEfih.  1.16;  1  Thca^L  a;  8  Theaa.1. 8. /tEph. 

each  with  its  own  churchly  organ- 
ization, and  collectively  forming  the 
Church  of  Colosse  addressed  by  St 
Paul's  epistle.  A  number  of  house- 
congregations  would  require  several 
sets  of  elders  and  deacons;  which 
would  naturally  require  a  president- 
presbyter  or  bishop  for  the  dty,  in- 
cluding suburbs.  A  wealthier  member 
supplied  a  room,  or,  perhaps,  the  court 
of  his  house;  and  Ids  home  became  a 
"meeting-house,"  a  "church."  The 
Greek  commentator,  Theodoret,  fifth 
century,  says:  " Philemon  was  a  citi- 
sen  of  Ooloss®,  and  his  house  still 
remains  in  that  city."  Its  double  char- 
acter as  church  and  residence  might 
render  it  memorable  and  traditionaL 
Though  the  matter  of  Onesimus  was 
personal  between  St  Paul  and  Phile- 
mon alone,  yet  it  would  possess  an 
interest  for  the  entire  coterie  that  met 
for  worship  in  Philemon's  court  An 
epistle  from  the  great  apostle,  and 
glad  news  from  the  fugitive  Onesimus, 
would  raise  a  stir  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Uttle  band,  and  form  rich  topic  for 
listening  ears  and  praying  lips. . 

DoYont  leoognition  of  the  richness 
of  Philemon's  Qhristian  choraoter, 
4-7. 

From  this  point  all  are  forgotten  but 
Philemon,  who  is  addressed  in  the  sec- 
ond person  singular.  And  preparatory 
to  the  great  request  of  verse  10  Paul 
testifies  the  high  tone  of  Philemon's 
Christianity,  grounding  the  request  in 
his  Christian  fellowship. 

4.  My  Qod — ^Note,  Acts  xxvii,  23. 
AlvrajTB  qualifies  thank. 

6.  Hearing — ^This  participle  is,  in  the 
Gredc,  a  continuous  present;  constantiy 
hBBadaa^  and  ao  moved  to  make  men- 


faith  may  become  effectual  'by  the 
acknowledging  of  every  good  thing 
which  is  in  you  in  Christ  Jesus. 
7  For  we  have  great  joy  and  con- 
solation in  thy  love,  because  the 
bowels  of  the  saints  ^  are  refreshed 
by  thee,  brother. 

8  Wherefore,  Uhough  I  might 
be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin 

1. 16 ;  OoL  1. 4. i  PhiL  1.  ?,  11. k  2  Cor.  7. 13 ; 

2  Tim.  L  16 ;  yct.  20. ^^1  Theae.  2. 6. 

tion  of  you  in  my  prayers.  Thanks 
for  his  convert's  present  piety  prompted 
prayer  for  his  Mghor  spiritual  attain- 
ments. Philemon,  he  heard,  manifested 
£Edth,  not  only  toward  the  Iiord  Je- 
sus, but  he  manifested  his  faith  in  Je- 
sus tcward  all  saints. 

6.  That — Depending  on  prayers  in 
last  verse,  showing  for  what  St  Paul 
prayed  in  Philemon's  behall  Com- 
munication—  Rather,  communion,  or 
common  sharing  with  others  in  some 
one  interest  Thy  faith — Creek,  t/ie 
■faith,  showing  the  interest  in  which  the 
communion  was.  Bender  the  phrase 
thus:  Ths  communion  of  the  faith,  Tou 
— ^The  proper  reading  is  U8,  referring  to 
the  body  of  participators  in  the  com- 
mon fai&L  Acknowledging — Rather, 
knowing  by  experience^  or  experiencing. 
In  us  depends  upon  experiencing.  Ren- 
der the  whole :  That  thy  sharing  of  the 
£aith  may  be  efficient  in  (or  to)  the  ex- 
periencing in  us  of  all  that  is  good, 
nnto  (the  glory  of)  Chxist  Jesus. 

7.  Bo'wels — ^A  term  thrice  used  in 
this  epistie.  Because  the  bowels  are 
very  sensitive  to  our  deep  emotions,  and 
are  a  central  part  of  the  man,  the  term 
is  used  to  signify  our  strongest  affec- 
tions and  movements  of  feeling.  The 
saints — ^Not  only  of  Colosse,  but  of 
other  parts,  visiting  and  entertained  at 
Philemon's  hospitable  home.  Brother 
— ^Emphatic,  from  final  position  in  the 
paragraph,  as  it  is  the  last  word  in  the 
Creek  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Calatians, 

Beqaest  for  the  kind  reception  of 
Onesimns,  8-21. 

8.  Wherefore — The  request  is  made 
in  view  of  the  high  Christian  cliaracter 
of  Philemon,  aa  ^eac!rtoei\m\Jsi'5k\'t««ift^- 
ing  paragraph.     XVx^^suk  XSaiafe— ^^x^ 
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thee  that  which  is  convenient, 
9  Yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  be- 
seech thee^  being  such  a  one  as  Paul 
the  aged,  "and  now  also  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ.  10  I  beseech  thee 
for  my  son  "Onesimus,  "whom  I 

in  my  bonds: 


have  begotten 


IK  Verse  1. n  CoL  4.  9.- 


'  1  Cor.  4. 15 ; 


holds  his  apostolic  authority  in  reserve, 
lest  ho  deprive  Philemon  of  the  honour 
of  doing  the  noble  thing  freely,  and 
from  the  fountain  of  his  own  Christian 
fecUng.  Convenient- — An  obsolete 
sense  of  the  word  for  the  becoming^  tlie 
befitting,  the  suitable  to  thy  Christian 
character.  And,  for  the  Christian,  the 
highest  befittiTig  is  the  highest  right, 
pure,  generous,  and  magnanimous.  Phi- 
lemon must  do  the  befitting  to  the  high 
picture  Paul  has  given  of  him. 

9.  Being  such — ^Alford,  and  others 
of  the  best  class  of  commentators, 
place  a  period  before  b^ng,  a  comma 
after  such,  and  a  comma  after  Christ. 
The  following  as,  then,  does  not  corre- 
spond with  such;  and  such  refers  to 
Paul  as  being  entitled  to  ei\join,  as 
above.  Being  such,  (as  might  enjoin 
thee,)  being  Paul  the  aged,  being  also 
Christ's  prisoner — ^for  Uiese  three  mo- 
tives ho  does  beseech.  He  is  thus 
triply  a  supplicator  for  Onesiraus,  plac- 
ing his  own  personality  as  pleader  in 
front  of  his  client  The  aged — The 
veneration  for  his  own  age,  for  his  long 
antecedents  of  toils,  imprisonments,  and 
martyrdoms,  must  plead  for  Onesimus. 
Paul  was  "  a  young  man  "  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Stephen,  (Acts  vii,  58,) 
but  as  he  was  tlien  clothed  by  the  San- 
hedrin  with  plenary  authorities,  and 
was  lumself  a  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
-irin,  he  was,  probably,  not  less  than  thir- 
ty years  of  age.  Supposing  this  to  have 
been  A.  D.  37,  and  the  letter  to  Phile- 
mon A.  D.  63,  Paul  must  now  be  near 
sixty.  But  bearing  the  weight  of  only 
sixty  years,  he  bore  the  load  of  a  life 
of  labours  and  excitements,  and  the 
prestige  of  a  great  history,  so  as  to 
have  possessed  the  venerability  of  near 
seventy.  But  his  age  of  sLxty  would  im- 
Plv  that  Philemon,  from  whom  St  Paul 
claims  the  delercncQ  due  to  age,  was  a 


II  Which  in  time  past  was  to  thee 
unprolitable,  but  now  profitable  to 
thee  and  to  me:  12  Whom  I 
have  sent  again:  thou  therefore  re- 
ceive him,  that  iq.  mine  own  bow- 
els: 13  Whom  I  would  have  re- 
tained with  me,  Pthat  in  thy  stead 
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mudi  younger  man,  so  that  Archippus 
could  hardly  have  been,  as  some  com- 
mentators suggest,  his  son. 

10.  My  son  Onesimus — The  Greek 
order  of  words  is,  for  my  son,  whom 
I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds — Ones- 
imus. The  English  order  loses  the  re- 
luctant delay  of  Paul  to  mention  tc 
Philemon  the  offensive  name  of  tlie 
culpable  runaway.  The  reader  will 
trace  the  skill  of  Paul  in  his  progres- 
sive approach  to  tliis  point  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  epistle.  Philemon,  as 
he  reads  along,  is  led  tlirough  a  train 
of  soothing  preparatories,  the  object  of 
which  he  does  not  suspect  until  he 
reaches  this  central  word.  All  the  cir- 
cuitous prelude  is  in  behalf  of  Paul's 
own  bond-begotten  son.  . 
■  11.  Unprofitable — A  play  upon  the 
name  Onesimus,  which  signifies  prof- 
itable. 

12.  Sent  again — Sent  back  to  thee. 
If  all  slaves  sent  back  had  been  sent 
with  a  like  spirit  and  result,  a  "  fugitive 
slave  law"  might  have  been  almost  a 
Christian  institution.  The  phrase  thou 
therefore  receive,  is  a  reading  of 
doubtful  authority.  Own  bowels— 
My  own  soul  and  vitals.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  paternity  in  the  words. 

13.  In  thy  stead — His  ministt-y  to 
Paul  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  servile 
one — a  waiting  on  the  apostle's  bodily 
wants — but  such  a  ministry  as  Philemon 
would  have  reudered,  namely,  aid  in 
the  GospeL  Slavery  in  ancient  times 
often  held  cultured  men  in  its  Iwnds. 
Tyro,  the  bondsman  of  Cicero,  was  a 
hterary  aid  to  the  orator.  And  tJicrs 
is  quite  a  probability  tliat  Onesimus  was 
a  more  competent  apostolic  assistant 
thaii  Philemon.  This  accounts,  in  some 
degree,  both  for  St  Paul's  profound  in- 
terest in  Ills  case,  and  for  the  traditions 
of  Ilia  &u\)aec\vxont  episcopate.    The  ser- 
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he  might  have  ministered  unto  me 
in  the  bonds  of  the  «;ospel :  14  But 
without  thy  mind  would  I  do  noth- 
ing; 'ithat  thy  benefit  should  not 
be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  will- 
ingly. 15  ""For  perhaps  he  there- 
fore departed  for  a  season,  that 
thou  shouldest  receive  him  forev- 
er; 16  Not  now  as  a  servant,  but 
above  a  servant, '  abrotlier  beloved, 

72  Cor.  9.  7. r  Gen,  45.  6,  8. «Matt.  2ff.  8; 

vice  was  such  a  subordinate  ministry 
as  John  Mark,  and  Timothy  ia  his  early 
days,  rendered  to  Paul. 

14.  Without  thy  mind. .  .willingly 
— The  same  reserve  as  above,  both  as 
apostle  and  spiritual  father,  leaving 
to  Philemon  the  chance  of  a  free-will 
obedience. 

15.  Departed. .  .season. .  .for  ever 
— A  beautiful  apologetic  for  the  fugi- 
tive. He  sinned,  but  even  his  sins  are 
divinely  overruled  and  transformed  into 
an  instrument  for  the  good  of  you  both. 
Per  ever — A  word  suggestive  of  an 
immortal  fellowship,  and  so  intimating 
that  it  does  not  imply  a  perpetual  ser- 
vitude. 

1 6.  Not  now — ^Literally,  no  longer  as 
a  slave^  but  above  a  slave  i  words  obvi- 
ously signifying,  both  negatively  and  pos- 
itively,an  end  of  the  serfdom.  To  be  no 
longer  as  a  slave,  is  to  cease  to  be  a  slave ; 
and  to  be  above  a  slave^  is  to  be  out  of 
a  servile  rank.  This  view  is  slightiy 
diminished  by  the  as,  but  tliat  word  is 
used  to  soften  the  bol(hiess  of  his  asking 
the  abdication,  by  Philemon,  of  a  legal 
right  Wo  cannot  believe  that  Paul 
uses  so  much  soUcitude  to  secure  a  mere 
receiving  and  exempting  from  torture  of 
a  i)enitent  slave  by  a  deeply  Christian 
man.  A  short  time  previously  to  this, 
Paul's  attention  was  called  to  the  atroc- 
ity of  Roman  slavery  by  a  notorious  pub- 
lic event  The  prefect,  or  "  mayor,"  of 
Rome  ,was  murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves, 
and  the  whole  body  of  his  slaves,  em- 
bracing a  large  multitude,  including  wo- 
men and  children,  were  publicly  slaugh- 
tered, in  obedience  to  Roman  law. 

It  may  not  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
living  in  the  centre  of  a  slave-holding 
couiitrr,  to  manumit  his  slaves;  but  it 


specially  to  me,  but  how  much 
more  unto  thee,  *both  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  the  Lord?  17  If  thou 
count  me  therefore  "a  partner,  re- 
ceive him  as  myself.  18  If  he 
hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee 
augiit,  put  that  on  mine  account; 
19  I  Paul  have  written  it  with 
mine  own  hand,  I  will  repay  it: 
albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how 

lTim.6.2;lJno.5.1. «  Col.  3.22. i*2Cor.8.58. 

is  a  public  sin,  in  a  Christian  republic, 
to  maintain  a  system  of  slavery,  and  it 
is  a  personal  siu  in  every  individual  cit- 
izen not  to  use  his  voice,  vote,  and  in- 
fluence to  do  away  the  system. 

Brother. .  .to  me  —  Although  hu- 
manly there  had  been  but  a  transient 
relation,  yet  divinely  there  was  a  di- 
vine tie  between  the  apostle  and  his 
convert.  Specially — As  my  bondage- 
begotten  son.  In  the  flesh . . .  Lord — 
The  human  and  the  divine  tie.  The  hu- 
man tie  is  not  perpetuated  slavery,  as 
commentators  pervert  the  words  in 
the  flesh.  Oncsimus  forgiven,  eman- 
cipated, a  bishop,  would  be  humanly 
most  dear  to  Ids  former  master  and 
benefactor;  divinely  dear  as  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  GospeL  That  commen- 
tators should  cut  off,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
egetic  violences,  a  view  so  obvious  and 
so  infinitely  more  worthy  of  Paul,  of 
Philemon,  and  of  the  Gospel,  looks  like 
one-sideduess. 

17.  As  myself— Not  merely  receive 
him,  but  receive  him  as  me.  AVhich, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  clap  the  fetters 
on  him  again,  whether  of  servile  iron  or 
of  Roman  law ;  but  receive  him  as  a 
brother,  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
minister — a  partner. 

18.  If — A  word  interposed  to  soflxn 
the  positiveness  of  the  charge.  i£ 
ho  hath  wronged  thee — By  theft  or 
embezzlement,  as  he  had,  doubtless, 
confessed  to  PauL  Or  oweth  thee 
aught— -If  there  is  any  pecuniary  loss 
which  he  should  make  good  in  order 
to  emancipation.  Put . . .  mine  account 
— St  Paul  will  square  it  up. 

19.  Mine  own  hand — It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  8\\^\vp?.Ci,  ^^  ^c^\u^  ^wwwws^x- 
tatora  do,  Uvax.  \?'d.\A  \jooV  m^  \>:v^  ^Ni\\x% 


so 
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thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own 
self  besides.  20  Yea,  brother,  let 
me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord : 
'refresh  my  bowels  in  the  Lord. 
21  "Having  confidence  in  thy 
obedience  I  wrote  unto  thee,  know- 
ing that  thou  wilt  also  do  more 
than  I  say. 
22  But  withal  prepare  me  also  a 


9  Verse  7. w2  Cor.  7.  16. -^-oj Phil.  1.  25; 

2  24. 1^2  Cor.  L  IL «Col.  1.  7j  4.  12. 

a  Acts  12.  12, 25. 

and  wrote,  solely  this  sentence.  He  may 
be  supposed  to  have  written  so  brief  an 
epistle  with  his  own  hand.  And  this 
emphatic  mine  own  hand  constitutes 
a  good  promissory  note,  that  if  Phi- 
lemon cannot  bear  the  pecuniary  loss 
resulting  from  pardon,  amnesty,  and 
emancipation,  I  Paul  wilL  Albeit — 
A  slight  stay  against  Philemon's  en- 
forcing the  promissory  note.  Owest 
. .  .thhie  own  self— And  so  art  bound 
to  what  my  request  and  thy  duty  in- 
spire thee  to  do. 

20.  Tea,  brother — Earnestly  and 
repetitively  emphasizing  the  request. 
Refresh — Rather,  dvanavaov^  compose; 
stop  the  anxious  commotion  of  my 
bowels,  my  emotions. 

21.  I  wrote — As  if  speaking  to  Phi- 
lemon at  the  moment  of  his  reading 
this  letter.  More  than  I  say — ^Will 
mterpret  my  softened  requests  to  their 
fullest  meaning,  and  do  even  more 
than  I  say  j  will  render  Onesimus  every 
Christian  aid  to  every  Christian  duty, 
looking  to  a  hopeful  future.  Here  (as 
Dr.  Hackett  in  Lange  quotes)  Alford. 
De  "Wette,  Bleek,  and  others,  recognise 
an  allusion  to  emancipation  not  before 
expressed.  It  is  a  much  richer  con- 
struing of  the  whole  epistle,  to  say  that 
tliis  is  an  allusion  to  something  more 
than  the  emancipation  already  repeat- 
edly but  delicately  expressed. 

Personal  Oonolnsion,  22-25. 

22.  Withal— Literally,  But  at  the 
name  time.     Prepare . . .  lodging — A 


lodging :  for  *  I  tru«t  that  J  through 
your  prayers  I  sliaH  be  given  unto 
you.  23  There  salute  thee  *Epa- 
phras,  my  fellow  prisoner  in  Christ 
Jesus;  24  •Marcus,  ''Aristarchus, 
'Dernas,  *^  Lucas,  my  fellow  labour- 
ers. 25  « The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus^  Christ  be  with  your  spiiit. 
Amen. 

6Act8l9.29;  27.  2;  CoL  4.  10. cO- 4.14. 

d2  Tim,  4.  IL e2  Tim.  4.  22;  2  Pe»«f 

8.  la 

mandate,  given  with  the  authority  of 
an  apostle,  and  still  more  the  confi- 
dence of  a  friend  who  knew  tLat  his 
coming  was  an  object  of  earnest  pray- 
ers. A  lodging  —  Which  explains 
Philemon's  hospitality  in  verse  7. 

23.  Epaphras — ^Abbreviated  form  of 
Epaphroditus,  as  Luke  of  Lucanus. 
See  our  life  of  Luke,  vol.  ii,  p.  11.  Per- 
haps the  same  person  as  mentioned  Phil, 
ii,  25;  iv,  18.  The  fact  of  botli  being 
with  Paul  at  Rome  during  his  imprison- 
ment indicates  this;  nor  does  it  at  all 
contradict  this  sameness,  as  Dr.  Hackett 
seems  to  think,  that  he  was  part  of  the 
time,  as  it  here  appears,  in  prison  there. 
It  is  also  not  here  said  that  he  belongs 
in  Colosse,  and  so  does  not  contradict 
the  statement  that  he  really  belonged 
to  Philippi.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
two  persons  where  one  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the 
two. 

24.  Marcus — The  evangelist  See 
his  life,  prefixed  to  his  gospel  in  our 
vol.  i.  Aiistarchus — Note  Acts  xix,  29. 
Demas — ^Abbreviated  form  of  Deme- 
trius. See  notes  CoL  iv,  14  and  2  Tim. 
iv,  10.    Lucas — Luke  the  evangelist 

25.  Your — In  the  plural,  indicating 
that  the  benediction  included  all  in  the 
greeting  of  verses  1-3.  Spirit — More 
solemn  than  you  simply,  as  it  is  with 
the  spirit  of  man  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
communes. 

The  superscription,  thoitgh  not  writ- 
ten by  Paul,  is  ancient,  and,  unlike  some 
of  the  superscriptions,  correct 
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TO  WHOM  WRITTEN. 

The  title  of  the  book,  **to  the  Hebrews,"  if  not  given  by  the  author, 
must  have  been  adopted  by  its  copyists  and  readers  upon  its  earliest 
circulation.  It  is  the  only  title  found  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts 
and  copies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Its  earliest  receivers  from  the 
author,  its  earliest  publishers  and  circulators,  must,  therefore,  have  cer- 
tainly been  "  Hebrews. "  But  what  is  meant  by  **  Hebrews? "  Primarily, 
it  designates  persons  of  Hebrew  descent,  whether  bom  in  Palestine  or 
elsewhere.  Thus  Paul,  though  bom  in  Cilicia,  out  of  Palestine,  asserts 
himself  a  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  Phil,  iii,  5;  2  Cor.  xi,  22.  At  one 
time,  in  Jemsalem,  (Acts  vi,  i,  where  see  notes,)  it  is  used  in  antithesis  to 
Hellenists,  or  Jews  by  descent  but  of  foreign  birth.  This  appears  to 
have  been  but  temporary,  for  the  word  appears  later  to  be  used  specially 
in  application  to  the  entire  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Thus 
Delitzsch  says,  "  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  actually  bore  the  title  ij  tuv 
^Efipaluv  EKKMiala^  (dementis,  Ep,  ad  Jacdb.^  hom.  11,  35,)  as  consisting 
entirely  of  Hebrews."  So  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  Histoiy,  (iv,  5,)  says 
that  the  Jerusalem  Church  consisted  of  Mieving  Hebrews,  e^  ^Eppaiuv 
-moTuv.  So,  as  we  might  expect,  the  very  title  of  the  book,  **  to  the 
Hebrews,"  not  only  points  to  Palestine,  but  designates  the  capital  of 
Palestine,  the  sacred  head  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

This  designation  is  confirmed  by  two  considerations.  First,  the 
epistle,  however  widely  it  was  to  be  afterwards  circulated,  was  prima- 
rily addressed  to  a  single  Church;  and,  second,  circumstances  show 
that  Church  to  have  been  Jemsalem.  That  it  was  primarily  addressed 
to  a  single  Church  is  clear  from  the  last  chapter,  which  is  familiar  in  its 
tone,  and  adjusted  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  particular  Church,  espec- 
ially the  last  three  verses.  The  writer  there  informs  the  Church  of 
Timothy's  liberation,  of  his  own  hope  soon  to  visit  them  with  Timothy, 
and  gives  them  the  salutations  of  the  Italian  Christians  present  with 
him.  See  our  notes  on  the  passage.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  this  epis- 
tle was  sent  to,  and  received  by,  a  single  local  CVixvtc^\i, 
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And  this  Church  was  Jerusalem.  To  what  single  Church  would  an 
epistle  intended  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  general  be  addressed,  but 
to  the  old  representative  capital?  To  what  other  Church  would  an  epis- 
tle be  entitled  **  to  the  Hebrews?  "  Such  is  the  fair  and  clear  presump- 
tion. We  should  assume  this  anticipatively,  and  maintain  it  until  we 
are  met  by  fair  counter  proof.  The  presumption  is  also  against  any  side- 
way  city,  as  Caosarea  or  Alexandria ;  none  of  which  ever  made  any  claim 
in  the  early  ages  to  the  honour.  If  Caesarea  was  really  the  Church  ad- 
dressed, (as  Stuart  is  inclined  to  think,)  how  happens  it  that  Eusebiiia 
of  Caesarea,  the  great  Church  historian,  never  heard  of  it?  If  written 
to  Alexandria,  strange  that  the  illustrious  line  of  Alexandrian  scliol- 
ars,  including  Origen,  never  dreamed  of  it.  If  to  Rome,  as  Alford  con- 
jectures, it  is  unaccountable  that  early  Rome  ignores  or  rejects  both  its 
Paulinity  and  its  canonicity.     We  are  thus  shut  up  to  Jerusalem  alone. 

Tlds  view  is  confirmed  by  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  temple 
ritual  required  by  the  epistle  of  its  readers.  Scholarly  men  might, 
indeed,  be  familiar  with  these  details,  but  our  author  is  not  addressing 
the  learned  class,  but  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  the  men  perfectly 
acquainted  with  their  minutiae  the  appeal  is  first  made,  namely,  to  the 
Jerusalem  Christians ;  and  then  the  epistle  could  well  go  the  rounds 
of  all  the  Pf^lestinian,  and  then  of  the  Gentile,  Churches.  Particularly 
the  phrase,  **witliout  the  gate,"  (xiii,  12,  where  see  our  note,)  prcsuj)- 
poses  that  the  mind  of  author  and  reader  is  at  Jerusalem.  Delitzsch 
acutely  remarks,  that  in  the  epistle  the  constant  antithesis  is  not 
between  the  synagogue  and  the  Churchy  but  between  the  temple  and 
the  emawayuyq — episynagogue  —  of  the  Christians.  **No  traces,"  he 
remarks,  *'are  found  of  any  such  purely  Jewish  Churches  as  this 
addressed  Church  was,  in  the  dispersion." 

The  assumption  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  Jerusalem  agrees 
remarkably  with  the  relations  of  Paul  to  that  Church.  It  was  about 
six  years  before  its  writing  that  the  apostle  visited  Jerusalem,  attend- 
ed by  a  retinue  of  friends,  bearing  donations  from  Greece  and  Asia  to 
the  **poor  saints  at  Jerusalem."  He  was,  with  his  friends,  **  received 
gladly," and  was  enteilained  at  the  house  of  Mnason,  "an  old  disciple." 
And  this  fact  answers  the  objection,  that  the  **  saints  "  of  Jerusalem, 
being  **poor,"  could  not  have  exercised  the  hospitality  ascribed  to 
the  receivers  of  this  epistle,  vi,  10.  But  Paul  and  his  company  had 
experienced  these  very  hospitalities,  and  could  afford  to  give  credit 
for  them.  The  plentiful  hospitalities  which,  as  ** mother  Church," 
the  Jerusalem  Christians  had  to  exercise,  may  have  contributed  to 
mnke  them  **poor."  The  next  day  he  was  received  in  state  by  James 
with  the  elders,  whom  he  **  saluted  "  and  favoured  with  a  full  report 
of  his  wissioimry  success  ** among  the  Gentiles,"  for  which  **they 
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glorified  the  Lord."  (Acts  xxi,  17-20.)  It  is  plain  that  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  including  James,  was  fully  with  Paul.  So  it  had  been 
at  the  Jenisalem  Council,  years  before.  (Acts  xv,  1-19.)  But,  as  at 
the  Jerusalem  Council,  so  at  this  last  visit,  there  was  a  body  of  Ju- 
daistic  outsiders  bitterly  opposed  to  Paul.  As  it  was  the  week  of 
Pentecost,  myriads  of  rural  Judaistic  Christians  were  in  town,  and 
it  was  fatally  concluded  that  Paul  should  perform  a  ritual  to  concili- 
ate them.  In  this  performance  he  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  of  anli- 
Christian  Jews,  from  them  was  rescued  by  the  Romans,  and  sent 
into  what  proved  an  imprisonment  finally  at  Rome.  Peculiarly  ap- 
posite is  his  applicatii  n  of  the  word  restored  (xiii,  19)  to  his  return 
to  a  Church  from  which  he  had  thus  been  violently  snatched  without 
even  permission  to  bid  them  a  hasty  farewell.  That  with  this  Churcli 
he  should  afterward  retain  exchanges  of  communication,  and  that 
to  it  he  should  address  a  memorable  epistle,  second  only  to  his 
Roman,  has  an  interesting  presumption  in  its  favour.  It  precisely 
tallies,  also,  with  the  fact,  that  while  the  closing  chapter  amply  re- 
veals his  person  to  the  Church  he  addresses,  his  name  should  be  with- 
held from  its  commencement,  in  order  that  its  circulation  among 
the  Judaistic  Churches  of  Palestine  might  not  be  impeded.  This 
is  the  ancient  solution;  and  we  hold  it  as  still  standing  good.  It 
blends  beautifully,  too,  with  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Pan- 
taenus,  yet  to  be  given,  that  Paul  declined  to  style  himself  Apostle  in 
writing  to  the  Jerusalem  **  Hebrews,"  reverently  conceding  that  title, 
as  the  epistle  truly  docs,  to  Him  who  was  alone  the  divine  Apostle  to 
the  chosen  race.  Heb.  iii,  1. 

AT  WHAT  TIME  WRITTEN. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  in  ix,  7,  in  describing  the  performance 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  clearly  indicates  that  the  temple  is  still  standing 
and  Jerusalem  undestroyed.  But,  as  we  interpret  x,  25,  37,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  looking  for  the  omens  designated  by  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xxv)  as  betokening  its  coming  doom.  But  the  most  pre- 
cise date  we  think  is  fixed  by  xiii,  23,  (where  see  our  note,)  which 
shows  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  Philippiaus, 
•which  was  written  about  A.  D.  63.  To  the  Philippians  Paul  had 
given  notice  that  when  his  judicial  destiny  was  decided,  he  would 
send  Timothy  to  them,  and  now  he  informs  the  Hebrews  that  Timothy 
is  on  that  mission.  This  epistle,  therefore,  cannot  be  dated  later  than 
64,  six  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  St.  James  had,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  been  martyred  in  62-,  so  that  he  may  be  counted 
among  the  martyrs  commemorated  in  xiii,  7.  See  IiLtvodv\alwcw\.Q  M^*^ 
Bpistle  to  James. 

Vol.  v.— 3 
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AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE   EPISTLE. 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Church — the  Eastern,  including 
Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Western  or  Ro- 
man— the  first  two  received  the  epistle  as  Paul's,  the  last  rejected  it,  both 
as  canonical  and  Pauline.  Yet  those  who  received  it  as  historically 
Paul's,  did  jfrequently,  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  of  style,  either 
conjecture  it  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  from  a  Hebrew 
original  written  by  Paul,  or  that  in  some  way  Paul's  thoughts  had 
been  clothed  with  verbiage  by  another  pen  than  his— as  a  guesg, 
perhaps  Luke's  or  Clement's.  And  here  we  reject  the  illegitimate 
process  by  which  Ltlnemann  and  others  bring  out  a  very  illegitimate 
anti-Pauline  ■  conclusion.  They  illogically  confound  a  matter  of  his- 
torical/<[ic<,  namely,  the  true  authorship  by  Paul,  with  a  matter  of 
op-inioTij  namely,  a  conjectural  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  style. 
Eliminate  the  mere  opinion  from  the  historical  fact,  and  we  have  left 
a  very  clear  consensus  of  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  Churches  in 
the  actual  uncontradicted  authorship  by  Paul.  And  this  elimination 
should  be  made.  For  in  a  matter  of  style  the  modern  critic  may  be 
as  well,  abl€  to  judge  as  the  ancient;  but  in  a  matter  of  fact  the 
modern  inquirer  depends  upon  the  ancient  testimony.  The  one.  is 
guess,  the  other  is  history. 

L  That  the  Palestinian  Church,  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed, 
received  it  as  Paul's,  is  a  very  decisive  fact.  If  the  epistle  were  writ- 
ten to  Jerusalem  Paul  was  certainly  its  author.  The  closing  chapter 
of  the  epistle  entirely  demonstrates  that  the  true  author  was  known 
to  the  Church  addressed,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  subsequently 
visited  the  Church  in  company  with  Timothy.  Five  or  six  years 
afterwards  Jerusalem  was  swept  out  of  existence,  and  was  unable 
to  make  its  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  this  epistle.  And  yet  all  the 
East  claimed  it  as  written  to  the  East.  The  title  "  To  the  Hebrews  " 
was  stamped  upon  it.  And  when  the  Peshito  Version,  which  was  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  into  the  Palestinian  vernacular, 
was  made,  Hebrews  was  inserted  by  Palestinian  authority  in  the  canon, 
and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Pauline  epistles. 

Though  no  early  Oriental  writers  are  now  extant  to  be  quoted  in 
behalf  of  Paul's 'authorship,  yet  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  East.  St.  Jerome,  though  a  Latin  writer, 
spQnt  a  large  share  of  his  life  in  Bethlehem- Jud ah,  and  the  real  view 
of  the  East  is  by  him  repeatedly  stated.  Thus,  in  his  Epistle  to  Evag- 
rius  he  uses  this  expression :  *'  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  all 
the  Greeks  receive,  and  some  of  the  Latins."  In  his  Epistle  to  Dar- 
danns  he  says:  "This  epistle,  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  ia 
received  as  the  Apostle  Paul's,  not  only  hy  the  ChurcJiea  of  the  Eatt^ 
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httt  hy  all  the  past  ecdesiastieal  writers  of  the  Cheek  language^  altbougli 
the  most  [that  is,  of  the  Latins]  think  it  the  work  of  Barnabas  or  Clem- 
ent :  and  this  makes  no  difference,  since  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  daily  celebrated  in  the  reading  of  the  Churches.  If 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  do  not  receive  it  among  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, just  as  the  Greek  Churches,  with  equal  freedom,  do  not  receive 
the  Apocalypse  of  John,  yet  we  receive  both ;  not  following  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day,  but  following  the  authority  of  the  ancient  writers^  who 
mostly  use  the  testimonies  of  both,  not  as  they  are  sometimes  accus- 
tomed to  do  with  the  apocryphal  writers, but  as  canonical." 

From  this  testimony  we  know  that — 1.  The  Churches  of  Palestine, 
and  the  great  body  of  Eastern  Gfeek  writers,  received  the  book  as 
Paul's ;  he  was  accepted  by  the  Hebrews  as  author  of  their  book  of 
Hebrews:  2.  In  this  the  Latins  dissented  from  them:  3.  The  book  was 
read  by  the  Palestinians  in  the  public  service :  4.  For  Jerome  to  accept 
the  book  as  Pauline  and  canonical  was  to  disregard  the  notion  of  the 
hour,  and  to  rely  on  the  *'  authority  of  the  ancient  authors."  Now  as 
Jerome  was  master  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Palestine  and  the 
East,  as  our  modem  times  are  not ;  and  as  he  knew  the  public  services 
and  sentiments  of  the  Palestinian  Churches,  this  testimony  covers  the 
ground  conclusively.  Jerome  would,  indeed,  be  too  late  to  be  a  primi- 
tive witness  to  the  fact  of  Pauline  authorship ;  but  he  is  a  decisive  wit- 
ness of  the  testimony  of  all  the  preceding  writers  and  of  the  Hebrew 
Churches.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  case  he  not  only  aban- 
doned the  western  opinion  for  the  eastern,  but  he  was,  with  Augustine, 
a  main  mover  in  converting  the  Western  Church  to  correct  opinions. 

EusBBius,  the  father  of  Church  history,  resided  in  Csesarea,  Pales- 
tine, and  was  among  the  first  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  New  Testa- 
ment books,  with  their  authors.  He  divides  the  proposed  books  into 
three  classes:  the  undisputed^  the  disputed^  and  the  spurious.  He  rec^* 
ons  fourteen  epistles,  thereby  including  Hebrews  as  Paul's  unditput- 
edly.  with  a  reserve — 1.  That  its  Pauline  authorship  was  questioned  by 
some  of  the  Latins ;  and,  2.  That  its  style  indicated  it  to  be  a  transla- 
tion from  Paul's  original  Hebrew.  His  words  are,  (Book  III,  chap,  iii,) 
**  Foiu'teen  are  dearly  and  certainly  PauVs;  although  it  is  proper  to  be 
known  that  some  have  rejected  that  which  is  written  to  the  Hebrews, 
alleging,  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it  is  spoken  against  as  not 
belonging  to  Paul."  Herein  we  note  two  things:  1.  Eusebius  himself 
considers  the  epistle  to  be  certainly  Paul's,  and  that  this  is  the  true 
churchly  opinion;  2.' That  the  counter  view  is  limited  to  *^the  Church 
of  Rome,"  in  deference  to  which  a  *'some"  dissent,  not  numerous 
enough  to  prevent  the  book's  being  classed  with  the  undisputed.  Yet, 
in  ieforeiice  to  these,  he  does,  in  a  later  passage,  ^^\\  \\>  d.\v|^Ud*. 
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According  as  he  recognised  these  dissenters  or  not,  the  epistle  was 
disputed  or  undisputed.     But  tlie  dissent  was  not  native  to  Palestine. 

In  default  of  extant  remains  of  ancient  eastern  writers  we  have  some 
important  indications  of  this  unanimity.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  in 
about  A.  D.  264,  issued  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  containing  passages  quoted  from  our  book  of  Hebrews,  and  one, 
as  Stuart  says,  is  "  directly  ascribed  to  the  same  apostle  who  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians." — ^Eusebius,  Ecd,  Hist,,  vii,  80.  This  w&i 
of  course,  a  testimony  of  a  representative  body  of  eastern  bishops. 

The  argument  is  conclusive  that  2  Peter  lii,  15,  16  attributes  this 
epistle  to  Paul.  The  words  are:  *'Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
also,  according  to  the  wdsdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you ; 
as  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  tilings ;  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood."  On  these  words  we  note: 
1.  They  speak  of  a  particular  epistle  "  written  unto  you,"  in  distinction 
from  **  all  his  epistles."  There  is  an  antithesis  between  "all"  and 
''written  unto  you."  One  particular  epistle  is  isolated  from  "  all "  the 
rest.  2.  That  one  was  "  written  unto  Tou ;"  that  is,  to  the  converted 
**  Hebrews."  For  it  was  to  such  that  the  First  Epistle  to  Peter  was 
written,  (1  Pet.  i,  1,  where  see  note;)  and  **this  second  epistle"  was 
written  to  the  same,  as  appears  by  2  Peter  iii,  1.  The  one  epistle 
"written  unto  you"  was  written  to  the  Hebrews,  and  could  be  no 
other  than  this  epistle,  8.  Tho  topic  treated  by  that  one  was  tho 
retribution  of  the  judgment  day,  a  topic  on  which  Hebrews  is  abun- 
dantly copious,  ix,  27,  28 ;  x,  19-31 ;  xii,  1,  14,  15.  4.  The  phrase  in 
this  passage  of  2  Peter,  ** things  hard  to  be  understood,"  (dvavoiird  nva,)  is 
too  peculiar  and  too  coincident  with  "hard  to  be  uttered,  "(Heb.  v,  11,) 
dvaspiiTivevTOi  Xsyetv^  hard  to  be  interpreted  to  speaJc,  (see  our  note  on  the  pas- 
sage,) not  to  be  a  direct  reference.  So  many  coincident  facts  are  very 
decisive  that  Paul  is  here  declared  by  the  author  of  2  Peter  to  be  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  as  a  fact  notorious  to  the  Hebrew  Christians. 

n.  Less  primitive,  but  more  learned,  than  the  Church  of  Paleptine, 
was  the  Chukch  op  Alexandria,  founded,  according  to  good  au- 
thorities, by  St.  Mark.  Connected  by  a  single  intermediate  genera- 
tion with  St.  Mark  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
theological  school,  Pantjenus,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  theolog- 
ical chair  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Of  Pantaenus,  Clement  informs 
as  that  he  held  the  epistle  to  be  PauVs,  which  carries  the  testimony 
of  Alexandria  back,  as  we  may  say,  through  Mark,  to  the  apostclic 
age.  This  as  matter  of  history — the  epistle  was  Paul's.  As  matter 
either  of  history  or  conjectural  opinion,  Pantsenus  held  that  Paul-a 
reai^on  for  not  giving  his  name  was,  that  he  was  not  apostle  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  truly  the  Lord  himself  alone  was,  as  Paul  in  the  epistlo 
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truly  states.  Whether  this  was  with  PantsQnus  an  lii&torically-derived 
fact,  or  a  critical  conjecture,  it  is  quite  probably  true ;  and  it  a^  any 
rate  assumes  that  Paul  was  truly  the  author  of  the  epistle. 

CLEMEirr  liimself  attributes  the  epistle  to  Paul.  To  this  historic  fact 
lie  adds,  as  a  solution  of  the  un-Pauline  style,  that  it  was  first  written  by 
Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  Luke,  and  that  Paul  withheld  his 
name  in  order  not  to  repel  the  prejudiced  Jews  from  reading.  All 
this  may  be  true  history;  or  it  may  be  a  conjectural  solution  in  ad- 
dition to  the  historical  fact,  which  is  plainly  affirmed^  that  Paul  was 
author  of  the  book  of  Hebrews. 

Oriosn  was  the  most  eminent  biblical  scholar  of  his  age.  He  taught 
in  Alexandria,  his  native  city,  through  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but 
later  in  CsBsarea-Palestine.  He  was  master  of  all  the  Alexandrian  and 
Palestinian  Christian  literature*  Critically,  he  thought  the  style  un- 
Pauline,  being  too  pure  in  its  Greek,  and  free  from  some  of  Paul's  pe- 
culiarities. Historically,  his  judgment  is  as  follows :  "  Whatever  Church 
holds  this  to  be  an  epistle  of  Paul's,  let  it  receive  approval ;  for  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  men  of  antiquity  (ol  &pxcuoi  &vdpec)  baye 
handed  it  down  as  Paul's." 

This  is  an  historical  statement  of  what  the  original  receivers  of  the 
epistle,  so  far  as  Origen  knew,  affirmed  of  its  authorship.  And  it  is 
inadmissible  (with  Alford)  to  interpolate  a  limitation  of  these  ^  men 
of  antiquity  "  to  Origen's  two  predecessors,  Pantaanus  and  Clement,  for 
no  such  limitation  is  authorized  by  Origen ;  and,  in  fact,  the  words 
may  have  been  written  in  Palestine.  Nor  can  there  be  any  limitation 
as  to  time ;  for  if  there  were,  to  his  knowledge,  any  earlier  antiquity 
than  that  of  these  *'  men,"  which  might  have  denied  the  epistle  to  Paul, 
he  would  have  noted  it.  Historically,  then,  according  to  all  known 
tradition,  the  epistle  is  Paul's. 

Tet  Origen  pays  his  respects  to  the  then  **  modem  "  criticism.  "  Nev- 
ertheless," says  he,  *' who  wrote  the  epistle  God  only  knows;  but  a  ru- 
*  mour  has  come  to  us,  of  some  saying  that  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  it;  and  of  others  saying  that  it  was  written  by  Luke."  Lay  the 
emphasis  on  inows^  and  the  whole  is  clear  and  true.  Decisive  as  the  his* 
torical  testimony  is,  the  style  has  produced  conjectural  opinions,  and 
alisolute  truth  on  the  subject  is  known  to  God  alone.  Yet  Origen 
uniformly  quotes  the  epistle  as  PauFs,  not  from  a  mere  ''habit,"  or 
from  **the  current,"  as  Alford  unjustifiably  says,  forgetting  that  such 
a  ** habit"  must  have  had  a  reasonable  basis,  namely,  the  fact  that 
although  God  alone  absolutely  knows  the  true  author,  yet  there  is  a 
reliable  human  certainty  justifying  the  uniform  assumption  of  its 
Pauline  authorship.  Origen's  universal  habit  of  (\vxot\xi^  B^ibx^^^  ^s^ 
Paul's  own,  shows  that  such  was  his  position. 
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III.  The  Western  or  Roman  Church,  a  Church  defective  in  learning, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  this  epistle  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  either 
ignoring  it  Entirely,  or  ignoring  its  Paulinity.  and  even  rejecting  it 
from  the  New  Testament  Canon.     Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  probably  before  St.  John's  death,  and  prob- 
ably the  personal  friend  of  Paul,  does,  indeed,  quote  largely  from 
it,  apparently  as  Scripture,  yet,  as  was  the  custom,  without  naming 
the  author.     He  possibly  recognised  it  as  both  canonical  and  Paul- 
ine.     But  Clement  stands  nearly  alone  in  such  recognition.      Ire- 
NiKCS  of  Lyons,  Gaul,  probably  wholly  ignores  it,  perhaps  "was  igno- 
rant of  it;  and  his  pupil,  Hippolttus,  Bishop  of  Novi  Portus,  near 
Rome,  stands  tn  the  same  predicament.     It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
epistle  was  received  into  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— certainly  not  as  Paul's.     The  Muratorian  Catalogub  of  New 
Testament  books,  belonging  at  Rome  to  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  does  not  clearly  name  it.     There  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
passage  in  this  catalogue,  which  in  the  Latin,  as  corrected  by  West- 
cott,  {Canon  of  the  New  Testmnent^)  reads  thus  :    *'Fertur  etiam  ad 
Laodicenses,  alia  ad  Alexandrinos,  Paul!  nomine  finctse  ad  hseresim 
Marcionis."     The  last  *'ad"  Westcott  holds  to  be  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  Trpof,  and  so  may  be  rendered  in  regard  to.     We  may  trans- 
late thus:   ** There  is  in  circulation  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  an- 
other to  the  Alexandrians,  forged  under  the  name  of  Paul,  in  regard 
to  the  heresy  of  Marcion."     We  shall  soon  give  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing this  epistle  to  the   Alexandrians  to  be  our  Hebrews.      In  the 
Latin  Church  of  Africa,  Tertullian  quotes  the  epistle  in  support  of 
a  position  of  his ;  but  he  quotes  it  as  written  by  Barnabas ;  and  he 
imagines  that  he  is  exalting  its  credit  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Barnabas  was  no  less  than  an  apostle's  colleague !     Both  the 
Paulinity  and  the  canonicity  of  our  epistle  would  fail  if  judged  by 
early  Rome  alone.      The  reasons  we  take  to  be  nearly  these.      The 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  Church  of  all,  being  demolished  and* 
dispersed,  was  unable  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  its 
recipient,  and  no  other  Church  had  any  claim  to  assert.     The  epistle 
travelled,  as  an  orphan,  slowly  westward.     And  the  farther  the  east 
from  which  it  came  (as  from  Jerusalem  rather  than  Caesarea)  the  mora 
satisfactory  this  explanation  of*  its  slow  reception.     It  came  to  Rome, 
not  like  Rome's  own  great  epistle,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Pauline  epis- 
tles, headed  with  the  illustrious  name  of  Paul,  but  anonymous.     Nor 
did  its  first  chapter  open  like  the  Roman  document,  with  an  elastic 
Romanic  majesty,  (see  our  vol.  iii,  p.  289,)  but  with  a  certain  Alexan- 
drlan  rhythm  and  tune.    In  addition  to  this,  it  is  held  by  such  scholars 
^  Wetstein  and  Hug,  that  such  passages  as  Heb.  vi,  4-8,  and  x,  26-31, 
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were  quoted  by  the  heretical  Montanists  at  Rome  to  prove  their  doc- 
trine that  fallen  members  of  the  Church  should  never  be  re-admitted. 
The  Roman  Church  bitterly  opposed  this  Montanist  view,  and  so  re- 
jected this  anonymous  epistle  from  the  East  that  seemed  to  sustain  it. 
It  was  in  A.  D.  494  that  a  Roman  council,  headed  by  Pope  Gclasius, 
included  in  their  catalogue  of  canonical  books  fourteen  epistles  of 
Paul,  which,  of  course,  embraced  Hebrews.  The  Council  of  Trent 
confirmed  this  decision. 

RIVAL  CLAIMS  TO  ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 

Against  the  other  names  proposed  as  authors  of  this  epistle  the 
Arguments  appear  conclusive. 

Dabnabab  is  named  by  Tertullian  alone.  None  of  his  great  African 
successors,  as  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  accept  the  opinion  ;  but 
ascribe  the  epistle  to  Paul.  His  native  island  of  Cyprus  makes  no 
claim  for  Barnabas;  on  the  contrary,  Epiphanius,  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  sustains  the  claim  of  Paul.  The  opinion  of 
Tertullian  has  had  scarce  a  follower  in  any  age. 

The  other  rivals,  as  Clement,  Luke,  and  Apollos  are  named,  not  on 
primitive  historical  evidence,  but  as  solutions  of  the  problem  of  style. 

Clement,  being  Bishop  of  Rome,  if  he  were  the  author  of  the  epistle, 
would  have  been  loudly  sustained  by  Rome.  The  epistle  would  not  have 
been  an  oi*phan  and  a  fugitive,  but  a  native  and  a  power,  in  the  West. 
Besides,  his  style  is  less  like  that  of  the  epistle  than  PauPs  own  style. 

LxTKE  was  a  native,  or  at  least  a  resident,  of  Antioch",  and  Antioch 
was  amply  able  to  give  notoriety  to  his  claim;  but  Antioch  speaks 
for  Paul  alone.  And  of  Luke,  too,  we  affirm  that  his  style  is  far  more 
unlike  the  style  of  Hebrews  than  is  Paul's  own  style.  The  resem- 
blance to  Luke's  style  are  in  minutise  and  turns  of  expression ;  wliich 
he  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  from  intimacy  with  Paul. 
What  has  Luke  written  that  indicates  that  he  could  have  written  that 
grandiloquent  first  chapter  of  Hebrews  ?  Where  in  Luke's  style  is 
the  first  tinge  of  Alexandrianism  ?  What  authority  had  Luke  en- 
titling him  to  write  the  magisterial  rebuke  of  Heb.  v,  12-14  ?  What 
probability  that  a  modest  Gentile  like  Luke  should  assume  to  read  so 
imperatorial  a  lecture  on  apostasy  to  the  mother  Church  of  Christianity? 

Afollos  is  the  last,  but  not  the  poorest,  guess,  having  been  first 
suggested  by  Luther  fourteen  centuries  after  date.  So  ifar  as  style  of 
language  is  concerned,  we  might  say  that  Luke's  description  of  him, 
in  Acts  xviii,  24,  renders  him  a  fair  candidate ;  but  not  as  to  style  of 
mind.  He  appears  as  a  rich,  popular  orator,  easy  to  follow,  mighty 
ic  Scripture.  But  there  are  traits  in  Hebrews  of  difficult  transition, 
broken  connexions  of  thought,  and  suspensions  ol  t\\e  «otoi^^^\.  ycl  w<i'8\ 
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to  digression,  whicli  are  by  no  means  easy  for  the  mind  to  follow,  and 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Apolline  theory,  and  call  for  Paul 
alone. 

IT  BEARS  THE  SURE  TOKEN  OF  A  PAULINE  EPISTLE. 
Paul,  however,  never  specified  his  name  at  the  head  to  be  the  sure 
token  of  an  epistle  from  him,  but  the  'benediction  at  the  end.  This 
token  he  gave  in  one  of  his  earliest  epistles  (2  Thess.  iii,  17,  18)  as  the 
sure  test,  in  these  words:  "The  salutation  of  [me]  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand, which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I  write.  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Je»m  Christ  he  with  you  alL  Amen."  This  benedictory 
salutation  is  given  in  all  his  thirteen  epistles ;  and  this  token  it  is  very 
significant,  and,  we  think,  very  conclusive,  to  note,  is  carefully  and  ex- 
plicitly given  at  the  end  of  Hebrews.  It  is  authenticated  as  PauVs  hy 
PauVs  own  appointed  token.  Thus,  while  the  display  of  his  name 
was  not  allowed  to  impede  the  general  circulation  of  the  epistle,  the 
assurance  of  his  authorship  was  carefully  *given  to  his  friends  at  Jeru- 
salem. Finally,  if  Delitzsch's  suggestion,  given  in  our  note  on  chap. 
i,  1,  is  valid,  then  Paul's  name,' twice  written,  does  stand  occultly  at 
the  head  of  the  epistle ;  a  secret  guarantee,  perhaps,  to  his  friends,  but 
invisible  to  the  eyes  of  his  opponents;  and  so  leaving  its  difiusion  im- 
peded throughout  the  Hebrew  Christian  world. 

THE  TWO  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  STYLE. 
The  maintainers  of  Paul's  authorship  have  suggested  two  conjecturaJ 
solutions  of  the  question  of  the  supposed  un-Pauline  style  of  the  epistle. 

,  The  j'^r**  is  the  hypothesis  that  Paul,  by  converse  or  by  notes,  gave  the 
thoughts,  and  Luke,  Clement,  or  ApoUos  wrote  them  out  in  his  own 
style.  The  second  is  the  assumption  of  an  original  Hebrew,  of  which 
the  present  epistle  is  a  Greek  translation  by  one  of  the  above  writers. 

Of  these  two  solutions  the  preferable  would  be  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Hebrew  original,  with  a  translation  under  Paul's  supervision.  Of  that 
translation,  as  it  stands,  we  can  conceive  no  one  capable  but  A  polios. 
He  may  have  furnished  the  Alexandrian  surface  varnish ;  have  yet  pro- 
served  the  Pauline  peculiarities  of  connexion  and  transition  underlying ; 
have  secured,  in  Alexandrian  fashion,  the  uniform  reference  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  and,  with  Paul's  association,  have  hit  off  the  Greek  word- 
plays, and  even  the  verbal  arguments  upon  the  covenant-testament. 
There  is  some  appearance  in  the  words  of  Clement  that  there  was  his- 
torical authority  for  this  hypothesis ;  but  the  fatal  defect  is,  that  there 
is  no  known  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  such  Hebrew  original.  The 
objection  might  be  plausibly,  hut  not  satisfactorily,  obviated,  by  sup- 
posing it  lost  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  the 

CJjuTcb. 
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SUGGESTION   OP  A  THIRD  SOLUTION. 

As  this  is  a  field  still  open,  we  venture  a  solntion  of  our  own. 
There  were,  to  the  later  Jewish  Church,  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  St.  Paul,  both  a  rabbinical  and  an  Alexandrian  side.  Rabbin- 
ism,  with  its  Targum  and  its  talinudical  traditions,  belonged  to  Baby- 
lon and  the  East;  Alexandrianism,  with  its  Septuagint  and  its  Philo- 
nean  philosophies,  belonged  to  the  West;  and  both  blended  their 
influences  upon  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  Delitzsch,  who  has  pro- 
foundly studied  this  subject,  very  strongly  maintains  that  Alexandri- 
anism performed  a  very  important  and  divinely-appointed  part  iu 
bridging  over  the  public  thought  from  the  old  covenant  to  the  new. 
Philonism  was  a  brilliant  eflfort  to  bring  the  narrower,  yet  most  divine 
Old  Testament  thought,  into  unison  with  the  new  expansive  age. 
This  it  could  not  by  any  speculation  successfully  do;  for  it  required 
Christ  with  his  divine  history  to  unite  the  new  to  the  old.  Thence  it 
became  important  to  take  the  right  elements  that  both  Rabbinism  and 
Philonism  furnished,  and  reconstruct  them  into  Christian  verity.  Paul 
did  this  largely  in  regard  to  Rabbinism  in  Romans,  Colossians,  and 
Galatians.  Johh  did  this  in  regard  to  the  Logos,  or  Word;  and  in 
John  a  shade  of  the  Alexandrian  style  is  distinctly  visible,  even  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  St.  Paul  such  a  reconstruction  is  somewhat 
performed  in  Galatians  iv,  21-31,  where  see  our  notes.  The  same  Alex- 
andrianism appears  in  the  speech  of  Stephen.  But  its  greatest  work, 
after  John,  is  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  we  venture  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  work  was  performed  solely  by  Paul  himself. 

In  working  this  problem  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Paul  had  a 
variety  of  surface  styles,  with  a  wonderful  identity  of  underlying  men- 
tal style.  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Timothy  are  remarkably 
different  in  surface  colorings ;  yet  we  feel  the  one  underlying  mind  of 
Paul  dealing  with  us  in  all.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  surface,  and 
even  in  spirit,  between  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  and  the  eighth 
chapter.  The  style  of  that  eighth  chapter  approaches  that  of  Hebrews 
more  than  it  does  that  of  the  first  chapter.  Specially  does  Romans 
viii,  18-23  exhibit  the  same  mystical  blend  of  grandeur  and  slow 
raoving  pathos  with  Hebrews.  Who  can  doubt  that  1  Cor.  x,  1-11 
and  Heb.  ii,  7-19  came  from  the  same  pen  ? 

Now  at  Jerusalem  there  was  one  or  more  Alexandrian  synagogues, 
and  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  shows  that  an  Alexandrian  spirit  per- 
vaded the  air.  Among  the  Alexandrian  liberalists  of  Jerusalem,  rather 
than  among  the  rabbinical  bigots,  Christianity  was  likely  to  prevail. 
The  rabbinical  side  emphasized  the  human  Messiah,  and  tended  to 
reject  his  divinity,  and  so  ran  into  Ebionism.  The  Alexaivdx\a.i\.  Y^'ik- 
(crred  the  ideal,  almost  iinperaonal,  Log08-Mesaio,\\,  miOl^^x^  ^\.\Sl\s!^:^r.^ 
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at  our  Lord's  humiliation,  weakness,  suflfering,  and  death.  Philo  had 
taught  them  this  transcendentalism,  attenuating  the  Messiah  of  prophecy 
almost  into  an  idealism.  It  was,  then,  to  save  this  Alexandrine  class  of 
Christians  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle.  His  whole  epistle  is  one  great 
effort  to  reconstruct  Philonean  Messianism  into  Christian  Messianism. 
He  begins  by  affirming  all  the  transcendental  grandeur  of  the  Mes- 
siah's origin  in  the  highest  style  of  Philonism ;  he  shows  how  thereby 
the  very  humiliations  are  as  sublime  as  they  are  tender.  How  glorious 
is  his  picture  of  the  divine  Apostle  Messiah;  how^  touching,  melting, 
winning  his  portraiture  of  the  suffering,  dying,  priest-victim  Messiah ! 
And  then  all  the  ritual  of  Mosaicism  is  wrought  into  a  vivid  sym- 
bolism of  that  divine  Sufferer's  expiation.  Thereupon  with  what 
tearful  pathos,  yet  awful  menace,  does  he  warn  his  Hebrews  from 
apostatizing  from  this  living-dying  Christ  I 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  having  learned  the  danger  of  Hebrew 
apostasy,  and,  probably,  having  learned  that  a  large  section  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  had  in  fact  already  so  apostatized,  (note  on  vi,  4,) 
our  apostle,  after  his  release,  stopping  at  Rome— or,  as  Mr.  Lewin 
suggests,  at  Puteoli  or  at  Ephesus,  (where  John's  style  shows  that 
Alexandriuism  was  no  stranger,) — had  spent  some  weeks  in  an  in- 
tense reading  oy«r  of  the  works  of  Philo  and  his  school,  with  purpose 
of  this  reconstruction.  He  is  about  to  address  a  class  of  thinkers  to 
whom  that  style  is  very  attractive.  Just  as  he  once  talked  Hebrew  to 
win  the  Hebrew  Jerusalcm'ites,  (Acts  xxii,  2,)  he  can  now  talk  Philo  to 
win  these  Alexandrian  Jerusalemites.  His  own  mind  has  a  side  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  style,  as  well  as  for  the  measures  of  the  Greek  poets,  or 
the  wisdom  of  the  rabbles.  Partly  unconsciously  and  partly  consciously 
and  willingly,  he  would,  at  least  in  parts  of  his  essay — for  this  style 
reigns  only  in  parts — adopt  the  style  with  which  he  was  then  imbued. 
He  will  give  to  his  Alexandrians  at  Jerusalem  a  better  Philo  than 
Philo.  And  theii  we  shall  understand  those  strange  words  of  the  Mui  a- 
torian  fragment,  quoted  on  a  previous  page,  about  the  **  epistle  to 
the  Alexandrians,  forged  in  the  name  of  Paul,  in  regard  to  the  heresy 
of  Marcion."  The  epistle  was  truly  Paul's;  it  was  truly  addressed  to 
Ihe  ** Alexandrians,"  but  to  the  Alexandrians  at  Jerusalem;  it  was, 
not  intentionally  but  really,  a  powerful  refutation  of  the  **  heresy  of 
Marcion;"  for  Marcion  rejected  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whereas  the  very  first  chapter  of  Hebrews  sublimely  identifies  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  the  Jehovah  of  the  old  covenant. 

Philo  JuD-aius,  born  in  Egypt  a  few   years  before  the  birth  of 

our  Saviour,  was  a  resident  of  Alexandria,  and  of  priestly  rank.     He 

was  once  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  Emx^eror  Claudius, 

and  was  by  marriage  allied  to  the  royal  Yiouae  of  Judea.    In  religious 
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philo8opby  be  endeavoured  to  fiad  all  true  philosophy,  which  in  his 
view  was  mainly  identical  with  Platonism,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
His  works,  in  four  volumes,  translated  by  Yonge,  form  a  part  of  Bohu's 
Ecclesiastical  Library. 
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PART  FIRST. 

THB   APOSTLE'S   ARGUMIINT. 

I.  Transcendent  dignity  op  the  Son  as  Apostle  and  High 

Pmest  introductorily  presented i,  l-ii,  18 

1.  Transcendent  dig^ty  of  the  Son  as  divine  Apostle 

of  our  age i,  1-4 

2.  That  transcendence  proved  by  Old  Testament  texts        i,  5-14 

3.  Guilt  of  disregarding  his  word  proportioned  to  the 

dig^ty  of  his  nature. ii,  1-4 

A.  Nor    are   angels    lord    over   this   dispensation,   but 

JESUS ii,5-8 

6.  That  liordship  assumed  that  he  might  be  able  to 

suffer  for  and  with  our  humanity ii,  9-18 

n.  The  Son  as  our  divine  Apostle  fully  contemplated iii,  1-iv,  13 

1.  Superior  as  Son  to  Moses,  Tirho  was  only  servant. .        iii,  1-6 

2.  Hence,  dread  warnings  against  disobedience  to  the 

Son,  like  the  Jews'  disobedience  to  Moses iii,  Y-iv,  13 

a.  IsraeVs  failure  of  the  divine  Rest  as  warning iii,  T-ll 

b.  Application  of  the  warning  to  you. iii,  12-15 

c  For  was  it  not  the  unbeliever  thai  failed  of  the  Best? iii,  16-iv,  2 

d.  Ibr  us^  toOj  remains  a  rest,  a  danger,  and  a/a  adjudging 

WORD,., iv,  3-13 

III  The  Son  as  oxm  divinb  High  Priest  fully  contemplated.,  iv,  14-x,  18 

A.  INTRODUCTORY:— 

L  Recurrence  to  former  view  of  our  High  Priest iv,  14-16 

2.  Real  qualities  of  High  Priest,  exhibited  in  Ohrist. .        y,  1-10 

3.  (Parenthetic  rebuke  for  unteachableness  and  liability 

to  apostasy  \  encouragement) y,  11-ryi,  20 

B.  FULL  U1VFOLD1N6  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIESTHOOD  :— 

L  It  is  not  local  and  transient,  like  the  Aaccomc^  \ra^. 

aaiversal  and  perpetual^  like  the  Me\c\uxed.c^^axL.     ^v\.-*^ 
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n.  It  is  the  Nbw-dispensational,  Anttitpical,  Testament- 
ary, All-sufficient,  real  High  Priesthood  and  sac- 
rifice of  which  the  whole  old-dispensational  Priest- 
hood and  Ritual  were  shadows viii,  1-x,  18 

1.  It  is  New-Dispensational. — ^Being  the  substance  of 

the  old  shadows,  it  introduces  a  new  covenant 

and  age yiii,  1-13 

2.  It  is  Antittpical ix,  1-28 

a.  Tha  (two-fold)  tabemade,  with  its  Jwrniture  and  priestly 

service  is  without  worth  but  as  a  type ix,  1-10 

hb  Of  which  the  heavenly  tabernacle^  with  Christ  offering 

himself  is  the  antitype ix,  11-14 

c  Testamentary. — (By  the  death  and  ascension  of  ov/r  High 

Priest  the  new  covenant  is  truly  a  last  wiU  and  testament)     ix,  15-18 

d^  Ashy  a  profuse  typical  bloodsJied  the  ea/rthly  ritual  things 
are  purified^  so  with  a  better  sacrifice  are  the  heavenly 
things  consecrated ix,  lD-28 

3.  It  is  All-Sufficient. — ^Ani^ial  blood,  being  intrinsi- 

cally worthless  for  pardon  of  sin,  is  antit3rpical- 

ly  replaced  by  the  all-sufficient  self-o£fered  blood       x,  1-18 

a.  AniTncd  blood  intrinsically  worthless  for  our  justification. .  x,  1-4 

b.  TJie  atonement  made  by  Christ's  submission  to  the  demand 

for  it  is  all-sufficient x,  6-18 


PART  SECOND, 

ADMONITORY,  INSPIRATIONAI<,  AND  PERSONAL  OON- 

OIiUSION& 

1.  Admonitory. — ^Having  such  a  High  Priest  beware  of 

unbelief  tending  to  apostasy  and  death x,  19-39 

2.  Inspirational. — The  glories  of  Faith  in  its  illustri- 

ous examples  of  old xi,  1-xii,  2 

3.  Admonitory. — ^Review  your  past  history  as  a  lesson 

of  cheerful  and  hopefid,  yet  fearful,  endurance. ...      xii,  3-11 
A.  Inspirational. — ^In  view  of  our  Mount  Zion,  so  supe- 
rior to  Sinai,  let  us  have  grace  and  confidence...    xii,  18-29 
5.  Personal. — Admonitions  and  salutations  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Church xiii,  1-21 

€•  Postscript xiii,  22-25 
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GOD,  'wlio  at  sundry  times  and 
•in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  athers  by  the 

if  Num.  12. 6, 8. b  Deut.  4. 30 ;  Gal.  4. 4 ;  Eph. 

1 10. c  John  1. 17;  15. 15;  chap.  3.  8. 

PART  FIRST. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

CHAPTER  L 

L  Transcendence  op  the  Son  as 
GLORIOUS  Apostle  and  as  suffering 
High  Priest  op  the  new  Age,  intro- 

DUCl'lVELY  presented,  1,  1-11,  19. 

1.  Transcendence ,  of  the  Son  as 
divine  Apostle  of  our  Agre,  1-4. 

With  a  most  impressive  grandeur 
does  our  author  open  upon  his  readers 
the  full  affirmation  of  the  divine  orig- 
ination of  tlie  Son,  preparatory  to  un- 
folding tlie  true  glory  of  his  humiliation. 
If  his  Alexandrian  audience  glory  in 
asserting  the  Son's  divinity,  he  can  re- 
assert that  same  on  the  hlgliest  key. 

1.  God — ^The  divine  name  is  not 
thus  placed  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
epistle  in  the  Greek.  The  first  words 
are  the  two  Greek  adverts,  rendered 
sundry  times  and  divers  manners, 
7rokvfjepo)C  Kal  TroZvrpoTrwf.  Each  of 
tliese  Greek  words  begins  with  a  pol; 
and  Dclitzsch  asks  whether  this  is  ac- 
cidental, or  whether  the  epistle  does 
thus  begin  intentionally,  with  a  hint  of 
Paul's  own  name.  Sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners^ — More  literally:  In 
rruiny  parts  atid  by  mmiy  methods.  The 
words  describe  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  tlie  old  revelations,  in  depreci- 
atory comparison  with  the  unity  of  rev- 
elation by  the  Son.  There  is  no  Greek 
word  answering  to  times.  In  many 
parts,  indicates  that  truth  came  by 
piecemeal  through  a  succession  of  ages. 
Divers  manners — Sometimes  by  vis- 
ions and  dreams,  sometimea  by  word  of 


prophets,  2  Hath  *'in  these  last 
days  *  spoken  unto  us  by  Ida  Sou, 
<*whom  he  hatli  appointed  heir  of 

<f  Psalm  2.  8;  Matt.  2L  38;  S8.  18;  John  8.  85; 
Romans  8. 17. 

mouth,  by  the  declaration  of  angels,  by 
the  impulsive  inspiration  of  prophets, 
by  types  and  symbols.  These  were 
all,  however,  as  but  lamps  and  candles 
before  the  coming  of  the  sun.  In  time 
past — JliiXai,  in  the  olden  time,  ancient- 
ly; including  the  whol6  period  of  infe- 
rior revelation  before  the  coming  of  tho 
Son.  The  fathers — ^The  Hebrew  jm- 
cestry,  who  heard  the  ancient  revela- 
tions. By  the  prophets — Including 
the  inspired  mediums  of  either  or  all 
these  methods  of  revelation,  at  whose 
head  was  Moses. 

2.  These  last  days — Tho  Englisli 
gives  accurately  the  general  sense  of 
the  peculiar  phrase,  ctt'  kax^''"'^  '''^v 
^fjiepuv  n)VT(jv,  the  ultimatum  or  final- 
ity of  tliese  days.  We  take  it  that  ktr* 
kaxarov,  at  the  finality,  is  tlie  true  an- 
tithesis to  time  past,  or  of  old;  and 
that  of  these. .  .days  defines  the^wo/- 
ity  as  cxmsisting  of  these  Messianic,  iu 
contrast  to  tho  old  prophetic,  dkys. 
So  Delitzsch  defines  tlie  phrase  as  sig- 
nifying "for  our  autlior  here,  as  for 
Peter,  (1  Pet.  1,  20,)  that  'last  time' 
which  he  viewed  as  already  begun, 
and  as  in  process  of  unfolding  itself  be- 
fore his  eyesy  His  Son — Greek,  a  son. 
The  old  seers  were  but  prophets;  this 
last  is  no  less  tlian  a  son.  But  infer- 
entlally,  as  the  prophets  were  his 
prophets,  so  the  son  is  no  less  than 
his  Son-  And  how  lofty  a  being,  how 
infinitely  superior  to  the  prophets  of 
old  is  this  Son,  Paul  proceeds  to  unfold. 
Render  the  whole  sentence  thus:  In 
many  parts  and  hy  many  methods  God^ 
having  spolceu  to  the  follieTS  m  ^e  oVA«?^ 
tiim  \y\i  t?ie  prophets,  "^iojs  m  ttxt  jvaoi.' 
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all  things,  «by  whom  also  he  made 

€  John  1.  3;  1  Cor.  8.  6;  Col.  1. 16. 

ity^  consisting  of  these  days,  spoken  un- 
to us  by  a  Son.  There  is  in  the  sen- 
tence an  elegant  antithesis,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  neatly  adjusted  con- 
trastive  terms.  Compare  remarks  on 
Paul's  rhythmical  passages  in  our  vol. 
iii,  p.  287,  and  our  note  on  Rom.  i,  1. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  another  as  finely 
rounded  a  period  in  this  epistle  as  this 
introductory  one. 

In  the  sublime  three  descriptive 
clauses  that  follow,  the  writer  goes 
deeper  and  deeper  at  each  step,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  back  into  eternity. 
He  traces  his  predicates  regressively. 
First,  the  Son's  neirship  of  all  things; 
preceded  by  his  creation  of  all  things ; 
and  that  preceded  by  his  inmost  ema- 
native  identity  with  the  divine  Es- 
sence. The  predicate  phrase,  whom 
he  hath  appcSinted  heir  of  all  things, 
is  based  upon,  by  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds ;  and  that  upon  the  being 
and  upholding  of  verse  3,  all  furnish- 
ing a  description  of  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  eternal  Son. 

And,  undoubtedly,  we  must  here 
avail  ourselves  of  the  important  dis- 
tinction between  "the  order  of  na- 
ture "  and  "  the  order  of  time."  One 
eternal  may,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
precede  another  eternal.  An  eternal 
cause  eternally  precedes  an  eternal  ef- 
fect, as  an  eternal  Father  precedes  an 
eteBnal  Son.  God's  eternal  nature  and 
person  precede  in  order  his  foreknowl- 
edge, as  his  foreknowledge  precedes 
his  predeterminations.  So  the  heirship 
of  Christ,  if  eternal,  is  preceded  by  his 
creation  of  the  worlds^  which  means  not 
merely  the  production  of  planets  and 
earths,  but  the  eternal  self-revelation 
of  God  in  production  of  creature  exis- 
tence. And  this  creation  is  preceded 
by  God's  self-expression  in  the  eternal 
Word ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  mentally 
conceived,  the  generation  by  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Son. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer 

the  questions  here  aroused  before  the 

oommont&tors,  When  did  the  Son  be- 

oome  heir  of  all  tbinga  ?    And  what 

Mre  the  all  tbinga  of  wtnch  he  became 


the  worlds;    3  '^Who,  being  the 

/John  1. 14 ;  14. 9 ;  2  Cor.  4.  4 ;  Col.  1. 15. 

heir?    To  the  first  question  the  an- 
swcr  has  been  made  by  many  anno- 
tators  that  his  heirship  took  place  at 
the  resurrection  and  ascension.    And 
undoubtedly  it  did  take  place,  for  the 
divine-human  Son,  at  that  time;   but 
that  was  only  an  objectivizing  of  the 
eternal  heirship  of  the  Logos  of  John 
and  the  Son  of  our  present  writer. 
More  erroneous  is  the  answer  of  some 
commentators,  that  it  was  an  heirship  in 
God's  eternal  purpose,  as  if  the  Logos 
by  whom  (John  i,  3)  every  thing  became 
existent  which  has  become,  were  not 
eternal  Son,  and,  if  Son,  then  heir.   The 
back-ground  of  the  divine  Essence  be- 
comes manifest  through  the  Word  re- 
sulting in  creation ;  which  is  existence 
different  from  the  divine  Being.    Heir 
— Not  simply  lord,  possessor,  (which 
would  be  true  of  the  Father,)  but  de- 
rived possessor,  as  Son  of  a  Father, 
though  a  Father  that  never  dies.    All 
things — Not  only  earth,  planets,  suns, 
fixed  stars,  and  tiebuUB,  but  all  the  real 
universe  of  which  these  are  but  ex- 
ternal glimpses  perceptible  to  our  little 
optics.     Were  we  endowed  with  an 
additional  number  of  senses,  vast  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  God's  created  uni- 
verse would  open  before  our  percep- 
tions and  our  knowledge.     Worlds 
— All  the  mundane  systems  of  which 
the  universe  ever  consisted.    As  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  cosmos,  frame- 
world,  and  ceon,  time- world,  the  latter 
is  here  used.   So  that  the  term  worlds, 
here,  first  suggests  systems  successive 
in  time,  and  tlien  by  secondary  impli- 
cation, takes  in  their  space-filling  or 
frame-work  character,   if    such   tJiey 
have.    So,  also,  is  the  same  wori  used 
at  chap,  xi,  3.    That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing is  absolutely  proved  ty  ver.  10-12. 
If  the  reader  compare  thene  views  of 
this  passage  with  John  i,  1-14;  Col. 
i,  15,  and  onwards ;  Phil,  ii,  6 ;  1  Cor. 
viii,  6;    x,  4;    xv,  47;    2  Cor.  iv,  4; 
viii,  9,  he  will  reasonably  infer  that 
the  author  of  Hebrews  agrees  with 
John  and  Paul  in  his  views  of  the  ex- 
alted nature  of  the  Son,  or  Logos,  in 
his  pre-ex\atciv\\.  V>c«\%.    Having  tlius 
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l»ri<i:litness  of  liin  ^lory  and  the  ex- 
press ima^e  of  his  person,  and  ^  up- 
holding all  things  by  the  word  of 


1/ John  1.  I;  CoL  1. 17;  Rer.  4.  11. A  Chap. 

7.^:9.12,14  an 


ti-aced  tLo  heirship  and  creatorship  of 
the  Son,  he  now  penetrates  even  more 
deeply  into  his  essential  relations  to 
the  divine  Essence. 

3.   Brightaess... glory — ^The  rela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  indi- 
cated as  that  of  an  essential  glory  to 
a  brightness,  or  forth-beaming  radia- 
tion.   Hence  the  Nicene  Creed  styles 
the  Son,   "Light  of  light,"  (9wc  e« 
^To^y  literally,  light  out  from  light,) 
and  pronounces  the  Father  and  Son  to 
be  of  one  substance,  "  consubstantial," 
as  light  and  light  are  one.     Stuart 
asks  if  the  sun  and  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  him  are  "consubstantial?" 
The  reply  is,  that  the  body  of  the  sun 
is  material,  whereas  the  glory,  the 
pure  "light,"  is  the  very  essence  of 
God,  and  its  radiations  being  also  lu- 
minosity, are  consubstantial  with  it. 
In  place  of  the  dark,  material,  central 
body  of  the  sun,  issuing  its  rays,  is 
the  central  divine  Essence,  which,  in 
the  Miltonic  phrase,  is  "  dark  with  ex- 
cessive bright,"  yet  unfolding  its  visible 
eJIulgence  in  the  Son.    Brightness—: 
The  Greek  thus  rendered  is  airavyaofia, 
which  may  signify  either,  1.  A  ray 
actually  darting  forth  from  the  glory 
or  luminosity ;  2.  A  bright  spot  shed 
upon  a  surface  upon  which  it  alights ; 
or,  3.  A  light-form;  being  the  shape  as- 
sumed by  the  collected  beams  in  combi- 
nation: a  second  emanative  luminosity 
repeating  the  lirst  luminosity.     That 
this  last  is  the  meaning  here  is  clear 
from  such  phrases  as,  (Col.  i,  4,)  "  image 
of  the  invisible  God ; "  (Phil,  ii,  5,)  "  form 
of  God,"  on  which  passages  see  notes. 
This  emanative  nature  of  the  (nzavyao- 
fta  is  ground  for  the  use  of  the  terms 
Son,  Word,  and,  in  the  present  epistle, 
Apostle.    Chap.iii,  1,  where  see  note. 
Express  image — ^The  image,  here,  is 
literally  the  Jigure  or  letters  made  upon 
a  surface  by  a  stamp.    Hence,  the  rela- 
tion between  tlie  Father  and  Son  is  here 
indicated  by  that  between  the  stamp 
and  the  impreaa  it  dxea.    This  ill  ustra- 1 


his  power,  ''when  he  liad  hy  him- 
self purged  our  sins,  'sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 

»  Psalm  110. 1 ;  EpheslanH  1.  20;  chapter  8.  1 
10. 12;  12.2:  1  Peters.  22. 

—  .■■»^l  ■■■!  ■■■■  ^i^>^^ 

tion,  of  course,  touches  only  the  two 
points  of  derivation  and  oneness.    Per- 
son — More  properly,  substance;  same 
word  as  in  xi,  1,  where  see  note.    The 
eternal  Son  is  the  express  image  of  the 
Father's  basis-reality,  his  essential  be- 
ing.   The  one  is  God  permanent,  and 
the  other  is  God  emanant.    Uphold- 
ing— ^As  the  ine^ablo  Essence  is  the 
background,  so  the  Word  is  its  reve- 
lation in  executive  action.    This  Word 
is  the  eternal  medium  between  the  Es- 
sence and  all  external  creations,  both 
in  bringing  and  maintaining  them  in 
existence.    Word  of  his  power-r— A 
more  energetic  phrase  than  "  his  pow- 
erful word,"  as  it  is  sometimes  reii- 
dered.    The  emphasis  is  on  his  pow- 
er, and  its  word  is  its  expression  in 
act.    The  Socinian  explanation,  refer- 
ring it  to  the  "  Gospel,"  is  entirely  out 
of  place.    As  executive  of  the  divine 
essential  God,  the  Word  is  "  the  plastic 
Power  "  by  which  all  the  natural  and 
typical  forms  of  things  in  nature  are 
shaped  and  endowed  with  properties 
and  powers;  and,  assuming  humanity, 
the  Word  becomes  the  shaping  agent 
of  all  the  primary  realities  of  the  mor- 
al realm.    In  the  former  he  is  incar- 
nated as  immanent  deity  in  the  materi- 
al world;  in  the  latter  he  is  incarnated 
as  immanent  deity  in   the   material 
body  of  a  human  person.     Mr.  Bush- 
nell  somewhere  says,  in  effect,  it  is  no 
more  iijapossible  for  God  to  bo  incar- 
nated in  Christ  than  for  him  to  be  in- 
worlded  in  the  cosmos.    As  Word,  the 
divine  Apostle  is  Lord  of  nature;  as 
Son,  he  is  King  of  nations  and  Head 
of  the  Church.   Purged. .  .sat — Tran- 
sition now  from  the  Son's  pre-existent 
state  and  being,  to  his  incarnate  mani- 
festation and  doings.     Thus  far  the 
Son  has  been  an  emanation,  an  eternal 
apostle  5  now  he  becomes  not  only  in- 
carnate apostle,  but  high  priest,  iii,  1. 
Purged,  more  literally,  having  wrought 
a  puriflcaJtmi ;  \.\ia\,  Va,  ^  ^Ai^vi-fv^v^Vj 
Ilia  atoncineTil  aa  o\rc  ^vv^'sX.    "tltoaSi^ 
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hiij^h ;  4  Being  made  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  angels,  as  ■'he  hath  by 
inheritance  obtained  a  more  eiccel- 
lent  name  than  they. 

2;Ephc8ian8  1.  21;  Phil.  2.  9, 10. ^  Psalm  2.  7; 

Acts  13.  33 ;  chap.  o.  5. 

purification  is  wrought  by  him  poten- 
tially, once  for  all ;  it  is  actually  ap- 
propriated in  the  individual  by  act  of 
faith.  By  himself — And  not,  as  sym- 
bolically under  the  old  dispensation,  by 
victims  and  sacrifices.  Right  hand — 
Note  on  Rom.  viii,  34  and  Acts  vii,  55. 
The  image,  derived,  doubtless,  from 
Psalm  ex,  alludes  to  the  Oriental  cus- 
tom by  which  a  prince  or  premier,  or 
other  most  exalted  subject,  sits  at  the 
right  side  of  the  throne.  The  phrase 
is  never  applied  to  the  pre-existent 
Son,-  but  always  implies  his  incarna- 
tion and  his  exaltation  in  his  glorified 
humanity.  On  high — G-reek,  'Ev  'v^'^* 
Aotf,  hi  high  regions,  the  third  heav- 
ens. On  the  heavens,  see  our  note 
on  2  Cor.  xii,  2.  On  relative  locality  of 
Father  and  Son,  note,  Acts  vii,  55,  56. 

4.  Being  made— Rather,  having  he- 
come  ;  a  state  which  had  a  commence- 
ment, as  the  being  of  verse  3  is  a 
state  without  commencement.  This 
being  made,  takes  place  in  the  incar- 
nate exaltation,  as  the  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  of  ii,  9,  takes 
place  in  the  incarnate  humiliation. 
By  inheritance — From  an  undying 
Father.  Name — Rather,  dignity  em- 
braced in  the  name  of  Son.  It  was 
by  power  of  his  eternal  inheritance 
(v.  2)  as  Son  that  he  passed  through 
the  humiliation  of  the  incarnation,  and 
attained  an  incarnate  exaltation  above 
angelic  rank. 

2.  Proof   of  this    transcendence 
trom  Old  Testament  texts,  6-14. 

5.  For — To  prove  this  superiority 
of  the  eternal  Son  over  the  angels, 
our  author  now  quotes  six  texts  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  modern  in- 
terpreter, especially  of  the  rationalis- 
tic type,  finds  not  a  little  difficulty  in 
applying  these  passages  to  Christ. 
JB//t  if,  aa  in  our  Introduction  we  have 

indicated,  tho  very  purpose  of  our  in- 
Bpired  apostle  ia  to  take  the  Alexan- 


5  For  unto  which  of  the  an- 
gels said  he  at  any  time,  ^Thoii  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee?    And  ap^ain,  •"!  wi4l  be  to 

m  2  Samuel  7.  14;  1  Chronicles  22.  10;  28.  6: 
Psalm  89.  2»5, 27. 

drian  interpreters  at  tlioir  own  word, 
and  confirm  all  their  brightest  ascrip- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  eternal 
Word,  and  affirm  them  of  Ciirist,  and 
thence  show  with  what  a  glory  even 
his  humiliations  are  tliereby  irradiated, 
little  difficulty  need  be  felt  in  the  in- 
terpretations here  given.  Says  De- 
litzsch,  "  This  epistle  forms  a  Hnk  be- 
tween the  later  Pauline  epistles  and 
the  writings  of  John,  and  excels  all 
others  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
abundance  of  what  cannot  be  merely 
accidental  resemblances  to  Alexan- 
drine modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
To  us,  indeed,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  last 
few  centuries  before  Christ,  in  Pales- 
tine, and  more  especially  in  Alexandria, 
did  manifest  many  foregleams  of  that 
fuller  hght  which  was  thrown  on  di- 
vine things  in  general,  and  on  the  tri- 
une nature  of  the  Godhead  in  particu- 
lar, by  the  great  evangelical  facts  of  re- 
demption ;  nor  can  the  admission  that 
so  it  was  prove  a  stumbling  block  to 
any  but  those  who  think  that  the  long 
chain  of  divine  preparations  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  on  which  the  wholo 
outward  and  inward  history  of  Israel 
is  strung,  must  have  been  broken  off 
abruptly  with  the  last  book  of  tho  Old 
Testament  canon.  Is  it,  then,  possi- 
ble that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (vii,  26) 
should  speak  of  the  Sophia  as  anav- 
yaafia  (jtuTog  aldlov — a  beaming  forth 
of  the  eternal  light  (Philo,  De  Cherub) 
of  God — as  upxiTVTToc  avyh^  archety- 
pal splendour;  and  now  our  author  of 
Him  who  was  manifested  in  Jesus  as 
airavyaofia  Tjjg  do^ijc  avrov,  withcait 
these  several  terms  having  any  internal 
historical  connexion?"  At  any  time — 
Though  angels  are  incidentally  called 
sons,  this  is  not  their  permanent  name 
as  significant  of  their  nature.  No  ono 
angel  is  ever  mentioned  or  addressed 
as  Son-  Thou — Quoted  from  Psa.  ii, 
where  see  noVca.    1\\^  ^^ialm  was  ap- 
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him  a  Father,  and  li^  shall  be  to 
me  a  Son  ?    6  '  And  again,  when 

1  Or,  When  he  brinaeth  again. n  Romans 

&  29;  CoL  1.  la.  * 

plied  by  the  Jewish  commentators  to 
tlie  Messiah  as  well  as  by  the  Jerusa- 
lem Church.  Acts  iv,  26.  This  day 
— As  addressed  by  the  Author  to  a  liu- 
man  Son,  anointed  to  bo  king  In  Zion, 
the  phrase  is  of  course  temporal.  It 
means  "  Tiiis  day  [it  stands  true  that] 
I  have  [from  eternity]  begotten  thee." 
Even  here,  tJierefore,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  exaltation  and  anointing  are 
identical  in  time  with  the  begetting. 
And  this  seems  to  refute  those  who  in 
its  higher  application  to  Christ  refer 
the  begetting  to  his  resurrection  or  to 
his  incarnation. 

G.  And — ^Astlie  last  verse  touches 
the  coronation  of  the  eternal  Son,  so 
this  verse  describes  liis  induction  into 
the  rule  of  the  world,  ^gain — Un- 
derstood by  our  translators  and  by 
many  commentators  as  correlated  to 
the  again  of  the  last  verse,  as  intro- 
ducing a  superadded  quotation.  Oth- 
ers make  it  qualify  bringeth  in ;  as  if 
reading,  Tirhen  he  again  bringeth  in; 
as  referring  to  some  second  being, 
broup:ht  in  after  a  first.  Alford  and 
DelitzscJi  refer  it  to  the  second  ad- 
vent; very  arbitrarily,  for  it  needs 
some  previous  mention  of  the  first  ad- 
vent to  make  it  allowable.  If  a  sec- 
ond bringing  into  the  inhabited  world 
is  to  be  supposed,  then  we  should  refer 
it  to  his  resurrection,  which  was  the 
time  of  a  return  and  of  exaltation, 
closing  the  period  of  his  humiliation. 
See  note  on  Matt,  xxviii,  18.  Then 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  was 
given  unto  him.  So  Eph.  i,  19,  20: 
^*He  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and 
•set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  dominion,  and 
every  name  that  is  named,"  etc.  Then, 
of  course,  was  fulfilled  the  require- 
ment on  all  supernal  powers  to  do  him 
homage.  But  to  describe  the  second 
advent  as  a  bringing  of  the  Son  into  the 
world  is  entirely  unbiblical.  First-be- 
gotten— Because  eternally  begotten. 
For  even  if  God  has  been  etemallr 

Vol  K—4. 


he  bringeth  in  "the  lirst-begotten 
into* the  world,  he  saith,  •And  let 

o  Deuteronomy  32.  4.%  Scptnucint ;  l*8alm  S7. 7 ; 
1  Pettra.  2i 

engaged  in  creating,  still  the  Son  is  in 
order  of  nature  first.  And  when  the 
Son  is  called  first-begotten,  it  is  im- 
plied both  tha/  his  being  begotten  is 
prior  in  order  .*nd  superior  in  nature; 
for  creation  and  formation  are  in  a 
lower  sense  figured  as  geueratron. 
And  it  is  as  &rst-begotten  that  ho 
is,  by  tlie  divine  primogeniture,  heir. 
Verse  1.  So  he  is  firstborn  of  every 
creature,  Col.  i,  15 ;  firstborn  among 
earthly  rulers,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27 ;  first- 
bom  from  the  dead.  Col.  i,  1 8 ;  Rev. 
i,  5.  Here  the  term  stands  alone, 
and  it  alludes  to  the  this  day,  that  is, 
primordially,  have  I  begotten  thee, 
(of  the  last  verse,)  as  God  manifest, 
prior  to  and  above  all  created  things. 
World — Not  cosmos,  or  frame-world, 
nor  ceon,  or  time- world ;  but  oikoumene^ 
the  inhabited  earth.  He  [God]  saith 
— Quoted,  perhaps,  from  Psa.  xcvii,  7, 
which  reads  in  the  Septuagint,  "  Wor- 
ship him,  all  his  angels."  Yet  the  pre- 
cise words  are  found  in  the  Septuagint 
in  Deut.  xxxii,  43,  which  the  Jewish 
doctors  held  also  Messianic.  Indeed, 
Delitzsch  maintains  that  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Jehovah,  when  described  as 
coming,  mani/estive,  administering  Hie 
affairs  of  Hie  world,  implies  Jehovah, 
the  Word,  the  Son,  the  ultimate  Mes- 
siah. The  words  in  Deuteronomy  arc 
in  the  Seventy,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  Hebrew  copy  used  by  the 
Septuagint  translators,  but  dropped 
out  from  other  copies.  Thej""  may  have 
been  transferred  from  the  psalm,  being, 
perhaps,  an  esscntiallj'^  accurate  read- 
ing in  some  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
even  in  the  copy  used  by  our  author. 
More  probably  theaddition  to  the  Septu- 
agint of  Deut.  xxxii,  42  is  made  up  from 
Isa.  xliv,  33,  Psalm  cxvii,  7,  and  Psalm 
xxix,  1,  springing  probably  from  the  li- 
turgical use  in  the  Jewish  sj'nagogue  of 
the  song  of  Moses,  that  is,  its  use  in  the 
chanting  of  the  song  in  the  public  wor- 
ship. Our  awlhoT,  X\\GTd.ox^^  ^-^^w  W 
quoting  a  s\\\)er'AM\XAO\\  Vo  \X\^  ^<:>\v^> 
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all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 

7  And  *of  the  angels  he  sftith, 
pWho  maketli  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  niinistei-s  a  Hame  of  fire. 

8  But  unto  the  Son  Jie  saith,  <iThy 


>  Greek,  «'W^.- 


Psa.  104.  4. ^Psa.  45. 6.  7. 


quotes  a  supcraddi^ion  acknowledged 
b}'  his  readers,  and  really  made  up  of  in- 
spired words.  All  the  psalms  from  xciii 
to  cl  were  by  the  Jews  held  predictive 
of  the  Messiah.  Psalm  xc  vii  is  an  expan- 
sion of  our  author's  words  in  verse  2, 
appointed  heir  of  all  things.  This 
quotation  is  an  expansion,  also,  of  Psa. 
ii,  7-12,  which  all  confess,  who  confess 
any  Messiah,  to  be  Messianic  It  de- 
scribes the  firstborn,  the  eternal  Son, 
as  God  manifest,  ruUng  over  nature  and 
ovcrruUug  all  things  to  the  highest  ulti- 
mate moral  good.  And  when,  by  the 
Father,  he  is  thus  installed  over  all, 
the  very  highest  intelligences  are  re- 
quired to  do  him  homage. 

In  our  EngUsh  version,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Psa.  xcvii,  7  reads,  "  Worship 
him,  all  ye  gods ;  "  and  the  coiyiexion 
indicates  the  idea  that  tlie  heathen 
deities  are  to  submit  to  Jehovah.  In 
accordance  with  the  idea  that  behind 
the  idol  there  is  a  demon,  the  Jewish 
Church  preferred  to  extend  the  term 
to  Include  all  supernaturals.  Stuart 
shows  that  elohim  (gods)  is  a  term  re- 
peatedly rendered  in  the  Septuagint 
by  angel,  as  Job  xx,  15 ;  Psa.  viii,  6 ; 
cxxxvii,  1.  The  writer  of  Hebrews 
does  the  same  in  ii,  7,  in  quoting  Psa. 
viii,  6,  as  lie  does  in  this  present  verse. 

7.  And — We  have  here  (7-9)  another 
contrast  between  angels  and  the  Son. 
The  former  are  but  natural  instru- 
ments, the  latter  is  God,  ruling  in 
righteousness,  forever.  Spirits  — 
Ratlicr,  loinds;  and  thus  we  have  the 
parallelism,  maketh  his  angels  mnds^ 
and  his  servants  a  flame  of  fire.  An- 
gels are  so  made  that  they  may  trans- 
form themselves  into,  and  serye  the 
work  of,  winds,  and  of  lightning  flashes 
or  atmospheric  blazes.  Our  author's 
exact  words  are  found  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  at  first 
seems  to  have  a  slightly  different  sense. 
/^A  err,  4.  In  that  psalm,  verse  3  says, 
"  ivJio  nmketh  the  clouds  his  chariot," 


tiirone,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever: 
a  sceptre  of  *  righteousness  is  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  9  Thou 
l^ast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity;   therefore  God,  even  thy 

8  Greek,  riahtnesn,  or,  straioMneM. 

and  hence  some  infer  that  this  cited 
verse   should  read,  lie  maketh  the 
winds  his   me8isen</ers,    which   would 
exclude  any  reference  to  literal  an- 
gels.   But,  in  fact,  in  the  verse  ciced, 
the  Hebrew  reverses  the  order  of  ilie 
words  of  verse  3,  and  reads,  maketh 
his  angels  winds,  which  is  the  true 
rendering.     Alford  gives   quotations 
from  Schottgen  and  Wetstein  showing 
that  our  author  gives  the  meaning  as 
held  by  the  Jewisli  Church.  Schemoth 
Rabba,  §  25,  fol.  123,  3,  says,  *'God  is 
called  God  of  hosts,  because  he  does 
with  his  angels  whatsoever  he  wills. 
Whensoever  he  wills  he  makes  them 
sitting;  (Judges  vi,  11 ;)  sometimes  he 
makes  them  standing;  (Isa.  vi,  2;)  some- 
times he  makes  them  similar  to  women; 
(Zeeh.  V,  9;)  sometimes  to  men;  (Gen. 
.rviii,  2;)  sometimes  he  makes  them 
winds,  (Psa.  civ,  4,)  the  citation  of  the 
present  verse.  Sometimes  tire,  ibideinJ^ 
8.  Saith— Quoted  from  Psa.  xlv,  6, 7, 
generally  held  to  be  a  Messianic  psalm. 
See  in  vol  v,  0.  T.,  of  this  series.    It  is 
addressed  not  so  much  to  the  pre-exist- 
ent  Word  as  to  the  incarnate  Son,  trac- 
ing the  character  of  his  rule  in  the  eartli, 
with  his  Messianic  exaltation  in  conse- 
quence.   Thy  throne,  O  God — That 
the  vocative  here  agrees  with  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  see  notes.     Scep- 
tre of  righteousness — The  rule  of  the 
Mediator  is  in  itself  right;  it  is  the 
origin  and  securer  of  the  moral  quality 
in  the  progress  of  the  world ;  and  it  is 
pledge  that  the  right  shall  prevail  in 
the  final  destinies  of  men.   Physical  na- ' 
ture  in  itself  is  necessitated,  and  desti- 
tute of  justice  and  mercy.    The  normal 
processes  of  necessary  causes,  by  tho 
law  of  the  Father  as  God  of  nature,  aro 
all  relentless  and  regardless  of  the  gra- 
cious.  It  is  from  the  presence  and  sway 
of  the  blessed  Mediator,  under  grace  of 
the  Father,  that  the  power  of  mercy  and 
peace  is  felt  in  earthly  things. 
9.  Gk>d,  even  Uiy  Gtod — Some  ox- 
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God,  'hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fel- 
lows.    10  And,  •Thou,  Lord,  in 

r'jMUh6Ll:  Acto4.27;  10.88. 

cullent  commentators  make  this  also 
vocati\e,  and  read,  there/orej  0  God^ 
thy  God  hatli  armabed  thee.  See  Dr.  EL 
So  Augustine,  as  quoted  by  Alford: 
**  0  thou  God,  thy  God  hath  anoint- 
ed thee.  God  is  anointed  by  God." 
Anointed  ...  oil  of  gladness  ^Ref- 
erence is  here  had  to  anointing,  not  to 
the  office  of  king,  but  to  a  triumphal 
anointing  in  consequence  of  merit  and 
victory.  The  head  was  customarily 
anointed  at  festivals.  Deut.  xxviii,  40 ; 
Psalm  xxiii,  5;  xcii,  10;  Matt  vi,  17. 
Above  thy  fellows — As  the  anoint- 
ing is  not  to  office,  so  the  fellows  are 
not,  as  some  understand,  other  kings, 
but  the  angels.  Tlioy  are  not,  indeed, 
ever  said  to  be  anointed,  but  it  is  in 
this  very  fact  of  the  unction  being  be- 
stowed on  him  that  he  is  distinguished 
as  above  them. 

10.  And — Quoted  from  Psalm  cii, 
26-28,  wliere  see  notes.  Though  this 
psalm  is  within  the  Messianic  number, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  contents  which 
limits  it  to  Imn.  We  are  at  liberty, 
indeed,  whether  applied  to  the  Trinity 
or  to  the  Son,  to  see  that  our  author 
intends  it  to  be  an  expansion  of  his 
own  words  in  verse  2,  by  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds.  It  is  to  the 
Logos,  the  executive  Maker  of  the 
worlds,  that  in  accordahce  with  the 
mind  of  the  Church  ho  applies  them. 
In  the  beginning — Literal  Greek,  icar' 
upxug^  at  beginnings.  At  the  various 
commencements,  whether  of  different 
things  in  the  same  toorld^  or  of  serial 
wo2^ds  in  succession.  Less  solemn 
and  aboriginal  tlian  St.  John's  kv  apxhi 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  For 
even  if  a  scientist  maintains  tliat  mat- 
ter is  chronologically  eternal,  still  in 
the  order  of  nature  and  truth  God,  the 
Word,  is  back  of  it.  It  is  dependent 
and  phenomenal;  He  is  independent, 
unconditioned,  and  absolute.  If  crea- 
tion, or  creations,  be  eternal  in  series, 
it  is  because  He  eternally  and  freely 
c.'cates.    Iiaid  the  foundation — ^It  is 


the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth :  and  the  heav- 
ens are  the  works  of  thine  hands. 

«  Psalm  10S.S5. 

not  illegitimate  for  modem  science  to 
read  into  these  words  the  definite  facts 
comprehensively  embraced  in  them. 
By  the  divine  Word,  the  author  of  or- 
der in  chaos,  the  work  of  order,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  performed.  If  that 
chaos  was  a  nebula,  there  was  notliing 
in  the  mere  nebula  itself  by  which  it 
could  frame  itself  into  an  intellective 
system.  If  it  condensed  and  hardened, 
without  some  regulative  mind  it  would 
harden  into  an  unintelligent  soli(hty. 
It  required  an  indwelling  Mind,  a  di- 
vine Logos,  to  translate  the  unintelli- 
gent mass  into  intelligent  forms.  As 
easily  could  a  pile  of  type  lying  in  p| 
form  themselves  into  a  poem  witliout  a 
forming  mind,  as  a  pile  of  matter  framo 
itself  into  a  cosmos  without  the  forma- 
tive Logos.  No  atheistic  philosophy, 
whether  of  Hume  or  Herbert  SpencoV, 
has  been  able  to  bridge  tliis  cliasm. 
Foundation  —  Geology  reveals  such 
"foundation"  in  the  primitive  rocks, 
and  in  the  strata  of  successive  Jigos. 
Heavens — The  atmospheric  expanse; 
and  we  may  add,  as  speaking  opticjilly 
from  our  earth-centre,  the  firmament 
and  the  starry  heavens.  Works  of 
thine  hands-— Spoken  anthropomor- 
phically,  that  is,  under  momentary 
conception,  as  if  God  were  an  infinite 
man;  which  abstracting  away  from  him 
all  imperfection,  and  adding  all  perfec- 
tion, we  rightfully  do.  Weak-minded 
pseudo-philosophers  raise  a  great  pro- 
test against  such  anthropomorpliism, 
showing  a  sudden  sensitiveness  at  our 
d^rading  God — a  God  in  whom  they 
themselves  do  not  believe.  And  yet 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  leads  in  this  outcry 
against  anthropomorphizing  "the  Ab- 
solute," thinks  he  elevates  him  by  de- 
nying to  him  the  attribute  of  intelli- 
gence. A  better  philosopher,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  says,  (at  the  close  of  his  '•  Op- 
tics,") that  tlie  entire  universe,  includ- 
ing all  material  things  from  the  planets 
down  to  animal  bod\ei^,  W\^  Cit^^vxv^.cA. 
sense  and  moUoii,  aaOi  \\i^  \w!eiMw\^\.  'A 
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11  *They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remainest:  and  they  all  shall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment;  12  And 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  tliem 
up,  and  they  sliall  be  changed :  but 
tiiou  Hit  the  same,  and  thy  years 

t  Isa.  84.  4 ;  61.  6 ;  Matt.  24.  35 ;  2  Pet  3.  7, 10 ; 
Rey.21.1. uPsa.  110.1;  Matt.  22.44;  Mark  12.36; 

brutes  and  insects,  "  can  be  the  effect  of 
nothing  else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill 
of  a  powerful  everliving  Agent,  who, 
l)eing  in  all  places,  is  more  able  by 
liis  will  to  move  the  bodies  within 
his  boundless,  uniform  sensorium,  (of 
space,)  and  thereby  to  form  and  re- 
form the  parts  of  the  universe,  than 
we  are  by  our  will  to  move  the  parts  of 
our  own  bodies."  In  his  "Principia" 
he  says:  "It  is  confessed  that  God 
supreme  exists  necessarily.  By  the 
same  necessity  he  is  always  and  every- 
where.  Whence  he  is  all  similar  to 
himself — all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain ;  all 
perceptive,  intellective,  and  active 
force;  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all  hu- 
man or  corporeal,  but  in  a  mode  to  us 
unknown." — Liber  iii,  De  Mundi  Syste- 
mate. 

That  acute  Christian  philosopher, 
Taylor  Lewis,  rebuking  the  squeamish 
avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  by 
later  Jewish  writers,  as  Philo  and  the 
Rabbis,  shows  that  the  divine  mind  is 
truly  competent  to  see  things  as  man 
sees  them,  and  to  realize  the  human 
feeling.  If  God  knows  how  things 
appear  to  our  human  thought  he  must 
bo  able  to  see  them  not  only  as  he  ab- 
solutely sees  them,  but  as  we  finite- 
ly see  them;  that  is,  he  thinks  our 
thoughts.  "  May  not  God  come  actu- 
ally into  the.  human  sphere  and  the 
human  finity?  May  he  not,  if  it 
pleases  him,  tabernacle  in  the  human 
mind,  knowing  things  as  we  know 
them,  feeling  them  as  we  feel  them? 
For,  unless  he  thus  knows  them  as 
we  know  them,  feels  them  as  we  feel 
them,  there  would  be  a  knowledge 
unknown  to  him  as  it  really  is — that 
is,  as  it  exists  in  our  mind."  And  yet, 
Moses,  who  uses  the  strongest  an- 
t/iropomorphisms.  (and  we  may  add, 
^Tewion,  aa  in  the  above  quotation,) 


shall  not  fail.  13  But  to  wliich 
of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time, 
"  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool? 
14  ^Are  they  not  all  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 

Luke  20. 42 ;  chap.  10. 12 :  verse  3. v  Paa.  34.  7 ; 

Dan.  3.  28;  Luke  1. 19;  2.  9, 13;  Acts  12.  7. 

"knew  that  God  was  infinite  as  well 
as  Spinoza  "  knew  it. 

11.  They  shall  perish— They  sJiall 
change  from  one  form  or  system  to 
another,  the  old  form  disappearing. 
Compare  Isa.  xxxiv,  4;  v,  6;  vi,  11; 
2  Pet.  iii,  12, 13 ;  Kev.  xx,  11.  Science 
assumes  matter  to  be  indestructible; 
higher  truth  holds  it  to  be  in  itself 
phenomenal,  and  indestructible  only 
as  it  is  sustained  by  underlying  divine 
power.  Thou  remainest — The  Greek 
word  expressively  means,  thou  art  per- 
Tnanent  through ;  that  is,  through  all  the 
changes  of  phenomena  and  systems. 

12.  As  a  vesture — By  a  figure  of 
great  majesty  in  this  verse  God  is  an 
infinite  Person,  and  the  universe  is  his 
immense  raiment.  As  a  person  takes 
off,  folds  up,  and  throws  aside  when 
old,  his  garments,  so  God  deals  with 
phenomenal  things.  But,  contrastively, 
the  person  remains  the  same,  and  of 
God's  person  the  years  shall  not  fail; 
they  shall  roll  forever  onward. 

13.  Sit  on  my  right  hand — ^Words 
applicable  to  Christ's  exaltation  at  hia 
ascension.  See  notes  on  verse  3 ;  Matt, 
xxviii,  18.  Until — During  the  inter- 
val between  that  ascension  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  his  second 
coming.  Make  .  .  .  footstool — Note 
on  Acts  ii,  35.  This  is  to  bo  being 
accomplished  during  the  present  dis- 
pensation, and  fully  accomplished  at 
the  final  judgment. 

14.  They — ^The  angels  in  contrast 
with  the  Son.  He  is  enthroned  at 
God's  right  hand;  they  are  perpet- 
ual servants.  All — Even  to  the  high- 
est rank.  Even  Gabriel  ministered  to 
Daniel.  Ministering — Liturgical;  that 
is,  performing  a  public  and  sacred  ser- 
vice. For  the  liturgia  (whence  our  lit- 
urgy) was  originally  in  Athens  a  public 
service  reudored  by  wealthy  citizens 
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them  who  shall  be  "  heirs  of  salva- 
tion ? 

CHAPTER  IL 

THEREFORE  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 

f^Rom&ns  8. 17;  Titus  3.  7. 1  Greek,  run 

cut  aa  leaking  vessels. 

to  the  public  at  their  own  expense; 
thence  the  term  designated  the  sacred 
ministrations  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
in  the  temple.  The  angels  are  Utur- 
gical  spixita  performing  God's  public 
ministrations.  The  angels  are  not  me- 
nials or  secular  servants ;  they  are  sa- 
cred servitors.  They  do  not  carry  on 
the  processes  of  mere  physical  nature. 
Spirits — ^In  contrast  with  human,  cor- 
poreal, ministers.  Sent  forth — Passive 
participle  in  the  continuous  present, 
being  ever  sent  forth.  Whence  sent 
fortii,  may  appear  from  our  closing  note 
on  verse  3.  For — ^Not  to.  Their  ser- 
vice is  rendered  to  God  in  behalf  of  men. 
And  not  for  all  men,  but  specially  for 
heirs;  or,  rather,  those  who  are  about 
to  be  heirs ;  heirs  not  only  in  expec- 
tation but  in  possession;  that  is,  who 
will  in  due  time  come  into  a  reialized 
Inheritance  of  salvation.  Notes  on 
Matt,  xviii,  10,  and  Eph.  ii,  2. 

CHAPTER  II. 

8.  The  gruilt  of  disobeyingr  the 
Tvord  of  the  Son  proportioned  to 
the  dismity  of  his  nature,  1-4. 

1.  Therefore — In  view  of  the  great 
fact  unfolded  in  the  last  entire  chapter, 
that  the  Son,  who  now  speaks,  is  lord 
of  angels,  creator  of  ixrorlds,  the  eter- 
nal through  all  ages  of  the  changing 
temporals.  The  importance  of  the 
things  . . .  heard  is  proportionate  to 
the  utam?.!  Speaker.  Let  them  slip 
— Rather;  lest  we  slip  past  them,  in 
carelessness  and  inattention.  The 
Grreek  verb  really  signifies  to  flow  or 
glide  by^  as  a  stream  of  water.  It  is 
realty  a  neuter  verb,  and  yet  is  here 
used  in  the  subjunctive  passive,  so  as 
to  read  literally,  lest  we  be  flowed  (or 
glided)  past  Uiem.  Similar  is  the  Sep- 
tuagint  phrase  in  Prov.  iii,  2,  rendered 
freely,  "  My  son,  let  them  not  depart 
from  thine  eyes." 

2.  Word  spoken  hy  angela — By 


things  which  we  have  heard,  lest 
at  any  time  we  should  let  them 
*slip.  2  For  if  the  word  "spoken 
by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  ''every 
transgression  and  disobedience  re- 

a  Dent  83.  2;  Psa.  68. 17 :  Acts  7.  53:  GaL  3. 191 
&  Num.  15.30.31:  Deat.4.3;  17.2,5.12;  27.2S. 

word,  here,  must  undoubtedly  be  cen- 
trally meant  the  Law  as  given  at  Sinai, 
yet  so  as  to  include  the  various  augelio 
messages  delivered  ty  angels  and  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  truly  subordinate  additions.  That 
the  Law  is  centrally  meant,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  entire  compari- 
son is  between  the  giving  the  old  Law 
and  the  giving  the  new  Gospel,  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Spo« 
ken  by  angels — But  we  are  told  very 
explicitly  (ICxod.  xx,  1,  19,  22,  and 
Deut.  V,  4)  that  it  was  God  himself 
who  spoke  at  Sinai.  This  difficulty, 
which  affects  the  very  foundations  of 
the  argument  of  this  epistle,  has  been 
met  in  various  ways.  In  our  note  on 
Arts  vii,  53,  we  have  understood  angels 
tc  bo  the  real  designation,  idiomatically 
plural,  for  the  one  Angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, hy  whom  the  word  of  the  Sina- 
itic  Law  was  truly  spoken.  The  in- 
feriority of  the  old  dispensation  would 
then  consist  in  its  transient  Angel-form 
mediatorship  instead  of  the  permanent 
and  personal  form  of  the  incarnate  Son. 
A  full  review  of  the  mind  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  especially  the  Alex- 
andrian, however,  seems  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  audiences  addressed  by 
Stephen  and  by  this  epistle  tnily  be- 
lieved that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
explicit  words  of  Exodus  xx,  1,  assert- 
ing that  God  himself  was  the  speaker, 
yet  God  spoke  through  an  angelic  me- 
dium. Whitby  on  this  passage  quotea 
the  remarkable  words  of  Philo,  that 
God  spoke  at  Sinai,  KeXevaag  yxv^  aopc- 
Tov  kv  uepi  drjuLovpyridTjvaL,  by  command' 
ing  an  invisible  sound  to  be  formed  in 
the  air.  Hence,  while  Philo  and  his 
contemporaries  would  still  affirm  that 
God  spoke  by  himself  alone,  he  would 
none  the  less  affirm  that  the  divine 
speech  was  shaped  into  vocal  articula- 
tion and  conveyed  \.o  la^ai  >d^  ^s.wj^^^. 
This,  as  Whitby  -w^W  ^s^y^ ''''  ^m^^q^o^ 
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ceived  a  just  recompense  of  reward  ; 
3  ''How  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation ;  **  which 


e  Chapter  10. 28, 29 ;  12. 25. d  Matthew  4. 17 ; 


God  the  Father  to  be  the  supreme  Au- 
thor both  of  the  Law  and  the  G-ospel ; 
asserting  only  that  his  ambassadors 
and  ministers  in  the  one  were  much 
inferior  to  his  Ambassador  and  great 
ProT)het  by  whom  the  other  was  re- 
▼ei^*3d." 

The  mind  of  the  Jewish  Church  un- 
derwent a  great  enlargement  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  God  during  its  resi- 
dence in  Babylon.  From  the  vast 
plains  and  clear  skies  of  that  great 
East,  where  astronomy  was  born,  new 
impressions  were  conceived  of  the 
greatness  of  immensity;  and,  conse- 
quently, grander  conceptions  of  the 
omnipresence  of  God.  The  Jewish 
mind  was  thereby  educated  to  read  in- 
to the  conception  of  Jehovah  a  more 
realized  absolute  Infinity.  It  reahzed 
more  fully  the  vastness  of  the  omni- 
presence truly  expressed  in  the  inspired 

'  words  of  their  old  revelation.  It  there- 
by never  again  inclined  to  relapse  into 
its  old  idolatries.  And,  true  to  its  old 
monotheism,  it  equally  rejected  the 
mythologies  and  idolatries  of  Babylon. 
Hence,  when  it  was  asked  how  so  im- 
mense a  Being  could  commune  with 
man,  it  would  be  answered,  through 
angels.  But  when  it  was  asked  how 
could  the  Infinite  commune  with  even 
an  angelic  finite,  there  came  the  dis- 
tinct conception  of  a  God  essential 
and  a  God  manifest,  yet  both  one. 
God  manifestive  was  the  Logos,  the 
Word.  St.  John,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  gospel,  assumes  to  define  the 
true  conception  of  the  "Word.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  still  further  elab- 
orates the  conception,  maintaining  that 
the  Word  or  Son  is  superior  to  angels, 
and  is  divine ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
period  inaugurated  by  his  incarnation 
IS  a  higher  dispensation  than  that  of 
its  predecessor. 

The  following  paragraph,  by  De- 

litzsch,  shows  how,  under  such  ex- 

/>erience8;  the  highest  minds  of  the 

Jewish  Churchj  in  posaesaion  of  the 

divine  Oracles,  were  led  towards  the 


at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  •confirmed 
unto  us  by  tliem  that  heard  him; 


Mark  1. 14 ;  chapter  1.  2. 


Luke  1. 2. 


truths  to  be  realized  in  the  New  Dis- 
pensation:— 

"Though  possibly  disturbing  to 
some  minds,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  Philo  also  regards  the  Logos  ,in 
some  places  as  a  Mediator,  Paraclete, 
or  Heavenly  Intercessor.  For  example, 
in  ii,  155,  25,  (viL  mos.^  iii,  14,)  in 
explaining  the  priest's  breastjuate, 
(A6ywv,)  he  says:  ^ It  was  nec&vary 
that  one  who  was  to  serve  as  priest  to  the' 
Father  of  the  world  shovM  have  as  this 
Faradete^  [Advocate  or  Intercessor,] 
the  aU  perfected  Son,  [that  is,  the  Logos 
symbolized  in  the  Tidytov^l  so  as  to  ob- 
tain both  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  sup- 
ply  {in  ahundant  measure)  of  aU  goodJ* 
Again,  ii,  501,  44,  [QuiSj  rer.  div.  her.^ 
§  42,]  speaking  of  the  cloud  which 
stood  between  Israel  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, (Exod.  xiv,  19,)  he  thus  applies 
it  to  the  Logos :  '  The  aU  producing 
Father  vouchsafed  to  this  Logos,  as  lead- 
er of  the  angelic  host,  and  eldest  of  aU  ex- 
istences, that  He  should  stand  as  the 
boundary  between  created  things  and  the 
Creator.  And  he  (the  Logos)  is  himself 
an  intercessor  for  mortality  in  its  longings 
after  the  incorruptible,  and  an  ambassador 
from  the  Lord  ofaUto  that  which  is  His 
subjecV  In  this  way  the  Logos  exhib- 
its Himself  as  [Mediator]  fiealTijc,  (so 
He  is  frequently  styled  by  Philo,)  or, 
as  the  personal  covenant,  (i,  960,  12, 
Be  Somn.,  ii,  36,)  and  interposer,  awa- 
yoyoc,  between  God  and  man,  (i,  144.  3, 
Lib.  de  Cherub,  §  9.)  Surely  in  all  this 
we  must  recognise  dawnings  of  New 
Testament  light." 

3.  How  shall  we — Both  Christians 
and  all  who  hear  the  word  spoken. 
Escape — Namely,  the  recompense 
suited  in  severity  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. So  great  salvation — Its  great- 
ness being  here  measured  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  Mediator  who  brings  it, 
the  clearness  by  which  it  is  attested, 
the  price  (verse  9)  which  it  cost,  and 
the  glory  to  which  it  brings.  At  the 
first  —  At  the  commencement  of  the 
new  revelatioii.    Oon&naed  xmto  us 
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4  ''God  also  l>earin<?  them  witness, 
t  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
witli  divers  miracles,  and  "^  gifts  of 


/Mark  16. 
1  Cor.  2.  4.— 


I ;  Acts  14.  8:  19. 11 ;  Roni.  15. 18; 
f  Acts  2.  22,  43. 


...heard  him — That  Paul  never  heard 
the  living  Christ  at  the  first,  we  have 
recognised  in  our  note  to  Acts  ix,  1.  So 
that  this  statement  perfectly  accords 
with  Paul's  authorship  of  the  ^istle. 
Lunemann  and  others,  indeed,  argue 
that  Paul  always  claims  that  he  derived 
his  Gospel  not  from  men,  but  from 
Christ,  and  so  could  not  have  written 
tliese  words  or  this  epistle.  But,  cer- 
tainly, Paul  does  not  ever  claim  that  he 
was  a  personal  hearer  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  or  an  eye-witness  of  his  mir- 
acles. How  he  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  Christ's  history  we  have 
discussed  in  our  note.  Acts  ix,  23.  It  is 
the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  those 
facts  which  he  claimed  to  have  obtained 
by  revelation.  We  have  shown  in  our 
notes  on  Acts  viii,  1-4,  that  the  Pente- 
costal Church  was  dispersed,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  later  body  of  believers.  The 
Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epistle  was  writ- 
ten, assuming  them  to  be  Jerusalemite 
and  Palestinian  Jews,  received  their 
knowledge  of  Christ's  history  from  liv- 
ing testimony,  as  did  Paul.  Compare  our 
notes  on  Luke  i,  1-3.  Nevertheless  the 
we  and  us  here  do  not  literally  or  nec- 
essarily include  the  apostle ;  but  may  be 
simply  used  from  delicacy,  as  a  modest 
identification  of  himself  with  his  hear- 
ers. The  first  person  plural  is  used 
six  times  in  1-3,  where  it  is  clear  that 
Paul  does  not  mean  himself.  Stuart 
has  abundantly  shown  this  self -identi- 
fication with  his  readers  to  be  Paul's 
custom,  both  in  this  epistle  and  else- 
where, adducing  a  mass  of  instances, 
as  follows:  "See  ii,  1,  3;  iii,  6;  iv,  1, 
2, 11, 13, 16;  vi,  1-3, 18, 19;  x,  22-26, 39; 
xi,  40;  xii,  1,  9,  10,  28;  xiii,  10,  13, 15. 
He  also  uses  we  or  ye  indifferently 
for  the  persons  whom  he  addresses; 
for  example :  Heb.  iv,  1,  let  us  fear  . .  . 
luX  any  of  you,  eta ;  we,  in  xii,  1,  2 ; 
ye,  in  xii,  3-8;  we,  in  xii,  9,  10;  ye,  in 
xii,  VI,  18,  22, 25 ;  we,  in  xiii,  14, 18,  and 
often  in  the  same  way  elsewhere^  the  ad- 
dn08  heing  BtUl  moat  manifestly  made 


the  Holy  Ghost,  'according  to  his 
own  will? 

5  For  unto  the  anorels  hath  he 

3  Or,  difitrifmtions. h  1  Cor.  12. 4. 7, 11. 

i  Eph.  1.  5,  D. 

to  the  very  same  persons.  He  often 
employs,  also,  tlio  first  person  plural 
to  designate  merely  himself;  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  Heb.  ii,  5 ;  vi,  9,  11 ;  xiii,  18. 
This,  in  like  manner,  ho  interchanges 
with  the  first  person  singular ;  for  ex- 
ample, xiii,  18;  compare  xiii,  19,  22,  23. 
The  same  use  of  the  first  person  plural 
runs  through  all  the  Pauline  epistles ; 
for  example,  we  and  /  for  the  writer 
himself.  Gal.  i,  8:  comp.  i,  9-24,  GaL 
ii,  5;  comp.  ii,  l-4,.and  ii,  6,  7,  and  so 
very  often  elsewhere.  So  we  and  you 
for  the  persons  addressed.  Gal.  iii,  1-12; 
iii,  13-25;  iii,  26-29;  iv,  3-5;  iv,  0-20; 
iv,  '26-31,  and  elsewhere."  The  pas- 
sage, with  the  entire  class  of  facts,  is, 
therefore,  not  a  disproof,  but  rather  & 
proof  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epis- 
tle; as  it  shows  a  full  conformity  with 
the  apostle's  habit  of  using  the  pro- 
nouns.   See  our  note  on  1  Cor.  xv,  51. 

4.  Not  angrels,  but  Jesus,  Lord  of ' 
this  dispensation,  5-8. 

4.  Bearing. .  .noitueBS — Wliile  the 
Lord  was  main  speaker,  God  corrob- 
orated the  divinity  of  his  person  and 
the  truth  of  his  announcements  with 
signs  and  wonders.  Sig^.  implies 
their  significance  as  proofs ;  wonders 
their  startling  supernaturalism ;  mir- 
acles their  divine  power,  as  dealings  of 
omnipotence.  Gifts  —  Rather,  disiri' 
6ttfe'o7w,  distributive  impartations.  Will 
— And  according  with  his  divine  wis- 
dom. The  apostles  could  not  work 
miracles  at  their  own  wilL 

5.  For — Illustration.  All  this  dan 
ger  of  offending  a  divine  dignity  s 
true,  for  Christ  is  lord  of  our  dispe.i- 
sation.  The  development  of  thought  is 
this :  verse  5  declares  that  angels  rule 
not  this  dispensation :  verses  6-8  quote 
the  psalmist's  description  of  man,  (as 
in  his  first  paradisaic  state,)  made  ideal 
ruler  of  the  lower  creation:  verse  8 
declares  how  complete  that  supremacy 
was,  nothing  beuv?;  cx^ce^jx.^^  \i\jx  Sn. 
addk  that  now^  (^^\.i[\ca  W^a  i^^  "Cv^sj^. 
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not  put  in  subjection  ^  the  world  to 
come,  whereof  we  spcjik.     6  But 

*Chapter-<>.  6;  2  Peter  3.  13. 

subjection  is  annulled:  verso  9  de- 
scries that  supremacy  potentially  re- 
stored in  one,  namely,  JesuSj  who  is 
divinely  so  exalted  as  that  he  may  be 
a  glorious  atoning  sufferer  for  every 
man.  It  is  this  j^lorious  divine  Suf- 
ferer who,  identifying  himself  with 
man  by  being  man,  restores  the  prim- 
itive exaltation  of  man.  Beautifully 
does  our  author  meet  those  who  would 
•revolt  from  Christ  on  account  of  the 
suffering  of  the  cross,  by  showing  that 
it  was  a  suffering  glorified  by  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Sufferer.  Unto  the  an- 
gel3 — Not  only  -vias  the  Law  given 
through  angels,  but  the  entire  old  dis- 
pensation was  rife  with  angelic  over- 
rulings,  either  of  subordinate  angelS  or 
transient  phenomena  of  the  Angel-Je- 
hovah, who  thus  anticipated  in  shadow 
his  incarnation.  That  angelic  guidance 
led  Israel  from  Egypt.  Moses  declares, 
(Num.  XX,  IG:)  "When  we  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  he  heard  our  voice,  and  sent 
^n  angel,  and  hath  brought  us  forth 
out^of  Egypt."  And  God  says,  (Exod. 
xxiii,  20 :)  "  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  be- 
fore ihee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  w«'iy,  and 
to  bring  thee  into  the  place  whicli  I 
have  prepared."  And  verse  23 :  "  Inline 
Angel  shall  go  before  thee,  and  bring 
thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hit- 
iites . . .  and  I  will  cut  tliem  off."  And  so 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  Malachi,  (iii,l ,) 
predicts  the  incarnate  Lord  himself  un- 
der the  title  "  Messenger  (or  Angel)  of 
the  Covenant."  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  tlie  Csfptivity  that  Israel  came 
fuUy  to  form  the  conception,  as  we 
iejirn  from  Daniel,  that  even  secu- 
lar nations  were  overruled  by  angels. 
Daniel  x,  13,  20;  xii,  1.  Against  Mi- 
chael, the  prince  of  tlie  people  of  God, 
there  stood  a  "  prince  of  Persia "  and 
"  of  Grecia."  The  Jewish  doctors  then 
read  the  same  idea  into  Deuteronomy 
xxxii,  8,  which  the  Seventy  translates, 
"  When  the  Almighty  divided  the  na- 
tions, he  set  the  ix)rder3  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  angels  of 
God."  ThiSf  Jinbhi  Afenahem  para- 
phrasfia,   "Ho  placed  seventy  angels 


one  in  a  certain  pbice  testilicil,  say- 
ing, 'What  is  man,  that  tUou  art 

nob  7. 17;  Psalm  8. 4;  UA.Z. 

over  the  seventy  nations."  See  otir 
note  preceding  Luke  x,  1.  But  under 
our  present  dispensation  angels  are  in 
the  background.  Even  popular  imag- 
ination, when,  at  the  present  day,  it 
sees  supernatural  phenomena,  never 
sees  them  in  an  angelic  form.  World 
— Not  ceon,  the  time-world,  nor  cosmatj 
the  frame-world,  but  mkomene^  the 
inhabited  world,  or  territory;  and  so 
the  world  more  or  less  completely  of 
human  population  and  territory.  Matt, 
xxiv,  14;  Luke  ii,  1;  iv,  5;  xxi,  26; 
Acts  xi,  28 ;  xvii,  6, 31 ;  xix,  27 ;  xxiv,  5 ; 
Rom.  X,  18;  Rev.  iii,  10;  xii,  9;  xvi,  14. 
World  to  come — Buxtorf  says :  "  By 
'world  to  come,'  some  .Jews  imder- 
stand  the  world  which  is  to  be  after 
the  destniction  of  this  inferior  world, 
and  after  the  resurrection  of  dead  men, 
when  their  souls  will  again  be  imited 
with  their  bodies.  Others,  by '  world  to 
come  "  understand  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah, in  which,  that  is,  the  Messiah 
shall  come,  whom  tliey  stDl  expect,  and 
that  he  will  reign  temporally  in  this 
world."  In  the  New  Testament,  when 
speaking  from  a  Christian  standpoint, 
the  world  to  come  would  signify  the 
world  beyond  the  Judgment-day,  as  in  • 
Matt,  xii,  32:  but  speaking  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint,  as  here,  the  phrase 
signifies  the  ihtys  of  th£  Messiah,  the  in- 
coming period  between  the  first  and 
second  advent.  So  in  the  Septuagint 
of  Isa.  ix,  6.  Christ  is  called  6  '^arijp 
fifkXovTo^  aitovn^,  the  Father  of  the  age 
or  time-world  to  com.e^  (English  transhi- 
tion,  "the  everlasting  Father.")  See 
notes  on  1  Cor.  x,  11 ;  Eph.  i,  10. 
Whereof  we  spee^ — iiVhich  is  the 
subject  of  verses  1-4. 

6.  But  one — The  indefinitenesa  of 
tlie  quotation  coniplimcnts  his  readers, 
by  presupposing  that  thoy  know  all 
about  the  books  quoted.  The  division 
into  chapters  and  verses  for  easy  ref- 
erence did  not  exist  in  the  apostle's 
day.  One — You  know  who.  Inacer* 
tain  place — You  know  where.  This 
was  a  customary  style  of  quotation 
with  l?\iAo  uud  \k^  l\b.\^\>v<&^   The  quo- 
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mindful  of  liim?  or  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  7  Thou 
madest  him  '  Ji  little  lower  than  the 
au<i:els;  thou  crownedst  him  with 
gloiy  and  honour,  and  didst  set 
him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands: 
8  ""Tliou  hast  put  all  things  in  sub- 
jection under  his  feet.    For  in  that 

'     ^  Or,  o  littls  while  iTiferior  to. in  Matt. 

«  18:  1  Cor.  15.  27;  Eph.  1. 22;  chap.  1. 13. 

tbtiuu  Is  from  Psa.  viii,  and  is  David's 
pensive  words  on  contepiplating  the 
jj:lor7  of  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
insigniticant  magnitude  of  man  below. 
Modem  astronomy  reads  a  deeper 
meaning  into  the  words  than  David's 
science  knew.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonder- 
fid  tiling  that  so  minute  a  body  as 
man  should  be  distinguished  above  the 
vast  globes  that  swim  through  immen- 
sity. But  an  immortal,  intelligent  be- 
ing is  of  more  value  than  an  infinite 
number  of  globes  of  dead  matter.  They 
might  just  as  well  be  nonexistent, 
leaving  pure  space  alone,  except  as 
they  may  serve  the  welfare  of  an  in- 
telligent being.  Man. .  .son  of  man 
— An  expressive  paralleHsm.  Jesus 
assumed  to  himself  the  epithet  son  of 
man  as  expressive  of  his  humiliation. 
We  see  no  direct  reference  by  the 
psalmist  to  Christ.  Visitest — As  a 
physician  does  a  patient,  or  as  a  patron 
does  his  favourite. 

7.  liittle  lower  than  the  angels — 
Unfallen  man  belonged  to  a  higli  order, 
but  the  angels  were  a  grade  above  him. 
Set. .  .hands — A  reference  to  the  Gen- 
esis history,  in  which  primeval  man  is 
exhibited  as  lord  of  the  lower  creation. 

8.  I«eft  nothing — The  supremacy 
was  complete,  leaving  no  exception, 
a  id  no  rebellion  such  as  sin  afterwards 
p  'oduced,  and  as  exists  in  the  now  of 
the  following  sentence.  But  now — 
Since  the  fall,  and  before  the  renova- 
tion. Not  yet — As  wdl  be  in  the  re- 
newiX 

6.  That  lordship  assumed  that 
he  migrht  suffer  for  and  -with  our 
humanity,  9-18, 

9.  We  see  not  yet  a  full  subjection ; 
tlie  psalmist's  ideal  description  is  but 
imperfectly  retdized;  but  we  do  see 


he  put  all  in  subjection  under  him 
he  left  nothinv  that  in  not  r)ut  under 
him.     Jjut  now  "we  see  not  yet  all 
things  put  under  Inm. 

9  But  we  see  Jesus,  "who  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  nngels 
*for  the  sufterinof  of  (leather  crowned 
with   glory  and  honour;   that  he 


n\  Cor.  15.  22 
— /)  Acts  2.  33. 


Phil.  2.  7-9. lOr,  by. 


the  dawn  of  a  better  state.  We  see 
one  Jesus,  who,  like  man,  is  below  the 
angels,  yet  crowned  with  divinity, 
that  he  might  be  the  suffering  redeemer 
for  every  other  man.  The  order  of 
the  Greek  words  is  nearly  as  follows : 
Owe,  however^  a  little  somewhat  lower  than 
angels  we  do  see,  (namely,)  Jesiu%  for  the 
sake  of  the  suffering  of  death,  with  gU/nj 
and  Jumour  crowned^  in  order  that  by 
grace  of  God  he,  in  behalf  of  every  man^ 
might  taste  of  death.  Alford  says  liere 
that  Jesus  is  uneraphatic,  being  a  mere 
supply  to  tell  us  who  is  meant  by 
the  previous  descriptive  phrase.  On 
the  contrary,  the  previous  descriptive 
phrase  holds  the  ihind  in  suspense 
to  fall  with  emphasis  on  the  word 
Jesus,  an  emphasis  destroyed  by  our 
translators'  reversing  the  order.  See 
note  on  verse  14.  Jesus,  the  Sa- 
viour's most  purely  human  name,  is 
used  because  pure  humanity,  in  its 
earthly  state,  is  being  described,  in 
whose  line  Jesus  is  presented.  The 
human  Jesus  is  thence  the  basis  of 
the  crowned,  which  follows ;  a  crown- 
ing in  view,  and  with  purpose  of,  his 
atoning  death.  He  is  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour  in  a  higher  sense 
than  primeval  man,  (verse  7,)  by  being 
divinized.  In  primeval  man  the  l)less- 
ed  Spirit  dwelt  in  elevating  power;  in 
the  di\ane  man  "  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Jesus's  being 
crowned,  as  man,  with  divinity,  that 
is,  glory  and  honour,  was  in  order  to 
render  the  cthcacv  of  liis  dejith  extoii- 
sive  to  every  man.  He  was  human, 
that  he  might  ilie;  he  was  divine,  that 
he  might  redoeni.  By  the  grace  of 
God — It  was  by  grace  of  the  Fatlier 
both  to  him  and  to  us,  that  the  man 
Jesus  was  cxowned  >n\X\v  ^\Vm\\.^ 
that  he  might  ei^cveuUy  sXoii^,  T^^sXa 
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by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
death  <>  for  every  man.  10  *'For  it 
became  him,  "tor  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  ore  all  things, 
in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 

9  John  3. 16;  12.  82;  Rom.  6. 18:  8.  82;  2  Oor. 

I.  15;  ITlm.  2.6:  IJohn  2.  2;  Rev.  6.  9. 

rLuke  24.  46. ^«Rom.  11.  36. 

death — Kxperience  death;  the  expe- 
rience being  expressed  by  one  of  our 
experiential  senses.  The  term  taste 
for  experience  is  frequently  used  by 
ancient  writers,  as  taste  of  labov/r^  taste 
of  hitter  grief  taste  of  liberty.  It  here 
suggests,  though  it  docs  not  expressly 
include,  the  ideas  of  the  brevity,  the 
reality,  and  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Compare  Matthew  xvi,  28;-  Mark 
ix,  1 ;  Luke  ix,  27 ;  John  viii,  62.  For 
every  man — The  Greek  might  be  read 
as  neuter,  for  aU,  that  is,  humanity,  or 
the  race.  But  later  commentators,  as 
Liinemann,  agree  that  it  truly  means 
every  man,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Christ's  death  not  merely  em- 
braces the  collective  race,  but  express- 
ly comes  in  contact  upon  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  race. 

10.  It  became  him — It  was  suit- 
able to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  who  saw  that  the  suflfering^  of 
one  Son  were  the  truest  method  and 
condition  for  bringing  many  sons 
unto  glory.  This  becomingness  of  the 
suffering  Messiah,  our  author  adduces 
to  convince  and  console  those  waver- 
ing Hebrews  who  desired  a  glorious, 
but  disliked  a  crucified.  Saviour.  For 
whom. .  .by  whom. .  .all — The  au- 
thor of  our  salvation  is  the  author 
and  proprietor  of  alL  No  method  but 
that  which  became  him — which  was 
worthy  of  his  dignity  as  God  of  the 
universe — could  be  adopted.  Many 
sons — ^Who  might  be  all  the  race,  ev- 
ery man,  if  every  man  would  con- 
sent. The  divine  idea,  the  brother- 
hood of  Christ,  extends  to  every  man. 
The  failure  is  not  upon  the  part  of 
God,  but  of  man.  Note  on  Eph.  i,  10. 
Captain  —  Rendered  in  Acts  iii,  15, 
prince.  The  word  signifies  doubly  an 
aul?ior  or  originator,  and  a  military 
leacler.  It  here  includes  'both,  and  es- 
pecialljr  the  hitter^  as  presenting  the 


to  make  'the  captain  of  their  sal- 
vation "perfect  through  sufferings. 
11  For  ''both  he  that  sanctifieth 
and  they  who  are  sanctified  ^are 
all  of  one :  for  which  cause  '  he  is 

t  Acts  8. 15 ;  5. 31 ;  chap.  12.  2. u  Luk<i  13. 32; 

chap.  5.  9. V  Chap.  10. 10, 14. w  Acta  17.  28. 

X  Matt.  38. 10 ;  John  20. 17 ;  Rom.  8.  29. 

image  of  Christ  leading  many  unto 
glory.  Perfect  —  Fitted  ani  com- 
pleted perfectly  as  the  great  leader  of 
salvation.  /Through  sufferings — So 
far  from  being  a  ground  of  misgiving, 
0  ye  tremulous  Hebrews,  the  sufifer- 
ings  of  our  Captain  are  requisite  in 
order  to  his  perfect  fitness  and  suc- 
cess in  his  divine  enterprise.  And  let 
all  sufferers  know,  throughout  this 
suffering  world,  that  as  he  was  glori- 
fied through  suffering,  so  our  suffei^ 
ings  are  glorified  through  him.  Hap- 
py for  us  if  our  sufferings  make  us 
perfect  as  brethren  of  the  Son.  For 
this  is  the  true  mission  of  sorrow — 
to  solidify  our  virtues  by  trial,  to  deep- 
en our  characters  by  solemn  experi- 
ences. 

11.  For — Reason  for  this  becoming- 
ness of  Jesus'  sufferings ;  based  upon 
the  need  of  his  identification  with  his 
brethren.  They  "who  are  sancti- 
fied— Are  being  sanctified;  the  pres- 
ent tense  of  the  Greek  participle  imply- 
ing a  now  continuous  process,  carried 
on  unto  the  final  glorification.  Hence 
Christians  are  all,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, "saints."  According  to  x,  10, 14, 
this  is  wrought  through  tlie  eflBcacy  of 
Christ's  death.  But  the  Greek  word 
for  sanctify^  here,  should  not  therefore 
be  rendered  (as  by  Stuart  and  others) 
eocpiate.  All  of  one — The  English, 
here,  would  suggest  race^  or  nature^  to 
be  added ;  but  the  Greek  word  for  one 
is  masculine,  and  requires  father^  oi 
God.  This  brings  us  to  the  same  es- 
sential meaning  as  lineage,  or  ifice. 
Jesus  is  a  true  man,  in  order  that  as 
man  brought  sin  and  death,  so  a  man 
should  bring  holiness  and  life.  And 
still  more,  by  being  man  he  is  brother 
with  us,  enabled  by  his  humanity  to 
sympathize  with  us,  and  by  his  divin- 
ity to  so  rise  as  that  we  may  be  raised 
as  one  -wMTa.  \um  \o  \X\a  \m9;hta  of 
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not  ashamed  to  call  them  breth- 
ren, 12  Saying,  ^I  will  declare 
thy  nan^e  unto  my  brethren :  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing 
praise  unlo  thee.  13  And  again, 
■I  will  put  my  trust  in.  him.  And 
again,  *  Behold,  I  and  the  children 


VIVl  22.  22.- 
a  Isaiah  &  1&— 


— ePsa.  18.  2;  Isaiah  12.  2.- 
-&JohnlO.  2»;  17.6,9. 


glory  Not  ashamed — ]?or  it  is  by  a 
m(»9X  "wonderful  and  divine  condescen- 
sion that  the  divine  Son  becomes  with 
us  a  hnmanstw.  Brethren — ^Thereby 
we  become  brother  to  the  G-od-man. 

12.  Saying — Psalm  xrii,  22,  where 
see  note.  The  I  refers  to  the  Messiah, 
this  being  held  by  the  Jewish  Church 
as  a  Messianic  psalm.  My  brethren 
— ^Those  whose  nature  he  had  assumed, 
and  renewed  by  redemption. 

13.  And  again — ^Isa.  viii,  17.  The 
words  in  our  English  version  are,  "  I 
will  wait  upon  the  Lord ; "  but  in  the 
Septuagint  Grreek  they  are  as  here 
quoted  verbatim.  The  I  is  here  ap- 
pHed  to  Christ.  The  passage  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  Messianic  in 
Isaiah.  Words  apphed  by  the  prophet 
to  himself  as  a  man,  are  here  as  a  man 
applied  to  Christ.     The  same  words, 

1  will  put  my  trust  in  him,  are  found 
in  the  G-reek  of  the  Septuagint  of 

2  Sam.  xxii,  3,  with  wMch  similar 
words  in  Psalm  iviii,  3  closely  corre- 
spond. But  the  reference  here  is, 
doubtless,  to  Isaiah's  words.  And 
again — Quoted  from  Isaiah's  next 
verse.  Both  quotations  imply  that 
the  same  Christ  trusted,  like  his  breth- 
ren, in  God,  and  that  he  presented  the 
childxBn  of  God,  by  God  to  him  given, 
before  the  God  who  had  given  them. 
They  were  not  Christ's  children,  but 
God's,  and  Christ's  brethren. 

14.  Forafonuch  then — This  infer- 
ence reverts  back  to  close  of  verse  11, 
in  support  of  which  12  and  13  are 
citations.  This  verse  reasserts  the 
main  thought,  which  beautifully  inter- 
prets, to  the  dubious  Christian  Jew, 
the  glory  of  the  condescension  of  the 
eternal  Son,  the  divine  Logos,  in  as- 
suming our  nature  that  he  might  be 
capable  of  death.    Fleah  and  hlood 


•'which  God  hath  given  me.  14  For- 
asmuch then  as  the  children  are 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
•^also  himself  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same;  ''that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ; 

c  John  1. 14 ;  Rom.  8.  3 ;  Phil.  2.  7. d  1  Oor. 

lo.  M:  Col.  2. 15 :  2  Tim.  1. 10. 

— Note,  1  Cor.  xv,  50.  The  true  read- 
ing is,  blood  and  flesh,  in  which  tlie 
blood,  as  the  more  immediate  resi- 
dence of  the  life  and  soul,  is  men- 
tioned first  Both  blood  and  flesh 
mean  the  bodily  nature  as  impreg- 
nated with  sensitivity  and  suscepti- 
bility to  impressions,  shared  by  both 
man  and  lower  animals,  whereby  it 
becomes  the  basis  of  soul  and  spirit 
in  man.  This  assumption  of  a  sensi- 
tive body  was  in  order  that  he  might 
be  capable  of  human  death,  and  miglit, 
through  death,  destroy  the  author  of 
death.  Destroy — ^The  Greek  word  is 
used,  as  Alford  says,  twenty-five  times 
by  St.  Paul.  It  often  signifies,  to  put 
out  of  existence,  (as  Rom.  vi,  6,  1  Cor. 
XV,  24,)  and  hence  this  might  be  a 
favourite  text  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  devil.  But 
it  also  signifies  to  ruin,  to  bring  to  naughty 
to  despoil^  as  Luke  xiii,  7,  Rom.  iii,  3, 
2  Thess.  ii,  8,  where  see  note.  The 
Apocryphal  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  uses  the  word  in  the  phrase, 
"He  shall  destroy  Belial  and  those 
serving  him."  Had  the  power  of 
death  —  Christ  (Rev.  i,  18)  has  the 
"keys  of  hell  and  of  death,"  that  is, 
to  dehver  and  bring  fortli  to  a  resur- 
rection ;  Satan  has  tie  power,  through 
sin,  of  introducing  death.  Hence  he 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 
The  rabbies  carried  this  idea  so  far  as 
to  teach  that  Samael  was  the  angel 
of  death,  infiicting  it  whenever  a  man 
dies.  The  antithesis,  through  death 
. . .  destroy . . .  death,  stnkingly  ex- 
presses the  work  of  the  dying  Re- 
deemer. And  not  until  this  antithesis 
is  completed  are  we  brought  in  the 
sentence,  with  closing  emphasis,  to  the 
name  of  the  muTderei — -YJaa  dfirvVL  '^w^ 
note  on  verae  9. 
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15  And  deliver  them,  who®  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  16  For  veri- 
ly *  he  took  not  on  Tiim  the  nature 
of  angels;  but  he  took  on  him  the 
seed  of  Al)raham.     17  Wherefore 

«Luke  1.  74;  Rom,  8. 15:  2  Tim.  1.  7. 5Gr., 

he  taketh  not  hold  of  am/els^  0-ut  of  the  seed 

15.  The  destruction  of  the  destroyer 
is  a  final  act.  Rev.  xx,  10.  But  there 
is  an  earlier  process  of  deliverance  in 
progress.  It  is  a  deliverance  even  now 
from  that  bondage  caused  by  the  fear 
of  death.  But  for  sin  and  Satan  men 
would  have  passed  through  the  im- 
mortalizing "  change,"  (see  note  on 
1  Cor.  XV,  51,)  like  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
without  pain  or  fear.  But  death  is 
now  the  king  of  terrors.  To  the  athe- 
ist and  the  skeptic  death  is  an  endless 
night;  to  the  heathen  a  land  of  shad- 
ows ;  to  the  sinner  a  vista  of  woe.  It 
is  Christ  who  in  death  has  conquered 
death,  and  has  opened  to  the  behever's 
faith  the  blessed  vision  of  life  and  im- 
mortality. Hence  the  saints  of  G-od 
have  found  their  death  beds  scenes  of 
joy  and  triumph,  and  have  left  many  a 
precious  testimony  of  their  deliverance 
from  fear. 

16.  Took  not  on  him — This  verb 
signifies  primitively  to  grasp^  to  take 
hold  of ;  generally  witli  some  degree 
of  force  or  earnestness.  This  taking  is 
for  the  purpose  of  aid,  or  to  possess 
and  appropriate.  Hence  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  commentators ;  some 
of  whom  render  it  as  in  our  transla- 
tion, and  others  (as  Alford)  translate 
it  simply  "  helpeth."  The  word  truly 
includes  both  ideas,  namely,  to  forcibly 
grasp,  to  seize,  and  a  purpose  thereby 
to  aid,  to  rescue,  to  redeem.  Our  au- 
thor did  not  mean  simply  to  hdp^ 
otherwise  he  would  have  used  the 
ordinary  Grreek  verb  for  to  lielp; 
but  he  means  to  help  by  grasping 
forcibly  the  seed  of  Abraham.  And 
the  very  word  seed  implies  a  lineage 
genetically  assumed.  The  previous 
verses  14, 15,  aflBrm  Christ's  partaking 
our  nature  to  deliver  us  from  fear  of 
death;  this  verse  confirms  that  thought 

bj^  specifying  his  omitting  angels  and 
redemptively  assuming  manJiood;  and 


in  all  thiujrs  it  behooved  him  'to 
be  made  like  unto  hU  brethren, 
that  he  mi^^ht  be  fa  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people. 


ofAbraTuim  he  taketh  hold.- 
0rOhap.  4. 15;  5. 1,  2. 


-/PhiL  2  "k 


ver.  17  urges  the  perfect  fitness  of  that 
assumption.  Seed  of  Abraham — ^A 
touching  fact  for  these  Hebrews,  sons 
of  Abraham,  whose  special  lineage 
Christ  assumed.  He  was  their  Abni- 
hamic  brother,  and  they  w<;re  of  the 
Messianic  family  of  man.  "Why  shririk 
from  that  suffering  cross,  "w  hich  was 
truly  glorious  to  tlie  Sufferer  and  hon- 
ouring to  a  Hebrew  ? 

17.  Wherefore — Deduction  from  the 
preceding.  If,  to  redeem  us,  he  assumed 
our  nature,  he  must  complete  his  broth- 
erhood with  us  by  suffering  like  unto 
us.  In  all  things — Birth,  pain,  and 
death  included.  Might  be — Rather, 
might  become.  Merciful — The  state- 
ment quoted  from  Calvin  by  Alford, 
with  approval,  must  not  be  for  a  mo- 
ment accepted :  "  Not  that  the  Son  of 
Grod  needed  to  be  formed  by  experience 
to  a  feeling  of  mercy,  but  because  we 
could  not  otlierwise  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  clement,  and  inclined  to  render 
us  aid."  The  plain  doctrine  is  not 
merely  that  such  a  fact  took  place  to 
give  vs  assurance  of  mercy,  (though  that 
was  one  point  to  be  received,)  but  that 
such  an  assemblage  of  elements  was 
formed  into  the  divine-human  Jesus, 
that  a  genuine  human  sympathy  might 
truly  exist.  It  was  not  to  bo  a  mere 
assuring  sJiow,  but  a  most  beneficent 
reality.  There  was  not  merely  a  divine 
mind  forming  anthropomorpliic  concep- 
tions, but  a  human  mind  feeling  human 
sympatliies.  High  priest — This  very 
central  term  in  this  epistle  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  arrived  at;  the  prepa- 
ration for  its  introduction  was  com- 
menced at  verse  15.  Verse  14  affirms 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  death,  in  order 
to  become  the  conqueror  of  death  j  this 
affirms  the  necessity  of  his  human  suf- 
fering, tliat  he  might  sympathize  with 
us  sufferers.  Faithfid — Embracing 
1  the  double  mea.tim%  of  .fidelity  and  of  re- 
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18  ''For  in  that  he  himself  hath 
suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 


A  Chapter  4.  Is,  16:  &  8;  7.2a. 


liabilitj.  Christ  is  true  to  his  mission, 
and  is  trustworthy  for  its  completion. 
Make  reconciliation  for — Tlie  Greek 
word  signifies,  to  mcUce  propitious.  The 
Greek  adjective  of  the  same  verb, 
*IAa/96c,  hiaroSj  (from  whicli  comes  our 
English  word  hilarity^)  is  equivalent  to 
our  adjective  jjropiiuww;  and  the  word, 
in  its  various  forms,  was  custom- 
arily appUed  by  the  Greeks  to  their 
gods  when  induced  by  expiation  to  be 
gracious :  hence,  in  its  biblical  use,  the 
verb  means  such  a  satisfaction  sacri- 
ficially  made  to  justice,  as  that  God 
may  deal  with  us  in  mercy.  Anger 
can  be  ascribed  to  God  only  as  a  sense 
of  justice  and  of  subjective  purpose 
against  sin.  When  the  demands  of 
justice  are  obviated,  we  may  behold 
tliat  purpose  of  justice  obviated,  and 
the  face  of  God  beaming  upon  us  in  un- 
obstructed benefaction.  The  objective 
of  the  verb  is  sins,  and  tlie  meaning 
is,  that  Christ's  deatli  so  reaches  and 
affects  our  sins  as  that  God  may  be 
propitious  to  us.  Of  the  people — 
The  Old  Testament  phrase  for  the 
Israelite  people,  enlarged  to  a  world- 
wide sense. 

18.  Por — To  illustrate  the  word  suf- 
ferings by  the  particular  case  of  teinp- 
tcUion.  Being  tempted — An  historical 
confirmation  of  Matt,  iv,  1-11.  He  is 
able — ^We  are  connected  to  the  man 
Jesus  by  a  pure  and  beautiful  human 
sympathy.  Abstract  theism,  present- 
ing a  pure  infinite,  fails  to  awaken  our 
human  affections  until  deity  is  to  us 
humanized.  But  in  Jesus  we  find  a 
divine  brother.  And,  through  Jesus, 
hifjiite  righteousness  is  able  to  deal 
with  us,  not  by  the  rule  of  the  infinite- 
ly perfect  law,  but  according  to  the 
measure  of  human  weakness.  Under 
the  Old  Testament  the  psalmist  could 
say,  *'  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame;  he 
n;membereth  that  we  are  dust"  In 
Jesus  we  find  one  who  has  suffered 
ua  we,  and  been  tempted  like  us,  and 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHEREFORE,  holy  brethren, 
partakers  of  ■  the  lieavenly  call- 

a  Rom.  1.  7 ;  1  Cor.  1.  2 ;  Eph.  4.  1 ;  PhiU  3.  14. 

with  a  human  sympatliy  for  us  can 
bring  a  divine  succour  to  us. 

On  this  chapter  we  note: — 1.  Puro 
theism,  as  in  Judaism,  (whether  philo- 
nean,  rabbinical,  or  modern,)  as  in 
Mohammedanism  and  in  modem  do- 
ism,  is  cold  and  barren,  (throwing  God 
to  an  infinite  distance  upward,)  desti- 
tute of  that  element  of  tenderness  em- 
bodied in  the  divine  Jesus,  and  so 
beautifully  portrayed  in  the  closing 
part  of  tins  chapter.  There  is  added, 
also,  especially  in  Mohamnicdiuiism,  a 
fierceness,  a  fanaticism,  wliich  is  ad- 
verse to  a  genial  civihzation,  and  holds 
its  subjects  in  a  dreary  semi-barbarism. 
Just  so  far,  too,  as  tlie  incarnation  is 
rejected  from  a  professed  Christian- 
ity, the  piety  tends  towards  a  cold 
morality,  and  the  religion  to  become  a 
mere  philosophy.  2.  Yet  while  we 
deeply  recognise  the  tender  sympathy 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  neither  thought 
nor  language  should  forget  a  most  pro- 
found reverence.  We  must  not  as- 
sume his  interference  in  our  trifling 
secular  affairs,  nor  speak  of  him  in 
fondling  or  amatory  language.  It  is  as 
our  sympathizing  Saviour  from  tempta- 
tion, sin,  and  death,  that  we  are  ever 
reverently  to  contemplate  him. 

CHAPTER  in. 

IL  The  Son  as  Ditine  Apostle  ful- 
ly CONTEMPLATED,  iii,  1-iv,  13. 

1.  Superior  as  Son  to  Moses,  who 
was  only  servant,  1-6. 

Having,  in  the  first  two  chapters, 
summarily  presented  the  Son  as  Apos- 
tle, beaming  forth  from  the  fountiin  of 
divinity  and  becoming  incarnate  Hi^rh 
Priest,  St.  Paul  now  proceeds  to  a 
more  full  consideration  of  him  first  as 
Apostle. 

1.  Wherefore — In  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christ  as  sent  from  tlie 
bosom  of  the  Eternal,  (see  note  i,  .'?,) 
and  emergmg  on  earth  as  our  Apostle 
and  propiliator,  Wvwa  i^T  \\V)\*\,van^. 
Holy  bxethxeu — ^o\\\iax^  <^^^\^  \^v^ 
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in^,  consider  *'the  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Je- 

b Rom.  15.  8;  chap.  2. 17;  5.  5:  8. 1 ;  10.  21. 

epithet  holy  thus  applied  to  breth- 
ren, although  brethren  is  several 
times  used  in  this  epistle  without 
the  epithet  Probably  holy  is  here 
used  slightly  in  the  Old  Testament 
sense  of  the  word,  (see  note  on  1  CJor. 
vii,  14,)  because  the  writer  is  about 
to  parallel  their  position  under  Christ 
with  their  old  position  as  Hebrews 
under  Moses.  They  are  the  holy 
under  the  new  dispensation,  as  Israel 
was  under  the  old.  Calling — See 
notes  on  1  Cor.  i,  1;  vii,  20.  The 
calling,  here,  is  used  very  much  in  the 
sense  of  1  Cor.  vii,  20,  to  denote  the 
permanent  state  resulting  from  per- 
manent obedience  to  the  call,  and 
which  has  solidified  into  the  correla- 
tive profession  soon  named.  Heav- 
enly— As  coming  directly  from  heaven 
through  our  divine  Apostle,  xii,  25. 
Consider — Steadily  contemplate  and 
study.  You  have  had  him  introduc- 
torily  presented  in  his  twofold  ofiBces 
in  the  first  two  chapters.  Let  us 
now  fully  and  steadily  analyze  his  na- 
ture in  each  ofiBce.  Apostle — One 
sent,  a  legate.  So  John  xx,  21,  "As 
my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you."  The  twelve  were  the  human 
apostles  of  Christ ;  Christ  was  the  di- 
vine Apostle  of  G-od.  He  alone,  as  sent 
Son,  speaks  to  us  a^  antithesis  to  the 
whole  body  of  prophets,  (i,  1, 2 ;)  nay,  he 
is  an  outbeaming  radiation  seTi^from  the 
divine  Essence,  (i,  3 ;)  he  thence  took 
part  of  our  flesh,  (i,  14.)  And  High 
Priest — Briefly  unfolded  in  i,  14-18,  (as 
Apostle  is  in  i,  1-13,)  and  fully  devel- 
oped in  iv,  14r-x,  18.  As  God's  Apos- 
tle or  Legate,  Christ  is  super-angelic 
representative  of  God  on  earth ;  he  is 
ruling  administrator  over  the  incoming 
dispensation,  ii,  6-8;  ho  is  the  glori- 
ous Messiah.  And  as  humanized  Suf- 
ferer (ii,  9-18)  he  is  our  High  Priest. 
Our  "Hebrews"  here  addressed  re- 
joiced in  the  grandeur  of  the  divine 
Apostle,  the  glorious  Messiah,  i)ut 
were  shrinking  almost  to  apostasy  from 
the  degradation  oi  the  High  Priest,  the 
sufteriug  Messiah,     Our  St  Paul  will 


sus;  2  Who  was  faitliful  to  hiiu 
that  *  appointed  liini,  as  also  «Mo- 

1  Gr.,  mad&,  1  Sam.  12.  6. c  Nam.  13.  7.   . 

now  so  unfold  both  as  to  confirm  their 
view  of  the  grandeur  of  the  exaltation^ 
and  reconstruct  their  view  of  the  equal 
grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  humiUa- 
turn.  Of  our  profession — Or,  rather, 
confession.  Not  simply  as  one  we  con- 
fess; for  the  word  embraces  all  the 
truths  and  beings  we  confess  as  Chris- 
tians ;  our  whole  confession  of  faith ; 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  central  figure 
and  object  in  that  confession  and  faith. 
Christ  Jesus — Words  signify  anointed 
or  Messiah  Saviour. 

2.  Faithful — Perfectly  and  abso- 
lutely true  to  all  his  trusts  as  legate. 
Appointed  —  Literally,  made. '  Allu- 
sion is  here  had  to  1  Sam.  xii,  6,  whero 
it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  that  advanced  (Gr. 
Septuagint,  fnade)  Moses  and  Aaron." 
The  word,  as  hero  appUed  to  Christ, 
should  not  be  rendered  cgeated,  as  by 
Alf  ord,  but  constituted,  including,  doubt- 
less, his  being  brought  into  incarnate 
existence,  not  merely  his  appointment 
to  his  legation.  As  also  Moses — Tliis 
image  of  a  house  is  suggested  by 
Num.  xii,  7 :  "  My  servant  Moses  . . . 
is  faithful  in  all  mine  ?iouse."  The 
word  house  symbolizes  the  dispensa- 
tion, or  theocratic  kingdom.  Here 
is  an  analogy  between  Moses  and 
Christ ;  they  are  similar  in  f  aitlif  ulness, 
yet  there  is  a  great  superiority  on  one 
side.  House — In  this  whole  passago 
(verses  2-6)  the  Greek  word  for  house 
includes  not  only  the  building  or  ma- 
terial structure,  but  all  the  furnishings, 
family  and  servants,  it  contains  to 
make  it  a  complete  establishment. 
And  so  the  word  builded,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  includes  not  merely  the 
architecture,  but  the  complete  esUib' 
lishingj  of  the  house  and  its  contents. 
His — Many  commentators  refer  here, 
as  in  verse  6,  to  God;  but  a  more 
natural  construction  refers  tliem  to 
Moses  and  to  Christ.  Each  of  tliese 
divine  legates  had,  under  God,  (ver.  4,) 
his  own  house;  yet  successively,  im- 
der  Moses  and  Christ,  the  house  is 
the  same  one  house,  and  Christ,  as 
Son,  ia  underlying  proprietor  even  of 
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868  was  faithful  id  all  his  house. 
3  For  this  man  was  counted  wor- 
thy of  more  glory  than  Moses,  in- 
asmuch as  ''he  who  hath  builded 
the  hquse  hath  more  honour  than 
the  house.  4  For  every  house  is 
builded  by  some  man;  but  'he 
that  built  all  things  is  God.  5  'And 

d  Zftch. «.  12  \  Matt.  16. 18. «  Eph.  2. 10 ;  3. 9 ; 

chap.  1.  2. — -J  Verse  3. g  Exod.  14. 81 ;  Num. 

UL  7 :  Deoi.  3.  24 ;  J<Mh.  1.  2. ADeut.  18. 15. 

the  hoiue  of  Moses,  who  is  but  ser- 
vant or  steward. 

3.  This  man — Here,  as  in  verse  4, 
the  italics  show  that  the  word  man 
is  not  in  the  Greek,  but  is  supplied  by 
the  translators.  The  writer  uses  only 
the  pronoun  this  one,  Builded  — 
Founded,  erected,  furnished,  and  tilled 
it  with  family  and  domestics.  See 
note  on  verse  2.  Than  the  house — 
Moses  was,  as  servant,  (verse  5,)  part 
of  the  house;  Christ,  as  Son,  was, 
under  God,  instrumental  builder,  heir, 
and  proprietor.  Hence  his  more 
glory. 

4.  Every  house — ^And,  therefore, 
{his  Jufuse  —  has  its  speciid  builder. 
And  this  divine  house-building  of  the 
two  dispensations  is  like  all  others, 
and  pre-eminently  so,  under  the  divine 
all-builder,  Qod.  Ajs  aposUes,  neither 
is  independent,  both  being  under,  as 
well  as  from,  a  divine  Founder,  by 
whom  both  are  appointed.  The  whole 
structure  is  established  by  God  su- 
preme. This  attribution  of  all  to  God, 
which  perplexes  Delitzsch,  is  in  Paul's 
style.    See  2  Cor.  i,  21,  with  our  note. 

5.  W^ui  faithful — Against  the  Mar- 
cionites,  who  renounced  Moses  and  the 
old  dispensation,  our  author  is  gener- 
ous and  just  to  Moses.  He  depreci- 
ates not  him;  he  only  exalts  Christ 
The  Hebrews  are  not  shocked  by  any 
repudiation  of  their  great  founder; 
they  are  only  poiffted  to  a  greater. 
As  a  servant — Not  a  slave,  but  a 
steward,  superior  to  the  fainily  do- 
mestics, yet  subordinate  to  the  Son. 
Things . . .  spoken  after — Namely,  the 
revelations  made  in  the  after,  or  gos- 
pel, dispensation.  It  was  the  office 
of  Moses  to  establish  a  dispensation 
which  should  be  a  testimonji  a  wit- 


Moses  verily  toas  faithful  in  all  liis 
house  as  'a  servant,  ^for  a  testi- 
mony of  those  things  which  were 
to  be  spoken  after;  6  But  Christ 
as  >a  son  over. his  own  house; 
^  whose  house  are  we,  '  if  we  hold 
fast  the  contidence  and  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end. 


i  Chap.  1.  2. *  1  Cor.  8. 16 ;  2  Cor.  6. 18 ,  Eih. 

2.  21 ;  1  Tim.  3. 15 ;  1  Pet.  2. 5. 1  Verse  14 ;  Matk 

10.  22;  Rom.  6.  2;  Col.  L  23;  ch»p  &  11. 

ness,  a  memento  of  future  things  to 
be  done  and  spoken  after  his  dispen- 
sation was  past  Hence,  he  is  prior 
in  time  but  subordinate  in  position  and 
purpo.se.  And  our  gospel  dispensa- 
tion verifies  itself  by  his  testimony. 

6.  But — After  this  conceded  tribute 
to  Moses  we  next  have  Christ's  supe- 
riority. Moses  was  in,  Christ  is  over, 
tlie  house.  Own  expresses  an  empha- 
sis not  in  the  Greek ;  the  same  pronoun 
for  his  is  used  of  Moses  (verse  5)  and 
of  Christ  here.  Whose — Referring  to 
Christ  For  having  established  under 
this  striking  image  of  house  Christ's 
superiority  as  proprietor  of  tlie  dispen- 
sations, our  apostle  makes  a  beautiful 
transition  from  this  divine  proprietor- 
ship to  the  solemn  warning  against 
apostasy  from  Christ,  which  now  fol- 
lows. We — ^The  writer  and  his  He- 
brew Christian  brethren.  They  are 
now  part  of  the  house;  they  will  be 
permanent  part,  i£  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  writer  assumes  that  they  are  now 
in  possession  of  a  true  confidence  and 
rejoicing,  which  they  have  only  to  hold 
fast.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  assumes  that  they  are  now 
true  Christians;  the  exhortation  is,  t3 
stay  just  as  they  are:  the  great  fear  is 
that  they  will  not,  but  that  tlioy  will 
apostatize  and  finally  perish.  Confi- 
dence— Greek,  free^  bold  utterance ;  of 
which  the  inward  foundation  is  confi* 
dence  of  faith  and  feeling.  Rejoicing 
— Or,  exaltation.  Confidence  is  the 
firm,  solid  assurance ;  rejoicing  is  the 
jo3rful  hope  and  glorying  built  on  that 
solid  foundation.  Fixm — ^With  un- 
movableness.  End  of  our  probation- 
ary life.  At  that  end  all  danger  is  at 
an  end.  We  thea  convnAt  ta^  ^^^ 
thougli  we  B\jii  ^10  ii«G  ^si.\i\s^*YCL\5vasPW' 
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7  Wherefore  ns  ""the  Holy  Gh»)st 
Briith,  »To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  §  "Harden  not  vour  hearts, 
as  in  the  provocation,  in  the  day 
of  temptation  in  the  wilderness: 
9  When  your  fathers  tempted  me, 

m  2  Samuel  23. 2;  Acts  1. 16. n  Terse  15; 

Psalm  95.  7. 

cally  able  to  choose  wrong  in  the  bless- 
ed paradise,  there  is  no  wrong  to  choose. 
Our  liearts  will  be  so  attuned  with  the 
heart  of  the  holy  Christ  that  an  un- 
holy emotion  cannot  enter.  Our  spir- 
its, filled  with  the  blessed  Spirit,  can 
give  no  entrance  to  an  unholy  thought. 
We  are  no  longer  "  prisoners  of  hope," 
but  prisoners  of  everlasting  joy.  We 
are  immovable  parts  of  Christ's  eternal 
house.  The  clause  unto  the  end,  has 
been  rejected,  as  being  really  inserted 
here  from  verse  14.  Delitzsch  thinks 
our  apostle  would  not  use  the  phrase 
twice.  Unreasonably,  for  it  is  truly 
an  emphatic  repetition,  a  repetition  of 
wliat  is  really  the  point  of  the  whole 
epistle.  It  is  retained  by  the  best  au- 
thorities ;  by  Tischendorf  in  the  fourth 
edition  Ox  his  Testament 

2.  Dread  warning's  agralnst  diso- 
bedience to  the  Son,  like  the  Jews' 
disobedience  to  Moses,  iii,  7-iv,  18. 

As  Christ  stands  parallel  to  Moses, 
so  our  Christian  Hebrews  stand  par- 
allel to  ancient  Israel,  and  so  must  take 
warning  by  Israel's  fatal  example. 

a.  Is9'asts  failure  to  attain  God's  rest 
portrayed  05  warning^  7-11. 

7.  Wherefore^In  view  of  the  fact 
that  your  forming  a  part  of  Christ's 
eternal  house  depends  on  your  hold 
fast.  Holy  Ghost  saith — In  Psa. 
xcv,  7-11.  Our  author  assumes  that 
what  the  psalm  says,  the  Holy  Ghost 
saith;  that  is,  the  psalm  is  inspired. 
As — The  so  corresponding  to  this  as 
is  implied  at  verse  12,  before  Take 
heed.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  an- 
cient psalm  utters  all  the  reproofs  of 
7-11,  so  (verse  12,)  do  you  take  heed. 
See  our  note  on  verse  12.  The  warn- 
ing to  the  old  Mosaic  era  of  the  house 
(vonte  2)  is  still  sounding  from  the 
Holy  GrhoBt  in  jour  ears.  To-day — 
Since  you  have  been  so  Jittic  attentive 


proved  me,  and  saw  my  works  forty 
years.  10  Wherefore  I  was  grieved 
with  that  generntion,  and  said, 
They  do  always  err  in  their  heart ; 
and  they  have  not  known  my 
ways.    11  So  I  sware  in  my  wrath, 

o  Exodos  8. 15 ;  1  Samuel  6.  6 ;  2  Kings  17. 14; 
Neh,  9.  U ;  Job  9.  4 ;  Pro  v.  28. 14. 

in  past  days,  let  this  be  tlie  day  to 
hear  his,  God's,  voice. 

8.  Provocation. .  .temptation — In 

Exod.  xvii,  7,  at  the  smiting  of  th  3  rock 
to  bring  water  for  the  murmuring  peo- 
ple, it  is  said  that  Moses  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  Massah,  [tempiatiorij'] 
and  Meribah,  [bitterness,]  because  oi 
the  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  they  tempted  the, Lord, 
saying.  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not" 
The  word  provocation,  here,  is  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  Meribah,  and 
temptation  of  Massah.  Wilderness 
—Of  Zin.    . 

9.  Tempted . . .  proved — Made  trial 
—  ascertained.  Forty  years — The 
perversity  of  the  people  at  Meribah 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  forty 
years.  In  the  psalm  the  forty  years 
is  in  the  following  verse,  measuring 
the  time  in  which  I  was  grieved. 
Our  author,  in  thought,  measures  the 
same  period,  though  he  varies  the 
phrase.  It  was,  also,  forty  years  be- 
tween the  crucifixion  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  oi 
the  Jewish  race.  The  period  had  nearly 
expired  when  this  epistle  was  written 

10.  That  generation — Of  the  fort} 
years.  Heart — Note,  Romans  x,  10 
Not  known — Not  merely  u.  passive 
ignorance,  but  a  positive  ignoring,  a 
refusing  to  know.  My  ways — ^My 
works,  in  verse  9,  were  the  divine  mil. 
acles  and  revelations ;  my  ways,  here 
are  the  Lord's  righteous  dealings  witJk 
free-agents.  They  had  so  ignored 
Grod's  ways  and  modes  of  government 
as  to  act  as  if  there  were  no  God. 

11. 1  sware — Made  an  affirmation,  to 
be  held  as  sure  and  firm  as  the  dirine 
existence.  So  Num.  xiv,  21,  "As  truly 
as  I  live;"  and  verses  28,  29,  "As  truly 
as  I  live . . .  your  carcasses  shall  fall  in 
this  wilderness."  My  rest — To  the 
laraelitca  the  words  meant  a  failure  to 
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*  Tliey  fihall  not  enter  into  my  rest. 
12  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there 
be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  Ijeart  of 
unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  liv- 
ing God.  13  But  Pexliortone  an- 
other daily,  while  it  is  called  To 

3  Or.,  If  thty  sJutll  enter. v  Acts  IL  23 ; 

attain  Canaan ;  with  the  deeper  implica- 
tions underlying  of  a  death  under  the 
divine  wrath.  To  the  spiritual  Israel 
the  literal  Canaan  had  no  significance 
except  as  a  type  of  the  eternal  rest. 

b.  Application  of  Israelis  sad  exam- 
ple in  warning  to  you,  12-15. 

12.  Take  heed — To  be  connected 
immediately  with  the  as  of  verse  7, 
where  see  note.  As  the  Holy  Grhost 
gave  the  warnings  of  verses  7-12,  so, 
in  accordance  therewith,  do  you  take 
heed  of  apostatizing  as  your  fathers 
apostatized  and  perished.  In  any  of 
you — ^You,  emphatic ;  in. .  .you,  as  in 
the  lost  apostates  of  old.  And  our 
author  assumes  that  to  apostatize  from 
Christ  is  not  merely  to  relapse  into  a 
harmless  Judaism;  it  is  to  fall  into 
sin  and  death.  Heart  of  unbelief — 
Por  unbelief  of  divine  truth  springs 
from  an  evil  temper.  If  men's  hearts 
were  right,  their  belief  would  be  right. 
The  drunkard  will  not  believe  the 
truths  of  temperance  doctrines  be- 
cause he  loves  ardent  spirits.  The 
knave  will  not  beUeve  the  precepts  of 
conscience  because  he  loves  the  gains 
of  fraud.  The  atheist  rejects  God  be- 
cause he  dislikes  G-od.  Note  on  John 
iii,  18-21.  And  so  the  Hebrew  was 
Hable  to  relapse  from  Christ  from  dis- 
gust at  the  sufferings  and  lowliness  of 
Chiist.  In  departing — ^The  unbelief 
would  result  in,  be  exerted  in,  nay,  con- 
sist in,  departing.  The  evil  heart, 
the  unbelief  and  the  departing,  all 
fuse  into  each  other  and  become  one. 
living  God  — The  Old  Testament 
phrase  to  distinguish  Jehovah  from 
the  unliving  idols.  But  our  author 
boldly  assumes  that  the  living  God 
has  deserted  old  Judaism,  and  is  in  and 
with  the  Christian  Church.  To  desert 
Christ  is  to  desert  the  living  God. 

13.  Exhort  one  another — ^Literal 
Greek,  exhort  yourselves.    Be  on  en- 1 

Vol  V.S 


clay;  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 
14  For  we  are  made  partakers 
of  Christ,  ^if  we  hold  the  begin- 
ning of  our  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end ;    15  While  it  is  said. 


1  Thessalonians  2. 11 ;  2  Timothy  4. 
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tire,  collective,  self-exhorting  Church. 
Let  a  man  exhort  himself,  and  each 
one  exhort  the  other,  and  all  exhort 
all.  In  this  time  of  trial  and  dismay^ 
mutual  encouragement  was  the  com- 
mon duty.  Daily — For  each  day  has 
its  danger  and  needs  its  warning  and 
its  cheer.  Called  to-day — As  long 
as  we  live  to  use  the  word  to-day. 
Note,  John  ix,  4.  "While  our  proba- 
tionary day  lasts,  and  earnestly  before 
the  hastening  night  comes.  Any  of 
you — For  the  Church's  exhortation 
of  itself  should  not  be  solely  collective. 
Each  individual  soul  is  infinitely  im« 
portant.  Hardened — :  Become  spir- 
itually insensible  and  hard.  Deceit- 
fulness  of  sin — Sin,  the  hardener  and 
deadener  of  the  soul,  is  a  deceiver.  It 
masks  its  own  ugliness  witli  false 
beauty.  It  cheats  us  with  false  ap- 
pearances of  goodness.  It  entangles 
with  sophistries.  The  pure  heart 
needs  constant  warning  and  watching 
against  its  deceptions.  To  the  waver- 
ing Hebrew  the  deceitfulness  of  sin 
suggested  that  to  adhere  to  a  crucified 
Messiah  was  disgraceful ;  that  the  old 
temple  worship  was  honourable ;  that 
it  was  more  profitable  and  advanta- 
geous to  agree  with  the  popular  relig- 
ion and  renounce  Jesus. 

14.  Are  made — Both  in  the  English 
and  the  Greek  the  verb  assumes  a 
standpoint  beyond  the  end;  tliat  is, 
at  the  judgment  day,  and  is,  therefore, 
expressively  indicative  of  the  future. 
The  beginning  of  our  confidence — 
Our  commencement  of  Christian  life. 
To  begin,  do  well,  and  then  fail,  is  to. 
lose  all  the  reward  of  our  previous 
righteousness.  The  end  —  Of  our 
day  of  probation. 

15.  While — Verses  14  and  15  are, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  a  single  sen^t/Ciivc)^. 
While  reiera  to  YioVd  k\.e^d&a&\.  va. 
verse  14.    'We  ^naWy  ^axXaJis.^  Cj^iNsx 
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'To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
hardeu  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 
provocation.  16  '  For  some,  when 
they  had  heard,  did  provoke :  how- 
beit  not  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt 
by  Moses.  17  But  with  whom  was 
he  grieved  forty  years?  was  it  not 

rVer.  7. «Num.  14.  2,  4,  11,  24,  SO;  Deut 

L  34, 36,  88 1  Num.  14.  22, 29.  Ac;  26.  65 ;  Psa. 

if  we  hold  steadfast,  or  persevere 
while  the  to-day  of  warning  and 
probation  lasts. 

c  Was  it  not  t?ie  imbdievers  who  failed 
of  that  rest?  Then  let  us  fear ^  16-iv,  2. 

This  paragraph  is  a  series  of  ques- 
tions impressing  upon  the  Hebrews 
the  fact  that  the  underlying  cause  of 
IsraePs  destruction  in  the  wilderness 
was  one — ^unbeliel  Verse  19.  This 
furnishes  basis  for  an  inferential  ex- 
hortation against  apostasy  by  this 
same  unbelief^  commencing  with  the 
therefore  of  iv,  1,  and  extending  to 
iv,  16. 

16.  Some — It  is  a  query  (depending 
on  the  Greek  accent  upon  the  Greek 
word  for  some)  whether  this  verse 
is  affirmation  or  question.  If  it  be 
an.  affirmation,  the  meaning  then  is, 
some  provoked,  but  not  alL  But  the 
provokers,  in  fact,  were  all  with  an 
exceptional  two  —  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
Nor  does  the  train  of  thought  require 
a  depreciation  of  the  practically  all 
into  a  some.  On  the  contrary,  the  force 
of  our  author's  strain  of  warning  here 
is  increased  rather  by  emphasizing  the 
all,  and  overlooking  the  exceptions. 
The  obvious  interpretation,  therefore, 
is  to  bring  the  verse  into  interrogative 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  series  of 
five  interrogations,  of  which  this  verse 
contains  two.  Read  thus:  For  who^ 
when  they  Jieard^  did  provoke  f  Was  it 
not  aU  that  came  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  f 
The  for,  then,  refers  to  the  danger  im- 
plied in  the  if  of  verse  14 ;  the  danger 
^f  failing,  as  the  mass  of  Israel  did, 
of  attaining  rest  in  Christ.  The  for, 
therefore,  introduces  the  whole  drift 
of  the  following  interrogations. 

The  series  of  questions  argues  that 

h  was   the  provokers,   the   all,   who 

minned,  and  who  believed  not,  that 

urero  the  subjects  of  God's  grie/j  of  !us 


with  them  that  had  sinne<i,  *  whose 
carcasses  fell   in  the   wilderness? 

18  And  "to  whom  sware  he  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest, 
but  to   them   that   believed   not? 

19  ^So  w^e  see  that  they  could  not 
enter  in  because  of  unbelief. 


106.  26;  1  Cor.  10.  5;  Jude  6.- 
Dcut.  1.34.85. 17  Chap.  4.  6. 


Num.  14.83; 


destTuctive  jttdgment,  and  his  menacing 
oath  Tlie  whole  history  shows,  then, 
that  perdition  arises  from  imbelief  as 
concludingly  asserted  in  verse  19. 

17.  Carcasses — Literal  Greek,  lirribs, 
meaning  the  skeleton  bones,  as  of  the 
spine,  legs,  and  arms.  In  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  the  East  the  strewn  bones  of 
corpses  usually  remain  long  undecayed, 
a  memento  of  death. 

19.  So  "we  see — Conclusion  from 
the  whole  history,  deeply  bearing  on 
our  own  case.  Unbelief — Want,  not 
merely  of  intellectual  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  facts,  but  want  of  tideUty 
of  heart  and  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  haVmony  with  his  divine  and 
glorious  purposes.  Full,  hearty  accord 
with  God  would  have  made  Israel 
great  and  glorious,  a  divine,  triumph- 
ant theocracy,  thrilling  the  world  with 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Jehovah. 
As  it  was,  Israel  barely  lived  along 
until  the  Messiah  came  and  chose  an- 
other, a  spiritual,  Israel,  in  Israel's 
place.  To  that  spiritual  Israel  our 
author  now  addresses  the  warning  not 
to  fail  by  like  unbelief! 

This  chapter  ought  to  have  closed 
at  close  of  iv,  2. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Our  parallelism  with  Israel  more 
closely  stated,  with  stringent  appli- 
cation. Verses  1  and  2,  the  prom- 
ise — the  gospel — is  to  us  as  to  them; 
the  same  danger  from  unbelief — and  a 
rest  of  which  we  may  thereby  faiL 

That  there  remains  for  us  a  rest, 
(verses  3-9,)  as  well  as  to  Israel,  is 
demonstrated :  for  three  rests  are  indi- 
cated in  the  Old  Testament;  namely, 
first,  God's  creational  rest,  (Gen.  ii,  2 ;) 
second,  the  rest  which  he  declared  thac 
unbelievers  should  not  enter,  (Psalm 
xcv,  11,)  namely,  Casiaan'.  and.  ♦'••r-d^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LET  •us  therefore  fear,  lest  a 
promise  being  left  tts  of  enter- 
ing into  Lis  rest,  any  of  you  should 
seem  to  come  short  of  it.  2  For 
unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached, 
as  well  as  unto  them:  but  ^the 

a  Chap.  11 15;  Pro  v.  14. 16;  28. 14;  Jer.  82. 40. 
^—1  Greek,  ths  trord  of  hearing. 

the  rest  (typified  by  Canaan)  implied 
in  that  psalm  in  the  warning  to  those 
living  in  the  time  of  David  (verse  *l) 
jot  to  fail  of  it.  These  three  rests  are 
different,  with  an  underlying  sameness ; 
and  tiiis  third  rest  to  be  entered  by 
faith,  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God,  not  only  in  the  time  of  David, 
but  even  in  our  day. 

1.  Therefore — ^In  view  of  the  fear- 
ful examples  of  apostasy  in  last  chap- 
ter. Let  us  fear — ^Implying  a  beUef 
in  its  practical  possibility  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  avoid  it  Seem — Should 
appear.  To  come  short — Past  tense ; 
to  have  come  short;  namely,  after  the 
end  of  iii,  14,  and  at  the  judgment  day. 
Hence  tlie  seem,  or  appear,  is  not  a 
false  seeming^  but  an  appearance  of  a 
dread  reaUty  to  the  eye  of  God  and  in 
the  light  of  the  final  judgment  A 
direful  result  is  this  for  us  to  fearj 
lest,  after  once  being  pardoned  and 
sanctified,  we  at  last  are  seen  to  have 
fallen  and  become  lost 

2.  Gospel  preached — ^Literally,  we 
were  evangelized;  greeted  with  the 
glad  announcement,  gospelized.  This 
gospel  of  the  Old  Testament,  identical 
with  the  promise  of  verse  1,  was  the 
glad  announcement  of  a  Canaan  rest; 
ours,  of  a  heavenly  rest  Mixed  with 
^th — ^The  word,  when  heard,  must 
bo  mixed  with  raith,  as  food  in  the 
stomach  must  be  mixed  with  gastric 
juice  in  order  to  nourishing  and  vi- 
talizing our  bodies.  In  the  received 
«>reek  text  the  word  mixed  is  nomi- 
native singular,  and  agrees  with  word, 
and  so  makes  a  clear,  good  meaning  as 
above.  But  another,  and  perhaps  true, 
reading,  makes  mixed  to  be  accusa- 
tive plural,  and  agree  with  them.  The 
words  then  woidd  imply  that  the 
hearers  themselves  wore  to  he  mixed 
with  itdUL    That  is,  so  fully  should 


w^ord  preached  did  not  profit  them, 
'not  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  heard  it.  3  •'For  we 
wliich  have  believed  do  enter  into 
rest,  as  he  said,  «As  I  have  sworn 
in  my  wrath,  if  they  shall  ent«r 
into  my  rest;  although  the  works 

2  Or.  because  they  ioere  not  united,  by  faith 
to. 0  Chap.  3.  14. cPsa.  95. 11 ;  chap.  8. 11. 

the  soul  of  the  hearers  be  filled  and 
impregnated  with  faith,  that  the  soul 
and  the  faith  may  be  conceived  as  two 
elements  or  fluids  mixed  together. 
Them  that  heard  it,  is  the  Greek  da- 
tive. So  the  whole  may  be  thus  read : 
T?ie  word  did  not  profit  therriy  as  tJiey  were 
not  impregnated  wi^  the  faith  filing  (or 
belonging)  to  Hue  hearers  o/the  word. 

d.  For  us^  too,  remains  a  rest,  a  danger 
offaU  by  tmbelief  and  a  stem  adjudging 
WORD,  3-13. 

3.  For — To  unfold  the  nature  of  this 
our  rest,  mentioned  in  verse  1,  as  paral- 
lel to  the  Canaan  rest  of  iii,  11,  18. 
We — BeUevers  of  our  dispensation  uni- 
versally. Do  enter — General  present 
tense ;  it  is  the  law  of  our  present  dis- 
pensation that  we  do  by  faith  enter 
heaven.  Rest — The  digression  on 
this  term  is  a  good  instance  of  what 
has  been  called  Paul's  "  going  off  at  a 
word,"  The  word  rest,  in  last  chap- 
ter, struck  his  mind  impressively,  and 
becomes  a  key-word  for  this.  It  is  a 
beautiful  word,  soothing  to  the  weary 
spirit  Indeed,  eastern  Buddhism  feels 
life  so  heavy  and  rest  so  desirable  as 
to  seek  for  Nirvana,  utter  annihilation, 
as  a  most  desirable  repose.  But  that 
is  the  religion  of  despair,  as  Christian- 
ity is  the  religion  of  hope.  Tlie  Chris- 
tian rest  is  repose  from  all  that  is 
wearying  in  life,  yet  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect bliss.  Aa  he  said — Quoting  again 
Psalm  xcv,  11  to  illustrate  the  Canaan 
rest  Although — God  applies  to  this 
rest  a  my  in  the  pealm,  although  it 
was  not  his  creational  rest,  for  his  crea-  • 
tion  was  finished  long  before  he  used 
the  words  in  Psalm  xcv,  even  from 
tho  foundation  of  the  world. 

By  bold  conception  in  the  present 
passage  tho  analo^ow^  t^%\.  <il  ^*^\ 
at  creation,  ot  lsTV3JCi\  \\i  C.v3Ai"syaxv^\isA<5»V 
tlie  Ohriatiau  va  t^^ix^^^^  ^x^  ^Qt\^ 
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were  finished  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  4  For  he  spake  in 
a  certain  place  of  the  seventh  day 
on  tliis  wise,  ''And  God  did  rest 
tlie  seventh  day  from  all  his  works. 
5  And  in  this  place  again,  If  they 
shall  enter  into  my  rest.  6  Seeing 
therefore  it  remaineth  that  some 
must  enter  therein,  «and  they  to 
whom  *it  was  first  preached   en- 

cfGen.  2.  2;  Exod.  20.  11;  81.  17. dChap. 

8. 19. — 3  Or«  the  aoapel  wasjirst  preached. 

lated  and  identified  as  deeply  one.  All 
are  three  ineffable  and  divine  reposes 
after  a  divinely  imposed  task,  and  at 
bottom  they  are  all  the  same  blessed 
refreshment.  Of  this  bottom  reality 
Israel's  rest  in  Canaan  was  but  a  rough 
type.  But  as  the  deaths  in  the  wilder- 
ness under  divine  wrath  implied  a 
.deeper  death  underlying,  so  the  repose 
of  Israel  in  Canaan  implied  a  pro- 
founder  underlying  rest. 

4.  In  4  and  5  our  author  quotes  to- 
gether the  two  passages,  (G-en.  ii,  2,  and 
Psa.  xcv,  11,)  in  order  to  present  the  dif- 
ference to  the  eye.  He  spake— Grod  by 
the  inspired  writer.  Did  rest — ^Rest 
is  the  season  of  refreshment  after  a 
period  of  toiL  And  the  Genesis  pic- 
ture of  the  divine  rest,  after  the  work 
of  creation,  is  a  type  of  all  subsequent 
relaxation  from  action.  For  all  life 
has  this  alternation  of  action  and  re- 
mission. Not  only  men,  but  animals 
and  vegetables  take  repose;  even  the 
flowers  have  their  sleep. 

5.  And  in  this  place  again — In 
Psa.  xcv,  quoted  previously.  If-^An 
elliptical  form  of  the  divine  oath,  sup- 
posed, when  used  by  men,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  fearful  penalty  upon  per- 
jury, as  "  So  do  God  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if,"  etc.  2  Sam.  iii,  35.  My  rest 
— ^Not  the  my  rest  of  the  creation,  but 
my  appointed  rest  for  Israel  in  Canaan. 

6.  Now  for  the  third  rest,  namely, 
that  for  the  obedient  in  the  days  of 
David,  long  after  the  abode  in  Canaan. 
It  remaineth — As  a  clear  inference 
from  the  words  in  Psalm  xcv,  quoted 
last  verse.  Must — The  word  not  in 
t/w  Greek.   Alford  rightly  renders  the 

words,  "Since  tJien  it  yd  remains  that 
some  do  enter."     They  .  .  .  entered 


tered  not  in  because  of  unbelief: 
7  Again,  he  limiteth  a  certain  day, 
saying  in  David,  To  day,  after  so 
long  a  time;  as  it  is  said,  '"To  day 
if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.  8  For  if  *  Jesus 
had  given  them  rest,  then  would 
he  not  afterward  have  spoken  of 
another  day.  9  There  remaineth 
therefore  a  *rest  to  the  people  of 

fPta.  85.  7;  chap.  8.  7. 4  That  ii,  Joahwi, 

6  Or,  keepin-ff  of  a  sabbath. 

not — Since  some  enter,  and  yet  the  Is- 
raelites of  Exodus  failed,  we  find  in 
this  ninety-fifth  Psalm  another  and  a 
later  day  of  probation,  and  possible 
rest,  specified. 

7.  He— God  by  the  psalmist.  Iiim- 
iteth — Defines,  specifies,  a  certain 
day.  In  David — DeUtzsch  explains 
this  as  by  David.  For  David  does 
not  here  stand  for  the  book  of  Psalms, 
but  as  name  of  the  author  of  this  nine- 
ty-fifth Psalm.  To  day — In  our,  Dav- 
id's, day.  After  so  long  a  time  as  has 
elapsed  since  Israel's  second  genera- 
tion entered  Canaan,  namely,  a  time 
of  five  hundred  years.  And  even  at 
this  day  there  still  remains  a  rest  to 
those  who  hear  his  voice,  but  for- 
feited by  those  who  harden  their 
hearts. 

8.  And  what  rest  is  this?  It  is 
plain  that  this  is  not  the  rest  which 
Joshua  won  for  the  survivors  of  the 
desert;  for  if  Joshua  (Jesus  is  hero 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Joshua, 
who  is  really  here  meant,  see  note  on 
Matt,  i,  1)  had  given  it,  this  another 
day  would  not  have  been  spoken  of 
five  hundred  years  later  than  Joshua. 
A  permanent  rest  of  faith  for  all  the 
faithful,  other  tlian  the  literal  Canaan 
rest,  is,  therefore,  a  valid  conclusion, 
stated  next  verse. 

9.  Remaineth — The  full  conclusion 
given.  There  is  a  permanent  rest  un- 
derlying the  Canaan  rest,  which  is 
God's  and  the  believer's  rest.  But, 
significantly,  our  author  for  the  word 
rest,  which  has  hitherto  been  avdrcav' 
(Ttf,  a  pausing^  now  substitutes  aajSpa- 
TLGfioq^  sdbbatismos^  sabbatism,  a  sab- 
batli-rcst,  thus  finely  identifying  the 
sainta'   cvGt\3i.9.\)i\i^  x«jX  ^\U\  God'a 
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God.  10  For  he  that  is  entered 
into  Ins  rest,  he  also  shath  ceased 
from  his  t)wn  works,  as' God  did 
from  his.    11  Let  us  labour  there- 

0  John  19.  30 ;  1  Pet «.  1, 3. h  Chapter  3. 12, 

18, 19. — 6  Or,  disobeditnes, 

sabbatic  rest.  On  this  Whitby  gives 
a  number  of  interesting  extracts  from 
the  early  Christian  writers.  "  Irenaeus 
saith,  'The  seventh  day,  which  was 
sanctified,  and  in  which  G-od  rested 
from  all  his  works,  is  the  true  sabbath 
of  the  just;  in  which  they  shall  do  no 
earthly  labour.'  And  Origen  saith, 
that  *  Celsus  understood  not  the  mys- 
tery of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  rest 
of  God,  in  which  all  that  had  done 
their  work  in  six,  and  had  left  noth- 
ing undone  which  belonged  to  them, 
should  feast  with  God,  ascending  to  the 
vision  of  him,  and  in  that  to  the  gen- 
eral festivity  of  the  Just  and  blessed.' 
And  again:  'If  we  further  inquire 
which  are  the  true  sabbaths,  we  shall 
find  that  the  observation  of  the  true 
sabbath  reaches  beyond  the  world;  the 
true  sabbath,  in  which  God  will  rest 
from  all  his  works,  being  the  world  to 
come,  when  aU  grief,  sorrow,  and  sigh- 
ing shall  fiy  away,  and  God  shall  be 
aU  in  aU.' " 

And  as  the  early  Christian  writers 
are  thus  in  accord  with  our  apostle, 
so  our  apostle  is  in  accord  with  the 
Hebrew  doctors,  it  not  being  easy  to 
say  which  made  the  earlier  utterance. 
Says  Whitby:  "Thus  in  their  descants 
upon  the  92d  Psalm,  which  bears,  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  this 
title,  A  Song  of  the  Sabbath,  (dc  rhv 
^fiipav  Tov  ^apfiuTov^)  they  say, '  This  is 
the  age  to  come  which  is  all  sabbath.' 
The  psalmist,'  saith  R.  Solomon  Jar- 
chi  on  the  passage,  'speaks  of  the 
business  of  the  world  to  come,  which 
Is  all  sabbath.'  *  A  psalm  upon  the  sab- 
bath day,'  saith  R.  Eliezer,  cap.  xix, 
p.  42, '  that  is,  upon  the  day  that  is  all 
sabbath  and  rest,  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come.'  And  again,  cap.  xviii, 
p.  41, '  The  blessed  Lord  created  seven 
worlds,  (that  is,  ages,)  but  one  of  them 
Is  all  sabbath  and  rest  in  life  eternal.' 
Where  he  refers  to  their  common  opin- 
ion, that  the  world  should  Continue  J 


fore  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest 
any  man  fall  •'after  the* same  ex- 
am})le  of  "  unbelief.  12  For  the 
woid  of  God  is  'quick,  and  pow- 

il8»Iah  49.  2;  Jeremiah  23.  29;  2  Corinthians 
10.  4, 5 ;  1  Peter  1.  23. 

six  thousand  years,  and  then  a  perpet- 
ual sabbath  should  begin,  typitied  by 
God's  resting  the  seventh  day  and 
blessing  it  So  Bereschith  Rabba,  '  If 
we  expound  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seven  thousand  years,  which  is  the 
world  to  come,  the  exposition  is,  and 
he  blessed;  because  that  in  the  sev- 
enth thousand  all  souls  shall  be  bound 
in  the  bundle  of  life;  for  there  shall 
be  there  the  augmentjition  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  wherein  we  shall  delight  our- 
selves. And  so  our  Rabbies,  of  blessed 
memory,  have  said  in  their  commen- 
taries, God  blessed  the  seventh  day; 
the  Holy  God  blessed  the  world  to 
come,  which  beginneth  in  the  seven 
thousand  of  years.'  Philo  is  very  co- 
pious in  this  allegory,  who,  disputing 
against  those  who,  having  learned  that 
the  written  laws  were  avfi,3ohi  voijtuv 
npayfiaruv^  symbols  of  inttUectual  things, 
did  upon  that  account  neglect  them, 
saith  that  though  the  seventh  day  was 
a  document  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
of  this  rest  of  the  creature,  yet  was  not 
the  outward  rest  to  be  cast  off." 

10.  Showing  the  true  identity  be- 
tween God's  rest  and  the  believer's 
rest.  Man  is  in  God's  image,  and  as 
God  passed  through  his  groat  week 
and  then  came  to  an  ever-blessed  re- 
pose, so  man  passes  through  his  pro- 
bationary work  and  goes  to  his  eternal 
salvation. 

11.  Tl^erefore — ^The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  rest  has  been  stated;  now  for 
the  solemn  inference  as  to  practice 
Ijabour — God  laboured,  so  let  us  la- 
bour. Unbelief — Still  the  key-word ; 
the  fatal  secret  of  Israel's  fall,  the  fear- 
ful token  of  our  falL 

12.  For — The  momentous  reason 
for  our  tiiking  warning,  the  character 
of  the  word  by  which  our  unbelidt 
is  searched  out  and  we  condemned. 
Word  of  God — The  solemn  word,  iu 
form  of  oath,  wldcb.  ex.Q,V\vda^  i^wa. 
rest    Ycr3e3,a.ud\v^\\.  'I\i\^^H\xM 
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crful,  and  ''sharper  than  any  ^two- 
ed^ed  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 

k  Proverbs  6. 4. 1  Ephesians 

word  is  terribly  searching  of  spirit, 
soul,  and  body;  searching  whether 
that  fatal  unbelief  lurks,  the  least 
particle,  in  any  secret  corner  of  our 
being.  The  many  personal  attributes 
hero  ascribed  to  the  word  has  in- 
duced many  eminent  commentators, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  find  here  the 
Word  of  John  i,  1,  and  to  identify 
it  with  the  second  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity. The  view  of  Delitzsch  on  this 
point  seems  most  plausible — which  is 
about  this.  The  divine  Word  is  the 
true  expression  of  the  divine  nature, 
both  as  revealed  person  and  as  revealed 
truth.  As  the  personal  Word  is  the 
formative  energy  in  the  realm  of  phys- 
ical things,  so  he  is  tlie  actuating  en- 
ergy in  the  spiritual  realm.  He  is  the 
Boul  of  spiritual  truths  which  from  him 
derives  its  penetrative  power  upon  and 
within  the  human  soul.  Hence,  this 
description  of  the  searching  power  of 
tlie  word  lias  a  blending  and  identifi- 
cation of  the  person  and  the  utterance, 
united  in  the  terra  Word.  And  as  the 
Son,  by  virtue  of  his  being  sent  forth 
from  .the  Father,  is  Apostle,  and  as 
tlie  expression  of  the  Father  he  is  the 
Word,  so  this  passage  constitutes  tlie 
climax  of  that  terribleness  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  apostle  which  calls  for 
transition  to  the  gracious  High  Priest, 
which  follows  in  the  next  verse.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  a  strong  similar 
passage  in  Philo,  of  which  this  is  a 
great  improvement,  and  which  we  thus 
translate :  "  You  may  contemplate  the 
uncomprehended  God,  cutting  in  suc- 
cession all  the  natures  of  bodies  and 
things,  which  seem  to  be  compacted 
and  unified,  with  the  cleaver  of  all 
things,  his  Word,  which,  being  sharp- 
ened to  its  keenest  edge,  (a«//J7,)  di- 
vides unceasingly  all  sensible  things, 
and  af tei  wards  goes  through,  even  to 
the  atoms  and  the  so-called  indivisi- 
bles." Quick — That  is,  living;  full 
of  a  pervading,  searching  life.  Power- 
ful— Intensely  energetic  in  its  search. 
Sharper— With  an  omniscient  keen- 
aesjs  of  edge.     Two-edged  sword — 


dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 

6. 17 ;  Revelation  1. 16 ;  2. 16. 

Cutting  either  way,  according  as  the 
presence  of  the  element  of  unbelief 
may  be.  Piercing — Rather,  with  a 
personification,  going  through;  for  both 
this  word  and  sword  are  living.  It 
is  not  a  sword,  which  is  an  instru- 
ment, but  which  is  vital  and  self-ac- 
tive. Even — Expressive  of  the  sur- 
prising extent  to  which  the  live  word 
can  penetrate.  Dividing  asunder — 
The  question  is  raised  by  commenta- 
tors, does  this  mean  a  separation  of 
soul  from  spirit,  and  of  Joints  from 
marrow;  or  does  it  mean  that  the 
word  so  subtly  inserts  itself  into  the 
interstices  between,  as  we  may  say, 
the  particles  of  these  four  entities  as  to 
separate  particle  from  particle?  The 
very  fact  that  they  are  ranged  in  coup- 
lets seems  to  indicate  that  a  separation 
between  the  two  units  of  each  couplet 
is  meant.  Yet  the  language  of  Philo 
seems  to  imply  an  interpenetration  of 
the  ultimate  elements.  And  Liine- 
mann  and  Alford  find  that  meaning  in 
the  text.  Says  Alford:  "The  word 
pierces  to  the  dividing,  not  of  the  soul 
from  the  spirit,  but  of  the  soul  itself 
and  of  the  spirit  itself;  the  former 
being  the  lower  portion  of  man's  in- 
visible part,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  '  the  irrational  of  the 
soul^  of  Philo;  the  latter,  the  higher 
portion,  receptive  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
'  the  roMonal  of  the  soul  *  of  the  same ; 
both  which  .are  pierced  and  divided 
by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  tlie  word 
of  God." 

It  is,  of  course,  not  meant  that  the 
word  produces  a  literal  separation  of 
the  Joints  and  marrow.  But  these 
two  parts  are  mentioned  as  the  resi- 
dences of  mental  operations;  the  fo^ 
mer  of  activities  and  the  latter  of  seri- 
satUms;  and  it  is  between  these  men- 
talities that  the  word  inserts  its  pen- 
etrative and  divisive  energy. 

Discemer  —  Rendered  by  Alford 
"judger,"  as  being  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  to  judge.  It  contin- 
ues the  personification  expressed  in 
Quidc,  or  limng^  and  going  through;  im- 
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is  ""a  discenierof  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  13  ° Neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  his  Siglit :  but  all  things 
are  naked  'and  opened  unto  the 


m  1  Corinthians  14.  24,  25. 
13,14;  90.8;  139.11.12. 


n  Psalm  83. 


plying  a  discerning  power  in  the  word* 
Thoughts — Thoughts  in  action,  think- 
ings, trains  of  mental  operations.  In- 
tents— Mental  intentions,  out  of  which 
spring  volitions  and  actions.  Heart 
— Note  on  Rom.  x,  10. 

13.  Thus  far  is  described  the  search- 
ing action  of  the  word  upon  our  in- 
most being;  now  is  correspondently 
described  tJio  complete  passive  subjec- 
tion of  our  being  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
same  word.  Creature — Of  any  na- 
ture, but  especially  human.  From  the 
fact  that  sight  and  eyes  are  affirmed, 
Liinemann,  Alford,  and  Moll  tell  us 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  word,  but  God, 
that  is  described.  But:  1.  That  for- 
gets that  nearly  every  term  so  far  gives 
personality  to  this  word.  Living,  en- 
ergizing, going  through,  discerning,  are 
its  attributes.  Now  what  are  sight 
and  eyes  other  than  powers  of  dis- 
cerning ;  powers  which  are  attributed 
to  the  word  in  a  very  intense  degree  ? 
2.  The  word  is  the  sole  subject  thus 
far,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  grammar 
to  suppose  a  change  without  an  indi- 
cation of  change.  3.  All  the  commen- 
tators we  know  overlook  the  corre- 
spondence above  mentioned  between 
verses  12  and  13.  Verse  12  describes 
the  active  scrutiny  of  the  word  upon 
ua;  verse  13  antithetically  describes 
our  absolute  nakedness  beneath  that 
same  scrutiny,  namely,  of  the  word. 
Opened — The  Greek  word  literally  sig- 
nifies throated.  It  is  used  of  a  wrestler 
grasped  by  the  throaty  and  prostrated  by 
hia  antagonist,  and  so  Alford  renders 
it,  "  prostrate."  By  Roman  custom,  a 
criminars  face  and  tliroat  were  exposed 
to  public  gaze  by  a  dagger  placed  un- 
der his,  chin.  But  the  real  allusion  is 
to  tljc  exposure  of  the  throat  of  an  ani- 
mal to  the  knife  of  the  slaughterer,  pro- 
duced by  the  drawing  back  of  his  liead 
for  that  purpose.  Hence  the  true 
meaning  is.  thut  wo  aw  as  exposed  to 


eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do. 

14  Seeing  then  that  we  have  Pa 
great  high  piiest,  <»that  is  passed 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of 

o  Job  26.  6 ;  84.  21 ;  Pro  v.  15. 11. v  Chap.  8. 1. 

g-Chap.  7.  26;  9. 12.24. 

the  view  of  the  word  as  the  victim's 
throat  to  the  eye  of  his  sacrifioer. 
Have  to  do — Literal  Greek,  hvm  to 
whom  is  tons  the  word.  To  this  divine 
word  there  is  incumbent  upon  us  an 
answering  human  word.  From  this 
stern  apostle  and  word  turn  we  now 
to  our  gracious  High-Priest. 

III.  The  Son  as  our  divixe  High 
Priest  fully  Contemplated,  iv,  14- 
X,  18. 

A.  IIVTRODUCTORY,  Iv,  14-vl.  20. 

1.  Recurrence  to  former  view  (il, 
.  9-18)  of  our  Higrh  Priest,  14-16. 

14.  Seeing — Joins  on  to  ii,  18,  and 
continues  the  description  of  the  ap- 
proachable sympathy  of  the  suffering 
Saviour.  Then  —  Or,  therefore.  In 
view  of  the  stern  nature  of  the  divine 
legation  (apostleship)  of  the  Messiah. 
Seeing  that  this  terrible  Word — this 
adjudging  King — is  also  a  tender  Priest^ 
with  all  the  saving  power  of  royalty, 
l^t  us  not  merely  fear  (iv,  1)  and  la- 
bour, (verse  11,)  but  come  boldly 
for  mercy  and  grace,  (verse  16.)  A 
great  high  priest — Greater  than  the 
highest  sacred  dignitary  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  Great  high  priest  means 
a  dignitary  highest  in  the  line  of  high 
priests.  If  our  faltering  *'  Hebrews  " 
reverence  that  sacred  line,  most  of  all 
should  they  reverence  Jesus.  Passed 
into^Rather,  passed  ^ir<w<7^;  namely, 
in  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of 
God.  See  notes  on  Eph.iv,  8-10.  The 
great  high  priest  surpassed  the  ordi- 
nary line  in  this  transcendent  respect, 
that,  whereas  they  onl)'-  passed  annu- 
ally through  the  temple  veil  into  the 
most  holy,  he  passed  through  the 
heavens  to  the  presence  of  God,  of 
which  the  most  holy  was  symbol.  He 
was  the  real  of  which  they  weg)  liguro. 
J^us  the  Son  of  God — Not  Jesus 
(Josliua)  t]\A  sou  of  Nuu,NW«»^  %.  txo- 
fession — Noto,  v«reft  \. 
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God,  "^let  ns  liold  fast  our  profes- 
sion. 15  For  •  we  have  not  a  high 
priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but*  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are^ "  yet  with  out  sin.  1 6  *  Let 
us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  ob- 
tain mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need. 

r  Chap.  10. 23. «Isa.  53.  3;  chap.  2. 18. 

<Luke  22.  28. u2  Cor.  5.  21;  chap.  7. 26;  1  Pet. 

2. 22;  1  John  a  5. V  Eph.  2.  18;  3. 12 ;  chap.  10. 

19, 21,  22. 

15.  Per — These  next  two  verses 
extend  and  amplify  ii,  17,  18,  intend- 
ing to  show  that  the  Saviour's  humil- 
iation, instead  of  being  a  ground  of 
disgust,  is  truly  most  glorious  and  at- 
tractive, as  being  most  tender.  In  all 
points  tempted — How  this  could  be, 
see  our  notes  introductory  to  and  on 
Matt,  iv,  1.  Without  sin — Without 
a  derived  depravation  from  the  fall, 
and  so  without  a  preferential  tendency 
to  sin ;  so  that  Satan  could  find  "  noth- 
ing in  "  him  (John  xiv,  30)  as  base  for 
inducing  apostasy.  And  yet,  as  hu- 
man, possessing  those  susceptibilities 
which,  pure  and  right  in  themselves, 
may,  without  the  preventive  will  fixing 
itself  firmly  in  obedience  to  the  Right, 
be  excited  to  sin.  Hence  with  the 
full  ability  to  sin,  yet  without  the  com- 
mission or  guilt  of  sin.  All  the  more 
glorious  his  merit,  and  all  the  more' 
complete  his  example,  because  sin  was 
possible,  yet  not  committed. 

16.  Therefore — In  view  of  this  glo- 
rious tenderness  of  our  great  high 
priest.  Come  boldly — With  free 
and  confident  utterance.  Throne — Of 
God,  to  which  we  have  access  through 
him.  Mercy  —  For  our  past  sins. 
Grace — For  future  holiness.  Grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need — Literally, 
grace  for  timely  (suited  to  the  de- 
mand) aid;  tliat  is,  against, weakness 
and  trial. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

2.  Real  Qualities  of  higrh  priesthood 
exhibited  in  Christ,,  1  -10.     • 

7.  JPor — St.  Paul  had  introduced  Je- 
Bus  aa  high  priest  in  iv,  14-16  j  ho  now 


CHAPTER  V. 

FOR  every  high  priest  taken  from 
among  men  *  is  ordained  for  men 
''in  t\\mff 9  pertaining  to  God,  *that 
he  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices for  sins:  2  •'Who  *can  have 
compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and 
on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way ; 
for  that  «he  himself  also  is  com- 
passed with  infii-mity.     3  And '  by 

a  CJhap.  8. 3. h  Chap.  2. 17. c  Chap.  8. 3, 4: 

9.  9 ;  10.  11 ;  11. 4. d  Chap.  2. 18 :  4. 16. 1  (h-, 

can  reasonaMy  bear  loim. eChap.  7. 28. — 

/Lev.  4.  3 ;  9.  7 ;  16.  6, 15, 16, 17 ;  chap.  7. 27. 

proceeds  to  show  what  the  qualities 
of  a  high  priest  are,  (1-4,)  and  that 
those  qualities  belong  pre-eminently 
to  Christ,  5-10.  Every  high  priest 
— In  regard  to  the  Jewish  high  priest 
consult  our  note.  Matt,  xxvi,  3.  The 
meaning  is,  that  being  taken  from .  .  . 
men,  he  acts  for  men ;  a  man  stands  for 
men  in  sacerdotal  duties  toward  God. 
Gifts 'and  sacrifices — Strictly,  gifts 
would  be  any  presentation  made  to 
God,  and  sacrifices  would  be  slain 
animals,  but  the  two  ideas  fused  into 
each  other  in  practice. 

2.  Who  can  have  compassion — 
The  reason  that  the  sinner  should  bo 
represented*  by  a  man ;  the  need  of  a 
humanly  sympathizing  representative. 
Priest  and  sinner  should  liave  a  com- 
mon ground.  Compassion — A  me- 
dium word,  not  signifying  either  deep 
passion  or  unfeelingness,  but  consulet-' 
ateness.  Ignorant — Complete  moral 
ignorance,  from  the  first  wholly  invol- 
untary, excuses  guilt;  but  there  is  lit- 
tle of  human  moral  ignorance  which  is 
not  in  some  way  guiltily  incurred,  and 
so  is  measurably  responsible.  Hence 
there  were  sins  of  ignorance,  as  well 
as  sins  of  immediate  knowledge,  which 
needed  atonement  Out  of  the  way 
— Literally,  the  wandering^  the  knowing 
deviators  from  the  true  path,  with  no 
ignorance  to  plead.  Compassed  with 
infirmity — Susceptible  to  sin,  and  en- 
circled with  tempting  excitements  to 
his  susceptibilities. 

3.  By  reason  hereof— That  i8>  of 
this  infirmity.  He  ought  .  .  .  for 
himself  to  offer — Although  these  ^vi^- 


ceptibilitiea  arv2  not  in  thcni  selves  aini^ 
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reason  hereof  he  ouglit,  as  for  tlie 
people,  so  also  for  himself,  to  of- 
fer for  sins.  4  ^And  no  man  tak- 
eth  this  honour  unto  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  ^was 
Aaron,  5  •  So  also  Chi-ist  <rlon- 
fied  nfik  himself  to  be  made  a  high 
priest;  but  he  that  said  unto  him, 

0 2  Chron.  26. 18;  John  3.  27. h Exod.  28. 1 ; 

rum.  16. 5;  1  Chron.  23.  13. £  John  8.  54. 
Psa.  S.  7 ;  chap.  1. 5. 

5*3t  so  sure  is  the  presumption  that 
even  the  high  priest  has  in  course  of 
tlie  year  incurred  guilt  that  he  needs 
to  offer,  also,  for  himself  Heroin  the 
true  High  Priest  surpasses  the  Aaronic 
line,  in  that  he  is  without  sin,  (iv,  15,) 
and  needs  not  atonement. 

4.  Taketh . . .  unto  himself— Who- 
so, Uke  the  sons  of  Korah  or  like  King 
Uzziah,  assumes  the  oflBce  without  di- 
vine warrant,  is  a  usurper.  The  rab- 
bles say  that "  Moses  said  to  Korah  and 
his  associates,  '  If  Aaron  my  bi-other 
took  the  priesthood  to  himself,  you 
made  insurrection  against  hira  rightly; 
but  truly  God  gave  it  to  him.'"  Called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron — ^Aaron,  first 
in  the  long  line  of  high  priests,  was 
elected  by  the  divine  Voice.  Exod, 
xxviii,  1;  xxix,  4;  Lev.  viii,  1,  etc.;  Num. 
iii,  10,  and  xvi-xviii.  Until  the  time 
of  Herod  the  line  remained  almost  un- 
broken ;  but  by  him  the  office  was  un- 
lawfully bestowed,  and  finally  ceased 
just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, after  continuing  through  nearly 
sixteen  centuries.  Its  divine  perpetu- 
ity was  fixed  by  our  great  High  Priest. 

5.  So  also — In  5-10  it  is  now  shown 
that  Christ  fulfilled  the  outline  of  the 
high  priest  sketched  in  1-4.  First  the 
writer  shows  that  he  fulfills  verse  4,  and 
thence  moves  backward  to  verse  1. 
First,  Christ  was  no  usurper.  Glori- 
fied net  himself— The  glory  of  this  di- 
vine office  was  shed  upon  hira  by  his 
divine  Father.  But  he — ^The  nomina- 
tive to  glori&ed  him  understood.  It 
was  the  divine  Being  who,  in  Psalm 
ii,  7,  declared  him  Son  and  King,  and 
who  in  Psalm  ex,  4,  pronounced  him 
Priest,  who  conferred  the  honour  of 
fcliis  high  priesthood. 

€L  Alter  the  order  of  Melcbize- 


••Thou  art  my  Son,  to  day  have 
I  begotten  thee.  6  As  he  saith 
also  in  another  place,  *Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.  7  Who  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  "offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  "  with 
strong  crying  and  teara  unto  him 


iPsa.  no.  4;  chap.  7. 17, 21. 
42,  44;  Mark  14.  36;  John  17. 
Matt.  27. 46;  Mark  15.  84. 


Matt.  26.  SB, 
Psa.  32. 1 ; 


dek — Christ  was  no  descendant  of 
Aaron,  and  so  could  be  no  high  priest 
in  the  hereditary  Jewish  line.  High 
priest  he  can  be  only  by  an  origination 
high,  at  least,  as  Aaron's  own  origina- 
tion at  first  was.  For  this  the  inspired 
precedent  is  found  in  the  most  memor- 
able words  of  Psa.  ex,  4,  (a  psalm  quoted 
as  Messianic  by  the  Messiah  himself, 
Matt.  xxii,44,)  where  the  Messiah  is  ad- 
dressed by  God  as  priest,  not  in  the  line 
of  Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek. And  here  first  occurs  the 
name  of  that  primeval  and  typical 
priest-king,  which  figures  largely  in 
our  author's  future  argument. 

7  From  the  pinnacle  of  the  Mes- 
siah's exaltation  our  author  now  de- 
scends at  once  to  the  scene  of  his 
deepest  agony  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  He  shows,  with  touches  of 
deep  pathos,  that  the  woes  there  en- 
dured were  a  filial  suffering  undergone 
to  give  him  a  complete  fitness  for  con- 
ferring salvation  upon  all  obedient  to 
him.  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  this 
deep  descent  is  the  source  and  condi- 
tion of  his  subsequent  ascent  as  exalted 
giver  of  salvation  to  us.  In  the  days 
of  his  flesh — As  he  is  now  in  the 
days  of  his  resurrection  glory,  on  the 
throne  of  his  divine  royalty.  Prayers 
. . .  supplications . . .  crying . . .  tears — 
As  profound  in  the  depths  of  his  sor- 
rows then  as  exalted  in  the  heights  of 
his  glory  now.  Evidently  tJie  scene  of 
Gethsemaue  is  here  depicted,  not  with 
verbal  quotation  from  eitlier  cf  the 
evangelists,  but  with  sometJiing  of  the 
freshness  of  an  original.  It  is  not 
Luke  here  quoting"  himself,  but  Paul 
quoting  what  his  attenduut  Luke  nar- 
rates, and  more.  'H.e^^Ci  Vn  \5aaX.  \:k% 
feared — A  plirixao  'OtUiViV^wow^  \ic>\ia.  m 
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•that  was  able  to  save  Inm  from 
death,  and  was  heard  ''Pin  that 
])e  feared;  8  •! Though  he  were 
a  Son,  yet  learned  lie  «■  obedience 
by  tlie  things  which  he  suffered; 
9  And  •  being  made  perfect,  he  be- 

oMjitt.  26.  53;  Mark  14.  3H. 2  Or,  for  UU 

frietv. p  Matt.  26. 37 }  Mark  14. 83 ;  Luke  22. 43; 
ohn  12.  27. 

the  Grsek  and  the  EngUsh.  It  may 
mean  that  he  was  heard  in  regard  to 
the  point  about  which  he  feared;  or 
that  he  was  heard  because  he  submis- 
Bivoly  and  reverently  feared  as  a  Son. 
This  last  is  the  more  probable  mean- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  word  is  ordinari- 
ly used  to  signify  a  reverent  and  holy 
fea/r.  But  the  statement  that  he  "was 
heard,  indicates  that  the  object  for 
which  he  prayed  was  granted.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  granted  if /car  of  physical 
death  were  the  motive,  and  rescue  from 
it  the  object  for  which  he  prayed.  It 
was  granted,  if,  as  we  think,  he  prayed 
for  a  divine  support  to  buoy  him  up 
above  a  fearful  breakdown  under  the 
forces  bearing  upon  him,  and  which,  but 
for  that  divine  support,  might  have  tak- 
en place.  Then  he  was  heard,  and  di- 
vine sustaining  strength  was  granted 
him,  impersonated  in  the  consoling  an- 
gel. See  our  notes,  Matt,  xxvi,  37-39. 
And  by  the  death  from  which  he  wa% 
saved  according  to  his  prayer,  we  do 
not  understand  his  mere  bodily  death, 
(from  which,  indeed,  he  was  not  saved,) 
but  a  fulness  of  woe  at  the  depth 
and  mystery  of  which  his  soul  was 
"amazed."  And  this,  too,  was  the 
"cup"  which  he  prayed  might  so 
"  pass "  from  him  as  that  not  only  he 
might  not  drink  it,  in  which  sense  it 
did  not  pass  from  him,  but  that  he 
might  not  drink  it  to  its  bottomless 
depths,  in  which  sense  it  did  pass  from 
him.  In  the  bottomless  depths  of  that 
death  and  of  that "  cup  "  were  destruc- 
tion to  himself  and  failure  of  his  work 
and  of  his  future.  And  his  prayer  and 
perfect  submission  were  the  means  by 
which,  through  divine  strength  impart- 
ed, he  WHS  saved  ffom  failure  and  won 
immortal  victory. 
8.  The  last  touch  that  perfects  the 
divinized  man  to  be  tho  Saviour  of  suf- 


camo  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion unto  all  them  that  obey  him; 
10  Called  of  God  a  high  priest 
^  after  the  order  of  Melchizcdek. 

11    Of  whom  "we  have  many 
things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  ut- 


^  Chap.  8.  6. rPhil.  2.  8. 

11.  40. tYene6;  chap.  6. 20. 

2  Peter  a.  16. 


Olmii.  110: 
Jolinl&ia; 


fering  men  is,  that  he  acquires  experi- 
ence from  his  own  suffering.  Though 
. .  .a  Son — ^And,  therefore,  we  migJit 
suppose,  above  all  suffering.  Learned 
he  obedience. .  .things. .  .suffered — 
Some  of  the  ancient  commentators  were 
scandalized  at  this  statement  "  What  I 
was  he  not  obedient  before  he  suffered?** 
Certainlj'-,  but  not  with  a  suffering  obedi- 
ence. It  was  an  additional  obedience 
he  learned  when  he  suffered;  which  he 
could  not  be  conscious  of,  or  exhibit  as 
model  to  others,  without  the  suffering. 
The  old  Greek  writers  abounded  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  tlie  maxim  that  suffering  is 
a  source  of  wisdom.  Trial  is  both  the 
school  and  tlie  test  of  virtue;  not  only 
proving,  but  creating,  depth  and  power 
of  character.  Tho  most  tried  saints  on 
earth  will  be  the  highest  saints  in  heav- 
en ;  and  he  who  will  be  Lord  of  them 
all  will  have  been  of  all  the  deepest 
sufferer. 

9.  Made  perfect — An  incomplete 
Saviour  would  he  have  been  without 
Gethsemane  and  the  cross.  And  from 
this  deep  .perfecting  springs  all  hia 
glory  and  power  to  save.  Obey  him 
— Mark  the  accord  between  his  obe- 
dience in  last  verse  and  the  obey  in 
this.  He  was  perfected  by  his  obedi- 
ence to  Grod,  they  by  tlieir  obedience, 
after  the  sure  model,  to  him. 

10.  Called  —  Addressed,  saluted; 
namely,  by  Jehovah,  in  the  inspired 
Messianic  Psalm  ex.  See  notes  on 
verse  6,  and  on  vi,  20. 

3.  Parenthetic  rebuke  for  dul- 
ness,  and  liability  to  apostaay; 
encouragrement,  1 1-vi,  20. 

11.  Of  whom — Our  author,  after 
Pauline  fashion,  suspends  his  discourse 
to  make  a  digression,  and  will  return 
to  the  point  at  vii,  1.  The  passage  ia 
in  PanVa  moat  severe  and  magisterial 
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tered,  seeing  ye  are  'diiU  of  hear- 
ing. 12  For  when  for  the  time 
ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again 
-which  he  *the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God;  and  are  be- 
come such  as  have  n'^d  of  «milk, 
And  not  of  strong  meat.    13  For 

«Malt.  13.  IS. 10  Chap.  ft.  t C0l  Oor.8. 1.SL 

*— 3  Greek,  hath  no  eooptrience. vl  Cor. 

llw  lU  14.21).  EpL.  4. 14;  1  Pet.  2. 2. 

style  of  rebuke ;  almost  equal  to  1  Cor. 
iv,  18-21.  He  charges  tiie  Hebrews 
with  unappreciative  slowness  and  in- 
fantile incapacity,  ( 10-14 ; )  he  invites 
them,  by  Cfod's  permission,  with  him- 
self, to  leave  the  elements  and  go  on 
to  completeness,  (vi,  1-3;)  warning 
them,  (4-8,)  that  for  those  who  have 
heretofore  fallen  from  a  high  spiritual 
Christianity,  no  repentance  is  possible. 
Changing,  l^en,  to  a  more  cheering 
tone,  he  is  persuaded  that  they  are 
not  of  that  apostate  class,  (9-12,)  and 
lays  before  them  Grod's  oath-bound  as- 
surance that  he  will  save  the  perse- 
vering beUever,  ending  by  bringing  us 
back  to  where  he  began  his  admonish- 
ing digression,  namely,  at  Melchize- 
dek,  13-20. 

Oi  whom  —  Concerning  whom  — 
namely,  Melchizedek;  but  Melchize- 
dek  in  his  typical  relations  to  Christ 
Hard  to  be  uttered — Rather,  difficult 
for  you  to  interpret  when  uttered.  Are 
— Rather,  have  become;  namely,  under 
the  influence  of  your  aversion  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  That  error  nar- 
rowed their  views,  so  that  the  grand 
mysteries  of  the  eternal  priestliood  were 
excluded.  To  hitch  at  a  given  error  is 
to  prevent  all  progress  in  truth  and 
to  render  people  dtdl  of  hearing;  that 
is,  torpid  and  slow  in  their  receptive 
powers.  The  Greek  word  for  dull 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  luBku^  to 
move,  with  vri  a  prefix  negative,  and, 
therefore,  signifies  immobile,  unraova- 
ble  by  the  stirring  truths  of  religion, 
and  so  unready  to  learn  new  truths, 
and  to  gain  new  Christian  life  and  ac- 
tivity. 

12.  For  the  time — Since  you  were 
converted.  It  was  about  thirty  years 
funce  the  Jerusalem  Church  was  recon-  ] 


every  one  that  useth  milk  'is  un- 
skilful in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness: for  he  is  ya  babe.  14  But 
strong  meat  belongeth  to  them 
that  are  *of  full  age,  even  those 
who  by  reason  *of  use  have  their 
senses  exercised  *to  discern  both 
good  and  evil. 

4 Or,  perfect:  1  Cor.  2.  6-,  Eph.  4.  18:  PhIL 

3.15. 5 Greek,  Q/"a  habiU  or,  perjedioit^ 

0l8a.  7. 15;  1  Cor.  2. 14. 

structed  after  the  Saulino  dispersion. 
The  words  here  may  refer  to  this  pe- 
riod of  the  life  of  the  entire  Church,  or 
to  the  length  of  the  time  since  llie  indi- 
vidual conversions  of  those  addressed. 
If  they  were  not  as  old  Christians  as 
the  "old  disciple  Mnason,"  (Acts 
xxi,  16,)  who  entertained  Paul,  still 
they  were  old  enough  to  be  beyond 
"  spiritual  babyhood."  Ought  to  be 
teachers — For  every  Christian,  how- 
ever humble,  if  his  heart  and  head  be 
full  of  religion,  may  have  occasion  to 
be  a  teacher.  First  principles — The 
elementary  letters,  the  ABC.  Ora- 
cles of  God — The  revelations  made 
in  Christianity  to  men.  St  Paul's  own 
words  in  Rom.  iii,  2,  where  see  note. 
Need  of  milk — A  humiliating  repre- 
sentation of  their  childishness  in  spir- 
itual truths.  Similar  is  Paul's  expres- 
sion in  1  Cor.  iii,  2. 

13.  Every  one  that  useth  milk— 
The  milk,  or  first  principles,  are  indi- 
cated by  specimens,  in  vi,  1,  2.  Is  a 
babe — Spiritually  ignorant  and  weak. 

14.  Strong  meat  belongeth. .  .full 
age  —  The  strong  meat  comes  after 
vii,  1,  and  consists  in  starting  from 
Melchizedek,  and  evolving  the  whole 
priesthood  of  Christ  as  based  -  the 
Old  Testament,  and  superstruct  o^d  in 
the  New.  Good  and  evil — ^In  rehg- 
ious  doctrine. 

Here  we  may  note  that,  1.  These 
elements,  though  depreciated  in  rank 
as  compared  with  further  and  higher 
truths,  are  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance. They  are  to  commencement  of 
spiritual  life  what  milk  is  to  early  bodily 
life.  2.  Our  apostle  identifies  advance- 
ment in  Christian  knowledge  as  one 
with  advanceiueiil  \w  C\\TO>iAaxv  \^<&. 
Low  attainmeivU  m  Cj\m^\lYBX^  V^w^V 
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THEREFORE » leaving '  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 

a  PhlL  3. 12;  chap.  5. 12. 1  Or,  tTte  word  of 

edge,  arising  from  want  of  interest  in 
Christian  truth,  is  one  with  a  feeble,  in- 
fantile Christian  life.  Deep  interest  in 
Christian  verities,  arising  from  their  viv- 
ifying and  controlling  power,  is  identi- 
fied with  Christian  vitahty,  integrity, 
and  activity.  3.  The  apostle  does  not 
recognise,  in  the  present  passage,  this 
perfection  of  Christian  life  as  being 
attained  at  a  spring.  He  does  seem 
to  presuppose  that,  ordinarily,  power- 
ful Chnstian  character  is  progressive- 
ly attained  by  study,  experience,  and 
growth. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

1.  Therefore — In  view  of  their 
humble  attainments  portrayed  in  v, 
11-14.  The  principles  —  Literally, 
the  beginning  of  Christ;  equivalent  to 
first  principles  in  v,  1 2.  Let  us  go 
on — In  the  word  us  St.  Paul  identifies 
himself  with  his  Hebrews,  and  moves 
for  a  common  advance.  See  note  on 
ii,  1.  But,  does  he  mean  go  on  in 
tliis  his  present  discourse;  or  go  on  in 
acquiring  new  accessions  of  Christian 
knowledge  in  addition  to  these  first 
principles;  or  go  on  in  increase  of 
Christian  life  and  power?  All  three. 
The  unfolding  of  his  grand  views  of 
the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  in  the 
future  chapters,  is  one  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  volumes  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  new  forces  of  Christ- 
ian character  and  power.  It  is  the 
"H'ant  of  their  taking  this  fulness  of 
the  atoning  Christ  into  their  mind  ai^l 
heart  and  life  that  renders  them  babes^ 
v,  13.  And  when  this  text,  let  us  go 
on  to  perfection,  is  adduced  as  an  ex- 
hortation to  advancing  to  a  perfected 
Christian  character,  it  is  no  misquota- 
tion. Perfection  is  here  an  antithesis 
to  the  babyhood  of  v,  13.  It  is  the 
noun  form  of  the  Greek  adjective  ren- 
dered of  full  age,  in  v,  14,  and  signifies 
adulthood.  Not  l2cymg  again  the  foun- 
€Uttion — A  non-advancement  is  merely 
re-luyiug  tho  elemGntary  foundation*, 


let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;  not 
layin<?  again  the  foundation  of  re- 
pentance ^from  dead  works,   and 

the  beainniriff  qf  ChrUt, h  Chap.  9. 14. 

it  is  erecting  no  superstructure.  Our 
apostle  now  enumerates  six  elements 
of  which  the  foundation  is  composed, 
really  arranged  as  three  couplets  in 
order.  These  were,  probably,  the  ele- 
mental points  of  Christian  doctrine 
anciently  taught  to  the  catechumen  at 
his  baptism.  As  a  foundation  they 
are  important,  nay,  necessary  to  the 
superstructure,  but  very  likely  to  be 
of  no  value  without  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  three  couplets  are,  repent- 
ance and  faith^  baptism  and  imposition 
of  handSy  resv/rrection  and  jmlgment 
The  first  two  are  conditions  to  being 
Christian ;  the  second  are  institutes  in 
Christianity;  the  third  are  Christian 
doctrines  of  eschatology.  As  the  He- 
brews to  whom  St.  I'aul  now  writes 
were  once  Jews,  they  were  educated 
upon  a  Jewish  platform  of  the  enliro 
six  elements,  which  had  been  recon- 
structed into  the  Christian  view.  Wo 
are  not  certain  (though  no  commen- 
tator has  suggested  it)  but  that  this 
re-laying  the  foundation  meant  a  re- 
establisliing  in  their  own  belief  of  tlie 
old  Jewish  view,  and  so  relapsing  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism.  Certainly  the 
staying  on  the  foundation  without 
advance  would  not  be  a  re-laying, 
La3ring  again  would  be  laying  it 
over  again,  substituting  the  past  for 
the  present,  the  old  Jewish  for  the 
new  Christian  one.  Foundation  of 
— That  is,  consisting  ofL  Repentance 
— A  mental  turning  away  from  dead 
works,  that  is,  works  which  have  no 
saving  life  in  them,  whether  positive 
sins  or  an  unsaving  ritual.  The  Jew- 
ish platform  would  acknowledge  only 
the  former  sense  of  the  words;  the 
Christian  would  emphasize  the  latter 
as  against  Judaism.  Faith  toward 
(literally,  upon)  God — The  second  ele- 
ment. Between  the  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian platform,  the  former  would  make 
faith  upon  God  a  blank  monotheism ; 
the  latter  would  include  fsdth  in  Christ 
aa  cmbi&uceOi  'm  laith.  u^on.  God. 
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of  faith  towiird  God,     2  «0f  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms,  ''and  of  lay- 


c  Acts  19.  4,  5. 


Acts  8l  14-17;  19.6. 


2.  Of — Foundation  is  understood 
before  this  of.  The  doctrine,  or  teach- 
ing, is  understood  before  each  of  the 
four  ofs  in  the  verse.  Baptisms — 
"Washings.  Tlie  Greek  word  for  Christ- 
ian baptism  is  baptitrniOf  this  word  is 
hapUsmoSj  and  generically  includes  all 
ritual  lustrations,  baptism  included. 
The  plural  here  is  used,  not,  as  some 
think,  to  indicate  trine  immersion, 
(which  was  not  a  New  Testament 
practice ;)  nor  to  include  the  baptism 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit;  nor  to 
imply  the  baptizing  of  many  individu- 
als ;  but  because  by  Jewish  doctrine 
there  were  many  lustrations,  while  by 
Christian  doctrine  there  is  but  one, 
namely,  baptism.  Closely  coupled  (by 
a  conjunctive  re,  which  is  a  tighter  con- 
nexion than  xat,  aaid)  with  baptisms  is 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  laying 
on  of  hands  was,  therefore,  retained 
as  distinctively  a  Christian  institute, 
taught  as  Christian  doctrine.  Under 
the  old  dispensation  it  was  a  mode  of 
blessing  and  of  conferring  office.  Num. 
viii,  10;  xxvii,  18,  23;  Deut.  xxxiv,  9. 
By  it,  under  the  new,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  imparted  after  baptism,  and  office 
was-  conferred.  Acts  viii,  17 ;  xix,  6 ; 
Acts  vi,  6;  xiii,  3;  1  Tim.  iv,  14; 
y,  22.  In  regard  to  this  last  purpose 
it  seems,  from  the  New  Testament  and 
tho  practice  of  the  primitive  Church, 
tliat  before  the  polity  of  the  Church 
crystallized  into  form  under  the  new 
effusion  of  the  Spirit,  a  great  variety 
of  persons  exercised  their  various 
gifis,  (Eph.  iv,  11,  12,)  but  that  there 
gradually  emerged  three  grades  of 
ministry.  And  hence  the  episcopal 
form  of  government,  initially  repre- 
sented by  James  at  Jerusalem,  by 
Timothy,  and  by  Titus,  being  divinely 
sacctioned  but  not  enjoined,  became 
early  prevalent  in  most  Churches,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century 
universal  in  Christendom.  The  laying 
on  of  hands  here,  closely  coupled 
with  baptism,  drawn  from  the  origi- 
xul  manual  impartation  of  tho  sonsihlo  \ 


ing  on  of  hands,  *and  of  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dciid,  'and  of  eternal 

6  Acts  17. 81, 32. — -/Acts  24.  25 ;  Rom.  2.  Id. 

gift  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  seems  lo  have 
become  an  establislied  institute,  sym- 
bolizing that  irapartiition  of  the  Spirit 
by  which  the  candidate  was  individu- 
alized as  one  in  the  individual  body 
of  Christ.  Delitzsch  maintains,  with 
good  show  of  argument,  that  the  in- 
stitute of  imposition  of  hands  has 
still  a  rightful  place  hi  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  final  recognition  of 
that  ultimate  incorporation  into  the 
Church  of  which  baptism  is  the  initial 
sign.  The  la3ring  on  of  hands,  in  its 
twofold  use  as  confirmation  of  tJie  peo- 
ple and  as  ordination  of  the  ministry, 
indicates  the  one,  yet  twofold,  priest- 
hood of  both  ministry  and  people, 
each  in  its  own  order.  Hoffman,  as 
quoted  by  DeHtzsch,  suggests  that 
baptism  is  correlated  to  tho  Judgment 
as  laying  on  of  hands  to  tJie  resur- 
rection. But  the  close  connexion  in 
the  Greek  by  a  re  of  tlie  resurrection 
with  tho  imposition  indicates  just  the 
converse.  Baptism  more  properly  rep- 
resents the  resurrection,  and  so  em- 
blematizes us  as  tho  final,  gloriQed, 
new  creature;  while  the  imposition 
symbolizes  the  final  judgment  whicli 
forever  confirms  us  into  the  Church 
of  tho  glorified.  Resurrection  of  the 
dead — ^Dead,  without  the  article,  and 
plural,  deads.  It  does  not,  therefore^ 
positively  express  the  universal  dead. 
See  our  note  on  Luke  xx,  35 ;  1  Co- 
rinthians XV,  12.  Probably  the  res- 
urrection of  tho  righteous  is  really 
what  St.  Paul  here  intends.  The  res- 
urrection of  the  wicked  has  no  sym- 
bol in  baptism.  Judgment — Rather 
meaning  the  sentence  than  the  process 
of  judging;  and  the  sentence  is  eter- 
nal in  its  force  and  effect,  being  irre- 
versible and  final.  These  six  iuiida- 
mental  points  of  Christianity,  in  com- 
parison with  tJie  Jewish  foundation, 
are  selected  specimens,  not  an  exliaus- 
tivo  enumeration.  The  Lord's  suppei, 
based  on  the  passover,  and  tho  Christ- 
ian Lord's  day,  VAaGOi  o\i  Wvi  qW  ^«ii&» 
bath|  are  oniiltiod. 
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judgment.     3   And  this  will  we 

ff  Acts  18.  21 ;  1  Cor.  4. 19. h  Matt.  12. 31, 32 ; 

3.  And  this — The  goinp:  on  to  per- 
fection. Will  we  do — There  is  con- 
siderable authority  for  the  reading,  this 
let  us  do.  If  God  permit — But  why 
Ihis  if?  Would  not  God,  of  course,- 
permit  so  good  a  thing?  Alford  ap- 
proves the  interpretation  that  our 
apostle  means  here  to  imply  that  our 
BO  doing  is  not  in  our  own  power,  but 
must  be  wrought  in  us  by  Grod.  But 
for  that  meaning  a  mere  permit  would 
not  be  the  true  word,  but  grant  gracey 
or  emspofmer,  Delitzsch  thinks  that  the 
implication  is,  that  God  may  not  per- 
mit, because  they  may  be  already  in  an 
irrecoverable,  apostate  state;  but  that 
IS  contradictory  to  ver.  9 ;  and,  besides, 
we  cannot  admit  that  this  irrecovera- 
bility  from  apostasy  arises  from  God's 
non-permission  of  recovery.  St.  Paul 
uses  the  very  same  words  in  1  Cor. 
xvi,  7,  an  indication  both  of  his  being 
author  of  this  epistlel  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  which  is,  if  God  in 
his  providence  permit,  by  continuing 
life,  power,  and  opportunity  to  us. 

4.  For — ^What  is  the  connexion? 
Does  it  mean  we  will  press  on,  for  to 
stand  stiU  will  produce  apostasy^  and 
apostasy  is  irrecoverable?  One  would 
suppose  that  so  essential  an  interme- 
diate thought  as  this — that  standing 
still  begets  apostasy — ^would  have  been 
expressed.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  alternative,  unless  we  admit  that 
an  apostatizing  resumption  of  Judaism 
is  expressed  in  the  re-laying  of  the 
foimdation,  as  noted  on  verse  1. 

This  much-debated  passage,  being 
11 10  central  point  in  the  extended  dis- 
cussion of  these  "  Hebrews' "  apostasy, 
in  this  epistle,  we  will  endeavor  to  ren- 
der to  the  English  reader  as  literally 
as  possible,  thus:  For  those  that  were 
once  enlightened  (Greek  aorist  participle) 
offid  tasted  of  the  JieaverUy  gift,  and  that 


Msied  hodi  tlie  good  word  of  God  and  pow 
ers  of  th^  incoming  dispensation^  and  tJiat 
fell  away^  it  is  impossible  again  to  9'eneto 
unto  repentance^  re-crucifying  (as  they 
are  now  doings  present  participle  here 
iwitead ofaor'iat)  unto  themselves  tJie  Son 


do,  sif  God  permit.     4  For  '•i/  U 

chapter  10.  26;  2  Peter  2.  aa  21 ;  1  John  5. 16. 

■  *  T 

of  God,  and  setting  him  forth  as  a  pvblic 
exhibition.  It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of 
an  exact  translation  that  the  passage 
is  describing  an  existent  class  of  cases. 
The  aorist,  or  historic  tenses,  show 
what  experiences  these  cases  have 
passed  through;  the  present  tense 
shows  what  they  are  now  doing ;  an«l 
so  persistently  and  flagrantly  doing, 
that  it  is  found  impossible  to  renew  tJiem 
again  unto  repentance.  It  was,  probs- 
bly,  the  known  occurrence  of  a  nota- 
ble desperate  defection  from  Chris- 
tianity at  Jerusalem  which  awakened 
our  apostle's  fear  for  these  Hebrew 
converts  to  whom  he  writes,  and 
which  he  now  portrays  before  their 
eyes  to  warn  them  of  a  like  catastro- 
phe and  consequent  obduracy.  And 
this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  cheery 
persuasion  expressed  in  verse  9,  that 
his  readers  do  not  belong  to  that  set 
of  backsliders.  The  meaning,  then,  we 
take  to  be:  Do  not  be  re-laying  the  old 
Jewish  platform,  for  you  see  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  reclaim  those  who 
have  thus  Judaized.  It  is  impossible 
— ^We  cheerfully  affirm,  after  Alford 
and  Delitzsch,  that  there  must  be  no 
lowering  the  legitimate  meaning  of 
the  word  impossible.  But  we  just  as 
positively  affirm  tliat  there  must  be 
no  overstraining  the  word  alxjve,  or 
out  of,  its  legitimate  forces.  Tliere  are, 
legitimately,  various  grades  of  impossi- 
bility, absolute  and  relative.  A  mathe- 
matical or  arithmetical  impossibility, 
and  the  impossibility  for  a  contradic- 
tion to  be  true,  are  absolute;  not  to  be 
overcome  even  by  omnipotent  foroet 
And  there  is  in  the  natural  world  such 
an  impossibility  as  tliat  the  course  of 
nature  should  change  itself,  which  is 
intrinsically  impossible,  but  possible 
to  God.  No  one,  we  presume,  would 
include  such  an  impossibility  in  the 


became  partaJcers  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  and*  present  text.   Then  tliere  are  what  are 


U8uall3^  but  not  very  properly,  styled 
moral  impossibilities,  namely,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  wills  and  conduct  of 
free-agents.  Such  is  the  impossibility 
stated  by  our  Saviour  of  a  rich  man's 
being  saved.   TiQ\i\.7AQ\i  very  incousid* 
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impossible  for    those  »wlio  were 


<Cbap. 


erately  says,  in  regard  to  that,  "  Even 
tlie  explanation  that  what  is  altogether 
impossible  with  men  may  be  effected 
by  a  special  operation  of  divine  power, 
is  Inadmissible  here ;  for  it  is  God  him- 
Bclf  who  works  through  the  preaching 
of  the  word,"  And  is  it  not  as  truly 
God  who  works  in  the  salvation  of  an 
apostate  as  of  a  rich  man?  The  two 
cases  are  perfectly  parallel.  Christ  af- 
firms an  impossibility,  for  the  rich  man 
to  be  saved;  that  is,  on  the  human 
plane  of  possibilities ;  but  it  is  possible 
with  God.  So,  humanly  speaking,  there 
is  also  an  impossibility  for  an  apostate 
to  be  reclaimed;  and  yet  that  does  not 
deny  that  it  is  divinely  possible.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  was  a  rich  man,  and  did 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  the 
human  impossibility  was  overcome. 
Nay,  so  have  the  tempers  of  men  been 
in  time  worked  upon,  ithat  we  may  be- 
lieve that  myriads  and  millions  of  rich 
men  have  entered  the  kingdom  of  God, 
that  is,  the  impossible  has  become 
normally  possible.  Apostates  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  recover,  are,  alas! 
matters  of  constant  experience.  Such 
have  resisted  and  overcome  the  highest 
spiritual  influences  and  forces ;  nothing 
more  efEective,  normally,  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  normal  order  of  things,  they  cannot 
be  reached.  Men  who  are  not  apos- 
tates, also,  there  are,  all  around  us, 
whom  it  is  humanly  impossible  to 
save.  They  have  made  up  their  minds, 
they  scout  all  approaches  of  argument 
or  conviction,  they  cannot  be  affected. 
God  could  by  absolute  power  over- 
rule them,  but  it  is  not  best  he  should. 
They  have  freely  placed  themselves  in 
that  condition,  and  are  themselves  to 
blame.  Now,  as  we  have  above  said, 
the  class  of  apostates  at  Jerusalem 
above  portrayed  was,  probably,  known 
to  our  author  and  his  readers.  Both 
knew  how  incorrigible  and  bitter  they 
were,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recover  them.  Nay,  though  it  is  not 
so  strongly  stated,  many  of  these  apos- 
tates may  have  so  intrenched  them- 
selvos  in  fixed  determinationSf  solf-in-  j 


once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 

10.33. 

terests,  hostile  arguments,  and  liatrods, 
as  to  Jiave  become  themselves  unable  to 
break  through  those  self-formed  in- 
trenchments;  and  thus  it  may  have  be- 
come volitionally  impossible  for  them 
to  choose  return.  Recovery  may  have 
become  beyond  the  power  of  their  own 
will.  Just  so,  many  rich  and  proudly 
intellectual  men  intrench  themselves 
in  fortifications  against  truth  which 
they  become  unable  to  overthrow. 
And  that  inability  is  no  excuse,  be- 
cause it  is  self-superinduced.  They 
might  as  well  be  given  up,  and  their 
case  be  used,  as  by  our  apostle,  to  warn 
others  from  falling  into  a  similar  obdu- 
racy. But  it  must  be  specially  noted 
that  it  is  not  said  of  these  Jenisalemite 
apostates  that  it  was  volitionally  im- 
possible for  them,  as  free  agents,  to 
return  to  repentance.  The  declared 
impossibility  is  in  the  normal  means 
to  reclaim,  not  in  the  man's  own  sub- 
jective abUity  to  repent.  Such  ability 
may  in  some,  or  all,  cases  have  been 
lost,  but  it  is  not  so  said.  And  even 
if  the  Jerusalemite  apostates  wore  im- 
possible to  reclaim,  this  does  not  prove 
that  all  other  apostates  become  impos- 
sible of  recovery,  any  more  than  our 
Saviour's  words  prove  it  universally 
and  forever  impossible  for  a  rich  man 
to  be  saved.  Once  enlightened — The 
writer  heaps  clause  upon  clause,  as  Al- 
ford  truly  says,  not  only  to  show  that 
the  class  he  describes  were  truly  regen- 
erate, but  to  show  what  accumulated 
forces  they  must  have  had  to  neutralize 
in  order  to  reach  apostasy ;  forces  than 
which  none  stronger  can  be  normally 
used  to  bring  them  to  recovery. 

And  so  their  recovery  is  impossible. 
These  forces  are  now  described  in  five 
clauses;  two  couplets  with  a  single 
clause  between.  And  the  five  clauses 
following  portray  the  successive  stages 
of  Christian  life.  First  couplet  is  a  di- 
vine enlightenment  and  the  heavenly 
boon  of  pardon  and  salvation ;  next,  sin- 
gle clause,  a  permanent  holiness  of  life ; 
last  couplet,  the  aggressive  word  and 
powers  of  GhvlaUaii  "^to^t^^^  «sA  XxV 
umph.    Once — ISoX  oxlc^  isst  \5S^  ^^ 
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of  ''the  heavenly  pft,  and  'were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

kJohn  4. 10;  6.  82;  Eph.  2.  8. 

Aliord,  but  once,  as  correlative  to 
again,  in  verse  6.  Enlightened — By 
the  blended  power, of  truth  and  the 
Spirit  producing  conviction  and  con- 
version. So  Ephesians  i,  18,  "  the 
eyes  of  your  understanding  being  en- 
lightened." After  ye  are  iUwmincUed^ 
X,  32,  where  the  same  Greek  word  is 
used.  This  enlightenment  at  conver- 
sion was  held  by  the  earlier  Christ- 
ians to  be  so  associated  with  baptism, 
as  that  pkottsmcL,  the  enlightenment^ 
became  a  term  for  baptism.  Yet  the 
word  so  used  did  not  assume  that 
the  enlightenment  and  the  mere  phys- 
ical act  of  baptism  were  identical. 
So  Chrysostom  says,  "The  heretics 
have  a  baptisma^  but  not  a  pkotisma; 
they  are  baptized,  indeed,  in  body,  but 
are  not  enlightened  in  soul;  just  as 
Simon  Magus  was  baptized,  but  not 
enlightened."  The  pretence  that  the 
word,  as  well  as  the  entire  five  clauses, 
does  not  imply  true  conversion,  is  en- 
tirely inad  missible.  And  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift — Closely  coupled 
by  a  re  with  the  former  clause.  And, 
evidently,  the  heavenly  gift,  imme- 
diately consequent  upon  conversion, 
is  salvation.  Heavenly,  because  from 
heaven,  redolent  of  heaven,  andf  tend- 
ing to  heaven.  The  tasted  implies 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  the  assurance 
of  that  salvation  by  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  Of — The  Greek  genitive  (not 
used  after  tasted,  verso  5)  implies  the 
true  universality  of  the  gift,  but  of 
which  the  new  convert  tastes  only  his 
individual  and  initial  sTuzre,  Partak- 
ers of  the  Holy  Ghost — A  permanent 
sanctification  in  the  Christian  life  fol- 
lowing conversion.  This  forms  the 
single  clause  between  the  couplets. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  general  sanc- 
tifying gift  of  all  saints;  and  of  this 
gift  these  Hebrews  had  their  share, 
and  were  made  partakers. 

5.  The  last  couplet  connecting  the 
word  and  the  powers.   Tasted — ^Im- 
plying again  the  rich  enjoyment ;  and 
Aero  without  the  of,  because  this  now 
grown  Christian  may  taste  and  enjoy 


5  And  have  tasted  the  good  word 
of  God,  and  the  powers  of  "the 

I  Gal.  3. 2, 5 ;  chap.  2.  4. m  Chap.  2.  fi. 

not  a  part  but  the  whole  good  word. 
Excellent  is  Whitby's  note  on  tliis 
good  word :  "  So  the  promise  of  bring- 
ing the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  is  styled  la'in  DHn,  i^^^fl 
/coAov,  a  good  word,  [English  unliteral 
translation  "  thing,"!  Joshua  xxi,  45 ; 
xxiii,  15.  The  word  of  God  for  bring- 
ing his  people  out  of  captivity  is  styled, 
31tDn  n31i  my  good  word.  Jer.  xxix,  10. 
The  words  of  consolation  which  the 
angel  spake  to  Jerusalem  are,  ft^fiara 
icaXa,  good  words.  Zech.  i,  13.  The 
promise  made  to  Grod's  people  of  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  peace  and  truth 
in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  is  a  good 
word.  And  the  prophet,  speaking  of 
the  Messiah,  saith.  My  heart  medita- 
teth  a  good  word.  Psa.  xlv,  1."  The 
good  word  of  our  apostle  here  is, 
then,  the  evangdium,  the  good  message^ 
of  the  New  Testament.  A  word,  as 
spoken  by  the  incarnate  Son,  (ii,  1,  2 ;) 
good,  as  revealing  a  heavenly  Ca- 
naan, "glory,  and  lienor,  and  immor- 
tality—  eternal  hfe."  This  blessed 
word  this  class  had  tasted — enjoyed 
its  rich  flavor  in  its  full  entirety. 
Powers  of  the  world  to  come  — 
Closely  coupled  with  the  good  word  of 
the  New  Testament  are  the  powers  of 
the  new  dispensation.  Note  on  ii,  6. 
The  word  and  the  powers  go  to- 
gether. These  Hebrews  had  witnessed 
and  enjoyed  these  powers.  For  the 
word  powers  (6vvtnieig)  is  often,  in  the 
Greek,  put  for  miracles  and  mighty  su- 
pernatural works.  Matt,  vii,  22 ;  xi,  20, 
21,  23;  xiii,  54,  58;  xiv,  2;  Mark  vi, 
2,  5,  14;  ix,  39;  Luke  x,  13;  xix,  37; 
Acts  ii,  22;  viii,  13;  xix,  11;  1  Cor. 
xii,  10;  2  Cor.  xii,  12;  Gal.  iii,  5.  An 
examination  of  these  texts  would  show 
tliat  the  word  is  more  frequently  used 
for  the  supernaturalisras  of  Clirist  and 
the  early  Church  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Christianity  than  the  English  re/>dor 
would  imagine.  Itere  it  is  used  ge- 
nerically  for  every  form  of  aggressive 
supernatural  energy  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation. Of  those  in  the  apostolic 
ac;o  we  &(^m  lo  Ivave  a  pretty  full  enu- 
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worM  to  come,     6  If  they  shall 
fall  away,  to   renew  them  again 


n  Chap. 


meration  in  1  Cor.  xii,  10.  As  these  sen- 
sible powers  disappeared  there  still 
remained  the  normal  spiritual  powers 
blended  with  the  good  word,  the  or- 
dinary aggressive /(wces  of  Christianity. 
.These  are  the  energies  of  the  Spirit  in 
quickening  the  soul,  in  the  active  con- 
version of  men,  in  the  building  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  world  within  its  dominion. 

6.  If  they  shall  fall  away — A  sad 
mistranslation.  There  is  no  if  in  the 
original,  and  no  future  tense,  and  no 
contii  igont  supposition.  It  is  the  "  his- 
toric tense,"  and  describes  a  fall  that 
has  already  taken  place,  as  our  trans- 
lation above  indicates.  Fall  away — 
Of  course  they  could  not  fall  if  they 
did  not  once  stand.  And  that  staiid 
was  a  state  of  salvation  in  which,  did 
they  stand  and  not  fall,  they  would 
have  been  safe.  "  Let  him  that  think- 
etli  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  ho  fall." 
Aw'ay,  means  from  the  previous  state 
of  renewal  in  which  the  warning  re- 
quires them  to  stand.  It  was  not  a  fall 
f roip  a  state  of  condemnation,  but  from 
a  stJite  oi  salvation.  And  th  is  fall  away 
is  the  central  thought  oi  the  whole 
epistle.  Tc  wani  his  readers  by  the  fa- 
tal example  of  others  is  its  entire  pur- 
pose. See  notes  on  iii,  t-iv,  13.  Re- 
new them — Bring  them  back  to  their 
ouco  renewed,  unfallen  state.  Again 
— Correlative  with  once,  in  verse  4. 
They  w^cre  once  renewed,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  again. 
There  was  a  blessed  once  to  which 
they  can  never  be  reclaimed  again. 
And  this  very  word  again  means 
they  were  once  renewed.  Repent- 
ance— The  great,  sure  condition  of 
salvation.  Seeing  they — ^Words  not 
in  the  Greek,  and  which  should  not 
be  in  the  English.  See  our  transla- 
tion on  p.  78.  Crucify  afresh  —  Re- 
cinicify,  repeat  the  crucifixion.  Their 
apostasy,  as  we  have  repeatedly  inti- 
mated, arose  from  a  disgust  at  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Messiah.  Hence,  "  the 
banged  man  "  was  the  Jewish  epithet 
for  Jesus.    Hence  the  apostatizing  He- 1 
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unto  repentance;  "seeing  they  cru- 
cify to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
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brews  wore  induced  to  represent  Je- 
sus to  themselves  in  conception  as  a 
real  impostor  and  malefactor.  They 
approved  his  crucifixion,  and  thereby, 
in  thought,  recrucified  him.  The  phrase 
to  themselves,  is,  then,  by  no  meana, 
pleonastic,  as  it  is  often,  as  in  the  phraso 
"away  wiih  yourself."  The  concep- 
tual  re-crucifixion  within  the  imagina- 
tion and  heart  has  its  outward  antith- 
esis in  the  open  shame,  the  public 
exhibition.  The  Greek  single  word 
translated,  put  him  to  an  open  shame, 
TrapadeLyfiarlCcj,  is  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  Numbers  xxv,  4 :  "  Take  all  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  Jiang  them  up 
before  the  Lord  against  the  sun."  As 
counterpart  to  the  subjective  concep- 
tual, crucifying  to  themselves,  this 
word  here  seems  to  indicate  some  pub- 
lic exposure.  This  probability  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  a  chalked  caricature 
belonging  to  the  first  century,  lately 
discovered  at  Rome,  in  which  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  ass 
is  suspended  on  a  cross,  with  a  rever- 
ent worshipper  before  him,  and  an  in- 
scription underneath,  "Alexamenos 
worshipping  his  god."  Perhaps  the 
public  exhibition  by  these  apostates 
consisted  in  offering  a  public  temple 
sacrifice,  with  open  profession  that  it 
was  an  act  of  rejection  of  the  tryo 
Sacrifice.  It  is  true,  the  Pentecostal 
Church  continued  to  attend  the  ordi- 
nary sacrifices  in  the  temple,  but  there 
seems  full  indication  (xiii,  10)  that  bo- 
fore  this  epistle  was  written  a  separa- 
tion between  the  temple  and  the  Churcli 
had  now  taken  place.  And  siich  open 
self-commitment,  with  the  attendant 
temper,  self-interest,  and  exclusive  as- 
sociation likely  to  follow,  may  account 
for  the  impossible  of  their  being  re- 
newed unto  repentance. 

Those,  h(>wever,  who  take  the  ex- 
treme view  of  this  impossibility  of  re- 
covery do  not  thereby  weaken  the  ar- 
gument of  the  possibility  of  apostasy. 
They  only  maintain  a  very  fearful  view 
of  the  nature  oi  t,\\\ft  «^o^\;asr5 .  ^oN.^ 
on  X,  26.     And  c^en  \i  \\iv^  ^'ax\}ia>3Naa 
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afresh,  and  put  Jiim  to  an  open 
shame.  7  For  the  ear^h  which 
drinkoth  in  the  rain  tliat  conieth 
oft  upon  it,  and  bringetU  forth 
herbs  meet  for  them  ^  by  whom  it 
is  dressed,  "receiveth  blessing  from 
God:     8  PBut  that  which  beareth 


2  Oi.  for. o  Psalm  65. 10. p  Isa.  ft.  tt. 

glaa.  57.  15;  Acts  11. 18:  2  Cor.  7. 10. 

set  of  apostates  had  apostatized  irre- 
coverably, that  irrocoverability  is  pred- 
icated of  that  set  alone.  Irrecovora- 
hility  is  not  laid  down  as  a  universal 
law  of  apostasy. 

7.  The  contrast  between  the  perse- 
vering soul  and  the  apostate  is  now 
pictured  by  two  opposite  soils.  Which 
drinketh — Past  tense,  drank,  as  bring- 
eth  forth  is  present.  The  present  fer- 
tility spritijrs  up  from  the  past  water- 
ing. Drinketh  recognises  the  live 
character  of  the  soil  as  figuring  a  Hv- 
ing  soul,  a  soul  that  drinketh  in  the 
water  of  life.  Cometh  oft — For  often 
does  the  ref feshing  shower  come  upon 
the  soul  that  readily  drinketh  it  in. 
Herbs — Grass,  corn,  or  any  grain  for 
man  or  beast.  By  whom — Rather, 
for  or  on  account  of  whom;  name*- 
ly,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But 
whom,  then,  do  tlie  labourers  repre- 
sent? Doubtless  the  teachers  and  ru- 
lers of  the  Church ;  as  the  proprietors 
are,  as  we  may  say,  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  the  soul.  Blessing — The  antithe- 
sis to  cursing  in  verse  8;  and  in  both 
sides  of  the  double  picture  the  words 
are  deliciitely  so  selected  as  to  apply 
Iwth  to  the  symbolizing  soil  and  to  the 
symbolized  soul.  Blessing  on  the 
fertile  soil  suggests  the  divine  smile, 
shedding  additional  fertility,  until  it 
blooms  into  a  paradise.  And  tlie  beau- 
tiful colourings  of  the  picture  are  easily 
transferred  to  tlie  fertile  soul. 

8.  Beareth  thorns — Now,  whatever 
it  once  bore.  Rejected — Reprobate;  the 
word  again  doubly  applicable  to  soil 
and  soul ;  reprobate,  nptfby  an  eternal 
previous  decree,  but  in  consequence  of 
its  perverse  products.  Nigh  unto 
cursing — Not  sure  of  being  restored 
again  because  it  was  once  fertile.    In 

fjotJi  the  bleaaing  and  cursing  there 
soawsulJuaion  to  tho  opposite  terms  in 


thorns  and  briere  is  rejected,  and 
is  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end 
is  to  be  burned.  9  But,  beloved, 
we  are  persuaded  better  things  of 
you,  and  « things  that  accompany 
salvation,  tliough  we  thus  speak. 
10  ''For  'God  is  not  unrighteous 

r  Prov.  14. 31 ;  Matt.  10. 43 :  35. 40 ;  John  la.  11 
«Kom.  8.  4;  2  Thess.  L  6, 7. 

Genesis,  i,  12,  contrasting  our  primeval 
earth  before  and  after  the  fall ;  "  God 
saw  that  it  was  good; "  and  in  iii,  17, 
"  Cursed  is  the  ground . .  .  thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth."  Nigh 
unto  cursing  shows  the  downward 
course  of  tho  apostatizing  soul,  and 
its  nearness  to  the  ftital  result.  End 
— The  finality  of  his  earthly  career. 
To  be  burned — Literally,  unto  burn' 
ing ;  that  is,  after  the  ciireer  is  closed. 
The  terms  are  again  skilfully  double- 
sided,  applying  alike  to  soil  and  soul. 
Note  that  it  is  not  the  thorns  and 
briers  that  are  burned,  for  that  would 
improve  the  soil,  but  the  soil  itselt 
There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Deut. 
xxix,  23 :  *'  The  whole  land  thereof  is 
brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning  .  .  . 
like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom."  And 
here  is  a  closing  period  to  the  strain  of 
most  severe  rebuke  and  solemn  warn- 
ing commencing  at  v,  11. 

9.  But — Passing  to  commendation 
and  encouragement  At  this  point 
commences  a  gradual  return,  and,  we 
might  say,  cheering  ascent  to  Melchiz- 
edek,  (verse  20,)  from  whom  we  ab- 
ruptly parted  at  v,  10.  You  is  here 
emphatic  Though  there  is  a  class  of 
apostates,  (as  4-8,)  you  are  not  em- 
braced within  it  Better  things — 
Rather,  tJie  better  of  the  two  things 
contrasted  in  verses  7  and  8 ;  namely, 
the  perseverers  and  the  apostates. 
Thus  speak — In  terms  of  almost  con- 
tempt, in  V,  1-vi,  2,  and  in  terrible 
warnings,  in  3-8.  This  rebuke  and  this 
warning  are  not  the  result  of  malign 
feeling,  but  of  solicitude  for  those  I 
love,  and  earnest  hope  that  they  will 
persevere  to  the  end.  But  this  is  no 
assurance  that  others  are  not  apos- 
tates, nor  an  infallible  assurance  that 
Paul's  readers  will  not  become  so. 

10.  Pox — Grounds  of  this  tavcur- 
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to  forget  'your  work  and  labour 
of  love,  which  ye  have  showed 
toward  his  uame,  in  that  ye  have 
"ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do 
minister.  11  And  we  desire  that 
'every  one  of  you  do  show  the 


1 1  Thess.  1.  3. 1 

9.1,12;  2  Tim.  1.18. 


;Rom.  15.  25;  2  Cor.  8.4; 


able  hope.  You  have  in  some  points 
done  so  well  that  Grod  will  afford  you 
abundant  enabling  grace  to  persevere,  if 
you  use  it.  Unrighteous — The  word 
must  not,  with  Stuart,  be  softened  to 
-unkind.  God  holds  himself  righteously 
bound  to  grant  more  grace  for  grace 
well  used.  The  man  who  -  does  a 
measure  of  sincere  duty  may  lay  hold 
of  God's  righteousness  as  pledged  to 
aid  him,  in  accordance  and  without 
measure.  And  the  writer  goes  on  to 
show  that  God  is  pledged  by  both  word 
and  oath.  Forget— Not  to  he  forgetfuL, 
but  to  consign  to  oblivion  by  an  instant 
act.  Work. .  .love — More  authorita- 
tive reading,  labour  and  love.  Their 
labour  was  not  dead  works,  (ver.  1,) 
but  was  animated  with  love.  His 
name — For  God  holds  your  labour 
as  done  to  himself.  The  name  of  God 
often  stands,  reverently,  for  God  him- 
self. Rom.  XV,  9 ;  Acts  xix,  17 ;  Matt, 
xii,  21.  Ministered  to  the  saints — 
Either  to  their  own  poor  in  Jerusalem, 
or  to  Christians  visiting  and  sojourn- 
ing there.  Jerusalem  was  the  Christ^ 
ian  as  well  as  Jewish  metropolis,  and 
crowds  of  Christians  would  visit  it,  es- 
pecially on  great  festival  days,  needing 
hospitality.  This  rendered  it  desirable 
that  the  "poor  saints"  at  Jerusalem 
should  be  aided  by  other  churches. 
N  o te  on  Acts  ii,  5.  Do  minister — ^You 
still  persevere;  and,  while  you  do  so, 
there  is  strong  ground  of  hope.  Your 
real  danger  is,  that  the  popular  con- 
tempt of  Christ  will  shake  your  faith. 
11.  We  desire — ^As  God  faithfully 
does  his  part,  do  you  perseveringly  do 
70urpart.  Everyone — ^It  is  a  deep- 
y  individual  matter.  Each  man  must 
stand  for  himself  or  fall  for  himself. 
Same  diligence  touching  assurance 
of  hope  that  you  have  in  ministering 
to  sainta.  Assurance  of  hope — A 
glad  hope  of  d^gloiioua  rowiird,  with  a 


same  diligence  "to  the  full  as- 
surance of  hope  unto  the  end: 
12  That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but 
followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  'inherit  the 
promises. 


•0  Chapter  8.  ^  li.- 
CD  Chapter  10. 36. 


•loCoIonians  2.  S.- 


full  assurance  in  it.  The  writer  has 
warned  them  by  fear  of  fall,  (4-6 ;)  he 
now  cheers  them  with  a  lofty  view  of 
the  glory  of  perseverance.  Thus,  by 
the  double  action  of  fear,  driving  them 
from  apostasy,  and  of  hope,  cheering 
them  on  to  perseverance,  he  would  in- 
cite them  to  the  better  things  of  ver.  9. 
Unto  the  end — For  it  is  the  end,  the 
close  of  our  career,  that  decides  our  case 
for  eternity.  All  past  righteotisnesses 
(Ezek.  xxxiii,  13)  will  not  avail  if  the 
end  finds  us  in  an  apostate  condition. 
Alford  whimsically  tells  us  the  end 
means  the  second  advent,  which  they 
expected  would  take  place  in  their  own 
day.   See  note.  Matt,  xxiv,  13. 

12.  Not  slothful  in  perseverance  as 
they  had  been  dull  (same  Greek  word, 
V,  11)  of  hearing.  Followers — ^Liter- 
ally, imitators;  "a  favourite  word  of 
Paul's,"  says  Alford.  Through  fJEuth 
and  patience  —  Equally  persevering 
on  their  part  as  God  is  faithful  on  his 
part.  Who . . .  inherit — Universally, 
all  who  are  faitliful  and  thereby  are 
heirs.  For  in  this  persevering  faith 
we  are  imitators  of  the  entire  Church 
militant,  and  with  it  marching  forward 
to  join  the  Church  triumphant.  The 
promises — ^What  promises  ?  The  en- 
tire volume  of  all  the  promises  of  grace 
and  glory,  to  persevering  faith  made 
with  increasing  clearness  through  the 
advancing  dispensations. 

13-20.  The  basis  of  our  assurance  that 
perseverance  will  assuredly  bring  glory 
is  the  doubly-pledged  veracity  of  God 
as  covenanting  and  as  binding  himself 
by  oath.  But  God  neither  swears  nor 
promises  that  we  shall  persevere.  Ho 
only  promises  and  swears  that  there 
shall  be  no  failure  of  the  reward,  if  we 
dOy  through  exerted  grace  and  power 
derived  from  him,  persevere.  Note  Rom. 
viii,  30.  The  reason,  'w'hy  \Xv^  o\vi  ^  ^nn  ^ 
were  lost,  was  not.  \i^c«M^Q  ^^^  <ii«^^ 
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13  For  when  God  made  promise 
to  Abraham,  because  he  could  swear 
by  no  greater,  y  he  sware  by  himself, 
14  Sajdng,  Surely  blessing  I  will 
bless  tliee,  and  *  multiplying  I  will 
multiply  thee.  15  And  so,  after 
he  had  patiently  endured,  he  ob- 

V  Genesis  22. 16. 17 :  Psalm  105.  9;  Lake  1.  73. 
>— «€h:ne8it  17.  2;  Exodus  32.  13;  Nebemiah 

not  covenant  and  swear,  but  because 
.  tliey  did  not  persevere,  and  make  the 
covenant  and  oatli  binding. 

13.  Promise  to  Abraiham — To  il- 
lustrate that  infinite  promise  of  Grod 
to  faith  which  insures  to  the  militant 
Church  its  eternal  triumph,  our  author, 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  goes 
back  to  the  first  great  recorded  exem- 
plar in  tlie  patriarchal  age,  Abraham. 
Could  swear  by  no  greater — In  a 
proper  oath  wo  men  call  a  higher 
Being  to  witness  our  words  and  to  be 
ready  to  punish  our  perjury.  The  true 
oath  is  a  solemn  calling  of  God  himself 
to  be  that  witness  and  avenger.  But, 
by  whom  shall  God  swear?  Only 
by  himselfl  So  God  has  to  take  upon 
himself  a  twofoldness.  Ho  himself 
must  be  both  the  promiser  and  witness. 
So  the  solemn  words,  G^n.  xxii,  16, 
"By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  Je- 
hovah, that  in  blessing  I  will  bless 
thee,"  etc.  And,  Num.  xiv,  21,  "As 
truly  as  I  live." 

14.  Multiplying  I  will  multiply 
thee — ^By  this  promise  Abraham  is  to 
bo  father  of  the  Messianic  race,  includ- 
ing the  Messiah,  with  all  the  blessing 
in  the  Messiah  included,  temporal  and 
eternal.  Says  Stuart,  ""When  Abra- 
ham was  called  by  God  out  of  Haran, 
and  a  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity 
made  to  him,  he  was  seventy-five  years 
old.  Gen.  xii,  1-4.  Twenty-four  years 
elapsed  after  this,  while  he  was  a  so- 
journer in  a  strange  land  without  any 
fixed  place  of  abode,  before  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  promise  would  be 
fulfilled  was  revealed  to  him.  Genesis 
xvii,  1-16.  It  was  only  when  he  was 
a  hundred  years  old  that  the  promised 
blessing  of  a  son,  from  whom  should 
spring  a  great  nation,  was  obtained. 
Gen.  xxif  2-6.    The  preternatural  birth 

#/  such  a  son  was  deemed  by  Abra- 


tained  the  promise.  16  For  men 
verily  swear  by  tlie  greater:  and 
■  an  oath  for  confirmation  U  to  them 
an  end  of  all  strife.  17  Wherein 
God,  willing  more  abundantly  to 
show  unto  ^'the  heirs  of  promise 
*the  immutability  of  his  counsel, 


p.  23 a  Exodus  22.  11. 

c  Romans  11. 29. 


Chapter  It  9. 


ham  a  sufficient  pledge,  on  the  part  of 
God,  that  all  which  he  had  promised 
respecting  him  would  be  fulfilled.  Gen. 
xxu,  15-18;  Heb.  xi,  8-12,  17-19; 
Rom.  iv,  17-22." 

15.  He  had  patiently  endured — 
The  endurance  was  from  him,  the  as- 
surance of  reward  from  God.  01> 
tained  the  (fulfilment  of  the)  promise 
— ^Namely,  in  the  birth  of  Isaac.  In 
Isaac,  the  Messiah  and  all  the  blessings 
the  Messiah  includes,  were  respective- 
ly embodied,  as  tlie  oak  in  the  acorn. 

16.  An  oath — Greek,  the  oath;  that 
is,  the  (institution  of  the)  oath.  The 
oath  is  a  divine  institution,  the  collo- 
quial abuse  of  which  is  forbidden  by 
Christ  as  profanity.  So  far  is  this  from 
abolishing  the  true  oath,  which  is  an 
end  of  all  strife,  the  Lord^s  purpose 
was  to  forbid  its  colloquial  desecration 
in  order  to  secure  its  solemn  sanctity. 
So  Philo  says,  "  By  an  oath  doubtful 
things  are  decided,  infirm  things  are 
confirmed,  and  the  untrusted  receive 
trust."  The  ancient  proverb  is,  "  The 
man  is  the  surety  of  the  oath,  not  the 
oath  of  the  man."  So  Philo  says, 
"Men,  when  mistrusted,  have  recourse 
to  the  oath  to  gain  credence  for  them- 
selves ;  but  God,  when  simply  speak- 
ing, is  worthy  of  belief,  so  that  his 
word  is  no  way  different  from  an  oath." 
And  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Talmud 
( quoted  by  Delitzsch )  says,  "  Moses 
spoke  before  the  Holy  One:  (blessed be 
He:)  Lord  of  the  world,  hadst  thou 
sworn  to  them  by  heaven  and  earth, 
I  should  have  thought  that  as  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away,  so,  also,  thine 
oath  would  pass  away;  but  thou  hast 
sworn  to  them  by  Thy  great  Name. 
It  is  so,  then,  that  as  Thy  great  Name 
liveth  and  endureth  forever,  Thine 
oath  endureth  forever  also." 

\     11.  Wlxexeia — In  whicfi  transaction; 
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■  confirmed  it  by  an  oath :  18  That 
by  two  immutable  things,  in  wliich 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie, 
we  might  have  a  strong  consola- 
tion, who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  hope  <^8et  be- 
fore us  :  19  Which  Jiope  we  have 
as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  ^and  which  en- 

3  Greek,  ifiterj>08ed  himself  by  an  oath. 

- — d  Chap.  12. 1 «  Lev.  Id.  15;  cnap.  9. 7. 

/Chap.  4.  14;  &1;  9.^. 

namely,  with  Abraham.  Confinned 
it — Greek,  mediated^  or  interposed  as  a 
mediator  in  taking  the  oath.  For  the 
person  sworn  by  is  a  middle  man,  a 
third  intermediate  person,  between 
the  parties.  He  is  a  high  arbitrator 
solemnly  called  in  between  the  two, 
empowered  to  witness  and  punish  the 
perjurer.  God,  then,  performs  a  double 
part;  he  is  swearer  and  sworn  by, 
party  and  mediator. 

18.  Two  immutable  things — His 
partyship  and  his  mediatorship ;  his 
position  as  promiser  and  as  juror. 
Impossible  for  God  to  lie  —  The 
whole  foundation  of  the  persevering 
believer's  hope  of  glory  is  the  abso- 
lutely bound  veracity  of  God.  We . . . 
-who  have  fled  for  refuge — Greek, 
we  refugees. 

19.  i^chor . . .  entereth — Usually 
an  anchor  cast  forth  from  a  ship  de- 
scends to  the  bottom,  and  there  fas- 
tening, holds  the  ship  firm.  But  of 
this  ship  of  Christian  faith  the  cable 
stretches  upward;  and  the  anchor 
fastens,  not  into  the  mud  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  but  it  enters  within  the  veil 
that  hides  eternity  from  the  earth,  and 
firmly  fastens  itself  upon  the  veracity 
of  Jehovah.  The  veil — ^An  allusion 
to  the  temple  veil,  behind  which  is  the 
Holy  of  Holies;  typifying  the  firma- 
ment, beyond  which  is  the  Presence  of 
God.    Note  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2. 

20.  Through  the  firmamental  veil 
Jestui  has  penetrated  even  to  the 
right-hand  of  God.  Thither  he  has 
ascended  as  our  forerunner,  our  pio- 
neer, our  goer-bef ore ;  opening  an  as- 
cending pathway  through  which  we 
are  to  follow  him.  For  ns — In  our 
behalf;  aaauring  us  that  aa  he  has  \ 


tereth  into  that  witliin  the  veil; 
20  ^Whither  the  forerunner  is  for 
us  entered,  even  Jesus,  «^made  a 
high  priest  forever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OR  this  •Melchizedek,  king  of 
'•Salem,   priest   of   «the    most 


a  Chap.  8. 1;  6.  6, 10;  7. 17 ft  Gen.  14.  IS. 

b  Psalm  76.  2. c  Psalm  57. 2;  Dan.  4.  2 ;  Mark 

6.7. 

entered  so  we  shall  enter.  Melchias- 
edek — Coming  around  from  ch.  v,  10 
again  to  Melchizedek,  who  forms  now 
the  future  subject 

CHAPTER  yn. 

B.  FULL  UNFOLDING  OF  THE  HIGH 
PRIESTHOOD,  vfi,  1-x,  18. 

I.  It  is  not  local  and  transient, 

LIKE  THE  AaRONIC,  BUT  UNIVERSAL  AND 
PERPETUAL,  LIKE  THE  MeLCHIZEDEKLAN, 
1-28. 

1.  For — Connecting  with  v,  10,  after 
the  intervening  digression.  See  last  note 
above.  About  this  Melchizedek  more 
puerile  speculation  has  been  written, 
extending  from  Hierax  to  Alford,  than 
has  been  expended  upon  any  human, 
character  in  Scripture.  "Whenever  we 
see  an  essay  headed,  "  Who  was  Mel- 
chizedek ? "  we  promptly  direct  our 
attention  elsewhere.  By  successive 
speculators  in  different  ages  he  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  Holy  Spir- 
it; one  of  the  dwdfiei^^  or  powers  of 
God;  the  Logos;  an  angel;  an  ante- 
mundane  man,  created,  not  out  of  mat- 
ter, but  spirit;  Enoch  descended  from 
heaven ;  Shem,  Job,  a  great  Unknown. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  Melchizedek  was 
nobody  but  himself;  himself  as  sim- 
ply narrated  in  Genesis  xiv,  18-20;  in 
wliich  narrative  both  David,  in  Psa.  ex, 
and  our  author  after  him,  find  every 
point  they  specify  in  making  him 
a  king-priest,  typical  of  the  king- 
priesthood  of  Christ.  Yet  it  is  not 
in  the  person  of  Melchizedek  alone, 
but  in  the  grouping,  also,  of  circum- 
stances around  and  in  his  person,  that 
the  inspired  imag\Tit\,\.\ci\x  ol  X)c;^  ^<as!!\x\v 
ist  finds  the  ahaAo^jVn^  ^omXa.    >^.^- 
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liigh  God,  who  met  Abraham  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter  of  the 

chizedek,  in  Genesis,  suddenly  appears 
upon  tlie  hiatoric  stage,  without  ante- 
cedents or  consequents.  He  is  a 
king-priest  not  of  Judaism,  but  of 
Gentilism  universally.  He  appears 
an  unlineal  priest,  without  father, 
mother,  or  pedigree.  He  is  preceded 
and  succeeded  by  an  everlasting  si- 
lence, so  as  to  present  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end  of  life.  And  he  is,  as  an 
historic  picture,  forever  there  divinely 
suspended,  the  very  image  of  a  perpet- 
ual king-priest.  It  is  thus  not  in  his 
actual  unknown  reality,  but  in  the 
Scripture  presentation^  that  the  group 
of  shadowings  appears.  It  is  by  opti- 
cal truth  only,  not  by  corporeal  facts, 
that  he  becomes  a  picture,  and  with 
his  surroundings  a  visible  tableau,  into 
which  the  psalmist  first  reads  the  con- 
ception .of  an  adumbration  of  the  eter- 
nal priesthood  of  the  Messiah ;  and  all 
our  author  does  is  to  develop  the  partic- 
ulars which  are  in  mass  presupposed 
by  the  psalmist.  King  of  Salem — 
The  celebrated  Jewish  traveller,  Jo- 
seph Wolfe,  "  no  mean  authority  on 
such  a  subject,"  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Grove,  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary, 
as  expressing  the  belief  that  Salem, 
signifying  peace,  is  here  not  the  name 
of  a  place  but  a  part  of  Melchizedek's 
title.  Mr.  Wolfe  had  as  a  friend  a 
sheik  in  the  kingdom  of  Khiva,  whose 
name  was  Abd-er-Rahman,  signifying 
"  Slave  of  the  merciful  God."  He  is 
also  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  "King  of 
Righteousness,"  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew Melchizedek.  "And  when  he 
makes  peace  between  the  kings  he 
bears  the  title,  *  Shahe-Soolkh,'  king  of 
peace,  in  Hebrew,  Melek-Salem."  But 
the  best  ancient  Jewish  authorities, 
tlie  Targums  and  Josephus,  agree  that 
Salem  here  is  an  ancient  name  of 
Jerusalem.  There  are  other  Salems 
mentioned  as  competitors  for  this  hon- 
our, but  their  claims  are  very  slender. 
Wordsworth  endeavours  to  identify 
Salem  with  Shechem,  which  was,  in- 
deed, a  most  memorable  spot  in  patri- 
archal  times,  but  he  only  shows  a  Sa- 
/em  near  Shechem,  yet  not  Shechom 


kings,  and  blessed  him;  2  To 
whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth 

itself.  Abraham  was,  at  the  time  of 
meeting  Melchizedek,  returning  from 
the  region  of  Damascus  to  his  home 
at  Mamre,  or  Hebron,  and  would  pass 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
In  Psalm  Ixxvi,  2,  "In  Salem  also 
is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling 
place  in  Zion,"  unquestionably  gives  the 
name  of  Salem  to  Jerusalem.  This 
same  Jerusalem,  where  dwelt  the  He* 
brews  to  whom  this  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
type  of  our  great  High  Priest,  as  after- 
ward the  chosen  "dwelling-place"  of 
Jehovah.  Our  Hebrews  are  on  the  spot, 
and  can  look  back  through  the  Anti- 
type to  his  primeval  type,  the  primitive 
"  King  of  righteousness  "  and  "  peace." 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  objects  that  Jeru- 
salem, being  the  special  locality  of  the 
Hebrew  theocracy,  was  not  the  proper 
place  for  a  universal  representative 
priest ;  but  that  is  forgetting  that  Je- 
rusalem was  then  not  Hebrew  but 
Gentile.  As  king  of  Salem,  Melchiz- 
edek was,  doubtless,  an  Amorite  prince, 
and  a  descendant  of  Ham.  Abraham 
was  a  lonely  Shemite,  who  had  but 
lately  come  into  tlie  country;  a  brother, 
yet  a  foreigner ;  a  brave  sheik  with  a 
goodly  band  of  followers,  and  a  pre- 
dicted progenitor  of  a  great  people; 
but  as  yet  he  was  entirely  inferior  to 
a  settled  king  in  the  land,  like  Mel' 
chizedek.  Priest  of  the  most  high 
God — A  dignitary  of  high  rank;  both 
king  and  priest,  worshipping  the  true 
Grod  with  acceptable  rites  before  the 
apostasy  of  Ham  had,  in  this  region, 
established  idolatry.  Blessed  hhn — 
The  Shemite  immigrant  rejoiced  in  the 
benediction  of  the  Amorite  pontiff.  He 
had  well  earned  the  benediction  by  his 
heroic  expulsion  of  the  invaders  out  oi 
Palestine.  Priest. .  .God — ^In  a  tribe 
not  yet  apostate.  Most  high — Says 
Philo,  "The  Logos,  who  is  shadowed 
forth  by  Melchizedek,  is  •  Priest  of  the 
Most  High ; '  not  as  though  there  were 
other  gods  not  most  high,  for  God  is  as 
the  One  in  heaven  Jibove,  and  in  the 
earth  beneatli,  and  there  is  no^o  be- 
sides 'h.Vm."'^ 
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part  of  all;  first  being  by  interpre- 
tation King  of  righteousness,  and 
after  that  also  King  of  Salem,  which 
is.  King  of  peace ;     3  Without  f a- 

1  Greek,  without  -pedigree. 

2.  Tenth  part  of  all — ^That  is,  of  all 
the  spoils  he  had  taken.  The  tithes 
were,  no  doubt,  a  confession  by  Abra- 
ham of  the  priestly  character  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  offered  as  by  a  layman.  It 
is  a  marked  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  narrative  that  the  father  of  He- 
braism is  described  as  doing  sacred 
homage  to  the  Hamite.  By  inter- 
pretation— That  is,  interpretation  of 
ms  name  Melchizedek,  which  signifies, 
in  Hebrew,  king  of  righteousness. 
After  that — ^For  righteousness  pre- 
cedes peace,  as,  without  it,  there  can 
be  no  real  peace. 

3.  Without  descent — ^Without  place 
in  any  priestly  genealogical  table,  and 
80  -without  father,  without  mother, 
as  a  priest,  showing  his  unlikeness  to, 
and  superiority  over,  the  Aaronic  priest, 
and  his  likeness  to  Christ.  The  want  of 
priestly  genealogy,  which  is  his  unlike- 
ness to  the  Jewiali  priests,  is  his  like- 
ness to  Christ;  who,  being  oi  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  was,  as  to  the  priestly  rec- 
ord, without  father,  without  mother. 
Personally  and  humanly,  Jesus  had  a 
mother,  the  blessed  Tirgin.  Neither 
beginning . . .  nor  end — Some  one  has 
said,  that  when  an  infant  dies  it  remains 
to  the  parent  an  infant  forever.  It 
never  grows  old,  but  is  ever  the  same 
image  of  infancy.  And  so  the  image  of 
this  king-priest,  as  seen  in  the  divine 
tableau,  is  not  born,  and  never  dies. 
The  Aaio'iic  priests  are  successively 
dying.  A  genealogical  successor  pushes 
his  predecessor  out  of  office  and  out  of 
life.  This  priest  has  no  genealogical 
successor  or  predecessor.  He  is  thus 
the  ima^e  of  perpetuity,  the  type  of  the 
permanent  priesthood  of  our  Christ. 
Made  like  unto — The  group  of  traits 
are  seen  to  frame  an  image  and  like- 
ness in  shadow  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Abideth  a  priest  continually — One 
thousand  years  after  this  king-priest 
lived,  the  inspired  psalmist  contem- 
plated the  tableau,  and  there  beheld 
him  still,  a  jxriest  forever.    One  thou- 


ther^  without  mother,*  with  out ''de- 
scent, having  neither  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  life;  hut  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God;  abideth 

d  Exod.  6. 18, 20 ;  1  Chron.  «.  1, 3. 

sand  years  later  our  writer  looked, 
and  there  was  the  same,  a  priest  for- 
ever ;  shadowy  and  only  conceptual, 
indeed,  yet  the  definite  shadow  of  our 
great  High  Priest.  Alford  objects,  that 
language  so  strong  as  "  neitlicr  begin- 
ning of  days  nor  end  of  life,"  is  unsat- 
isfactorily accounted  for  by  the  birth 
and  life  not  being  mentioned ;  lie  even 
styles  this  Exposition  "  childish ;  "  and 
he  thinks  there  must  be  some  myste- 
rious literal  fulfilment  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  above  explanation.  But 
why  are  the  name- types  of  verse  2  any 
less  "childish?"  We  do  not,  wisely, 
require  that  the  type  should  be  a  lit- 
eral, but  a  shadowy,  representation  of 
its  object.  And,  inevitably,  any  ful- 
filment, as  demanded  by  Alford,  would 
require  two  literal  eternal  high  priests, 
whicli  is  entirely  inadmissible.  He 
further  objects,  that  to  make  a  tran- 
sient appearance  on  the  stage  typical, 
would  require  us  to  make  a  type  of 
Hobab,  for  instance.  The  reply  is, 
that  no  such  isolated  trait  could  pos- 
sess any  typical  significance.  There 
must  be  a  full  assemblage  of  traits  to 
form  a  definite  typiciil  imago.  The 
question  may  be  raised,  Whence  did 
this  grouping  of  shadowy  traits  into  a 
significant  image  arise?  Was  it  pur- 
posed by  Providence  in  shaping  the 
existence  of  the  facts  so  as  to  form  a 
type?  Or  did  inspiration  in  Genesis 
purposely  so  narrate  the  facts?  Or 
did  the  inspired  imagination  of  the 
psalmist,  seeing  tlie  facts  as  incident- 
ally narrated,  group  them  into  form  ? 
These  questions,  interesting  as  they 
are,  we  leave  a  beautiful  and  sacred 
mystery.  But  we  may  note  that  in 
Genesis  the  passage  of  the  tableau 
stands  in  a  striking  isolation.  If  a 
primitive  pair  of  scissors  liad  cut  the 
passage  out,  we  sliould  not  miss  it, 
and  should  never  imagine  what  a  gem 
we  had  lost.  We  may  easily  concede, 
therefore,  that  it  is  placed  vslUhI  ^s\q^- 
elled  there  iot  fhia  \.y^\Q,aX  ^\yc^c>^^. 
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a  priest  continually.  4  Now  con- 
sider how  great  tins  man  wcutj  •  unto 
whom  even  the  patriarch .  Abra- 
ham gave  the  tenth  of  tlie  spoils. 
5  And  verily  ^  they  that  are  of  the 
sons  of  Levi,  who  receive  the  of- 
fice of  the  priestliood,  have  a  com- 
mandment Kto  take  tithes  of  the 

#aen.  14. 20. — -/Num.  18.  21,  26. ff  Lev.  27. 

8I\.  38, 33 ;  Num.  18. 26 :  Neb.  13. 10. 3  Or,  ped- 


people  according  to  the  law,  that 
is,  of  their  brethren,  though  they 
come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham : 
6  But  he  whose  'descent  is  not 
counted  from  them  received  tithes 
of  Abraham,  •>  and  blessed » him  that 
had  the  promises.  7  And  without 
all  contradiction  ^  the  less  is  blessed 

iffree. h  Gen.  14. 19. i  Rom.  4. 13;  Oal.  3.  ML 

k  1  Kings  8.  55 ;  Luke  24.  60, 51 ;  8  Cor.  18. 14L 


Tub  parallel  superiorities  op  Melchizedek  and  Christ  over  Aarok 
mat  be  represented  by  the  following  tabulation: — 


Melchizedek. 

A  priest-ldnfr* 

King  of  rlgbteousness— of 

peace. 
Universal. 
Unlineal. 

Without  beginning?  or  end. 
Without  priestly  ancestry  or 

descent. 


Aaron. 


Priest  only. 


Limited  to  Hebraism. 

Lineal. 

Beginning:  and  ending. 

With  father  and  mother. 


Christ. 

Prlest-Ung. 

King  of  righteousness  —  of 

peace. 
Universal. 
Unlineal. 
Without  beginning  or  end. 

Without  priestly  parentage. 


But  this  superiority  of  Melchizedek 
to  Abraham  is  not  literal.  The  for- 
mer has  no  such  real  importance  as 
the  latter  in  human  history.  His  supe- 
riority is  solely  within  the  tableau.  As 
indicated  by  blessing  and  tithes,  it  is 
theocratic;  and  so  forms  basis  for  a 
typical  superiority.  That  is,  Melchiz- 
edek is  superior  to  Abraham  only  as 
a  type  of  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  good 
only  for  our  author's  argument. 

4.  Patriarch — Derived  from  patria, 
a  tribe  or  lineal  house  or  family,  and 
arch£,  origin,  founder.  Abraham  was 
tlio  acknowledged  founder  of  the  He- 
brow  race.  Hence  great  must  Mel- 
chizedek be  if  greater  than  he.  Tenth 
— Even  among  patriarchal  peoples  the 
custom  of  tithes,  that  is,  of  devoting 
one  tenth  of  an  income  to  religions 
purposes,  had ,  existence.  Abniham 
performed  sacrifices,  and  is  called  a 
prophet,  but  nowhere  a  priest.  Spoils 
— The  spolia  optmOj  or  chief  and  best 
spoils,  seliected  for  the  leaders  in  the 
war. 

According  to  our  analysis,  in  5-28 
our  writer  makes  six  successive  points 
showing  how  great  the  typical  superi- 
ority of  the  Melchizedekian  priesthood 
was  over  the  Aaronic,  the  consequent 
permanence  of  the  former  as  anti  typed 
in  Christ,  and  its  transcendency  over 
ibe  latter. 


6-7.  First  point  The  Uneal  Levitos 
tithe  the  people — even  though  de- 
scendants of  Abraham;  but  unlineal 
Melchizedek  tithed  and  conferred  bless- 
ing on  Abraham  himself. 

5.  They ...  of  the  sons  of  Ijevi— 
Especially  Aaron's  line,  to  whom,  with- 
in the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  priestliood  was 
limited.  Receive — By  descent  record- 
ed in  the  genealogical  table.  A  com- 
mandment— A  special  prdinanco  ac- 
cording to,  and  forming  part  of,  the 
general  law.  Take  tithes ...  of  theiz 
brethren,  of  all  Israelites.  Though 
— Exalting  the  Levites  as  tithing  sons 
of  Abranam,  in  order  to  exalt  Mel- 
chizedek still  higher.  The  Levites, 
indeed,  tithe  the  Israelites,  though 
Abraham's  sons ;  but  Meleliizedek,  fai 
greater,  tithed  Abraham  himself. 

6.  Descent  is  not  counted — Un^ 
lineal  Melchizedek,  in  contrast  with 
lineal  Leviios.  Received  tithes— As 
being  pontiff,  treating  Abraham  him- 
self as  Levitos  treat  ordinary  sons  of 
Abraham.  Blessed  him — As  a  pontiff 
blesses  liis  spiritual  subjects.  Prom- 
ises— Note  on  vi,  12.  This  type  of  the 
Messiah  is  therein  super  ^i  to  the  pro- 
genitor of  Messiah. 

7.  Less  ...  of  the  better— That  is, 
in  sacerdotal  blessing,  wliere  the  per- 
former is  assumed  to  stand  as  agent 
oi  Grod  \um^eVL    Abraham,  in  accept- 
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of  the  bet  ter.  8  And  here  men  that 
die  receive  titlies ;  but  there  he  re- 
ceiveth  them,  'of  whom  it  is  wit- 
ui  ssed  that  he  liveth.  9  And  as  I 
may  so  say,  Levi  also,  who  receiv- 
cth  tithes,  '"paid  titiies  in  Abra- 
ham. 10  For  he  was  yet  "in  the 
loins  of  his  father,  when  Melchize- 
dek  met  him.  11  •!£  therefore 
perfection  were  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  (for  under  it  the  peo« 
]>le  received  the  law,)  what  further 
need  wa4i  there  that  another  priest 


/  Chap.  5.  6 :  6. 20. m  Gen.  14.  20. nOen. 

35.  11;  1  KinKsS.  19. oGaL  2. 31:  ver.  18.19; 

chup.  8. 1. 

ing  the  blessing,  therein  acknowledged 
himself  the  inferior  of  Melchizedek, 

8.  Point  second.  Here,  under  Mosaic 
law,  the  priests  that  tithe  are  only  life- 
long; there,  undei^  patriarchal  law, 
there  is  a  perpetual  priest. 

Here — Under  the  law  of  Moses. 
Those  who  receive  tithes  are  men 
that  die;  and  so  their  priesthood  is  but 
life-long.  The  priest  dies  with  the  man, 
and  a  new  priest  succeeds.  But  there 
— In  Genesis  and  in  Psalm  ex.  Wit- 
nessed— By  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
spired psalmist.  He  liveth — This 
priest  "never  dies,"  as  truly  as  the 
king  "  never  dies,"  though  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.  The  king,  conceptually, 
never  dies,  because  he  lives  in  his  suc- 
cessor; this  priest,  conceptually,  never 
dies,  because  he  stands  forever  without 
a  successor.  AJford  objects  that  the 
die  of  the  Levitical  priest  is  personal, 
and,  therefore,  the  never  die  of  Mel- 
chizedek must  be  personal,  and  so  ho 
must  bo,  mysteriously  but  literally, 
still  living.  But  the  die  of  the  priest 
was  not  only  personri  but  oflBcial ;  the 
priest  died  with  the  man.  And  it  is 
the  official  death  at  the  personal  death 
that  is  here  the  point 

9,  IC.  Point  third.  Levi  himself,  in 
the  loins  of  Abraham,  conceptually 
paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek,  and  so 
Melchizedek  is  superior  to  the  whole 
Aaronic  line. 

9.  May  so  say — Indicating  that  he 
must  be  understood  to  speak,  not  liter- 
ally nor  physically,  but  conceptually. 
Levi  had  no  literil  existence  with  or 


should  rise  after  llie  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek, and  not  be  called  after 
the  order  of  Aaron?  V2  For  tlie 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is 
made  of  necessity  Pa  change  also 
of  the  law.  13  For  he  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken  pertain- 
eth  to  another  tribe,  of  which  no 
man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar. 
14  For  it  i$  evident  that «  our  Lord 
sprang  out  of  Judah ;  of  which 
tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concern- 
ing priesthood.     15  And  it  is  yet 

^Isa.  ee.  21;  Jer.  31.  31, 34;  Ezek.  16.  61 ;  Acts 

6L 13, 14. <7l8a.  11.  1 ;  Matt.  1.  3;  Luke  3.  33 ; 

Rom.  1.  8 ;  Ker.  &.  5. 

in  Abraham.  Ho  could  not  be,  liter- 
ally, responsible  for  Abraham's  act, 
nor  chargeable  with  any  crime  of  his. 
Notes  on  Rom.  v,  12,  and  Eph.  ii,  3. 
Yet,  by  the  natural  law  of  descent,  the 
founder  of  a  race  usually  fixes  the  con- 
dition and  rank  of  the  race.  Aaron 
and  all  his  descendants  acknowledged 
their  inferiority  to  their  great  founder, 
Abraham.  And  hence,  when  Abraham 
performed  this  act,  so  typical  of  the 
future,  he  humbled  all  his  race,  save 
one,  before  this  priest  forever.  That 
one  was  Christ,  who  had  no  Abra- 
hamic  father,  and  whoso  divine  descent 
placed  him  above  the  Abrahamic  line. 

11-19.  Point  fourth.  The  declaration 
of  the  psalmist,  affirming  another  order 
of  priesthood  than  the  Levitical:  also 
a  change  of  the  law  of  descent,  and 
lowing  that  one  order,  the  Levitical, 
is  transient,  and  the  other,  Melchizo- 
dekian,  is  supreme  and  permanent. 

11.  If  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
not  defective,  what  need  of  another 
order,  as  predicted  by  the  psalmist  ? 

12.  A  change  of  the  priesthood  so 
predicted  necessitated  a  change  also 
of  the  law  of  succession,  limiting  it 
no  longer  to  the  tribe  of  LevL 

13.  And  this  accords  with  fact.  For 
he — Christ.  These  things — In  the 
psalmist.  Another  tribe — Tlian  Levi. 
No  man . . .  altar — Discharged  priest- 
ly functions. 

15.  And  it — The  transfer  of  the 
priesthood  from  Levi.    For — The  rea- 
son that,  uccotOlatx^  Xo  \)aft  '^'&\5\\sa'5X^ 
there  is  a  now  ordex. 
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far  more  evident:  for  that  'after 
the  similitude  of  Melchizedek  there 
arisetli  another  piiest,  16  Who 
is  made,  not  after  the  •law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life.  17  For 
he  testifieth,  *Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchiz- 
edek. 18  For  there  is  verily  a 
disannulling  of  the  commandment 
going  before  for "  the  weakness  and 
unprofitableness  thereof.  19  For 
'the  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
•  but  the  bringing  in  of  "  a  better 
hope  did;  by  the  which  »we  draw 
nigh   unto   God.     30  And  inas- 

r  Psa.  110.  4. a  Gal.  4.  8, 9 ;  Col.  2. 14, 20. 

t  Psa.  1 10.  4 ;  chap.  6.  6, 10 :  6. 20. — u  Rom.  a  8 ; 

Gal.  4. 9. »  Acta  13.  89 ;  Rom.  8. 20, 21, 28 ;  8. 8 ; 

GhI.  2.  16:  chap.  9.  9 3  Or,  hut  it  was  the 

hringino  in.  Gal.  3.  24. 

IG.  A  carnal — Or  flesldy;  that  is, 
feeble  and  transitory,  as  all  flesh  is :  in 
antithesis  with  endless.  The  only  vi- 
tality of  the  former  priesthood  was 
the  force  of  a  positive  but  transient 
enactment ;  but  the  vitality  animating 
the  new  priesthood  is  the  power  of 
an  endless,  immortal,  life.  Immortal 
life  is  in  the  priest,  in  his  priesthood, 
and  in  all  who  are  redeemed  by  its 
power.  Endless — Literally,  indisso- 
luble life,  not  to  be  dissolved  or  fused 
away  into  space  or  ether. 

17.  He — The  psahnist,  or  the  Spirit 
that  inspired  him.  Teslifieth — Upon 
the  testimony  of  this  psalm  our  author 
grounds  himself  by  repeated  quotations 
as  impregnably  sustaining  all  his  posi- 
tions. This  testimony  involves  in  itself 
all  the  particulars  he  evolves  from  it.  It 
is  the  middle  point  between  him  and  the 
Melchizedekian  passage  in  Grenesis. 

18.  The  commandment  —  Which 
established  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
Weakness  —  Incapacity  in  itself  to 
complete  our  pardon  and  salvation. 

19.  Law  made  nothing  perfect — 
Explaining  the  weakness  of  the  pre- 
vious verse.  The  law,  without  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  atonement,  only  shad- 
owed pardon  and  Hfe,  but  could  not 
effectuate  them.     A  Isetter  hope  — 

Sasod  upon  the  expiation  shadowed 
bjr  the  old  ritual^  but  accomplished  by 


much  as  not  without  an  oath  he 
was  made  priest:  21  (For  those 
priests  were  made  *  without  an 
oath ;  but  this  with  an  oath  bv 
him  that  said  unto  him,  ^The  Lord 
sware  and  will  not  repent,  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek :)  23  By  so  much 
*  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  bet- 
ter testament.  23  And  they  truly 
■were  many  priests,  because  they 
were  not  suffered  to  continue  by 
reason  of  death:  24  But  this 
man^  because  he  continucth  ever, 
hath  *an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
25  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to 

V3  Chap.  6. 18 ;  &  6.-^ — 0  Rom.  5.  2 ;  Eph.  2.  l«i ; 
3. 12;  cliap.  4. 16 ;  10. 19.-^-4  Or,  without  swear- 

ing  of  an  oath. — -v  Psa.  110. 4. 0  Chap.  8.  H ; 

9. 16;  12.  24. oNeh.  12. 10,11. h  Or,  which 

passetfi.  not  from  one  to  a/nother. 

the  real  sacrifice^on  the  cross.  We 
draw  nigh — Through  a  real  high 
priest  and  mediator. 

20-22.  Point  fiftJi,  The  high  priest- 
hood forever  was  inaugurated  by  an 
oath,  the  Levitical  not. 

20.  Not  without  an  oath — Christ's 
high  priesthood,  as  the  highest  and 
surest  inauguration,  the  oath  of  Grod. 
Note  on  vi,  13. 

21.  Without  an  oath — By  Moses, 
through  Grod's  direction,  with  no  oath 
of  permanence.  The  Iiord  sware 
— Our  author,  by  inspired  authority, 
reads  into  these  words  a  perpetuity,  an 
eternity,  more  fixed  than  any  rituaL 

22.  By  so  much — By  the  measure 
of  the  unmeasurable  veracity  of  Grod. 
Better  testament — Covenant  or  dis- 
pensation. 

23-28.  Point  sixth.  An  undying  priest 
and  priesthood,  able  to  save  to  the  Mt- 
termost,  is  just  suitable  for  us  sinnors. 

23.  Many  priests . . .  by . . .  death 
— Poor  mortals,  alas  I  can  send  a  lino 
of  life  through  centuries  only  by  a 
succession  of  living  and  dying  men. 

24.  This  man — Extends  his  own 
line  of  unbroken  individual  life  through 
ages,  into  and  throughout  eternity. 

25.  Wherefore — By  his  unchanging, 
undying  priesthood.  Able  also  to 
save — Through  his  ever-availing  expi- 
ation. To  the  uttermost— To  the  full- 
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save  tliem  'to  the  uttermost  that 
coDP*j  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  •'to  make  intercession 
for  them.  26  For  such  a  high 
priest  became  us,  ^'who  is  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners,  **and  made  higher  than 
the  heavens;  27  Who  needeth 
not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacritice,  *  first  for  his  own 
sins,  ^and  then  for  the  people's: 
for  if  this  h^did  once,  when  he  of- 

6  Or»  ^nerrtore. 6  Rom.  8. 34 ;  1  Tiro.  2.  5 ; 

chap.  9.24 ;  1  •ohn  2.1. c  Chap.  4.15. d  Eph. 

1.  a»;  4. 10;  chap.  &  L — «Lev.  9.  7;  16.  6,  11; 
chap.  5.  3 ;  9. 7. 

est  completion.  Them . . .  that  come 
— The  solemn  condition  of  this  salva- 
tion. The  very  uttermost  does  not 
reach  those  who  refuse  to  come.  Nay, 
the  fuller  the  salvation  the  deeper  the 
damnation.  Ever  liveth — Though 
he  died  he  still  lives.  Intercession — 
By  ever  presenting  the  merits  of  his 
sacrifice.   Note  on  Rom.  viii,  24. 

26.  Such  a  high  priest  became  us 
— ^Is  he  not,  in  the  power  of  his  sacri- 
fice and  the  perpetuity  of  his  interces- 
sion, <just  the  high  priest  we  human 
sinners  need?  Holy  . . .  sinners — A 
beautiful  delineation  of  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus,  an  ideal  so  perfectly  main- 
tained throughout  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  an  ideal  above  the  powers  of  the 
writers  or  of  the  age  to  fabricate.  It 
was  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  in  the  fulness  of  ijs  beauty, 
by  the  living,  divine  Reality  himself. 
Thus  perfect  it  became  him  to  be,  as 
our  ultimate  model;  but  here,  espec- 
ially, it  is  commemorated  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  perfectness  of  his  expia- 
tion, as  shown  next  verse.  Higher 
than  the  heavens  —  Note  on  Eph. 
iv,  10.  However  perfect  his  human 
character,  it  would  not  avail  could  he 
not  appear  in  heaven  for  us. 

2*7.  First  for  his  own  sins — Sin- 
lessness is  the  necessary  condition  of 
a  perfect  atonement  One  sinner  can- 
not efficiently  die  for  another  sinner ; 
for  he  4pserves  that  death  for  his  own 
sin.  Once — And  not  daily.  The 
Romisli  pretence  that  the  daily  mass 
is  a  real  sacrifice  is  here  conlradicted. 


fered  up  liimself .  2S  For  the  law 
maketli  ''men  high  priests  whicli 
have  infirmity;  but  the  word  of 
the  oath,  which  was  since  the  law, 
maketh  the  Son,  >who  is  ^conse- 
crated for  evermore. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOW  of  the  things  which  we 
have  spoken  this  is  the  sum: 
We  have  such  a  high  priest,  "who  is 
set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 

/Lev.  16. 15. a  Rom.  6. 10:  chap.  9.  13, 28; 

10.12. ^AChap.  5.1,2. iChap.  3.  10;  6.  9. 

7  Greek,  perfected. a  Eph.  1. 20 ;  Col.  3. 1; 

chap.  1.3;  10.12;  12.2. 

The  divine  victim  can  never  bo  offered 
but  once. 

28.  The  Mosaic  law — In  antithesis 
with  the  psalmist's  word,  or  expres- 
sion of  the  oath  inaugurating  the  per- 
petual High  Priest.  Notes  on  verses 
20  and  21.  Since  the  law — For  the 
psalm  is  later  than  the  Pentateuch, 
and  unfolds  the  later  revelation  of 
Grod's  purposes.  The  Son — Of  Heb. 
i,  1.  It  stands  in  antithesis  witli  men 
. . .  which  have  infirmity.  The  di- 
vine Son  has  no  infirmity.  He  is  un- 
marred  by  sin.  Consecrated — Rath- 
er, perfected,  absolutely  completed^  as 
the  Model,  Expiator,  and  Saviour. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
n.   Our  ascended  High  Priest: 

INTRODUCING  THE  TBUB  REALITY  IN 
PLACE  OP  SHADOWS;  AND  SUBSTITUT- 
ING FOR  AN  OLD  AND  INFERIOR,  A  NEW 
AND  SUPERIOR,  DISPENSATION,  1-13. 

Yerses  1-6  portray  the  real  and  di- 
vine High  Priest  as  having  gloriously 
ascended  to  the  upper  tabernacle — 
the  true  and  heavenly;  verses  7-13 
portray  the  glory  of  the  consequent 
new  covenant,  by  him  inaugurated, 
in  comparison  with  the  old. 

1.  The  simi — The  main  point,  the 
outcome  of  the  above  view  of  the  eter- 
nal priesthood,  is  this.  Such  a  high 
priest — The  strength  of  our  argument 
lies  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
high  priest  in  his  exalted  session  in 
the  heavens.  Set — Took  seat.  The 
earthly  high  priest  TG^^etOAiXVj  ^\.c>ci^ 
and  stoTd  but  tor  a  momcviX^  ycl  y^^^ 


of  the  MajcBtyin  the  heavens ;  3  A 
minister  'of  ''the  sanctaary,  and  of 
■the  true  taberuacle,  which  the 
Lord  pitched,  and  cot  man.  3  For 
'every  high  priest  is  ordained  to 


1  Or,  afholv  IMnnt. — 


ence  ol  God  in  tlie  holy  of  holioa. 
But  tliis,  our  high  priMt,  sits  a  diTine 
piicBt  ID  the  hewens. 

2.  A  mlniBter — A  perfonnor  of  aa- 
crtid  rtCos.  The  sanctuary — Literal- 
ly, the  luAy  places,  namoly,  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple.  ThB  trua  taberna- 
cle— The  genaine,  real  tabernacle,  of 
which  the  earthly  tabernacle  \a  but  a 
■hadow,  a.  copy  after  a  pattern  in  the 
akies,  verse  S.  Pitched — A  taber- 
nacle is  Bimply  a  tent;  and  the  Greek 
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offer  s'lfts  and  sacriiices:  where- 
fore 'it  w  of  necessity  that  thia 
man  have  somewhat  also  to  offei'. 
4  For  if  he  were  on  enrtli,  he 
should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  that 
oCiL  9. «.— dCh.  S.  I.- — e  Eph.  5.  Si  (h.  !L  K 
word  for  pitched  vi  fastened  together; 
designating  tlia  faslening  ol  the  diilei^ 
ent  parts  ao  aa  to  form  or  cotatitict 
tliB  tent  Our  word,  to  pil:h,  rather 
refers  to  fixing  or  piichitii;  upon  the 
spot  and  placing  the  tent  tfkm.  Uetice 
the  Greek  term  deecrlbcs,  more  beauti- 
fully than  does  the  English,  thi/.i^Tio- 
iion  or  building  by  divine  powiT  oi  iliO 
heavenly  tabernacle.  Not  man  — 
Who  built,  indeed,  tlie  esrthly,  but  not 
the  heavenly,  tabernacle. 


3.  For — To  allow  the  true  reality, 
niiy,  the  sole  reality,  of  Christ's  high 
priesthood,  of  which  tlia  earthly  high 
pricsthoodisashadow.  That  complete- 
ness consisted  in  the  fact  Chat  he  had  a 
divine  ■omewhat ...  to  offer,  a  point 
slightly  opened  here,  and  completely 
developed  at  ii,  2li,  i,  5-11. 

i.  For — It  is  as  yet  an  unexplained 
iomewbati  for  so  entirely  is  this 
high  priest  out  of  the  order  of  earth- 
ly high  priests,  that,  if  he  were  on 
eartb^  (were  being  here  emphatic,)  ho 
would  not  be  a  priest  at  all.  Our 
writer  aeemB   about   to   ezpltun  tills 


somewhat,  but  the  current  of  his 
thought  is  veered  (aft«r  the  Pauiii'a 
style,  note  on  Kph.  iii,  1, 14)  by  a  vieir 
opening  upon  him  of  Ctirist's  elevatioii 
io  the  mediatorship  of  the  new  cov»- 
nant,  and  he  defers  conaidoring  t^ia 
somewhat ...  to  offer  to  n.,  &-17 
Friest«...law^The  priesthcod  on 
earth  are  a  regular  lino,  offering  gifts, 
and  by  r^ular  law.  And  in  thia  line, 
and  with  these  gifts,  and  according  to 
this  law,  Christ  would  be  no.  prlesL 
For  he  waa  not  descended  'rom  Levi ; 
ho  never  performed  any  af.criflces,  and 
,  the  l»w  toibade  him  to  be  a  piieaL 
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'there  are  priests  that  oflfer  gifts 
according  to  the  law:  5  VVho 
serve  uuto  the  example  and  ^shad- 
ow of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses 
WHS  admonished  of  God  when  he 
was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle: 
(  for,  See,  saith  he,  that  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pat- 
tern sliowed  to  thee  m  the  mount. 

S  Or,  thev  are  pHtuO^. — -fCol.  2.  17 ;  chap. 
t.St;  10.  1. 9&cod.2S.40:as.a0:27.8:Nuin. 

Ir'et  the  Being  who  on  earth  gazed  up- 
on the  offerers  of  sacrifice,  unadmitted 
to  perforin  tlie  rite,  was  sole  original 
of  all — was  botli  sole  priest  and  victim. 

5.  And,  curiously  enough,  this  whole 
order  of  priests  and  tabernacle  are  but 
a  copy  on  earth  of  this  true  priest, 
who  is  no  priest  on  earth,  but  really 
sole,  real,  original  priest,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  the  heavens.  Unto — For. 
The  earthly  and  the  heavenly  taber- 
uado  correspond  to  oBih.  otlier.  Moses 
was  sJufum  the  pattern  ...  in  the 
mount.  Exod.  xxv,  9, 40 ;  Acts  vii,  44. 
Not  that  the  eye  of  Moses  was  so  en- 
larged in  its  scope  of  vision  as  to  see 
the  vast,  original  heavens.  But  such 
a  pattern  was  exhibited  as  enabled 
the  mind  of  Moses  to  construct  a  ma- 
terial fnmie  to  symbolize  its  nature. 

That  the  sanctuary  below  was  but  a 
small  model  of  the  glorious  sanctuary 
in  the  heavens  is  the  doctrine  of  this 
and  the  following  chapters,  as  of  other 
scriptures.  So  even  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem was  type  of  a  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem above.  See  note  on  Gal.  iv,  26. 
While  below  are  the  eartJily  sanctu- 
ary, ritual,  and  priesthood,  above  are 
the  tnie  tabernacle,  the  heavenly 
things  and  the  high  priest  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  See  our  note 
on  ix,  1. 

6.  But-  -In  contrast  to  his  being  on 
earth  not  a  priest,  he  has  in  heaven 
a  divine  ministry,  therefore  a  more 
excellent.  Not  that  he  performs  a 
sacrifice  in  heaven ;  but  presents  him- 
self in  heaven  as  the  historical  sacri- 
fice once  offered,  whose  merit  forever 
avails  m  behalf  of  those  for  whom  its 
efficacy  has  been  pledged.  And  from 
that  high  standpoint  ho  has  power  as 
mediator,  or  middle  being,  to  change 


6  But  now  >^hath  he  obtained  a 
more  excellent  ministry,  by  how 
much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  'covenant,  which  was  es- 
tablished   upon    better    promises. 

7  'For  if  that  firet  covenant  had 
been  faultless,  then  should  uo  place 
have  been  sought  for  the  second. 

8  For  finding   fault  with   them, 

8.  4;  Acta  7.  44. ^^2  Cor.  8.  6,  8. 9:  chap.  7. 23. 

3  Or,  tMtametU. iChap.  7. 11, 18. 

the  dispensation  and  bring  in  a  better 
covenant.  And  here  our  Hebrews 
may  see  to  what  a  height  the  very  suf- 
ferings of  tlie  despised  Messiah  exalt 
him;  and  from  what  a  transcendent 
height  the  better  covenant  is  brouglit 
in.  Established — Literally,  legisUUed, 
constituted  by  law.  Better  promises 
— Because  clearer,  fuller  of  heaven, 
and  more  truly  based  upon  a  past 
atonement  than  the  promises  of  vi,  12, 
where  see  note. 

And  now  the  new  covenant  will  bo 
portrayed  as  superior,  j^r5^,  in  its  great- 
er holiness,  (T-10,)  and,  second^  in  its 
ultimate  universal  diffusion  of  divine 
knowledge  and  mercy,  11-13. 

7.  That  first  covenant,  however 
the  Hebrews  may  honour  and  cling  to 
it,  was  by  its  own  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetic confession  a  defective  one.  No 
place,  or  room,  would  have  been  rec- 
ognised for  a  second,  if  the  first  had 
been  faultless. 

8.  For — To  quote  the  proof.  Find- 
ing fault  with  them — Them,  like 
their,  in  verse  9,  refers  to  the  people 
under  the  first  covenant  as  morally 
faulty  under  it,  and  needing  a  new. 
He  (God,  whose  the  words  are)  saith. 
In  Jer.  xxxi,  31-34.  Delitzsch  thus 
describes  the  sad  crisis  in  which  tliese 
predictions  were,  originally,  by  the 
prophet  uttered:  "After  tlie  sack  of 
Jerusalem,  Jeremiah,  with  the  other 
captives,  was  brought  in  chains  to 
Kama,  where  Nebuzaradan  had  his 
headquarters.  Then  took  place,  at 
God's  special  command,  his  prophecies 
of  the  future  entire  restoration  of  Is- 
rael, of  another  David,  of  Rachel's 
wailing  over  her  children  at  Rama, 
and  their  future  retuvu*,  ol  \\v^  w«^n? 
covenant,  reaVm*^  ou  vj\)^^\MVi  \j.\viN\iV 
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he  saith,  ^  Behold,  tlie  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah : 
9  Not  according  to  *  the  covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
tl»e  day  when  I  took  them  by  the 

ib  Jeremiah  31.  81-34. 2  Exodus  24.  8,  11; 

itable  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  Je- 
hovah would  make  with  his  people; 
those  prophecies  forming  the  third  part 
of  the  three  great  triologies  into  which 
the  prophecies  oX  Jeremiah  may  be  di- 
vided: chap.  21-25,  the  book  against 
the  shepherds  of  the  people;  chap. 
26-29,  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  conflict 
against  the  false  prophets;  cliap.  30, 31, 
the  book  oJE  restoration."  Behold,  the 
days  come — ^We  have  here  presented, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  a  picture 
of  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  age. 
The  future  lies  in  mass  before  the 
prophet-;  but  he  discerns  only  the  ra- 
diant points  of  the  Christian  ages,  the 
darker  back  grounds  being  invisible 
to  his  view.  This  luminous  picture  is 
presented  before  Israel  in  a  dark  hour 
of  her  history  to  cheer  her  hope  for  a 
nobler  future.  Israel  and . . .  Judah, 
the  two  kingdoms,  once  one  under 
David  and  Solomon,  now  divided.  The 
former  was  carried  into  captivity  first 
of  the  two. 

9.  Not . . .  covenant . . .  fathers — 
Positively,  as  last  verse,  it  was  to  be 
a  new  covenant ;  negatively,  it  was 
not  to  be  the  old  one  continued  and 
amended :  it  was  to  bo  a  substitution, 
not  an  improvement  merely.  The  old 
covenant  was  to  cease  existence,  and 
a  now  one  take  its  place.  And,  lest 
the  words  might  seem  to  signify  some 
minor  change,  a  full  specification  of  the 
old  covenant  is  given.  It  was  that 
covenant  made  when  God  led  Israel 
out  of. .  .Egypt,  namely,  the  Mosaic 
covenant.  A  change  no  less  than  an 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  and  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Messianic  covenant, 
was  to  take  place.  Because — Import- 
ant reason  given:  the  failure  of  Is- 
rael (not  of  God)  to  keep  the  covenant 
They  continued  not,  then  I  regarded 
them  noL 


hand  tc  lead  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  l)ecau8e  they  continued 
not  in  m^i  covenant,  and  I  regarded 
them  not,  saith  theLojd.  10  Foi 
"this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
makewitli  the  house  of  Israel  afiei 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will 


Dent.  6. 23;  GaLS.  15,19.- 


Chap.  10.  le. 


10.  With  the  house  of  Israel— The 
new  covenant  was  truly  made  by 
Christ  with  (or  rather  to^  as  the  Greek 
word  signifies)  the  literal  house  of  Is- 
rael, as  the  Hebrew  readers  of  this  epis- 
tle knew,  and  had  accepted  it.  Yet  only 
a  remnant  for  the  time,  and  until  this 
time,  accepted,  and  were  by  it  saved. 
The  Gentiles  accepted,  and  are  gath- 
ered in  within  the  limits  of  this  house 
of  Israel ;  and  it  is  within  the  limits 
of  this  covenant  that  the  literal  Is- 
rael shall  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  Here  Sf.  Paul's  statement  in 
Romans  xi,  1-32  should  be  most  delib- 
erately read.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
Israel's  restoration  is  not  a  national 
return  to  Palestine,  but  a  universal, 
yet  individual,  restoration  to  the  cove- 
nant under  Christ.  After  those  days 
— The  days  or  period  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  covering  several  centuries. 
The  student  of  prophecy  should  hero 
carefully  note  the  comprehensive  use 
of  the  word  days,  to  aignify  great 
periods  and  dispensations  of  time.  So 
in  the  words,  verse  8.  And  it  should 
be  also  noted,  that  these  days  of 
centuries  positively  contradict  the  no- 
tion that  Christ's  second  advent  was 
expected  by  the  inspired  writers  to 
take  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  On 
the  contrary,  these  centurial  days 
measured  out  a  new  probational  dis- 
pensation— a  new  ceon,  or  age.  In  that 
age  are  we;  and  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  Jeremiah's  praphecy  is  yet  in 
prospect  before  the  second  advent; 
that  is,  the  second  advent  is  not  pre- 
but  post-miUennicU.  Write  them  in 
their  hearts — They  shall  no  more  be 
recorded  on  the  insensate  stone,  to 
be  observed  with  a  mechanical  obedi- 
ence. There  shall  be  a  quickened  con- 
science, a  clearer  knowledge,  and  a 
bounding  leadiness  of  heart  to  obey 
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*  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
>vrite  Ihem  *in  their  hearts;  and 
■I\?ill  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people :  11  And 
•they  shall  not  teach  every  man 
his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his 
brother,  sayinjj.  Know  the  Lord: 
for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  12  For  I 
w';ll  be  merciful  to  their  unright- 
(/  nsnoss,  Pand  their  sins  and  their 

4  Gr.,  fftpe. 5  Or,  upon.. fiZech.  8. 8. 

o  Isii.  54. 13 ;  John  6.  45 :  1  John  2. 27. p  Rom. 

the  lioly  law.  To  them  a  God  — 
With  no  false  god  intervening. 

11.  The  universality  of  this  abound- 
ing piety  comes  last  and  latest — ^the 
consummation  of  the  glories  of  this 
Messianic  dispensation;  Holy  instruc- 
tion shall  not  be  given  by  slow,  indi- 
vidual effort;  but  in  masses  the  light 
of  tmth  shall  be  universal  as  the  light 
of  day.  Know  'the  Lord — That  is, 
know  Jehovah  to  be  the  true  God, 
against  all  idols  and  against  all  atheism ; 
for  idolatry  and  atheism  will  disappear. 
All — Nothing  less  than  all  Jews  and 
all  Grentiles.  Least .  .  .  greatest — 
"Without  distinction  of  rank,  caste,  col- 
our, or  nationality. 

12.  Merciful— In  consequence  of 
the  existing  spirit  of  permanent  obe- 
dience, and  of  penitence  for  unright- 
eousness or  short  comings.  There 
will  be  a  level  of  piety  unknown  to 
the  olden  time,  by  which  God's  mercies 
will  be  an  ever-flowing  stream.  Their 
sins  of  the  former  time  will  be  no 
more  a  reason  for  penalty. 

13.  ^.nd  now  comes  the  clear  con- 
clusion for  the  Hebrew  readers  of  this 
epistle.  The  very  terms  of  the  proph- 
ecy describe  the  abolition  of  obsolete 
Judaism,  and  assure  them  that  to 
apostatize  from  Christ  is  to  relapse 
into  a  vanished  dispensation.  A  new 
covenant  pronounces  the  former  to 
be  old  and  obsolete.  Decayeth — As, 
plainly,  Judaism  is  doing.  Vanish 
away — ^As  Judaism  slowly  but  surely 
must.  The  Jews  still  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate people ;  living  in  the  cold  moon- 
light of  essential  deism.  The  warm 
beams  of  the  sun  will,  in  its  own  day, 
rLso  upon  them,  inspiring  them  with  a 


iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more, 
13  <»In  that  he  saith,  A  new  cove*' 
nanty  he  hath  made  the  first  old. 
Now  that  which  decayeth  and  wax- 
eth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THEN  verily  the  first  covenant 
had  also  *  ordinances  of  divine 
service,  and  "a  worldly  sanctuary, 
3   '•For  there   was   a   tabernacle 

11. 27 ;  chap.  10. 17.  — q  2  Cor.  5. 17. 1  Or,  oer- 

emofides. oExod.  25.  8. Z>Exod.  26. 1. 

new  life  and  flooding  them  with  the 
latter-day  glory. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

a.  High  Priesthood  of  Christ  An- 
titypical,  1-28. 

The  old  covenant  ritual  was  type 
of  the  new  covenant  events.  The  en- 
trance of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  from  the  holy 
place  through  the  second  veil  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  with  a  blood  offering, 
was  type  of  the  ascension  of  our  great 
High  Priest  from  the  earth  through  the 
firmamental  heaven  into  the  highest 
heaven  with  the  offering  of  his  own 
blood,  for  our  eternal  redemption. 

a.  TJie  {two/old)  tabernacle^  with  its 
gorge<ms  furniture^  and  its  priestly  and 
high  priestly  rUudi,  was  mtJumt  worth 
but  as  a  type.,  1-10. 

1.  Then  verily  the  first  covenant 
— The  word  covenant,  as  the  Italics 
show,  is  not  in  the  Greek,  but  is  right- 
ly supplied  by  our  translators  from  the 
last  chapter.  Had — As  the  tabernacle 
was  first  constituted  by  Moses.  Or- 
dinances—  Literally,  (Greek,)  justijv- 
cations;  that  is,  arrangements ^t^^^d 
by  the  divine  will.  Worldly  sanc- 
tuary— That  is,  an  earthly^  in  contrast 
with  the  true  and  heavenly  sanctuary 
of  which  this  was  type ;  namely,  the 
greater  and  more  perfect  taber- 
nacle of  verse  11,  the  holy  place  of 
verse  12,  and  the  heaven  itself  into 
which  Christ  is  entered  of  verse  24. 
Indeed,  in  this  last  verse  both  sides  of 
the  antithesis  are  given,  namely,  the 
holy  places  made  with  hands,  and 
the  heaven  itself!  See  note  en  v\vv  '^^ 

2.  A  tabernacle — ^Oi  ter^^^Oi.  ^  ^^* 
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made ;  the  first,  *  wherein  was  •*  the 

«^Exod.  26.  35 ;  40.  4. d  Exod.  25.  31. 

ferent  term  in  the  Hebrew  from  the 
ordinary  word  for  tent;  as  if  the  word 
became  consecrated  to  this  sacred  tent. 
It  was  the  temporary  travelling  tOnple 
during  the  wilderness  age,  subsequent- 
ly replaced  by  the  temple  of  Solomon 
at  Jerusalem.  Note  on  Matt,  xxi,  12. 
The  first — There  were  two  apartments 
to  the  tabernacle  j  the  front  one,  cur- 
tained by  the  veil,  (instead  of  a  door,) 
which  was  called  the  sanctuary,  or 
tlie  holy  place,  or  tfie  Iwly.  Jji  this 
apartment  our  apostle  enumerates  three 
furnishings.  The  candlestick — The 
candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  fully  de- 
scribed in  Exod.  xxv,  31-40.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  central  shaft,  erected  on  a 
base,  with  three  arms  or  branches  ex- 
tending on  each 
of  its  two  sides, 
thus  forming  the 
sacred  number  sev- 
en. On  the  sum- 
mit of  shaft  and  of 
each  arm  was  a 
lamp,  thus  giving 
to  the  holy  place  a 
sevenfold  light.  Into  the  lamps  every 
evening  was  poured  pure  olive  oil  to 
the  amount  of  about  two  wine  glasses 
full  each,  and  the  wicks,  made  of  cot- 
ton, were  lighted  by  the  priests.  In 
Solomon's  temple  the  number  of  chan- 
deliers was  increased  to  ten,  but  in 
the  Hcrodian  temple  the  number  again 
was  one.  This  last  chandelier  was 
carried  by  Titus  to  Rome  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  and  there  is 
still  extant  a  representation  of  it  in  the 
triumphal  "Arch  of  Titus"  in  that  city. 
The  ordinary  reckoning  of  the  three 
furnishings  of  the  holy  place  was,  th^ 
table,  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  cancUe- 
sUck;  our  apostle  postpones  the  altar  to 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  reckons  the  table 
and  bread  as  two.  The  table — Made 
(Exod.  xxv,  23-30)  of  the  durable  shit- 
tim  wood,  or  acacia,  overlaid  with  pure 
gold.  It  was  two  cubits  long,  a  cubit 
broad,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high,  with 
rings  for  the  insertion  of  bars  for  carry- 
ing-:  and  with  its  furniture  of  dishes, 
bowls,  ami  spoons,  was  of  pure  gold. 


candlestick,  and  *the  table,  and 

e  Exod.  25. 23, 30 :  Lev.  34.  6,  6. 
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tlie  Bliowbroiiil ;  which  is  called 
'the  sanctuary,  3  'And  after  tlie 
SOr.  hi>ti/. — -/Exod. 
Shotvbread — Meb.,  Oie  bread  qf  fares ; 
that  Lb,  the  "preaonoe  brca<l,"or  broad 
before  tlio  face  of  the  divino  licGidoiit 
between  the  cherubim.  The  Greek 
1)Jir;i90  in  full,  hero,  EinniQcs  OiX  Setting 
Jortli  uf  Iht  br     ■ 


but  the  positJon  of  tlie  bread,  as  sot 
fort)i,  or  proteutod  before  the  present 
Joha\ulL  By  Luther  it  was  transla- 
tp<l  *Jiau  broiie,  whenca  our  Euphah 
•honrbiead,  iiidicatmi;  its  onhibition 
or  pn  sual-ition  boforo  tJod.  There 
voro  tvolve  lunves,  Hrmbolizing  the 
iwohe  tnbea  of  larael  Thej  were 
pillared  III  double  rows  of  an,  lind  were 
renewed  every  ivook,  tlioae  of  tiiopro- 
vioiii  being  eoitOD  by  the  prieata  in  the 
liuly  plnce,  from  whicli  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  remove  tliom.  Sanctuarjr — The 
GrMk  ajta,  sanctuary,  or  holy  pliicB, 
ia  tlio  siiiiio  word  as  in  verse  1,  (in  a 
dificruiit  firainmntical  number,)  and  as 
IS  Tcnilcrml  holiest  in  verso  8. 

3.  HoUe«t  of  all— Or,  holy  of  lio. 
lies,  or  inoHt  holy.  Tliere  were  thus 
Buven  graduated  degreca  of  holineea  of 
the  saorcd  locality:  First,  the  mercy 
scat  belwccu  tho  cherubim;  second, 
the  mostliolv;  third,  the  holy;  fourth, 
tliP  court  al  tlio  prioata;  fifth,  the 
court  of  Israel;  sii^.,  the  court  of  tho 
ivomen;  aud,  sovcnth,  tlio  court  of  the 
Gcnliloa. 

4.  Golden  cemwr—A  ceiuer  (i 
shoiteued  form  of  incenasr)  waa  a  tc* 
arl  for  coittainini;  the  ritual  incenae 
The  Qrcck  word  here  Bxijuajiipi.m'  (tho- 
minterion)  may  signify  any  bojuer  of  in- 
ceose,  whetlior  vessel  or  alt-"     Do- 

Vol.  v.—r 


liuach  nffirma  tlint  the  oeiiBer  proper 
{though  appearing,  iiicorraccly,  in  our 
translation)  ia  not  men  tiooodiu  the Pen- 


tntoueli,  but  only  the  enal  pan  in  whftt 
were  the  embers  for  burning  incaase. 
On  the  (jreat  day  ofatnnement  tho  priest 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  willi  tlio 
coal  pan  coutainingcoals  from  the  Great 
Brazon  Aitar  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
cenaer  in  the  right;  and,  sotting  down 
the  former  before  the  ark,  ho  sliook 
the  incense  over  tho  coala,  produc- 
ing the  frajtrftut  vapour.  Twice  only 
is  the  censer  in  the  temple  of  Solomon 
called  Oi/mniaierioa ;  but  iu  the  ofta  of 
our  apostlo,  by  Philo  and  Joaephus 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  goldon  altur 
of  inconso.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  ia  ita  meaning 
here.  I'ur  it  can  hardly  bo  supposed 
that  our  npoatlo  woidd  specify  ao  in- 
cidental a  utensil  as  the  censor,  and 
omit  Eo  important  an  object  us  tlie 
golden  altar  of  incenao. 

[j^nst  tho  si  tar 


,  that : 


10  xaid  to  stand  in 


tho  holy  of  holies,  whercaa  a 
at  our  diagram  shows  that  it  is  a  cen- 
tral object  in  the  holy  placa  But  il 
Is  equally  true  tluit  tlie  censer  waa 
not  in  tlio  linliest,  being  uaiially  kept 
in  tlie  utensil  room:  a  silver  -juo  fur 
daily  use.  and  a  gulden  for  tho  groat 
day  of  atonement,  Avhcn  it  was  taken 
by  tho  high  priest  into  tho  holiest, 
uaotl,  brought  buck,  and  roti-.meU  to  the 
utonail  room.  But  it  is  not  really  said, 
or  tndy  meant,  tint  tho  tltumialerion 
was  in  the  holiest.  Tlie  whar«in  of 
verae  a  is  BignificHntly  changed  10  had 
in  verse  4,  Nuw  ia&  i*  tt\e  too^?,  ■»> 
neric  term,  and  may  meau  wi^iifl  Xii'^J 


tlie  object  vAa  in  the  holisat,  or  was 
appropriated  tolheuaeof  tlie  holiest; 
and  t}iB  lattor  was  t!ie  fact  with  tlie 
incense  altar.  Ttiero  aro  points  that 
show  that,  in  tlia  mind  of  a  Hebrew, 
tlie  altar  liltmged  to  the  holiest.  1.  Ila 
liosition  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
position  of  the  ark  of  the  covooant. 
Ilence  In  I  Kings  vi,  22,  it  ia  called 
"the  altar  which  was  by  the  oracle;" 
or,  more  literally,  the  ator  bekmging  to 
the  inner  apartment,  tlie  very  phrase  by 
which  a  Hebroiv  would  say  that  the 
inner  apartTitetil  had  the  aitar.  2.  On 
tho  day  of  nlonemont  the  alwr,  as  well 
as  tho  iuDor  sljrino  of  the  IkolioBt,  was 
sprinkled  witli  blood. 
The  attar  of  iivxttse  was  called  gold- 
_  1.  CTitodistinpiishit 
iJj 'j ',^1  from  the  great  fcro- 
"';>#■'  len  altar  of  burnt 
offerings,  placed  in 


der  the  opon  sky. 
No  victiro  was  of- 
fered u  pon  the  gol  d- 
en  altar,  bitton  the 
grSut  day  of  atone- 
it  the  blend  of  the  Bin  offering  was 
Hprinlitoil  upor.  its  four  honiB.  This 
golden  idCar  wim  made  of  the  dura- 
ble acacia,  overlaid  entire  with  pure 
(cold,  and  was  one  cubit  in  lengtlt  and 
brewWi,  and  two  in  height  It  had  a 
horn  projecting  upwards  from  each  of 
its  four  corners,  and  a  border  liniiiji;  its 
lo]>  to  keep  things  from  falling  off. 

Tlio  sacred  incaise  (the  Er^liah 
word  is  frocn  j'jjcendi'ii,  to  Wn)  was 
coiiipoapEi  of  ingredients  divinely  pre- 
■  Bcr'i"jd  in  K.xod.xxx,  34.  Of  tliia  cora- 
poHition  all  other  than  the  holy  use 
wna  severely  forbidden.  Morning  and 
eveniii^t.  daily,  was  tho  incense  offered. 
8i^  note  on  Luke  i,  D.  On  the  great 
il;iy  of  Btjuieinpnt  the  inccnae  was  of- 
frrt'd,  and  the  blood  sprinkled,  by  the 


liin 


Kin, 


lalor 


afterwards  the  temple,  was  symboli- 
cally Ills  house ;  and  bis  personal  abode 
was,  as  we  shall  soon  moro  fully  ece, 
in  the  holiest.  To  symbolize  his  prus- 
Buce,  in  the  solemn  ubscnco  of  all  idol, 
imago,  or  visible  form,  was  his  bread 
upon  the  table,  his  candlestick,  and  his 
Fragrant  perfumery.  And  this  last,  the 
incense,  becomes  a  beautiful  i[n^;Q  of 
devout  emotions  and  prayers,  issuing 
from  the  censer  as  from  a  glowing 
heart,  upward  in  its  movement,  and  ac- 
coptably  reaching  the  divine  Iloceiver. 
Ark  of  the  covenant  —  The  sacrod 
Eu-k,  or  cheat,  io  wliicli  was  deposited 
tlie  covenant,  or  decalogue,  and  other 
things  soon  to  be  mentioned.  Kxodus 
isv,  10-16.  As  the  decalogue  is  some- 
times called  a/vemait,  and  sometimes  . 
tesHmony,  so  we  have  ttie  epithets,  art 
qf  the  covenant,  ori^  c^  the  teaUmouy.    It 


hall 

cubita  long,  a  cnbit  and  n  half  broad, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high.  It  had 
borders,  rings,  and  atavea,  like  the  ta- 
ble. Its  lid,  of  pure  gold,  served  both 
as  the  cover  of  the  arlt  and  the  throne 
of  Jehovah,  whose  glory  there  attested 
his  presence.  As  it  was  hero  that  tlia 
high  priest  approached  with  his  In- 
cense and  sacrilicial  blood  for  raorcy, 
so  this  lid  was  called  "the  mercy- 
seat"  Gold — Tlie  most  precious  of 
I  mclala.  mi4  ao  a^mboliziug  that  our  Serf 
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•Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and 
^  the  t'lblesof  the  covenant ;  5  And 
*  over  it  the  cherubim  of  glory  shad- 
owing the  mercyseat;  of  which 
we  cannot  now  speak  particularly. 
6  Now  when  these  things  were 

<Nam.  17.  10. kExod.  25.  Ifi,  91;  84.  29; 

40.  20;  Deut  lU.  2, 5;  1  Kings  8. 9, 21;  2  Chron. 
5.10. 

is  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  Gold- 
en pot — Exod.  xvi,  34.  The  pot,  or 
urn,  containing  a  memorial  specimen  of 
the  miraculous  manna,  was  deposited 
"before  the  testimony,"  that  is,  by  the 
decalogue  in  the  ark.  But  by  Solo- 
mon's time  (1  Kings  viii,  9)  the  vessel 
liad  disappeared.  Our  author  follows 
the  Septuagint,  and  applies  to  the  pot 
the  epithet  golden,  which  is  not  found 
in  our  copies  of  the  Hebrew.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gemara  tradition,  after 
the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philistines, 
(1  Sam.  iv,  11,)  disappeared  tlie  pot, 
the  cruse  of  anointing  oil,  Aaron's 
rod,  and  the  coffer  which  the  Philis- 
tines sent  as  a  present  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  Rod  that  blossomed — ^Blos- 
somed miraculously,  to  attest  Aaron's 
right  to  the  priesthood.  Num.  xvii,  10. 
TaUes  of  the  covenant — The  two 
stone  tables  of  the  decalogue. 

6.  Over  it  the  cherubim  —  The 
"cLerubim"  were  symbolical  winged 
figures,  presented  in  different  Scrip- 
tures with  some  variation  of  form.  In 
Ezekiel  i,  5-10  they  have  each  four 
faces ;  in  Revelation  (iv,  6-8)  they  are 
four  figures  each  with  a  different  face. 
The  four  faces  reprerfent  the  highest 
species  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  the 
animated  creation — man,  lion,  ox,  and 
eagle.  This  fact,  together  with  tlie 
prevalence  of  the  number  /(mr^  indi- 
cates a  symbolism  of  the  creation. 
Tliere  are  but  two  at  this  ark.  But, 
adopting  the  theory  that  the  ark  with 
its  four  sides  symbolizes  the  world, 
we  see  how  the  fourness  is  still  pre- 
seivod.  And,  further,  adopting  the  in- 
terpretation given  by  Abarnabel  and 
others,  that  the  words  (Exod.  xxv,  19) 
"  of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the 
cherubim,"  mean  that  the  mercy  seat 
and  clierubim  were  all  of  one  piece, 
(hen  we  may  see  how  the  cherubim 


thus  ordained,  "the  priests  went 
always  into  the  first  tabernacle, 
accomplishing  the  service  of  Odd, 
7  But  into  the  second  went  the 
high  priest  alone  "once  every  year, 
not  without  blood,  "which  he  of- 

l  Exod.  25. 18,  22 ;  Lev.  16. 3 ;  1  Kings  8.  fi,  7.^ 

m  Num.  28. 3 ;  Dan.  8. 11. n  Exod.  30. 10;  her. 

16.  2, 11, 12, 15,34;  ver.  25. oChap.  6.  3;  7.  87. 

arise  as  personifications  of  the  cosmos 
out  from  the  cosmos  itself,  being,  in 
fact,  one  with  it.  The  beuding  of 
cherubim  over  the  mercy  seat  is  the 
attitude  of  reverent  study  (1  Pot.  i,12) 
and  worship,  exhibiting  nature  in  her 
aspect  of  obedience  to  her  Ruler.  The 
divine  law  (like  the  deposited  deca- 
logue) is  a  hidden  secret  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature ;  and  it  is  surmounted 
with  the  throne  of  mercy  shadowed 
with  the  cherubim's  wings,  while  over 
all  is  the  glory,  the  Shekinah,  the  di- 
vine overruling  Presence.  Cannot . . . 
speak — For  he  had  already  (especially 
in  verse  4)  lingered  among  intercstiug 
but  less  relevant  details,  and  must  hast- 
en to  the  main  typical  point,  the  paral- 
lelism between  the  Jewish  high  priest 
entering  the  earthly  most  holy  and  our 
high  priest  entering  the  heavenly  holy. 

6.  Went — The  present  tense  in  tJie 
Greek,  the  priests  go  into,  etc.  From 
the  time  of  the  tabernacle,  through  tlie 
times  of  the  temples,  down  to  our  apos- 
tle's own  day,  the  daily  entrance  was 
actually  or  virtually  continued.  Al- 
ways—  Continuously,  daily,  and  not 
only  yearly.  First  tabernacle — The 
front  apartment,  which  was  first  to 
one  entering.  Service — The  daily  per- 
formance of  caring  for  the  lamps  and 
burning  the  incense. 

7.  Second — The  most  holy.  Once 
every  year — On  tlie  great  day  of 
atonement,  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri.  On  that  day  he  really  eiitered 
more  than  literally  once;  but  there  was 
but  one  service,  and  the  whole  wjis 
but  one  proper  ritual  entrance.  Not 
-without  blood — The  details  are  giv- 
en in  Lev.  xvi,  2-19.  A  bullock  was 
slain  for  the  sins  of  the  high  priest, 
and  a  goat  for  the  sins  of  tlie  people. 
Errors — ^A  softened  ter  m.  for  s^m*?*.  K.VV 
sins  arc  errorB^  anOi  Tji\  \.i\isi?>^\vi'^"^\.<iN^ 
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fered  for  liimself,  and  for  tlie  er- 
roi*s  of  tlie  people:  8  PThe  Holy 
Ghost  this  signifying,  that  **the 


p  Chap.  10.  19,  20. 


which  are  not  presumptuous  sins  are 
here  inchidod. 

8.  The  Holy  Ghost — By  whose 
mind  this  whole  system  of  symbols 
was  framed.  The  way — Of  access  to, 
through  Christ.  Into  the  holiest  of 
all — As  all  HG:ree.  not  the  earthly  but 
the  heavenly  holiest  is  here  designated. 
Not  yet  made  manifest — For,  while 
the  first  tabernacle  maintained  its 

TYPICAL. 


1.  Jewish  high  priest. 

2.  Passing. 

3.  From  the  holy  to  the  holiest 

4.  Tlirough  the  veil. 
6.  After  offered  victims. 

6.  Once  a  year.  . 

If.  For  our  symbolical  justification.    For  our  real  justification. 


way  into  the   holiest  of  all   wag 
not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as 
the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  stand- 
ee John  14.  6. 

standing  as  type,  the  antitype  could 
not  coexist  with  it.  Its  standing  as 
type  ceased  when  Christ  went  through 
the  transition  from  earth  to  heaven, 
of  which  the  high  priest's  transition 
from  the  holy  to  the  holiest  was  a 
shadow.  For  the  holy  stands  for  this 
world ;  the  veil  for  the  visible  firma- 
menta]  heaven ;  and  the  hoUest  for  the 
highest  heaven.    Thus : — 

ANTITTPIOAL. 

Our  High  Priest 

Ascending. 

From  earth  to  the  highest  heaven. 

Through  the  firmaraental  heaven. 

After  oifering  of  himself. 

Once  for  alL 


It  was  thus  by  the  real  that  the  ideal 
is  banished.  By  Christ's  death  and 
ascension  the  antitype  comes,  and  the 
typo  vanishes.  The  true  high  priest 
passes  through  the  true  tabernacle  to 
the  true  holiest,  and  the  first  taber- 
nacle loses  its  standing.  The  first 
tabernacle — Does  this  mean  the  first 
or  front  apartment  of  the  taberna- 
cle, (as  in  verses  2  and  6,)  or  does  it 
mean  tlie  entire  earthly  tabernacle, 
including  botli  apartments,  as  being 
first  in  relation  to  the  heavenly  as  its 
second?  The  run  of  English  com- 
mentators maintains  the  second  view; 
the  later  German,  as  Liineniann  and 
Lelilzscli,  followed  by  Alford,  the  first. 
We  are  obliged  to  coincide  with  those 
who  maintain  the  second  view.  Liine- 
mann's  view  involves  what  seems  to 
us  the  absurdity,  that  Clirist's  redemp- 
tive entrance  into  heaven  would  be 
forestalled  by  the  continued  standing 
of  the  front  apartment,  but  not  by  that 
of  the  second.  You  must  abolish  the 
holy  in  order  to  his  heavenly  entrance, 
but  not  t-\e  holiest  Why  so?  If  the 
coming  in  ol  the  antitype  requires  the 
cessation  of  \ho  type,  surely  the  holi- 
est is  much  more  a  type  of  the  atone- 
nwnt  and  the  heavenly  entrance  than 
tj'w  holy.    But  certainly  it  is  the  wlijoU 


tabernacle  which  must  fade  away 
before  the  antitypical  fulfilment.  De- 
li tzsch  argues  "  that  it  is  not  likely'* 
that,  having  just  called  the  front  apart- 
ment the  fit^t  tabernacle,  he  would 
use  the  same  term  in  a  changed  sense. 
But  our  writer  does,  according  to  Do- 
litzsch's  own  interpretation,  do  just 
that  when  he  calls  the  earthly  holiest 
and  the  heavenly  holiest  by  the  same 
name,  in  the  Greek  of  verses  3  and  8, 
without  any  other  warning  than  the 
context  aifords.  Alford  argues  tliat 
the  heavenly  would  in  truth  bo  the 
first  tabernacle.  But  that  would  bo 
making  the  antitype  precede  the  type. 
Doubtless  the  heavens  are  earlier  than 
any  earthly  structure,  but  not  necessa- 
rily as  a  tabernacle  for  the  redccmo*! 
or  the  Redeemer.  *'  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,"  said  Christ  to  tho  di.^- 
ciples;  and  it  was  liis  earthly  death 
that  made  the  place  preparable.  With- 
out that  death  there  were  no  taber« 
nacle  for  us  in  heaven.  And  just  now 
is  the  time  to  say,  that  the  terms  first 
tabernacle  and  second  tabernacle, 
in  verses  2,  6,  and  7,  cannot  mean  that 
there  were  literally  two  tabrmctclea^ 
Such  a  terminology  contradicts  the  en- 
tiro  iisus  loquendi  of  Scripture,  which 
whoWy  unkwow^  more  than  one  tab- 
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ing:  9  Which  was  a  figure  for  the 
time  then  present,  in  which  were 
offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
'that  could  not  make  him  that  did 
the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience;  10  Which  stood 
only  in  •  meats  and  diinks,  and 
•divers  washings,  "and  carnal  'or- 

r  Oal,  3.  21 ;  chap.  7. 18,  W;  10. 1, 11. «Lev. 

11.2 ;  Col.  2.16. 1  Num.  19.7,  Ac. u  Eiih.  8.15 ; 

CoL3.20:  chap.  7.  Id. 

emacle.  The  plain  meaning  of  first 
tabernacle  and  second  in  those  three 
versos  is,  so  much  of  the  tabernacle 
as  is  first,  or  front  in  order,  and  sec- 
ond, so  much  as  is  rear.  This  is  a  fa- 
miliar  Latinism,  and  Liinemann  admits 
tliat,  as  suggested  by  Valckner,  it  is 
a  perfectly  allowable  interpretation. 
We  think  it  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 
For,  very  plainly,  while  the  first  and 
second  tabetnacle  of  the  previous 
verses  are  correlative  to  each  other, 
the  first  tabernacle  of  this  verse  is 
antithetical  and  typical  to  the  more 
perfect  tabernacle  of  verse  11. 

9.  Which — All  agree  that  this  rela- 
tive refers  to  first  tabernacle,  in  ver.8. 
And  that  further  demonstrates  that 
the  whole  one  tabernacle  was  meant: 
for  is  it  not  clear  that  it  was  the  one 
whole  tabernacle  wliich  was  a  figure, 
a  parable^  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  type 
without  the  antitype?  Were  not  the 
incense  and  blood  as  inefficacious,  iu- 
trinsicAlly,  in  the  holiest  as  in  the  ho- 
ly? For  the  time  then  present — 
Rather,  for  the  time  now  insetting;  that 
is,  time  that  is  now  begun  and  is  in 
progress.  The  same  phrase  is  used  at 
Kora.  viii,  38;  1  Cor.  iii,  22;  vii,  26;  Gal. 
i,  4;  also,  2  Thess.  ii,  2,  where  see  note. 
Were  ofifered — ^The  Greek  is  in  the 
present  tense^  are  ofifered.  The  offer- 
ings are  still  made,  for  the  temple  at 
the  apostle's  writing  is  still  standing, 
and  the  ineffii2acy  of  the  ritual  still  ex- 
ists. Make . . .  perfect — Render  justi- 
fied and  right  Conscience — The  mor- 
al consciousness  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

10.  In  meats  and  drinks,  and  di- 
vers Turashings — It  is  objected  that 
the  gifts  and  ofiferings  did  not  con- 
sist in  these.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  all  the  aaorihcea  but  the  whole  \ 


dinances,  imposed  on  than  until 
the  time  of  reformation.  1.1  J^ut 
Christ  being  come  ''a  liigK  priest 
""  of  good  things  to  come,  *  by  a 
greater  and  more  perfect  taber- 
nacle, not  made  with  hands,  that 
is  to  say,  not  of  tiiis  building; 
12  Neither  y  by  the  blood  of  goats 

80r,  ritM,  or,  ceremonien. v  Chapter  S.  1. 

toChap.  10.  1. JoChap.  8.  2. vChap. 

10.4. 

burnt  offering,  including  the  show- 
bread,  were  eaten^  or  at  any  rate  were 
usual  material  of  food,  and  so  were 
meats  j  and  there  were  various  liba- 
tions which  were  drinks  j  and  lustrv 
tions  which  were  divers  washings. 

h.OfaU  this  tabemade  and  high  priest- 
ly ritual  our  self -offering  High  Priest  fur- 
nishes the  antitype,  11-14. 

11.  But — The  turning  point  of  the 
momentous  contrast  between  Jewish 
ritual  (1-10)  and  Christ's  self-offeriug, 
11-14.  High  priest — Who  is  diviue 
bestower  of  good  things  to  come; 
namely,  the  good  things  comprehend- 
ed in  the  eternal  redemption  of 
verse  12,  which  are  to  come,  when  he 
shall  appear  a  second  time  unto 
salvation.  Verse  28.  By — More  cor- 
rectly, through,  as  also  the  by  in  next 
verse.  More  perfect  tabernacle — 
Than  the  worldly  or  earthly  sanctu- 
ary of  verse  1,  and  the  first  tabernacle 
of  verso  8.  This  more  perfect  taber- 
nacle is  the  earth,  the  firmamental 
heaven,  and  the  highest  heaven,  the 
heaven  itself  of  verse  24.  So  (iv,  14) 
Christ  has  passed  into  the  heavens. 
So  Theodoret,  quoted  by  Liinemann: 
"The  tabernacle  had  a  typical  resem- 
blance to  the  whole  cosmos.  For  it 
was  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a 
veil;  one  of  which  was  called  the  holy, 
and  the  other  the  holy  of  holies.  And 
the  holy  represented  the  system  in  the 
earth ;  the  holy  of  holies  the  dwelling- 
place  in  the  heavens.  The  veil  filled 
the  office  of  the  firmament."  Not  made 
with  hands — No  human  workman- 
ship was  its  type;  but  a  tent  which 
the  Lord  pitched,  viii,  2.  Not  of 
this  building — Rather,  not  belonging 
to  this  lower  creation. 

12.  Neither  "by — ^aAJtvet^  ^vrou^V 
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and  calves,  but  *  by  his  own  blood 
he  entered  in  »once  into  the  holy 
place,  ^having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  w«.     13  For  if  "the 

0  Acts 20.  28;  Eph.  1.  7 ;  CoL  L 14;  1  Pet  1. 19; 
Rev.  1  0 ;  5.  9. 

as  noted  on  last  verse.  The  former  is 
tkrovgh  a  space,  this  through  an  instni- 
mentality.  These  two  meanings  of 
throv^h  are  fundamentally  one,  for  the 
action  is  viewed  as  passing  through  the 
instrument  to  its  effect.  Goats  and 
calves — The  goat  and  bullock  sacri- 
ficed on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
But  by  his  own  blood — As  the  blood 
is  the  life,  so  the  shedding  of  blood  is 
the  ritual  symbol  of  death.  And  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  the  visual  and  ver- 
bal symbol  of  his  efficaciously  offered 
life.  The  holy  place — The«place  an- 
titypical  to  the  earthly  holy  of  holies, 
into  which  the  typical  high  priest  an- 
nually entered,  that  is,  the  highest 
heavens.  But,  as  in  verse  11  it  is 
said  that  Christ  passed  through  the 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  (including,  of 
course,  the  whole  tabernacle,  both 
apartments,)  and  here  it  is  said  he  en- 
tered the  most  holy,  what  could  this 
holy  be  which  is  reached  after  pass- 
ing through  the  antitypical  tabernacle  ? 
And  Delitzsch  answers  that  it  is  some- 
thing above  the  highest  heavens,  that 
is,  the  heaven  of  the  angels  and  glori- 
fied saints ;  namely,  it  is  the  placeless 
innermost  essence  of  the  infinite  God 
himself.  All  of  which  seems  a  most 
useless  speculation.  To  pass  through 
a  building  does  not  mean,  in  any  lan- 
guage, to  pass  straight  through  its 
rooms,  and  then  straight  through  its 
farthest  wall  into  a  space  outside  and 
beyond.  It  would  be  perfectly  natu- 
ral to  say  that  the  Jewish  high  priest 
passed  through  the  tabernacle  to  the 
mercy  seat,  which  stood  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  rear  apartment.  And 
so  our  High  Priest  passed  through 
the  heavens  into  the  highest  heavens. 
Having  obtained — ^By  the  completed 
offering  of  his  life.  But  though  the 
work  was  done,  there  still  was  to  be 
its  potential  presentation  in  heaven, 
and  Its  divine  acceptance  and  eternal 
ratWcatiozL    Redemption — Lutrosia^ 


blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
'^the  aslies  of  a  heifer  sprinkling 
the  unclean,  sanctitieth  to  the  pu- 
rifying of   the   flesh;      14    How 

a  Zech.  3. 9 ;  ver.  26, 28 ;  chap.  10. 10. &  Dan. 

9.  84. 0  Lev.  16. 14. d  N una.  19. 2. 

&  ransom;  for  which,  in  its  primary  and 
usual  sense,  a  lutron  or  rartsom  price  is 
given.  What  the  ransom  price  is,  is 
declared  by  Jesus  himself  in  MattheTT 
XX,  28,  (where  see  note,)  namely,  "his 
life."  And  in  the  present  passage  tlie 
type  of  the  redemption  is  the  sacri- 
ficial victim  dyuig  in  the  stead  of  the 
sinful  offerer.  This  redemption  is 
eternal,  in  the  endlessness  of  the  de- 
liverance it  finally  effects ;  in  its  non- 
repetition,  being  made  once  for  all; 
and  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  high 
priestly  atonement  which  served  but 
for  a  single  year,  and  so  must  be  per- 
sistently repeated. 

13.  For — ^An  argument  in  these  two 
verses  for  the  divine  efficiency  of  the 
atonement,  drawn  from  three  compar- 
ative points;  thus — 1.  The  blood  of 
animals— the  blood  of  Christ  2.  The 
purifying  of  the  flesh«—th§  purifying 
of  the  conscience.  3.  Through  ani- 
mal life—through  eternal  Spirit.  If 
— Not  implying  a  doubt,  but  assum- 
ing a  fundamental  certainty  as  basis 
of  the  momentous  inference.  Ashes 
of  a  heifer — ^Num.  xix,  2-6.  Under 
Jewish  law  a  corpse,  as  a  memento  of 
death  and  sin,  was  unclean ;  and  its 
contact  rendered  a  man  unclean,  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  congregation  of 
Israel  until  purified.  A  red  heifer-^ 
red  as  the  ruddy  colour  of  life — was 
bumed,and  its  ashes,  mixed  with  water, 
were  reserved  as  a  purifier  to  be  spnn* 
kled  on  every  person  who  was  un- 
clean by  the  death-touch.  The  solemn 
awe  of  sin  and  death  was  impressed  by 
several  additional  points.  The  heifer 
was  burned  without  the  camp.  All 
the  persons  performing  the  rite  were 
unclean  until  evening,  and  not  only 
the  unclean  man,  but  the  tent  in  which 
was  the  corpse,  must  be  purified  by 
the  ashes  and  water.  In  sdl  tliis  was 
impressed  upon  Israel  the  divine  an- 
tithesis of  Grod,  purity,  and  life,  on  one 
\  aide,  and  ^\asx^  «\i^  «A.d  death,  on  tha 
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much  more  •shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  '^who  tlirough  the  eternal 
Spirit    if  offered    himself    without 

el  Pet.  1. 19;  1  John  1.  7:  Rev.  1. 5. — r/llotn. 

1.  4 ;  I  Pet.  3.  18. a  Eph.  6.  2 ;  Tit.  2.  H;  chap. 

7.27. iOr,  fault. 

Other.  Purifying  of  the  flesh — Pro- 
ducing a  typical  purity,  and  deriving  all 
the  powQT  for  that  from  the  antitype  it 
represented.  Hence,  even  though  it 
made  the  conscience  quiet,  it  received 
not  that  benefit  from  the  mere  mate- 
rial character  of  the  substances  used 
in  the  rite. 

14.  Through  the  eternal  Spirit — 
Lunemann  enumerates  some  eight  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  this  unusual 
phrase.  A  large  majority  of  commen- 
tators understand  it  to  mean  either 
the  divine  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
in  Jesus  incarnated,  or  the  third  per- 
son, the  Holy  Spirit,  indwelling  and 
inspiring  him.  For  this  last  Stuart 
assigns  the  following  texts:  Matt,  iv,  1; 
Mark  i,  12 ;  Luke  iv,  1 ;  Matt,  xii,  28 ; 
Luke  iv,  18;  Matt,  iii,  16,  11;  Luke 
iii,  22  ;  John  i,  32,  33 ;  iii,  34.  This 
makes,  certainly,  a  genuinely  biblical 
meaning.  It  assumes  that  Christ  went 
through  the  scenes  of  the  atonement 
in  full  cooperative  accordance  with,  and 
under  actuation  by,  the  blessed  Spirit. 
Nevertheless,  our  own  view  will  ap- 
pear from  our  threefold  parallel  given 
above.  And  our  process  brings  out  a 
result  quite  coincident  with  the  view 
of  Delit.zsch,  (which  is  treated  by  Lii- 
nemann  with  almost  contempt,)  name- 
ly, that  the  eternal  personal  spirit 
of  Christ  himself,  his  divine  nature, 
stands  in  antithesis  to  the  perishing  life 
of  the  animal  sacrifice.  So,  rightly, 
Dolitzsch  says:  "This  eternal  spirit 
answers  to  the  animal  soiU  (K'QJ)  in 
the  expiatory  victims  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament." The  animal  becomes  a  sacri- 
fice through  an  animal  sozd;  Jesus 
makes  himself  a  sacrifice  through  an 
eternal  spirit.  And  the  phrase  is 
without  the  definite  article  in  the 
Greek.  Christ  is,  though  rarely,  styled 
a  spirit  in  Scripture,  and  by  Paul 
alone.  1  Cor.  xv,  45 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  17,  and 
onward.  Hereby  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  brought  in,  uphQar- ; 


^spot  to  God,  •»  purge  your  con- 
science from  'dead  works  ^  to  serve 
the   living   God  ?      15    '  And   for 

A  Chap.  1.3:  in.  22. /Chap.  6,  1. ;i"Luke 

1.  74;  Romans  d.  13, 22;  1  Peter  4.  2. 1 1  Tiio. 

2.5. 

ing  and  giving  divine  superiority  and 
merit  to  his  atonement.  Without 
spot — The  usual  phrase  by  which  the 
spotlessness  of  the  victim  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  law;  prefiguring  the 
sinlessness  of  Him  wlio  atones  for  the 
sins  of  others.  To  God — And  not  as 
a  few  of  the  Church  fathers  taught,  to 
Satan;  as  if  he  possessed  a  conceded 
authority  over  all  held  under  penalty 
of  sin.  We  hold  that  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  by  Jesus  was  a  divine  conces- 
sion paid  to  the  divine  governmental 
justice.  It  was  ofifered  to  God,  not 
as  a  payment  or  gift  to  him,  but  as 
a  presentation  manifesting  that  the 
concession  was  truly  made  by  which 
sin  is  forgiven  and  government  veri- 
fied. Your  conscience — Your,  carries 
home  the  direct  appeal  to  the  moral 
consciousness  of  those  (our  Hebrews) 
addressed.  Conscience — Our  moral 
nature,  which  feels  the  claim  of  moral 
obligation,  the  sense  of  guilt  at  its 
violation,  and  the  sense  of  purity  upon 
forgiveness  and  sanctilication.  And 
how  great  that  feolinp:  when  assured 
at  such  a  cost  and  from  such  a  source! 
Prom  dead  works  —  Suggested  by 
the  image  above  detailed  of  the  moral 
taint  from  the  death-touch.  IDead 
works  are  our  corrupting  dealings  and 
contact  with  sin  and  death,  sending  a 
death-taint  through  our  soul.  And  in 
contrast  with  this  is  the  living  God, 
whom  sin  and  death  would  love  to  kill, 
but  who  ever  lives,  and  sends  immortal 
life  through  soul  and  body  of  all  who 
serve  him. 

c.  By  the  death  of  our  Tlioh  Priest^  the 
neia  covenant  is  a  last  will  and  testaments 
15-18. 

The  Greek  word  for  covenant,  (Jta- 
dffKij,  signifies  a  disposition  of  things,  a 
dispensation,  an  arrangement.  Hence  it 
includes  an  arrangement  by  agreement, 
that  is,  a  covenant;  or  an  arrangement 
by  bequest  or  dying  will,  that  is^  titeatr 
ament.      ParenUietVcaWy,   \>ACt^lQ>x^^ 
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this  cause  "lie  is  the  mediator  of 
the  new  testament,  "that  by  means 
of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  tlie 
transgressions  that  were  under  tlie 
first  testament,  "they  which  are 
called  might  receive  the  promise 
of  eternal  inheritance.  16  For 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must 

f»Chap.  7.  23;  8. 6;  13.  34. n Rom. 3. 25;  6. 6; 

1  PeU  3. 18. o  Chap.  3. 1. 

* 

and  very  much  as  a  side  thought,  the 
analogy  of  a  testament  is  brought  in 
as  illustrating  the  death  of  which  the 
ritual  bloodshed  was  the  symbol.  The 
idea  of  testament,  or  will,  was  not, 
indeed,  included  in  the  Hebrew  word 
for  covenant;  nor  was  a  testamentary 
bequest  one  of  the  customs  of  Israel. 
Yet  our  apostle  finds  in  the  three  facts 
of  an  inheritance,  namely,  a  bestower, 
the  death  of  the  bestower,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  inheritance  passing  down 
to  the  inheritor — all  the  points  neces- 
sary to  be  framed  into  the  conception 
of  a  testament.  Tlie  sense  of  cove- 
nant does,  indeed,  still  remain ;  but  tlie 
newly  specified  elements  in  the  trans- 
action entitle  him  to  figure  it  a  testa- 
mentary covenant. 

15.  Mediator — In  this  testament- 
covenant  the  inherited  good  comes 
from  Grod,  and  Christ  is  the  middle- 
man, receiving  from  God  and  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  heirs,  consequently 
on  the  condition  of  his  own  death. 
The  new  testament . . .  first  testa- 
ment— As  bequest,  will,  or  covenant, 
the  results  of  the  death  of  Christ  i)er- 
vaded  both  dispensations.  ITencc  tl  icre 
was  a  first  testament  and  a  new  test- 
ament. By  means  of  death — Mis 
death.  The  condition  of  the  divine  be- 
quest not  only  acts  prosi)ectivcly,  to 
transmit  the  inheritamce  to  all  future 
heirs,  but  retrospectively,  upon  tliose 
under  the  first  testament.  So  onr 
Hebrews  must  cheerfully  understand 
that  the  death  of  our  suffering  Jesus 
not  only  gives  its  efficacy  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  even  to  ancient  Hebraism. 
Receive  the  fruition  of  the  promise. 

16.  For — Assuming  this  beautiful 
viow  of  the  covenant  as  a  testament, 

or  bequeet  by  willf  the  death  of  the  1 


also  of  necessitv  *  bo  the  death 
of  the  testator.  17  For  Pa  test- 
ament is  of  force  after  men  are 
dead :  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strengtji 
at  all  while  the  testator  liveth. 
1§  •*  Whereupon  neither  the  first 
testament  was  •dedicated  without 
blood.     19  For  when  Moses  had 

5  Or,  be  hroitaht  in. — j*  Gal.  3. 13. q  Exod. 

21.  «,  etc. 6  Or,  purifUU, 

testator  is  required,  as  by  Jesus  ful- 
filled. 

18.  Whereupon  —  In  accordance 
with  this  demand  of  death  for  a  test- 
ament, the  emblem  of  death,  namely, 
blood,  is  freely  shed  and  abundantly 
used. 

d.  As  "by  a  profuse  typical  hlood  (he 
earthly  ritual  things  are  purified^  so  with 
a  better  sacrijice  are  the  Jieavejily  things 
consecrated^  19-28. 

The  profuseness  of  blood  application 
in  the  types,  19-*22;  the  correspon- 
dences in  the  antitype,  23-28. 

19.  For — To  show  with  what  tokens 
of  death  the  first  covenant  testament 
was  dedicated,  our  apostle  goes  back 
to  the  memorable  scene  when  Jehovah 
and  Israel  first  formed  their  covenant 
under  Moses.  Exod.  xxiv,  3-8.  Fresh 
from  Sinai,  Moses,  having  written  vlie 
law  in  a  book,  reads  it  to  the  people, 
who  fully  assent  to  the  compact  be- 
tween law  and  obedience.  To  ratify 
this  compact  or  covenant,  Moses  is  here 
described  as  taking  the  usual  sprinkling- 
brush — ^a  sprig  of  hyssop  tipped  with 
i*od  wool — (lipping  it  into  the  blood  of 
slain  animals,  and  sprinkling  it  over 
book  and  people ;  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, (see  note  verse  21,)  over  taber- 
nacle and  vessels  used  in  the  cere- 
nionial  ministry.  Blood,  shed  forth 
or  sprinkled,  was  the  emblem  of  that 
(leatli  which  the  sinner  deserved;  ot 
that  death  which  the  victim's  death 
synibolizpfl  f«)r  him  instead  of  his  own 
death;  and  which  symbolized  that  death 
which  symbolizes  and  is  made  substi- 
tute for  the  death  of  the  world  of  sin- 
ners. As  a  symbol  of  the  Substitute's 
death,  the  blood  represents  the  offer- 
er's remission  of  sin,  and  so  purification, 
sanctification,  and  life.    And  with  the 
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spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people  according  to  the  hiw,  'he 
took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of 
goats,  'with   water,   and  'scarlet 

r  Exod.  24.  6,  6,  8;  I^v.  1(5. 14.  15,  la «Lev. 

14.4,6,7,49,51,5a. 

sinner's  purification  all  his  ritual  sur- 
rcur.din<r3  must  be  purified.  As  these 
surroundings  are  made  by  sinful  man 
they  aro  Uiintcd  with  his  impurity,  and 
must  be  purified;  and  blood  is  the  sole, 
soverci^^n,  universal,  ritual  purifier. 
Blood- besprinkled,  they  are  holy;  and 
so  tliis  newly  made  holy  man  walks  and 
works  amid  holy  things,  a  type  of  the 
lioly  beings  of  a  holy  heaven.  Had 
spoken — Had  read  from  the  book  by 
liim  written  for  the  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law — The  authority  for  all 
this  use  of  typical  blood.  Csdves . . . 
goats — Calves  and  goats  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  were  doubtless  used,  as  ap- 
pears frofni  other  passages  of  the  law.  I  n 
Exod.  xxiv,  5,  (the  narrative  of  the  ded- 
ication,) "it  is  said  that  Moses  sent 
young  men  who  offered  burnt  offerings,  and 
sa/yrijiced  sa/yrijices,  which  (Heb.)  were 
peace  offerings  to  Jehovah,  even  bullocks. 
Now,  although  goats  are  not  mentioned 
here,  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
burnt  offerings  on  this  occasion  were 
goats  J  for  a  burnt  offering  is  a  holocaust; 
that  is,  an  offering  entirely  consumed  by 
fire;  while  the  peace  offerings  were 
mostly  eaten  by  the  offerers.  That 
goats  were  used  for  all  kinds  of  sacri- 
fices, as  well  Li  bullocks,  is  quite 
evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
Levitical  law;  for  example,  goats  are 
named  as  a  burnt  offering.  Lev.  i,  10, 
iv,  24,  28,  etc.,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
altogether  probable,  then,  that  the  hol- 
ocausts or  burnt  offerings  mentioned  in 
Exod.  xxiv,  5,  as  offered  on  the  occasion 
of  renewing  the  covenant,  were  goats; 
and  were,  of  course,  understood  by  a 
Jewish  reader  to  be  such,  inasmuch  as 
the  peace  offerings  only  are  affirmed  to 
have  been  btdlocks." — Stuart.  Water, 
scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  —  "  That 
water  was  used  as  well  as  blood  in 
order  to  sprinkle  various  things  is 
clearly  implied  in  Lev.  xiv,  4-7,  com- 
pared with  Lev.  xiv,  49-52  ;  Num. 
xix,  18 ;  Psalm  li,  7 ;  Ezok.  xxxvi,  25. 


wool,  and  hsssop,  and  s'prinkle<l 
both  the  book  and  all  tlie  people, 
20  Saying,  'Tliis  is  tl»e  blood  of 
the  testament  wiiich  God  hath  en- 

7  Or,  purple. ^'Rxodus  34.  8;  Matthew 

2t).  2H.      . 

The  scarlet  wool  was  connected  with 
a  branch  of  hyssop  in  order  to  make 
a  convenient  instrument  for  receiving 
and  sprinkling  the  blood  and  water. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned 
in  Exod.  xxiv,  but  it  is,  doubtless,  im- 
plied; for  this  was  the  common  in- 
strument by  which  the  rite  of  sprink- 
ling was  performed.  So  in  Exod.  xii,  7, 
direction  is  simply  given  to  sprinkle 
the  door  posts  of  tlie  Israelites  with 
blood;  and  afterwards,  in  verse  22,  it 
is  mentioned  that  this  was  to  bo  done 
ivith  a  branch  of  hyssop.  So  in  Lev. 
xiv,  4-7,  the  scarlet  wool  and  the 
hyssop  are  mentioned  as  employed 
in  the  office  of  sprinkling;  and  again 
in  Lev.  xiv,  49-52.  Tlie  hyssop  is 
also  mentioned  in  Num.  xix,  18;  Psa. 
li,  7." — Stuart.  The  book  of  the  law 
— "  That  Moses  did  sprinkle  the  book 
with  blood  no  intimation  is  given  in 
Exod.  xxiv,  3-8.  Yet  nothing  can  bo 
more  probable  than  tliat  such  was  the 
fact.  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  tlieir 
garments,  were  sprinkled  with  blood 
when  consecrated  to  the  priest's  office. 
Exod.  xxix,  19-21.  Tlie  blood  of  sac- 
rifices was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar, 
Exod.  xxix,  16;  Lev.  i,  6,  11;  iii,  2, 13; 
also  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary, 
Lev.  iv,  6,  17 ;  compare  Lev.  vi,  27 ; 
vii,  14;  viii,  15,  19,  24,  30;  ix,  12,  18, 
and  others.  Philo  (de  Vita  Mosis,  pago 
675,  B.)  has  a  passage  which  speaks  of 
all  the  various  apparatus  of  the  taber- 
nacle as  being  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
and  the  vestments  of  the  priests  being 
sprinkled  with  blood.  So  Joseph  us, 
also,  speaks  of  sprinkling  the  garments 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  the  l)lood 
of  the  slain  beasts,  and  with  spring 
water  and  holy  clirism." — Stuart 

20.  Blood  of  the  testament — Or 
bequest.  The  blood  indicating  the 
death  of  the  testator,  and  thereby 
certifying  the  validity  of  the  testa- 
ment and  the  security  of  the  inheri- 
tance.   Which. — ^YXeloTYm^  \.c^  \.^%\^- 
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joi  ned  unto  you.  21  Moreover  °  he 
sprinkled  likewise  witii  blood  both 
the  tabernncle,  and  all  the  vessels 
of  tlie  ministry.  22  And  almost 
all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  blood;*  and  ^without  shed- 

u  Exod.  ».  12.  86 ;  Lev.  '8. 15, 19 ;  16.  14. 

ment.  Unto  you — Rather,  in  regard 
to  you  J  in  your  behalf.  This  blood- 
bought  bequest  is  enjoined  in  our 
behalf  by  God  the  Father  Almighty. 
Compare  these  quoted  words  with  the 
language  of  our  Saviour.  Luke  xxii,  20. 

21.  Moreover — At  a  later  period. 
Stuart  says:  "The  setting  up  and  con- 
secration of  the  tabernacle  with  its 
vessels  is  related  in  Exodus  xl;  yet 
nothing  is  there  related  of  sprinkling 
them  with  blood,  but  only  of  anoint- 
ing them  with  holy  oil.  Exod.  xl,  9-11. 
In  the  like  manner,  the  anointing  only 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  there  spo- 
ken of  as  a  rite  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  their  office  in 
the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xl,  12-15;  while 
nothing  is  said  at  all  of  their  being 
sprinkled  with  blood.  But  if  wo  com- 
pare Exod.  xxix,  20,  21,  and  Lev.  viii, 
24,  30,  we  shall  see  it  to  be  certain 
that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  sprin- 
kled with  blood,  as  well  as  anointed 
with  oil.  In  like  manner  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
ture were  sprinkled  with  blood,  al- 
though Moses  has  not  mentioned  it 
in  Exodus  xl.  Josephus  says^:  'Both 
the  tabernacle  and  the  vessels  pertain- 
ing to  it  (Moses  sprinkled  and  puri- 
fied) with  oil  prepared  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  with  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  rams  that  were  slain,  one  of  each 
alternately,  every  day.' " 

22.  Almost — ^Alford  thinks  that  this 
word  does  not  qualify  all  things  j  but 
it  qualifies  the  whole  aaacrtion.  "We 
might  almost  say  that  all  things  were 
blood-purged.  And  the  almost  uni- 
versal law  of  the  Levitical  ritual  was, 
no  remission  of  sin  without,  that  is, 
apart from^  blood  shedding;  referring, 
beyond  question,  to  the  blood  shedding 
of  the  victim,  held  by  our  writer  as 
t^-pical  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lamh  of  God. 

As  the  blood  is  ritually  the  life,  so 


ding  of  blood  is  no  remission. 
23  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
^  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heav- 
ens should  be  purified  with  these; 
but  the  heavenly  things  themselves 
with  bej;ter  sacrifices  than  th ese. 


16, 16, 18, 19.- 


»Lev.  17.  II. 10  Chap.  8.  6. 


the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  ritua] 
symbol  of  death;  of  that  death,  how 
comprehensive  soever  it  may  be,  which 
is  the  complete  penalty  of  sin. 

23.  Therefore — ^Inference  from  the 
testamentary  character  of  the  rituaL 
Patterns  —  Rather,  copies;  for  the 
heavenly  is  the  pattern^  and  the  earth- 
ly is  its  copy.  These — Blood  shed- 
dings.  Heavenly  thing^s — Literally, 
the  heavenlies;  same  word  as  in  Ephe- 
sians  i,  3,  where  see  note.  The  phrase 
here  is  unequivocally  local,  signify- 
ing things  and  places  in  the  highest 
heavens^  as  is  absolutely  shown  by  in 
the  presence  of  God,  verse  24.  See 
notes  on  2  Cor.  xii;  2;  Eph.  ii,  2; 
1  Thess.  iv,  17. 

But  it  is  a  question  among  commen- 
tators how  the  heavenlies  could  be  said 
to  be  purified  by  Christ's  sacrificial 
death.  Alford,  following  DeUtzsch, 
understands  that  tlie  highest  heavens, 
though  intrinsically  perfectly  pure,  are 
purified  from  the  divine  wraih  towards 
sin,  and  so  rendered  approachable  by 
man.  But  the  idea  of  sanctifying,  not 
from  sin  but  from  wrath,  seems  rather 
inadmissible. 

We  may  note  that  Christ  says,  (John 
xiv,  2,)  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you."  So  that  some  preparation  of  "a 
place,"  either  in  fact  or  in  effect,  was 
to  be  made  subsequently  to  his  ascen- 
sion. Now,  to  sanctify  a  thing,  is  to 
set  it  apart.  Note  on  1  Thess.  v,  23. 
So,  ritually,  inanimate  things  and  p2ace« 
were  sanctified  or  set  apart  for  special 
divine  uses.  And  this  was,  ritually, 
done  by  blood.  Intrinsically,  the  place 
or  thing  could  not  be  any  holier  after 
the  rite  than  before  it.  It  was  only 
relatively,  and  by  a  relative  setting 
apart  or  consecrating,  that  tlie  thing 
or  place  could  be  holy — holy  for  a  cer- 
tain occupancy  or  use.  Now  space  or 
place^  even  in  the  superstellar  regions, 
can  hai.yQ  only  this  relative  holiness.  A 
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24  For*  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
the  holy  j.laces  made  with  hands, 
whick  are  the  figures  of  y  the  true ; 
but  into  heaven  itself,  now  «to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  for  us: 

25  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer 
himself  often,  as  'the  high  priest 
entercth  into  the  holy  place  every 
ye  ar  with  blood  of  others ;    26  For 


»  Chap.  6.  an. y  Chap.  8.  2. 0  Rom.  8.  34; 

tliap.  7. 25;  1  John  2. 1. a  Ver.  7.—^  Ver.  12; 

chap.  7.  27 ;  Id  10 ;  1  Pet  3. 18. c\  Cor.  la  11 ; 

locality  can  be  holy  only  by  holy  uses 
and  the  holy  things  it  may  contain. 
£y  the  sacrificial  death  and  ascension 
of  Christ  he  does  prepare  a  place  for 
us,  making  it  relatively  holy — rela- 
tively a  fit  place  for  beings  rendered 
holy  by  his  sacrifice.  Conceptually, 
the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  as  well  as 
the  redeemed  themselves,  are  rendered 
holy  by  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement. 
As  the  high  priest  was  better,  and 
the  sanctuary  better,  so  the  sacrifices 
were  better. 

"We  have  now,  in  24-28,  three  con- 
trastive  parallelisms.  1.  Between  the 
sanctuary  entered  by  Christ  and  that 
of  the  human  high  priest,  verse  24. 
2.  Between  the  singleness  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  and  the  repetition  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifices,  verses  25  and  26.  3.  Be- 
tween Christ's  death  and  its  results, 
and  man's  death  and  its  results.  The 
summary  of  the  whole  is  this.  Christ 
enters  not  an  earthly  sanctuary,  but 
the  highest  heavens,  whore  is  the  real 
presence  of  God ;  he  does  this,  not  by 
repetition,  but  once  for  all;  and  as  men 
once  die  and  go  to  the  judgment  bar  to 
be  judged,  so  Christ  once  dies  and  goes 
to  the  judgment  throne  to  judge. 

24.  Per — Reason  for  the  better 
of  last  verse.  Made  with  hands — 
Humanly  built,  as  in  verse  11,  where  ^ 
see  note.  True  —  Original  and  real. 
Heaven  itself — Of  which  the  second 
apartment,  the  holiest,  was  type.  The 
presence  of  God — Typified  by  the 
glory  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark, 
between  the  cherubim.  For  us — Just 
as  the  earthly  sacrifice  or  victim  was 
for  OS,  the  human  offerers. 

25.  The  true  sacrifice  was  once  for 
•11,  as  the  typical  were  repeated  and 


then  must  lie  often  have  suffered 
since  the  foundation* of  the  world: 
but  now  ''once  «in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. 27,  ''And  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  'but  after 
this  the  judgment :  2§  So  ^  Chri?t 
was  once  ifoflered  to  bear  the  sina 

GaU  4.4;  Eph.  1.  10. d  Oen.  3.  19;  Eccles. 

8.  ai e  2  Cor.  5. 10:  Rcy.  20,  12, 13. — -/Rom. 

ft  10;  1  Pet.  3.  IS. 0  1  PeU  3.  24 ;  1  John  3.  5. 

often.  Ofifer  himself— This  ofifer  is 
parallel  to  the  entereth  of  the  high 
priest;  it,  therefore,  does  not  here 
mean  to  sacrifice  himself,  but  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  heaven,  as  the  high 
priest  presented  himself  in  the  holy 
place.  Yet  in  both  cases  a  previous 
sacrifice  takes  place. 

26.  Often  have  suffered — Tlie  One 
great  sacrifice  was  often  typified  by 
the  dyiag  victims  as  successive  human 
sinners  sacrificed  them.  Had  there 
been  but  one  victim  his  sacrifice  must 
have  ever  been  repeated;  he  must 
have  died  millions  of  deaths.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  world — From 
as  early  as  man  began  to  sin  and  need- 
ed a  sacrifice.  But  now — As  the  fact 
really  is.  In  the  end  of  the  world 
— ^In  the  together-ending  of  the  ages. 
The  Greek  word  here  (as  in  Matthew 
xiii,  39,  40,  49;  xxiv,  3;  xxviii,  20)  is 
ovvTeTiEia^  compounded  of  two  words 
signifying  together  and  ending: — an 
epoch  ^hero  all  the  threads  of  events 
converge  to  a  common  terminus.  Such 
an  epoch  was  the  first  advent ;  a  still 
greater  epoch  will  be  the  second  advenL 
To  put  away,  or  abolish,  sin — Both 
by  justification  from  the  guilt,  and 
sanctification  from  the  power,  of  sin. 
Sacrifice  of  himself — Rather,  by  his 
own  sacrifice,  not  that  of  a  human 
high  priest. 

27.  With  men  the  law  is  first  death 
and  then  judgment  j  with  Christ  it  is, 
by  parallelism,  first  sacrifice  of  himself 
for  sin,  and  then  an  advent  to  a  judg-  ■ 
ment  glorious  for  believers.  Ap« 
pointed — By  God  as  the  established 
order  of  things.  The  Judgment — 
Without  the  Greek  article. 

28.  Once—TYie  ^rat.  ^ovoX.  oV  ^m* 
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*of  mjiDj;  and  unto  them  that 
'look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  sal- 
vation. 

h  Matthew  26.  28 ;  Romans  5. 15. i  Titus  2. 13 ; 

3  Pet.  3.  12. 

parison — ^that  Christ  died  once  as  men 
die  once,  his  death  being  sacrificial. 
Second  point  —  between  Judgment 
and  appear.  From  different  quarters 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  person  of 
Christ  meet  at  one  terminus.  He  de- 
scends from  heaven,  they  ascend  from 
earth;  he  to  judge,  they  to  be  judged. 
Third  point  of  comparison — between 
bear  the  sins  and  without,  or  irre- 
spective of,  sin.  Christ  died  under 
the  weight  of  human  sins  j  he  returns 
without  connexion  with  sin.  Unto 
salvation — It  is  judgment  for  all;  it  is 
salvation  only  to  those  that  look  for, 
or  await  him,  with  hopeful  expectation. 
As  writing  to  Christians,  our  author 
takes  into  view  only  the  blessed  side 
of  the  judgment. 

On  the  last  two  verses  we  may 
note: — 

1.  Of  whatever  other  things  men  are 
sceptical,  none  doubt,  however  they 
may  try  to  forget,  that  they  must  die. 
This  is  appointed  by  the  great  Author 
of  nature,  who  has  the  right  to  take 
the  life  he  gives.  And  if  Edenic  man 
was  at  first  placed  above  this  law,  yet 
by  sin  he  sunk  into  the  level  of  nature 
under  the  appointed  penalty  of  death. 
See  note  on  Rom.  v,  12.  * 

2.  But  as  sure  as  death  is  appoint- 
ed imto  men,  so  sure,  also,  an  after 
judgment.  Suffering,  discipline,  may 
belong  to  this  life,  but  the  real  retrib- 
utive judgment  comes  after  life  has 
closed.  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained.   Acts  xvii,  31. 

3.  How  long  the  interval  after  death 
until  the  judgment  our  apostle  ex- 
presses no  opinion.     Conceptually  it 

•  was  a  momentous  event;  and,  like 
God  himself,  however  distant  it  is  yet 
nigh  at  hand.  It  should  take  place 
when  Christ  should  appear  a  second 
time/  and  that  is  not  to  be  until  the 

close  of  this  new  dispensation  or  cove- 


011  AFTER  X. 

FOR  tlie  law  liaving  *a  shadow 
''of  good  things  to  come,  and 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things, 

a  Colossians  2. 17 ;  chapter  8.  o ;  9.  23. 
h  Chap.  y.  11. 

nant,  which  is  second  to  the  first,  as 
the  eighth  chapter  fully  states. 

4.  The  intermediate  disembodied 
state  is  one  of  hopeful  expectation 
of  that  second  coming.  Saints,  both 
in  the  body  and  out  of  the  body,  are 
agreed  in  this  looking-foi  of  that  glo- 
rious appearing.  Death  ia  not  the 
point  on  which  the  Chrntian  heart 
most  deeply  rests ;  "paradise  is  not  the 
goal  to  which  we  most  earnestly  look, 
but  the  advent,  the  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, the  judgment,  and  eternal  life. 

CHAPTER  X. 

3.  Our  hi^h  priesthood  is  all-suffl- 
dent— aaiimal  blood  being*  intrinsi- 
cally worthless  for  pardon  of  sin- 
is  antitypical,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  all-sufflcient  self-ofifered  blood, 
1-18. 

a.  As  animal  "blood  is  intrinsically 
wo7'thless  for  our  justification^  1-4. 

This  worthlessness  of  the  animal 
sacrifices  does  not  imply  that  pardon 
was  not  granted  by  God,  and  peace  of 
conscience  produced  by  them  for  the 
offerer.  It  is  simply  meant  tliat  those 
blessings  did  not  ensue  from  any  real 
value  in  the  things  themselves ;  that 
their  nature  had  no  availing  power; 
and  that  they  could  have  been  en- 
joined by  God  only  as  indexes  to  a  sac- 
rifice of  such  transcendent  intrinsic 
value  as  to  be  true  basis  of  such  re- 
sults. 

1.  For — Referring  to  the  repeated 
declarations  reigning  through  ix,  24:-'J8, 
that  Christ  has  made  a  decisive,  per- 
fecting atonement,  once  for  all.  Shad- 
ow—  A  dim  representation.  Good 
things  to  come — That  is,  to  come  in 
this  our  Messianic  dispensation.  See 
notes  on  ii,  5 ;  vi,  5 ;  ix,  11.  Image  of 
the  things — That  is,  image,  consist- 
ing of  the  things  j  the  form  tilled  with 
the  substance.  For  though  the  good 
things  of  the  present  dispensation  look 
forward  to  a  higher  completion  here- 
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'can  never  with  those  sacriftces, 
\vhicl)  they  offered  year  by  year  con- 
tiiiually;  make  tlie  comers  there- 
unto **  perfect.  2  For  then  *  would 
Ihey  n»>t  have  ceased  to  be  offered  ? 
because  that  the  worshippers  once 
purged  sliouUl  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sins.  3  «  But  in  those 
sacnjices  tJi&re  is  a  remembrance 


c  Chap.  9. 9. d  Ver.  R 1  Or,  they  would 

kiiv€  v^iHfl  to  bs  ojfertd^  beoau9e%  Ac 

e  LeY.  16.  21 ;  chap.  9.  7. 

after,  yet  in  Christ  and  his  atonement 
It  possesses  tlio  shape  and  substance 
of  that  future  glory.  Year  by  year 
— The  3'early  offering  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement.  Continually — ^AVith- 
out  interruption  of  the  annual  rite. 
Perfect  —  Pure  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin;  right  before  God;  lit 
for  heaven. 

2.  Ceased  to  be  ofifered — Had  the 
law  been  able  by  a  tinished  act,  once 
for  all,  as  Christ  hus  performed,  to 
vlinish  men  for  glory,  the  continuity  of 
the  sacrilices  would  have  been  unnec- 
essary. Their  very  continuous  repe- 
tition, therefore,  is  the  very  demon- 
stnition  of  their  inferiority. 

3.  But  these  sacrifices,  so  far  from 
being  an  abolition  of  sins,  arc  a  re- 
minder and  remembrance  of  sins, 
every  yearj  namely,  on  the  day  of 
atonement. 

4.  For — Reason  why  they  do  not 
abolish  sin.  The  death  of  an  animal 
irt  no  real  atonement  for  the  sins  of  a 
man.  There  is  no  rational  adequacy 
in  the  case.  A  sacrilico  of  a  higher 
nature,  is  demanded. 

b.  So  (lie  decisive  atonement  is  made 
by  Christ's  submission  to  the  demands 
fi/rii,  5-18. 

0.  Wherefore — In 'consequence  of 
till  demand  for  an  adequate  sacrifice. 
He — ^The  great  unnamed,  yet  well- 
known.  Cometh  into  the  world — 
The  words  of  Psa.  xl,  6-8  are  adduced 
as  illustrating  the  spirit  and  pure  pur- 
pose of  the  Messiah's  entrance  into 
our  sublunary  world.  The  psalm  was 
probably  written  by  David  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  troubles  with  Saul  had 
terminated,  and  he  was  about  to  as- 
sume the  oxjcn  royalty.    By  oxporicncG  | 


again  made  of  sins  every  year. 
4  For  Ht  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  aucl  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins.  5  Wherefore, 
when  he  cometh  into  the  world, 
he  saith,  s Sacrifice  tind  offering 
thou  would  est  not,  but  a  body 
''hast  thou  prepared  me:  6  In 
burnt  offerings  and   sacrifices  for 

/Micah  6.  6.  7;  chap.  9.  13;  ver.  11. g  Paa. 

40.  6,  Ac. ;  50.  8.  Ac. ;  Isa.  1.  11 :  Jer.  ti.  20 ;  Auot 
fi.  21,  22. 2  Or,  tlu)a  fuifttjittei/  nis. 

he  had  learned  that  richest  offerings 
were  less  acceptable  to  Jehovah  than 
profound  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands. Submissively,  therefore,  ho 
had  waited  the  divine  will;  submis- 
sively he  is  now  ready  to  come  to  the 
throne,  there  to  perform  tlie  divine  pur- 
poses. Our  autlior  sees  in  him  a  per- 
manent type,  and  hero,  at  least,  a  par- 
allel, of  the  Son  of  God  entering  on 
his  mediatorial  office  in  our  world. 
Perowne  elegantly  thus  versifies  the 
passage  of"  the  psalm: — 

**  la  sacriflce  and  olforing  tbou  host  no  de- 
lifrht,— 
Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened, — 
Bui'Qt-utferin<r  and  Biu-uHuring  hast  thou  not 
required. 

/Then  said  I.  *  Lo,  I  come, — 
In  the  roll  ol'  the  book  it  is  prescribed  to  me:— 

To  do  thy  pleasure,  O  mv  God,  I  delig^ht ; 
Tea,  thy  law  l6  in  uiy  iumost  heart.' " 

Sacrifice. .  .not — It  was  by  an  obe- 
dient heart  and  penitent  soul  that  even 
under  the  Old  Testament  the  sacrifice 
was  made  available.  The  offering  was 
not  the  substitute  of  devout  fuuUn^, 
but  the  outward  symbol  and  expres- 
sion of  it.  When  David  wrote  ihis, 
he  doubtless  knew  tliat  Sjimuel  liad 
lately  said  to  Saul,  "  Hath  the  Lord  n.s 
great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  und 
sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  tlie  voice?  of 
the  Lord?  "  A  tpdy  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me — The  1  lebrow,  as  given  by 
Perowne,  is,  "Mine  ears  hast  tl:ou 
opened."  More  literally,  Ears  luist  thm 
dug  out  for  me.  That  i  s,  iJiou  ha<it  fra  med 
me  with  a  Jiearing  ear-^passwje ;  so  that 
I  am  a  creature  able  to  li^^len  and  obey. 
This  the  Septuagint  version  trausl.ited, 
or  rather  paraplirascd,  as  (\uoWd  h<?v<i 
by  our  author,  a  "boiY  "ViSkaX.  Maoxj^Kw, 
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Bin   thou   hast   bad  no  pleasure. 

7  Tlien  said  I,  ^'Lo,  I  come  (in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  writ- 
ten of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. 

8  Above  when  he  said,  Sacrifice 
and  offering*  and  burnt  offerings 
and  offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest 
not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  there- 

h  Prov.  8.  31 ;  John  4. 34. — i  Chap.  9.  11, 14. 


ted  (or  constructed)  for  me;  namely, 
to  be  an  obedient  creature  to  thee. 
The  ultimate  thought  is  precisely  the 
same:  iliou  Jiast  organized  me  for  re- 
sponsible obedience.  The  Hebrew  makes 
God  frame  an  ear-passage  in  order  to 
the  creature's  obedience;  the  Septiia- 
gint  makes  him  frame  the  whole  body 
for  such  obedience.  The  Hebrew  puts 
a  part  for  tlie  whole;  the  Scptuagint 
puts  the  whole.  Such  a  whole^  namely, 
a  wliole  body,  was  truly  framed  for 
David  at  birth,  and  still  more  eminent- 
ly for  Christ  at  the  incarnation.  The 
Seventy  thought  that  the  mention  of 
ears  alone  was  too  little  intelligible, 
and  so  they  explained,  boldly  but  cor- 
rectly, by  substituting  body. 

It  is  often  assumed  tliat  our  author 
quotes  the  words  as  proof— or  at  least 
iUustration — of  the  incarnation.  That 
is  not  quite  clearly  the  case.  If,  how- 
ever, David's  obedient  approach  into 
the  kingdom  is  typo  of  Messiah's  com- 
ing into  the  world,  then  his  being 
divinely  framed  with  a  physique  for  an 
obedient  free-agent  is  a  very  fair  illus- 
tration of  Messiah's  incarnation. 

Some  critics  hold  that  the  words 
came  into  the  Septuagint  by  a  copy- 
ist's mistake.  Thcj^  suppose  that  in 
the  word  for  ears,  QTIA,  the  letters 
TI  were  miswritten  M;  and  that  the 
last  letter  of  the  preceding  word,  which 
was  a  C= 2,  was  repeated  so  as  to  make 
CflMA,  body.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
ingenious.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  mis- 
writing,  still,  if  found  in  tlie  current 
Septuagint  of  the  apostles*  day,  our 
writer  would  properly  quote  as  his 
text  stood.  But  the  above  explana- 
tion of  the  translation  by  the  Seventy 
makes  the  supposition  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  unprovable. 

7.  la  the  volume  of  the  book — 
^Toto,  Matt,  i,  I.     The  book  may  bo 


in;  which  are  oflfered  by  the  law; 
9  Then  said  he,  »Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  O  God.  He  tuketb  away 
the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the 
second.  10  ^By  the  which  will 
we  are  sanctified  '  through  the  of-- 
fering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all.     11  And  eTcrj  priest 

k  John  17. 19;  chap.  13. 12. 1  Chat  t.  H. 

the  Pentateuch.  David  had  bfien  al- 
ready anointed  king  by  Samuel ;  and 
he  doubtless  understood  that  Jacob's 
dying  prophecy  predicting  that  the  roy- 
alty should  be  in  Jiidah^a  line^  was  now 
being  fulfilled  in  him.  In  obedience 
to  the  prediction  of  the  book,  he  has 
now  come  to  do  Jehovah's  will  upon 
the  throne,  as  Saul  did  not. 

8,  9.  Now  for  our  author's  appli- 
cation of  tlie  passage  quoted.  He 
argues  that  the  psalmist,  first,  (verse 
9,)  depreciates  sacrifices  and  ofifer- 
ings ;  and,  second,  exalts  willing  obe- 
dience; and  then  (verse  10)  infers  tliat 
by  tliat  obedient  will  our  atonement 
was  wrought 

10.  By  the  which  will— The  will, 
namely,  of  verse  9,  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther, with  which  the  will  of  tJie  Son 
identifies  itsell  Body — This  may  be 
a  reference  to  the  body  of  verse  5,  and 
then  the  incarnation  is  illustratively 
read  by  our  author  into  tliat  clauso. 
"We  prefer  to  refer  both  tliis  term  and 
the  phrase  cometh  into  the  world, 
to  the  incarnation. 

Our  apostle  now  completes  his  argu- 
mentative section  with  two  reiterations, 
yet  with  variation,  of  his  conclusion,  to 
impress  the  sum  total  on  the  mirds  of 
his  readers.  Verses  11-13  ai>d  14-18. 
The  former  of  the  two,  comparing  our 
High  Priest  with  the  Levitical,  con- 
cludes with  his  triumphant  and  divine 
enthronement  on  high.  The  latter  givea 
a  description  of  his  sanctifying  work 
in  the  Church  below,  completing  our 
full  remission,  and  rendering  further 
offering  for  sin  forever  unnecessary. 
The  former  leaves  the  Redeemer  en- 
throned in  heaven  until  the  final  con- 
summation; the  latter  tnices  the  events 
of  his  heavenly  sway  on  earth,  prepar- 
ing that  consummation. 

11.  "Bvery  priest  —  A  balance  of 
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standeth  "daily  ministering  and 
offerinjr  oftentimes  the  same  sacri- 
fices, "which  can  never  take  away 
sins:  12  *>But  this  man,  after  he 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins 
for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God;  13  From  hence- 
forth expecting  Ptill  his  enemies 
1)6  made  his  footstool.  14  For  bv 
one  offeiing  ^he  hath  i)erfected 
for  eviJF  them  that  are  sanctified. 
15   TfiUr^c?/' 'the  Holy  Ghost  also 

fi»Nnin.  38.  3;  chap.  7.  27. n  Ver.  4 

o  CoL  3.  1 ;  chap.  1.  3. p  Psa.  110.  1 ;  Acta 

2.  35 ;  1  Cur.  15.  25 ;  chap.  1. 13. 

authorities  reads  here,  ZSvery  high 
priest.  Alford  prefers  this  reading 
on  the  ground  that  it  involves  a  diffi- 
•  culty,  and  so  would  not  be  introduced 
by  a  copyist  The  difficulty  is,  that  the 
high  priest  did  not  sacrifice  daily,  but 
only  annually,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. This  difficulty  AlXord  evades 
by  maintaining  that  the  priests  were 
retiUy  all  agents,  through  whom  the 
liigh  priest  performed  all  the  sacrifices. 
Delitzscli  rejects  Alford's  evasion,  and 
decides  that  the  reading,  high  priest^  is 
a  mere  copyist's  correction  of  this  text 
drawn  from  v,  1 ;  viii,  3 ;  and  ix,  25. 

13.  £Sxpecting — Awaiting  the  prom- 
ised time,  according  to  Psa.  ex,  1.  This 
process  of  bringing  all  in  subjection  to 
Christ  is,  we  hold,  now  in  historical 
progress,  and  will  be  completed  by  tJie 
work  of  tlie  judgment-day  at  the  sec- 
ond advent,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv, 
24-28,  where  see  notes. 

14.  Perfected  for  ever.  .  .sanc- 
tified— He  has  once,  fully  and  for- 
ever, potentially  and  conditionally, 
perfected  all;  but  the  full  reality 
tikes  effect  only  in  those  who  are  sanc- 
tified through  faith  in  him. 

15.  And  now  our  writer  clenches  his 
argument  by  recalling  the  picture  of 
the  new  dispensation  quoted  in  chap, 
vlii,  8-13.  The  Holy  Ghost— The 
iuspirer  of  tlie  psalm.  After... had 
said  before — ^This  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament  is  so  obscured  1)0 th  by 
tlic  translation  and  the  division  into 
versos  that  we  translate  it  thus :  For 
tffltr  having  (by  way  of  announcement)  j 


is  a  witness  to  us:  for  after  that 
he  had  said  before,  10  'This  i$ 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
them  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I 
write  them;  17  "And  their  sins 
and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more.  1§  Now  where  remission 
of  these  ia,  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin. 

19  Having  therefore,  brethren, 

Q  Ver.  1. r  2  Sam.  23.  2;  Neh.  9.  30;  Joha 

15.  26. ^«Jer.  31.  ^  34;   chap.  8.  la  12. 

3  Some  copies  have,  Then  Tie  saidy  And  their. 

said^  ^^This  is  the  covenant  tvhich  IwiH 
covenant  with  them  after  tltose  days"  the 
Lord  saitJi^  (superadds,)  "/  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  hearts"  etc. 

16.  This — A  comparison  will  show 
that  our  author  requotes  with  verbal 
variations  but  essential  sameness. 

17.  Will  I  remember  no  more — 
Implying  that  an  atonement  is  injide 
never  needing  to  be  repeated;  tliat  a 
potential,  perfect  salvation  is  condi- 
tionally wrought  out  for  every  man ; 
and  that  the  justification  is  complete, 
needing  no  new  sacrifice  to  give  it  per- 
fection. There  is,  as  said  next  verso, 
no  more  offering  for  sin,  because  the 
efficacy  of  the  one  offering  made  is 
perpetual  and  ever  avaiUng. 

The  argument  is  now  closed.  By 
Christ's  atonement  the  old  ritual  is  su- 
perseded. A  now  and  more  glorious 
dispensation  is  inaugurated.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  an  imfolding  of  thfe 
awful  consequences  of  apostatizing 
from  that  dispensation,  and  the  glory 
of  an  adhering  faith.  This  unfolding 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  epistle. 


-♦♦•- 


PART   SECOND. 

ADMONITORY,  INSPIRATION- 
AL, AND  PERSONAL,  CON- 
CLUSIONS. 

1 .  Admonitory— Having-  such  a  Hig-h 
Priest,  beware  of  unbelief  tendingr 
to  apostasy  and  death,  19-39. 

19.   Having — In   19-22  we  htv.y<!i 
a  somewhat  varied  lygivv^X  ?»\xw^\.>^^. 
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**Doldnes8  to  enter  "into  the  holi- 
est by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  20  By 
'a  new  and  living  way,  which  he 
hath  •  consecrated  for  us,  *  through 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ; 

t  Rota  5.  2 ;  Eph.  2. 18;  8. 12. 4  Or,  liberty, 

u  C>  f.n.  9. 8. 13. r  John  10. 9 ;  14. 6 ;  chap. 

9l  8w i  Or,  neio  made. 

^--  "■  -■■-"-  I  >  I  1 1 II 

Since  the  true  atonement,  Christians 
are  a  new  Israel^  and  their  divine  priv- 
ileges are  sketched  as  parallel,  yet  su- 
perior, to  those  of  the  old  Israd.  The 
parallel  in  detail  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : — 

TTs,  the  nevr  Israel  —  the  old  Icrael. 

^  to  S^'*^  **"""""  }  -  ^«~^''  *«°'P»»  """^ 

The  enw  loiu  Presence    —  The  holiest. 

By  blood  of  Jesua      —  By  animal  •ac'rific«a. 

Through  his  flesh    -  j/^S^S.  *^®   *®°'- 
Our  High  Priest      —  The  Jewirb  high  priest. 

In  tliis  our  new  temple,  the  house 
of  God,  we  have  a  high  priest,  Je- 
sus; under  him  an  entrance  even  to 
the  holiest,  or  gracious  divine  Pres- 
ence; by  sacrifice,  namely,  his  shed 
blood  J  through  the  veil,  his  crucilied 
flesh.  Therefore — As  a  deduction 
from  the  entire  previous  argument. 
This  full  hortatory  and  personal  de- 
duction occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
epistle.  Boldness — Both  of  heart  and 
iitteranco.  This  boldness  of  heart 
is  founded  on  our  confidence  in  our 
mighty  and  royal  High  Priest.  It 
pours  itself  forth  in  great  freedom  of 
utterance,  namely,  of  prayer,  of  thanks- 
giving, and  of  profession  and  testimony 
to  the  world.  To  enter — Literally, 
of  entrance;  like  iHruel's  entrance  be- 
fore God  into  the  sanctuary.  But  the 
new  Israel  enters  \N-ith  its  high  priest, 
even  to  the  holiest.  The  hoUest  in- 
to which  Christ  entered  is,  indeed,  t?ie 
highest  heaven^  (viii,  1;  ix,  24;)  but  in 
the  present  parallelism  the  divine  Pres- 
ence "to  which  the  Christian,  through 
the  atonement,  has  access,  is,  though 
locally  diUcrent,  yet  8i)iritually  identi- 
Ciil  with  tluit.  Blood-«^Tho  most  real 
antitype  to  the  blood  of  the  animal 
victims  offered  when,  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  the  Jewish  high  priest 
entered  the  holiest. 
20.  New  and  living  way — The 
roucc  by  which  the  Jewish  high  priest 


21  And  having  *  a  liigh  priest  over 
ythe  house  of  God;  22  «Let  us 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart  "in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  ''from  an  evil  con- 


— »  Chap.  4.  14. — -y  1  Tfm. 
4.  16.-^7-^  Eph.  3.  12;  Jamefl 


w  Chap.  9.  8.- 

3.  15. 3  Chap. .._. 

1.  6 ;  1  John  3.  21. h  Chap.  9. 14. 

entered  the  holiest  was  through  two 
veils ;  ours  is  through  the  livingj  yet 
dying,  "way,  the  flesh,  the  crucilied 
body  of  Jesus.  Christ  affirms,  (John 
xiv,  6,)  "  I  am  the  way^  the  truth,  and 
the  life."  The  cnicifixion  of  that  flesh 
was  the  lifting  of  that  veil,  as  the  shed- 
ding of  his  blood  was  the  attendant 
sacrifice.  This  living  way  was  also 
new.  The  Greek  word  for  new,  is 
applied  to  any  thing  fresh  and  TWveL 
The  new  access  was  a  fresh  institu- 
tion, arising  after  the  old  had  faded 
and  truly  vanished. 

2 1.  House  of  God — ^Tho  new  tem- 
ple, embracing  primarily  the  entire  new 
structure  of  salvation  through  the 
atonement,  of  which  tlie  temple  and 
its  ritual  were  typical.  Hence  this  now 
temple,  in  its  full  physical  significance, 
embnices  Ciirth,  the  firmament,  and  the 
highest  heaven;  the  entire  scene  and 
structure  of  the  divine  history. 

22.  Having  so  magnificent  an  access 
as  stated  in  19-21,  our  author  now,  in 
tlie  followuig  tliree  verses,  exhorts  us 
with  a  let  us  thrice  presented:  name- 
ly, let  us  draw  near,  let  us  hold 
fast,  and  let  us  consider  one  anoth- 
er. The  first  regai-ds  our  free  access 
to  God;  the  second,  our  firmness  in 
profession;  the  thirds  our  use  of  the 
communion  of  saints  in  maintaining 
the  previous  two,  namely,  our  gracious 
access  and  our  firm  profession.  The 
first  let  us  is,  let  us  gladly  draw  near. 
God  in  his  holy  place  may  be  fr^^ly 
and  boldly  approached ;  who  w*U  rot 
hasten  to  draw  near  ?  A  nd  so  ^r  this 
verse  we  have  a  deliglitful  picture  of 
the  adorer  in  this  new  temple  sweetly 
approaching  a  loving  God.  Heart, 
conscience,  and  body  are  all  pure. 
A  true  heart — ^True  in  its  freedom 
from  all  insincerity  or  wavering;  true 
in  its  fidelity  and  firmness.  Full  as- 
Buxanoe — Not  only  firmness,  but  ex- 
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science,  and  ''our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water.  23  **  Let  us  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering ;  for  «  he  is  f aith- 


cExekiel  36.  25;  2  Corinthians  7.  1. 

ter4,14. 


Chap- 


ultant  and  aggressive  assurance.  The 
temple  imagery  is  beautifully  preserved 
throughout.  It  was  by  blood  sprin- 
kled upon  thom  that  the  priests  en- 
tered before  God;  that  sprinkled  blood 
implying  their  purification  by  atone- 
ment. Exod.  xxix,  21;  Lev.  viii,  30. 
And  Aaron  and  his  sons  "washed  their 
hands  and  feet  in  the  brazen  laver. 
Kxod.  XXX,  20,  and  xl,  30-32.  On  the 
great  day  of  atonement  the  liigh  priest 
washed  his  whole  body  with  water. 
Lev.  xvi,  4.  Zivil  conscience — As 
we  say, "  a  guilty  conscience ;"  that  is,  a 
personal  consciousness  of  being  guilty. 
Bodies  vashed — It  is  unexegetical, 
with  AJi./fd  and  others,  to  find  here 
a  distinc,  allusion  to  baptism.  The 
thought  iA  not  of  a  material  body,  lit- 
erally washed  with  water,  any  more 
than  of  a  material  heart,  literally 
sprink]f*d  with  blood;  or  any  more 
than  the  house  of  God  (ver.  21)  is  a 
material  house.  The  heart  is  here 
spirituuUy  sprinkled,  as  the  image  of 
interior  purity;  the  body,  spiritually 
washt^-l,  is  the  image  of  external  rec- 
titude wf  life.  This  verse,  both  in  the 
Greek  axid  the  EngUsh,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men oi  rhythm. 

It  IH  a  very  important  fact  that  our 
author  ascribes  this  privilege  of  imme- 
diate access  to  every  Christian.  Each 
for  himself  approaches  to,  and  com- 
mrjies  with,  God  No  human  sub- 
sti  tute  stands  in  his  place  before  God, 
or  stands  in  God's  place  before  him. 
No  cue  offers  a  sacrifice  for  him,  and 
ho  offers  no  Uteral  sacrifice  for  him- 
sell  The  one  priest  is  Christ,  and  the 
one  sacrifice  is  that  of  himself,  once 
for  alL 

The  apostles,  the  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  not  performing  sac- 
rifice and  as  not  being  substitutes,  are 
not  priests.  Yet  all  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  Old  Testament  Church 
have  a  modified  continuity  in  the  New. 
The  high  priesthood  has  its  eternal  | 

Vou  v.— 8 


fill  that  promised ;  24  And  let  us 
consider  one  another  to  provoke 
unto  love  and  to  good  works: 
35  ^Not  forsaking  the  assembling 

6 1  Cor,  1.  9:  10.  13;  1  Thess.  5.  24;  2  Tbe88.8.8. 
chap.  11.  11. — :/'Act8  2.  42;  Jude  19. 

continuity  in  Christ.  The  predictive 
sacrifices  are  shadowed  in  the  com- 
memorative Lord's  supper.  Circum- 
cision is  represented  by  baptism ;  the 
sabbath  by  "  the  Lord's  day."  And  so 
the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  its  representative  in  the  ministry, 
namely,  the  apostle,  the  bishop,  the 
elder,  and  the  deacon,  of  the  New. 
While  no  form  of  government  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Now  Testament  with 
Levitical  precision,  and  largo  freedom 
is  left  to  the  Church  to  frame  its  own 
organization,  there  are  nevertheless 
forms,  sanctioned  by  "  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,"  which  are  truly  prefer- 
able, the  absence  of  which,  though 
not  an  invalidation,  is  yet  a  defect  iu 
a  church  organization. 

23.  Let  us  hold  fast — ^As  we  have 
a  new  and  immeasurably  superior  ac- 
cess to  the  holiest,  let  us  firmly  main- 
tain the  confession^  (rather  than,  as  in 
our  translation,  profession.)  There 
must  be  no  relapse  to  the  old.  For 
—  Encouraging  assurance,  if  we  are 
firm  on  our  part  ther4  will  be  no  fail- 
ure on  God's  part.  It  is  God  who  has 
promised,  and  he  will  be  faithfiil. 

24.  The  third  let  usj  it  embraces 
our  availing  ourselves  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship in  maintaining  our  Christian 
fidelity.  Consider  one  another — Re- 
alize each  other's  value  for  mutual  in- 
citement unto  love  as  a  Christian  af- 
fection, and  good  works  as  a  Christian 
conduct.  So  far  our  author  touches 
upon  the  mutual  Christian  aids  be- 
tween individuals.  Every  man  may 
in  personal  intercourse  encourage,  in- 
spire, and  strengthen  his  fellow.  Next 
verse  specifies  the  collective  aids. 

25.  Assembling  of  yourselves  to- 
gether— This  plainly  refers  to  volun- 
tary meetings  of  Christians  for  mutual 
Christian  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment. Asaumvug,  aa  \j  ^  '\\^t^  ^q  ,  >Sv^\. 
Jerusalem  ia  the  dty  \o  \?\iO^^  Q»\5iva>V 
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of  ourselves  together,  as  the  man- 
IKT  of  some  is;  but  exhorting  one 
another:  and  «fso  much  the  more, 

g  Rom.  13.  11. h  Phil.  4.  5;  a  Pet.  3.  9,  11, 14. 

ian  people  tliis  epistle  was  addressed, 
not  long  before  the  destruction  by  Ti- 
tus, we  catch  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  in- 
terior of  city  and  Church.  The  Greek 
"V^'ord  here,  knLaxrvayayrj^  episynagogue^ 
can  hardly  be  other  than  a  Christian 
synagogue.  Note,  James  ii,  2.  The  as- 
semblies remind  us  of  the  early  meet- 
ings of  the  Pentecostal  Church  (Acts 
ii,  42-47)  "from  house  to  house,"  for 
mutual  aid  in  Christian  life.  The  warm, 
central  heart  of  the  Church,  now- as 
then,  maintains  its  collective  vitality  by 
frequent  asBembling  together.  But 
outside  that  central  living  heart  is  a 
number  of  loose  hangers-on,  whose 
manner  is  that  of  forsaking,  through 
lukewarmness,  negligence,  or  fear  of 
persecution,  or  dread  of  popular  con- 
tempt. They  were  once  converted; 
were  once  themselves  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tral live  heart ;  but  they  have  gradually 
receded  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Church, 
and  are  probable  candidates  for  apos- 
tasy. Zixhorting — The  efficient  means 
in  their  assemblies  for  maintaining  the 
Christian  life.  This  expressive  word 
blends  the  ideas  of  calling  forth^  admon- 
ishing^ arousing^  and  consoling ;  and  for 
each  of  these  various  strains  there 
would  be  those  in  that  day  of  trial 
whose  case  made  demand.  The  day 
— These  words  are  addressed  to  that 
Jerusalem  whose  destruction  Jesus  so 
fully  predicted  in  Matt,  xxiv,  xxv,  on 
which  chapters  see  our  notes.  The 
word  day  is  not  here  to  be  limited  to 
a  literal  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Ye  see. .  .approaching — ^Liinemann, 
who  belongs  to  the  class  of  interpre- 
ters who  maintain  that  the  apostles 
held  the  second  advent  to  be  about  to 
occur  in  their  own  day,  says,  that 
both  writer  and  reader  "  beheld  tlie  ad- 
vent as  approaching  in  the  Jewish  war, 
indicated  by  disturbances  and  commo- 
tions which  had  already  commenced." 
How  the  indications  of  the  Jewish 
war  should  imply  the  second  advent 
to  be  approaching,  he  does  not  ex- 
Dl&iiL     They  did  iudicato,  as  Christ 


as  ye  see  ''the  day  approacliing. 
26  For  'if  we  sin  wilfully  ''jirtJT 
thjit  we  have  received  the  knowl- 

i  Num.  15.  30;  chap.  6.  1. *2  Pet.  2.  20,  21. 

—  ■'  -  —  ■  —I  ■  ■  ■■■■   ^^— ^^— ^ 

predicted,  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  incorrectness  of  assuming  tliat 
our  Lord  confounded  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem  with  his  owl  second  ad- 
vent wo  trust  we  have  shown  in 
our  notes  on  his  great  pretlictioii. 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that  tlie  Christ- 
ians, rightly  interpreting  our  Lord's 
words  not  as  predicting  tlie  end  of  the 
world  but  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
fled  to  Pella,  and  so  escaped.  TLey 
did  flee,  not  to  escape  Christ*s  second 
coming,  but  to  escape  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. See  note  on  Matt  xxiv,  16.  Of 
the  various  signs  by  which  these  Je- 
rusalem CliMstians  could  see  the  day 
approaching,  see  an  enumeration  in 
our  notes  upon  Mark  xiii,  7-9.  But 
while  this  passage  is  properly  applied, 
not  to  the  second  advent,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  to  which  it  is 
addressed,  it  is  none  the  less  absurd  to 
apply  passages  addressed  to  localities 
far  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  sarao 
event.  We  hold  it  entirely  inadmis- 
sible to  apply  2  Thess.  i,  7-10  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Thessalo- 
nica  was  in  Europe,  Jerusalem  in  Asia. 
That  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
taught  that  tlie  second  advent  would 
be  in  their  own  day,  see  supplement- 
ary note  at  close  of  Matt.  xxv. 

26.  If  "we  sin — ^The  word  sin  here 
is  to  be  taken  as  in  a  continuous  or 
general  present  tense.  The  meaning 
is.  If  from  saints  "we  become  sinners ; 
that  is,  by  total  apc'Stasy.  See  note 
on  1  John  3 :  10.  Wilfully— Against 
clear  light  and  knowledge,  usually  pro- 
ceded  by  forsaking  the  assembly. 
How  flagrant  and  conscious  the  return 
to  sin  is  here  supposed,  is  indicated 
by  the  fearful  language  of  verse  29. 
Kno'v^ledge — Says  Liinemann,  "This 
kniyvcjaic  of  the  absolute  truth  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  an  acquaintance 
with  it  through  the  understanding,  al- 
so its  internal  power  through  experi 
ence  and  life."  It  was  not  necessarily 
a  one  atrocious  sin  for  which  the  He- 
^bie^f^  are  so  terribly  condomned,  fi>r 
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edge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  37  But 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  'fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 
3§  "  He  that  despised  Moses's  law 
died   without  mercy  "under  two 

i  Eseic  86.  5;  Zeph.  1. 18;  8.  8:  2  Then.  1.  8: 
ecaj.  12.  2». m  Chap.  2.  2. n  Deut.  17. 2, 6 ; 


thejr  may  have  apostatized  by  slow  de- 
greoB  and  continuous  small  sins ;  but 
the  special  facts  are,  the  clearness  of 
tlieir  knowledge  and  the  reality  of  their 
Christian  experience.  Our  author  here 
utters  no  denial  that  there  may  be  He- 
brews in  excusable  ignorance  of  Christ, 
wlio  are  perfected  and  saved  in  their 
own  dispensation  by  the  very  Redeem- 
er they  know  not.  It  is  the  man  who 
renounces  and  denounces  the  very 
Christ  whose  redeeming  love  he  had 
experienced,  whose  damnation  is  thus 
irrevocable  and  finaL  Remaineth  no 
more  sacrifice — Rejecting  this  one 
Christ,  there  is  no  otlier  Christ  for  him. 
There  is  but  one  atonement,  and  no  sal- 
vation but  by  that  on^.  If  the  apos- 
tate revert  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices, 
tlie  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  avails 
nothing.  All  tiiis  is  not  quite  saying 
that  the  apostate  cannot  return  from 
his  apostasy,  and  still  avail  himself  of 
the  one  sacrifice:  but  for  the  per- 
sistent apostate  there  remains  no  more 
fiacrifice  for  sins. 

27.  But  there  remains^  persistently 
and  forover,  a  certain  fearful  look- 
ing for.  The  word  certain  implies  a 
peculiar  but  indescribable  awfulness 
in  the  looUng  for.  Fearful — Not 
only  inrible  to  us  contemplating  it, 
but  including  /ear  in  the  apostate*s 
heart.  So  fidly  has  divine  truth  once 
per/adod  his  conscience  that  ho  can 
never  be  truly  at  ease.  He  may  be- 
come the  greatest,  but  he  will  seldom 
be  the  tranquillest,  infidel  in  town. 
IfOoking  for — A  term  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  expectation  of  Jerusa- 
lem's doom  as  predicted  by  Josus ;  an 
expectation  very  typical  of  tlie  pre- 
seutiment  of  doom  in  the  conscience 
of  the  apostate.  Fiery  indignation 
— ^Literally,  afervar  of  fire  whidiiuiU  de- 
>;  where  commentators  tiii/Jc  that 


or  three  witnesses:  39  °0f  how 
much  sorer  punisliment,  suppose 
ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy, 
who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  and  p  hath  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith 
he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing, 

19. 15:  Matt,  la  16;  John  8.  17:  2  Cor.  13. 1. — ■ 
o  Chap  2. 8 ;  12. 25. p  1  Cor.  1 1. 29 ;  chap.  13.  SOL 

■■ ■-■■■■  ■'     I  ■«■■  ^— 1^»^—# 

fire  is  personified  as  having  an  ear- 
nestness and  as  devouring.  It  is  the 
living  fire  of  divine  retribution  that 
will  devour  or  consume  the  adver- 
saries, as  Jerusalem  was  consumed. 

28.  An  argument  from  less,  MoBe8| 
to  greater,  the  Son.  Despised — ^Nul- 
lified, reduced  it  to  nothing.  The  il- 
lustration is  taken  from  Dent,  xvii, 
2-7,  where  it  is  enacted  that  if  an  Is- 
raelite "hath  gone  and  served  other 
gods,"  as  "  sun  or  moon,"  Israel  should 
"  stone  them  with  stones,"  as  apostates 
from  Jehovali,  "  at  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses."  Such  an  apos- 
tate has  not  only  sinned,  but  has 
wholly  rejected  Moses's  law.  With- 
out mercy — There  was  no  expiating 
sacrifice,  no  executive  pardon. 

29.  How  much  sorer  punishment 
— As  much  sorer  as  the  revealing 
Son  was  superior  to  the  revealing 
Moses.  The  same  argumentative  ag- 
gravation as  in  ii,  3,  derived  from  the 
greatness  of  the  Son,  then  just  un- 
folded. Trodden  imder  foot — By 
nothing  less  than  most  guilty  apos- 
tasy. The  intensity  of  the  lanpruage 
implies  the  fiagrancy  of  the  sin.  Blood 
of  the  covenant — That  blood  which 
inaugurates  and  consecrates  the  new 
covenant,  as  the  blood  of  calves  and 
goats  did  the  old  "  testament,"  (ix,  20.) 
He  was  sanctified — The  expedients 
adopted  to  avoid  the  fact  that  the 
apostate  was  once  truly  sanctified 
are  worthy  of  compassion.  Lightfoot 
makes  he  refer  to  Christ,  who  was 
sanctified  by  his  own  blood  1  "It 
is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Alford, 
"how  Calvin  evades  the  deep  truth 
contained  in  the  words  he  was  sanc- 
tified :  '  Very  unworthy  is  it  to  pro- 
fane the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is 
(lie  source  of  our  sanctifi^ation :  tlila 
do  thoy  who  dcpaxl  in^m  \)aa  \aalOcx'^ 
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tancl  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace?  30  For  we  know 
hun  that  liath  said,  'Vengeance 
helongeth  unto  me,  I  will  recom- 
pense, saith  the  Lord.  And  ugain, 
■The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. 

31  ^  It  is  a.  fearful  thin<?  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

32  But  "call  to  remembrance  the 
former  days,  in  wliich,  *  after  ye 
were  illuminated,  ye  endured  *a 
great  fight  of  afflictions ;    33  Purt- 

g  Matt.  12. 31, 32 ;  Eph.  4.  80. r  Dent.  82. 85 ; 

Rom.  13.  ID. «  Deut.  82.  Sti :  Psa.  60. 4;  185. 14. 

1  Luke  12.  5. u  Gal.  8.  4;  2  John  8. 

f>  Cliap.  6.  4. w  Phil  1. 29,  30 ;  Col.  2.  1. 

a  1  Cor.  4.  9. 

thus  making  he  was  sanctified  into 
we  may  be  sanctified."  An  unholy 
thing — Literally,  a  common  thing;  as 
if  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  was  no 
more  than  ordinary  matter.  So  1  Co- 
rinthians xi,  29,  "Not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body."  Justin  Martyr  says,  in 
Greek  of  the  Communion,  "We  re- 
ceive these  elements,  not  as  common 
bread  or  common  drink."  So  Acts  x, 
14,  15:  "Call  not  thou  common," 
where  see  note.  Done  despite — In- 
sulted. Bloomfield  says,  that  in  every 
known  instance  this  verb  has  a  person 
for  its  object;  and  hence  he  infers  the 
personaUty  of  the  Spirit  from  this 
passage.  Spirit  of  grace — As  either 
coming  to  us  from  God's  grace,  or  as 
dispensing  his  grace  upon  us. 

30.  How  terrible  this  punishment 
we  can  realize  when  we  realize  who  is 
its  denouncer  and  author — God.  We 
who  have  read  truly  knew  the  speak- 
er. Vengeance. .  .me — ^An  allusion 
to,  but  not  exact  quotation  from,  Deut 
xxxii,  35:  "To  me  helongeth  ven- 
geance and  recompense."  But  the 
words  agree  exactly  with  Rom.  xii,  19, 
an  indication  that  either  our  author 
very  minutely  quotes  Paul  or  is  him- 
self Paul :  for  the  notion  that  the  pas- 
sage is  a  proverbial  phrase  then  in  use 
is  arbitrary.  Again — ^Deut.  xxxii,  36. 
Judge — Either  to  avenge  or  punish 
his  people  or  Church. 

31.  Fall  into  the  hands — David, 
///  ^  Sam.  jTjriv,  14,  preferred  to  fall 

rather  into  the  hands  of  God  than  of 


ly,  whilst  ye  were  made  *  a  gazinpr- 
stock  both  by  reproaches  and  af- 
flictions; and  partly,  whtlst  ^ye 
became  companions  of  them  tl)at 
were  so  used.  34  For  ye  had 
compassion  of  me  *in  my  bonds, 
and  ■  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
your  goods,  knowing  'in  your- 
selves that  ''ye  have  in  heaven  a 
better  and  an  enduring  substance. 
35  Cast  not  away  therefore  your 
confidence,  *  which  hatii  great  rec- 

V  Phil  1.  7;  4.  14:  1  Thess.  2.  14. s  Phil. 

1.  7;  3  Tim.  1.  IB. a  MaU.  6.  12;  Acta  5.  41 ; 

James  1. 2. 6  Or,  that  ye  h.ave  in  vournelvtM^ 

or,  for votiTMelveft. b Matt.  6. 30 ;  19. 21 ;  Luke 

12.  83 :  1  Tim.  6. 19. c  Matt.  6. 12 ;  1.  82. 


man.  The  divine  hands  are  a  place  of 
safety  for  the  righteous;  of  terrible 
woe  for  the  apostate  and  the  trans- 
gressor. 

32.  Call  to  remembrance —  Our 
author  now  inspires  them  to  well  do- 
ing by  their  own  past  noble  example. 
niuminated — By  tlie  gospel  of  Christ 
shining  into  your  hearts.  Fight — A 
palestric  term ;  an  athletic  combat  or 
series  of  combats.  A  struggle  with, 
or  consisting  of^  afflictions. 

33.  Made  a  gazing  stock — Liter- 
ally, thea,trized;  that  is,  exposed  to 
shame,  as  if  a  spectacle  in  a  public 
tkecUre,  Reproaches — Affecting  their 
reputations.  Afflictions — Affecting 
their  persons  and  goods.  Compan- 
ions— Sympathizers  and  associates  of 
despised  and  persecuted  Christians. 

34.  Me  in  my  bonds — The  more 
authoritative  reading  is,  Ye  had  com- 
passion on  the  imprisoned  Christians. 
Spoiling  of  your  goods — Kbrard  ap- 
plies the  words  to  that  disinheriting 
which  even  now  takes  place  when  a 
Jew  becomes  a  Christian.  Ye  have 
— Ye  even  now  have  in  reversion  the 
better  substance.  Enduring — Not 
transient,  like  the  earthly  goods  and 
the  earthly  city. 

35.  Therefore — Inasmuch  as  these 
noble  antecedents  show  you  to  be  heirs 
of  a  heavenly  inheritance,  do  not  cast 
a'way  your  trust  and  boldness,  and  so 
wane  into  apostasy.  This  true  heroic 
confidence,  based  on  faith  and  good 
woika,  aud  basis  of  glorious  hopes, 
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ompense  of  reward.  36  •'For  ye 
litivc  Deed  of  patience,  that,  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  Gotl,  "ye 
might  receive  the  promise.  37  For 
^yet  a  little  while,  and  i^he  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not 
tvjry.  3§  Now  *»  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith:    but  if  any  man  draw 

d  Luke  21. 19;  Gal.  6.  9;  chap.  12. 1. e  Col! 

3.  a*;  chap.  9.  15:  1  Pet.  L  9. — -/Luke  18.  8; 
2  I'et.  3.  9. 0  Mab.  2.  3, 4. 

(u  )te  xi,  1,)  has  a  final  reward  ap- 
pended to  it. 

36.  Patience — A  retention  of  a  true 
confidence.  Promise — Of  the  final 
salvation  underlying  their  rescue  from 
the  approachyig  doom  of  their  city  and 
state. 

37.  For — ^Illustrating  his  meaning 
by  free  quotations  of  Habakkuk  ii,  3,  4, 
•nostly  according  to  the  Septuagint. 
The  prophet  is  in  vision  auspicating 
the  coming  of  destruction  upon  the 
Chaldean,  as  our  author  is  anticipating 
the  coming  of  the  Roman  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Will  not 
tarry — Though  now  seeming  to  delay. 

38.  Live  by  faith— The  Christian 
believers  shall  be  the  true  survivors. 
Yet  underlying  this,  in  both  the 
prophet  and  our  author,  is  the  divine 
truth  that  by  the  same  faith  the  faith- 
ful is  acceptable  to  God,  aud  so  heir 
not  only  of  the  temporal  but  the  eter- 
nal salvation.  Note  on  xi,  13-15.  But 
— Our  author  has  made  the  sentence 
before  the  but  in  the  prophet,  and  that 
after,  exchange  places.  Draw  back 
— Or,  draw  duvm;  that  is,  in  shrink- 
ing back,  or  apostatizing.  The  words 
any  man,  as  the  Italics  show,  are  not 
in  the  Greek,  but  are  interpolated  by 
our  translators  very  improperly;  for 
the  proper  subject  of  draw  back  is 
tlia  just  who  hve  by  faith.  The  just 
Bhall  live  by  faith:  but  if  he  draw 
back  my  soul,  etc. 

39.  But,  etc — See  note  on  vi,  9. 
Saving  of  the  soul — The  Greek  word 
may  signify  either  soul  or  life.  It 
signifies  here,  truly,  soulj  yet  so  as 
to  include  the  fact,  that  for  these  He- 
brews tlie  saving  of  the  soul  was  exem- 
plified and  made  visible  in  the  rescue 
of  their  lires  from  the  doom  of  the 
city.    For  herc^  as  in  the  entire  next 


back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  him.  39  But  we  are  not 
of  them  'who  draw  back  unto  per- 
dition ;  but  of  them  that  ^  believe 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OW  faith  is  the  *  substance  of 


A  Rom.  1. 17;  Gal.  3.  11. *3  Pet  2,  20.  Jl. 

k  Acts  16.  80, 31 :  1  Theie.  5. 9 ;  2  Tbess.  1 11 

1  Or,  grouTul,  or,  covjidence. 

chapter,  faith  and  its  rewards  are  ex- 
hibited with  a  doubleness,  as  implying 
a  heavenly  and  invisible  salvation 
within  the  earthly  and  visible. 

CHAPTER  XL 

2.  Inspirational.  — The  glories  of 
Faith  in  its  illustrious  examples 
of  old,  xi,  1-xli,  2. 

1.  NoTV — As  if  beginning  to  an- 
ticipate that  too  continued  a  strain  of 
warning  and  rebuke  might  wear  upon 
his  hearers,  our  apostle  now  suddenly 
changes  his  tone  to  thrilling  jubila- 
tion. From  threatening  penalty  for  un» 
hdief  he  rises  into  a  lofty  peal  of  exul- 
tation over  the  glories  of  faith.  This 
faith  is  not  solely  ground  of  safety ;  it 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  sublime  moral 
heroism.  It  is  the  basis  within  the 
soul  of  all  divine  hopes  and  of  all  heroic 
communion  witli  higher  things  above 
the  things  of  merely  animal  sense. 
This  he  illustrates  by  a  long  line  of 
glorious  examples  in  the  sacred  record 
from  the  creation  to  the  Christian  era. 
All  this  assumes  and  affirms  that  the 
tnie  Christian  faith  is  the  heir  and 
real  continuance  of  that  old  faith,  and 
that  the  now  faithful  Hebrews  will  bo 
heirs  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages,  and  will 
form  a  real  modern  extension  of  the  an- 
cient line  of  faitliful  heroes.  It  is  ero 
of  the  many  illustrations  in  Hebrews 
of  what  has  been  called  Pj^uI's  habit  of 
"  going  off  at  a  word,"  (and  a  proof  of 
his  authorship  of  this  book,)  that  this 
sublime  psean  is  hung  upon  the  word 
faith,  in  x,  38,  where  it  occurs  in  Paid's 
favourite  formula  of  justilication  by 
faith.  He  now  proceeds  to  show  that 
faith  is  not  only  justifying  but  inspir- 
ing, ennobling,  and  exalting  to  tlio 
soul.  Wo  may  further  add,  that  the 
deduction  of  tliia  \\wo\^  ^^c^wMxciXv  q\ 
faith  from  tV«  aaxvu^  i^v\\vc>l  Xi^'^'^> 
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things  lioped  for,  the  evidence  "of 


a  Rom.  &  24,  25 ;  2  Cor. 


amply  refutes  the  preposterous  pre- 
tence of  some  Grerman  expositors,  (as 
Liiuemann,)  that  the  idea  of  faith  in 
this  epistle  is  different  from  Paul's 
idea.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that, 
with  Paul,  faith  is  not  only  the  main- 
sjiring  of  our  salvation,  but  of  our 
^Lactification,  and  of  all  our  Christian 
graces,  virtues,  and  heroisms.  No- 
whsre  else,  indeed,  has  he  so  fully  ex- 
panded that  view  as  here ;  and  so  we 
readily  believe  that  it  is  lay  him  that 
it  is  here  expanded.  Is — The  present 
proposition  is  not  intended  as  a  com- 
plete definition  of  faith ;  but  is  such  a 
statement  or  modified  definition  as 
suits  our  author's  design  of  showing 
how  faith  is  the  quickening  inspira- 
tion of  lofty  enterprise.  Substance — 
The  Greek  word  (compounded  of  tJtto, 
under,  and  araatc,  standing)  signifies 
something  that  stands  under  an  over- 
lying object.  Originally  and  literally, 
it  signifies  a  basis,  foundation,  substra- 
tum. Our  word  substance,  (derived 
from  the  Latin  sitb,  under,  and  stans, 
sUmding,)  has  the  same  etymology,  and 
etymr -logically  the  same  meaning,  for 
substance  is  a  substratum,  or  base,  un- 
derlyhig  its  properties.  Hence  our 
trfuiphitors,  as  many  scholars,  here  put 
the  T7()rd  substance.  So  Chrysostom 
says,  "For  since  things  are  to  hope 
unsubstantiated,  faith  grants  to  them 
a  substance;  or  rather,  does  not  so 
much  grant,  as  be  itself  their  sub- 
stance, or  existence."  But  the  true 
force  of  the  writer's  proposition  is, 
we  think,  best  expressed  by  tlie  stricter 
meaning  of  the  word  hasi%  or  founda- 
tum.  The  whole  current  of  the  chapter 
shows  that  what  he  means  is,  that  faith 
is  within  tlie  soul  the  true  subjective 
fcUfbciatwn  of  all  subjective  divine  hopes 
RjiJ  all  supermundane  heroisms.  Hope, 
a.i.1  the  things  held  within  the  mental 
conception  as  things  hoped  for,  have 
for  their  subjective  basis  faith;  that 
power  by  wUich  all  that  is  transcend- 
ent and  heroic  is  embraced  in  the  mind. 
To  translate  tlie  word  confidence,  as 
Liineiuanti,  Dolitz^yih,  and  Alford  do, 
in  very  tint.    By  that  translation  we 


things  not  seen.      2   For  ^by  it 


•L  18 ;  5.  7. b  Verse  39. 


have  the  truism  that  faith  is  confidence, 
just  as  confidence  is  faith ;  which  are 
mere  identical  propositions.  Indeeil, 
faith  and  con^^dence  are  the  same  word 
in  different  languages;  so  that  we  have 
faith  is  faith.  Things  hoped  for  are 
viewed  subjectively,  as  things  witliin 
the  hoping  mind;  and  wltliin  the  same 
mind  their  subjective  basis  is  faith. 
The  soul  is  a  mirror  in  which  are  the 
images  of  fsiith  as  basis,  and  things 
hoped  for  as  superstructure.  Things 
hoped  for  is  emphatic,  suggesting  the 
inspiring  power  of  immortal  and  un- 
limited prospectives  within  our  con- 
ception. Evidence — Rather,  demons 
stratum,  as  Alford  and  others.  Things 
not  seen  are  like  a  geometrical  dia- 
gram, planting  a  demonstration  of  them- 
selves in  the  perceiving  mind.  That 
demonstration  is  received  and  realized 
by  the  elevated  fedth  faculty,  or  predis- 
position, and  is  itself  a  faith  forever. 
And  the  more  vivid  the  demonstration 
the  more  realizing  the  faith,  and  the 
more  heroic  the  soul  in  the  ascending 
direction.  Things  not  seen,  are  the 
realities  of  God  and  his  universe  out- 
side the  visible  world,  which  are  re- 
vealed to  our  higher  intuitions  by  na 
ture,  by  divine  manifestation,  or  b> 
the  written  record.  The  animal  man, 
the  sensualist,  never  thinks  of  or  tnily 
embraces  these  truths.  The  worldly 
forget  them.  The  atheist  denies  them. 
And  these  are  all  incapable  of  that 
spiritual  heroism  recorded  of  t*he  an- 
.cient  worthies. 

There  is  an  obvious  parallelism  in 
the  clauses  substance  of  thisigs  hoped 
for — evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
There  appears,  also,  to  be  an  anti-climax. 
The  former  clause  is  more  impressive, 
and  especially  more  impressive  for  the 
author's  inspiring  purpose,  than  the 
latter.  We  would  explain  this  by  say- 
ing that  the  last  is  epexegetical,  or  ex- 
planatory; being,  as  it  were,  its  con- 
firmatory echo.  Faith  is  the  suf/fcetive 
prop  of  our  hopes  by  being  the  realization 
of  the  great  Unseen.  How  feeble  a  ren- 
derinjj;  confidence  is  of  the  word  for 
\ BubBltaxice^  vtcbcTaoi^^^i'yposicwis,)  and 
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tlie  ciders  obtained  a  good  report. 
3  Through  faith  we  understand 
that  'the  worlds  were  framed  by 

c  C^eD.  1. 1 ;  Psa.  33.  6;  John 

how  uniformly  it  means  the  underlay, 
or  basis  of  confidence,  or  other  thing, 
is  a  point  worthy  further  illustration. 
Thus  (taking  several  examples  in  Rob- 
inson's Greek  Testament  Lexicon)  a 
classical  author  speaks  of  the  hypos- 
tasis (basis -energy)  of  the  soul  under 
endurance  of  torments ;  just  as  a  horse- 
man speaks  of  tlie  "  bottom,"  or  basal 
strength,  of  his  steed.  Another  says, 
•'all  the  hypostoMs  (underlying  vigour) 
of  the  bowels."  Another,  of  "  the  ap- 
peal ance  of  weal  til,  but  not  the  hypos- 
tasis,^^ (underlying  reality.)  So  Paul 
(2  Cor.  xi,  17)  speaks  of  "this  hyposta- 
sis, or  basis  of  our  boasting."  So  (Heb. 
X,  35)  the  beginning  of  our  self-basing 
in  Christ.  ,  So,  also,  several  passages  ad- 
duced from  tlie  Septuagint  by  Whitby, 
and  feebly  rendered  by  him  confidence,  or 
expectation.  In  Ruth  i,  12  it  is  asked, 
Is  there  to  me  any  basis  of  a  husband? 
Kzek.  xix,  5:  All  her  basis  was  lost. 
Psalm  Ixxxix,  47 :  All  my  basis  is  from 
thee.  In  all  these  cases  is  meant  rath- 
er the  subjective  underlay  of  a  sub- 
jective coutidence  than  the  confidence 
itself. 

2.  For — ^In  proof  of  its  high  inspir- 
ing power  is  the  whole  Hue  of  heroic 
examples.  Not  by  it,  as  an  instru- 
ment, but  rather  in  it,  as  a  state  or 
condition.  It  was  as  in  a  frame  or 
atmosphere  of  faith  that  the  worthies 
were  heroes.  Its  air  was  an  exhilara- 
tion and  a  tonic.  The  elders — The 
men  of  the  olden  time,  our  illustrious 
spiritual  ancestry.  Obtained  a  good 
report-^Litorally,  were  well  witnessed 
p} — received  a  noble  testimony;  that 
is,  from  God,  as  Abel  and  Enoch, 
in  verses  4  and  5.  The  witness  to 
them  was  immediate  and  direct;  and 
it  is  also  in  the  whole  line  verified  by 
the  Old  Tostjunent  record. 

3.  Through  faith — As  instrument, 
or  mejius.  We — Liincmann  justly 
notes,  that  while  this  example  com- 
mences the  series  with  the  creation, 
it  does  not  form  one  example  in  the 
line  of  elders ;  for  it  is  ixre  wlio  enter- 1 


the  word  of  God,  so  that  tilings 
which  are  ^en  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear.     4   By 

1.3;  chap.  1.3;  3  Pet.  3.  5. 

tain  thisi;  faith,  and  not  the  elders 
alone,  though,  perhaps,  the  we  is  in- 
clusive of  the  elders.  The  proper 
rciisons  why  our  author  begins  with 
this  insbince  are:  1.  That  it  is  at  the 
chronological  beginning  of  the  series, 
namely,  at  the  very  creation  itself; 
and,  2.  It  exemplifies  the  last  clause 
of  the  definition;  it  shows  how  faith 
is  demonstration  of  the  unseen,  of  the 
supermundane.  What  this  faith  is, 
we  know,  for  we  all  entertain  it. 
We  understand — The  Greek  verb  ex- 
presses action  of  the  higher,  or  intui- 
tive, faculties  of  man,  the  spirit;  tliat 
is,  we  intuitize.  This  intuitive  faculty 
sees  the  invisible  truth  by  direct  look- 
ing at  it,  as  the  eye  sees  a  visible  ob- 
ject. See  note  on  1  Thess.  v,  23. 
Were  framed — Were  brought  to  com- 
pletion from  crude  conditions.  The 
word  does  not  designate  absolute  crea- 
tion from  nothiwj,  but  an  adjusting  of 
parts  and  a  construction  of  a  symmet- 
rical whole.  By  the  word  of  God — 
By  the  divine  command,  as  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis — a  figurative  ex- 
pression for  the  divine  energy  in  action. 
There  is  here  no  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal "Word,  nor  to  the  mediation  of  the 
Son  in  the  creation,  as  in  i,  2,  but  an  af- 
firmation that  God  is  maker.  So  that — 
Rather,  to  the  end  that.  God's  word,  or 
active  energy,  framed . . .  the  worlds 
purposely,  so  that  the  visible  spnmg 
not  from  things  appearing.  Things 
which  are  seen — The  completed  sys- 
tem of  definite  things  making  up  the 
visible  world.  Or,  as  the  singular  is 
used  in  the  Greek,  to  fSXeTrufievov,  liter- 
ally, the  seen,  the  visible,  it  means  the 
whole  system  taken  as  a  complex  unit. 
Things  that  do  appear— The  differ- 
ence between  the  seen,  or  the  msihle, 
and  the  appear,  or  apparent,  is,  tliat 
the  former  is  considered  as  perceived 
by  only  the  one  sense  of  si^jht,  the  lat- 
ter by  any  sense  or  perceptive  power; 
and  if  by  any  percoplive  power,  divine 
as  well  as  human,  then  tJie  non-ai^^a- 
rent  would  \iCi  \i\jo\i\,  ^^\n*5\ssqX.  \a  'O^v^ 
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faith  '•Abel  ofTered  unto  God  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain, 
by  which  he  obtained  witness  that 

d  Gen.  4. 4 ;  1  John  3. 13. e  Gen.4. 10 ;  Matt. 

non-existent;  for  what  omhiscience  can- 
not perceive  must  be  non-existent.  It 
is  disputed  wliether  tlie  not  connects 
with  made,  so  as  to  say  that  the  visi- 
•Ue  was  not  made,  or  did  not  come 
from  the  apparents^  or  with  appear,  so 
as  to  say  that  the  visible  came  from 
the  non-apparents.  Though  tlie  order 
of  the  Greek  words  suggests  the  for- 
mer, yet  Stuart  and  Delitzscli  ably 
maintain,  by  good  Greek  precedents, 
the  latter.  And  rendering  it  the  visible 
nyst&in.  was  made  from  iwn-apparents^ 
the  non-appa/rents  Delitzsch  holds  to 
be  the  creative  divine  powers  and 
forces.  In  that  case  the  meaning 
would  be,  tliat  creation  is  by  omnipo- 
tence out  of  nothing.  Stuart,  however, 
ingeniously  suggests,  that  to  say  tliat 
the  world  was  made  "  out  of  notiiing," 
seems  to  imply  that  notliing  was  a  some- 
thing out  of  which  it  was  made,  and  he 
concludes  that  our  autlior  expresses  the 
thouglit  correctly  when  he  says,  that 
tlie  visible  was  not  made  out  of  per- 
ceptible antecedents,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
previous  materials.  But,  note,  1.  The 
force  of  the  word  framed,  meaning 
constntcted,  put  together^  indicates  that 
our  nutlior  is  describing  formatwn  of 
'worlds,  not  origination  of  their  sub- 
stJince.  He  is  speaking  of  shaping  ma- 
terials into  organisms,  not  bringing  the 
materials  into  existence  from  non-ex- 
istence. 2.  The  Greek  word  for  made 
signifies  to  begin  to  ^xist,  to  become,  to 
take  existence;  but  to  begin  to  exist  as 
a  framed  system.  We  have,  then,  the 
rendering:  the  worlds  were  framed  so 
that  the  visible  system  came  into  existence 
f'om.  non-apparents.  It  is,  tlien,  of  the 
organizing  of  th«  visible  system  tliat  our 
writer  is  speaicing.  And  what  are  the 
non-apparents  from  which  it  took  or- 
ganic existence?  3.  If  we  rightly  un- 
derstand, they  are  the  primitive  ele- 
ments— the  chaas  of  Genesis.  Pliilos- 
oi)!iers  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
atoms  of  which  things  consist,  and 
the  worlds  were  fr'amed,  are  them- 


he  was  righteous,  God  testifying 
of  his  gifts:  and  by  it  he  being 
dead  «'yet  speaketh.     5  By  faith 

S3. 35 ;  chap.  13.  34. 3  Or,  i»  yet  wpoktn  t{/C 

selves  imperceptible  to  any  human  sense. 
They  are,  individually,  so  minute  that 
no  eye  and  no  magnifying  powor  can 
reach  them.  Nobiady  ever  saw  the 
aU/niy  though  every  body  believes  its  ex- 
istence. We  see  it  by  the  eye,  not  of 
sense,  but  of  intuitive  reason.  That 
is,  by  faith  we  intuitize  that  the  worlds 
were  organized,  so  that  the  visible  system 
took  organic  form  from  imperceptible  de- 
ments. 

4.  Abel — ^Passing  in  significant  si- 
lence the  first  of  the  human  race, 
Adam,  and  the  first  born  of  the  race, 
Cain,  our  author  finds  in  the  second 
born,  Abel,  the  first  decisive  instance 
of  lieroic  faith.  More,  excellent 
sacrifice — Literally,  a  more  sacrifice; 
it  was  more  truly  an  actual  offering 
than  Cain's,  because  offered  in  faith. 
By  "which,  may  by  its  gender  be  re- 
ferred to  faith  or  to  sacrifice.  Liine- 
mann  and  Alford  refer  it  to  the  former; 
but  by  faith... by  which  makes  a 
very  awkward  structure  of  sentence. 
The  true  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
his  faithful  sacrifice  it  was  which 
obtained  witness  from  God,  ex}libi^ 
ited  in  the  divine  "respect"  thereto. 
Genesis  iv,  4.  God  testifying — The 
Septuagint  says,  (Gen.  iv,  4,)  "And  God 
looked  upon  Abel  and  upon  his  gifts." 
Yet  is  not  a  designation  of  time,  but 
signifies  notwithstanding,  and  points  the 
antithesis  that,  though  dead,  he  nev- 
ertheless speaks.  But  the  permanent 
present  tense  of  speaks  expresses  the 
full  idea  that  Abel  is  fbrever  spieakuig. 
What  he  speaks  is  not  here  said  In 
xii,  24,  our  autlior,  in  allusion  to  Gen- 
esis iv,  10,  makes  the  blood  of  Abel 
speak  terrible  things;  but  here,  by  his 
faith  and  sacrifice  Abel  speaks  some- 
thing glorious;  namely,  he  tells  us 
through  all  ages  that  faith,  evidenced 
by  good  works,  obtains  favour  and 
testimony  from  God.  He  is  the  first 
memorable  example  that  piety  luid 
God,  as  agaiust  wickedueaa,  are  on  \Xw 
same  side. 
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'^Knoch  was  'translated  that  he 
shosid  not  see  death;  ''and  was 
not  found,  beqanse  God  had  trans- 
lated him:  for  before  his  transla- 
tion he  had  this  testimony,  that  he 
pleased  God.     6  But  without  faith 

/  Geneab  6.  23.  91 g  S  Kings  2.  11 ;  Psalm 

' 86.48. 

5.  Example  of  Enoch.  Transkited 

—Transferred,  like  Elijah,  (2  Kings 
ii,  11,)  bodily  from  earth  to  heaven. 
That — In  order  that.  It  was  the  di- 
vino  purpose  that  Enoch  should  be 
in  the  patriarchal  dispensation  the 
example  of  the  immortality  of  man 
and  the  plorification  of  the  faithful. 
So  was  Elijah  in  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ;  and,  crowning  all,  Christ  in  his 
own  dispensation.  So  the  pro-Christ- 
ian writer,  Simch,  says,  (xliv,  16,) 
"Enoch  pleased  the  Lord,  and  was 
translated,  an  example  of  repentance 
to  the  generations."  And,  again, 
(xlix,  14,)  •*  Upon  the  earth  was  no  man 
created  like  Enoch;  for  he  was  oven 
taken  up  from  the  earth."  And  Jose- 
phus  says,  "He  went  to  the  divinity." 
That — In  order  that;  expressive  of 
the  divine  purpose.  See  death  — 
Experience  death,  Luke  ii,  26.  He 
passed  thus  the  glorious  resurrection 
"change"  (note  on  1  Cor.  xv,  51)  with- 
out passing  through  the  agony  of  dis- 
solution. His  spirit  dwelt  not  in  para- 
dise; but  both  body  and  spirit  ascended 
to  the  highest  heaven.  Not  found — 
No  human  search  on  earth  could  dis- 
cover him.  So  Livy  says  of  Romulus, 
"Nor  then  was  Romulus  on  earth." 
He  had  this  testimony — That  is,  it 
8t*inds  testified,  before  his  transla- 
tion, in  the  Grenesis  history,  (Genesis 
v,  24,)  that  he  "  walked  with,"  that  is, 
pleased,  God. 

6.  But — This  testimony  could  not 
have  been  given  to  Enoch  without 
faith.  For — ^A  universal  reason,  alike 
for  Enoch  and  for  us.  Impossible — 
For  without  faith  on  our  part  there 
ean  be  no  mutual  communion  with 
God.  In  order  to  "walk  with  God"  a 
man  must  have  sympathy,  love,  and 
duth  towards  God.  Cometh  to  God 
— To  worship,  as  the  Israelites  came 
into  his  prosiAice  in  tlie  sanctuary. 


it  ia  impossible  to  please  him:  for 
he  that  cometii  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  re  warder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 
7  By  faith  »Noah,  being  warned 
of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet, 

A 2  Kings  3.  16.17:  Jer.  3a  26;  Rev.  U.  9,  12. 
i  Gen.  6. 13, 22. 

Compare  vii,  25;  x,  1.  He  is^An 
atheist  cannot  adore  GkwL  God's  ad- 
mitted existence  is  the  first  condition 
of  possible  worship.  And  faith  in  the 
existence  of  the  true  God  is  necessary 
to  true  worship.  He  may  be,  indeed, 
imperfectly  apprehended ;  the  concep- 
tion may  be  limited  and  finite.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  must  be  held  by  faith  to 
be  a  supreme  Being,  who  is  on  th<3 
side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Ho 
is  felt  to  be  the  personal  "power  with- 
out us,"  and  above  us,  "that  makes 
for  righteousness."  As  such  this  holy 
line  of  witnesses,  running  adown  the 
pages  of  sacred  history,  realized  God 
in  their  "faith."  And  this  realization 
of  a  holy  Supreme  it  was  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  idolaters  of  all 
lands  and  ages,  and  from  atheists.  By 
this  faith  they  aspired  to  communion 
with  and  likeness  to  a  righteous  God, 
and  God  accepted  their  faith,  however 
imperfect,  "for  righteousness."  Ho 
granted  them  his  favour,  communed 
with  them  by  his  Spirit,  revealed  him- 
self by  a  whole  series  of  supernatural 
manifestations,  and  prepared  their  race 
for  the  bringing  forth  of  his  Son  in  due 
time.  A  rewarder — Tliey  believed 
that  inestimable  blessings  would  de- 
scend from  the  friendship  of  th«  Holy 
God.  Diligently  seek  him — The  ex- 
pressive Greek  verb,  kK^TiTeiv^  is,  seek 
him  out  from;  that  is,  j^'ow  all  idolat*  les, 
atheisms,  and  wickednesses,  t.lod  has 
his  witness  in  every  human  heart;  yet 
through  that  witness  must  He  be  sought 
out 

7.  Example  of  Noah.  Not  seen — 
An  allusion  to  verse  1.  Things  not 
seen,  are  often  things  not  hoped  for, 
but  the  reverse.  As  yet — But  were 
soon  to  bo  seen  j  in  this  a  striking 
parallel  of  our  unseen  future  of  death, 
resurrection,  judgment,  and  eternity. 
Well  for  ua  ii  our  l?i\.Ywv\v\\\Q'!»»'5i\Xi\\\^^ 
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"moved  with  fear,  "^prepared  an 
ark  to  tlie  snvinpf  of  bis  lionse;  l)y 
the  which  he  condemned  the  world, 
and  became  heir  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  l)y  faith.  §  By  ftiith 
"Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to 
go  out  iuto  a  place  which  he  should 
after  receive   for  an   inheritance, 


8  Or,  heififf  wary. 
8.22;4. 13:Phil.3.9 


■ki  Pet.  S.  2a iRom. 

Gen.  12.1,4;  Acts  7.2-4. 


not  seen  as  yet  results,  like  Noah^s, 
iu  our  salvation.  Moved  with  fear 
— A  reverent  and  faithful  fear  pro- 
duced by  the  warning,  and  his  ^th 
therein.  The  word  which,  may  be 
grararaatically  referred  either  to  sal- 
vation, ark,  or  faith.  Most  modern 
commentiitors  refer  it  to  faith.  Note 
on  verse  4.  Condemned  the  world 
— Not  as  judge  but  as  witness,  exhib- 
iting proof  that  they  wore  guilty  in 
not  taking  warning,  and  tni sting  by 
faith  in  God.  Compare  Matthew  xii, 
41,  42^  Luke  xi,  31,  32;  Rom.  ii,  27. 
They  loved  their  sins  and  disbelieved 
God.  It  is  a  solemn  spectacle  to  see 
one  man  right  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  wrong.  Let  no  man  depend 
upon  numbers  for  salvation.  God  is 
greater  than  the  world.  Righteous- 
ness . . .  by  faith — The  doctrine  of  Paul, 
of  Luther,  and  of  Wesley.  Wo  become 
friends  with  God  by  entire  trust  in 
God.  And  the  passage  is  a  remarka- 
ble occult  proof  of  Pauline  authorship; 
showing  Paul  as  assuming  that  his 
words  are  now  well  understood  from 
hjs  fonner  treatment  of  that  subject. 

8.  Example  of  Abraham.  As  tWe 
great  typical  example  of  faith,  both 
with  Jewish  writers  (note  on  Gal.iii,6) 
and  St.  Paul,  Abraham  with  Sarah  fills 
a  long  paragraph,  8-20.  And  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  treatment  here  is  good 
proof  that  Paul's  idea  of  faith  is  still 
the  same,  and  this  epistle  by  his  hand. 
Called — A  well  supported  reading  in 
the  Greek  would  read  Abraham  tlie 
called.  And  that  reading  would  mean, 
according  to  Delitzsch,  Abraham  the 
well  known,  or  historically  illustri- 
ous as  the  called — a  very  suitable  and 
signiticaiit  moaning.  But  Alford,  in 
Rccordsuico  with  the  old  Greek  com- 
wentators,  iutcrprota  it  the  man  who 


obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went.  9  By  faith  he 
sojourned  in  tlie  hind  of  promise, 
as  in  a  strange  country,  "dwelling 
in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, *the  hiirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise :  10  For  he  looked 
for  P  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 

n  Gen.  13. 8;  IB.  8, 18:  18. 1, 9. o  Chap.  &  17. 

p  Chap.  13.22;  18.14. 

previously  was  called  Abram,  and  was 
subsequently  named  Abraham.  The 
reading,  however,  without  the  article, 
is,  probably,  the  true  one,  anl  tlie  r«f- 
erence  is  to  "the  call  of  Abraham."  Go 
out  into  a  place — Modern  research 
suggests  the  probability  that  Abra- 
ham's gcfing  out  was  part  of  a  great 
western  movement  of  the  Asiatic  peo- 
ples. But  Abraham's  great  peculiarity 
was,  that  he  went  under  divine  guid- 
ance, about  to  plant  a  special  race  in 
a  special  spot  for  a  future  divine  his- 
tory. By  his  faithfulness  he  became 
the  founder  of  that  race  whose  history 
stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Went  out — As  Noah  launched 
forth  upon  the  unknown  waters,  so 
Abraham  started  forth  into  unknown 
lands.  So  the  man  of  faith  looks  on- 
ward and  upward  to  an  unknown  but 
blessed  home. 

9.  A  strange — That  is,  as  somebody 
else's,  and  not  his  own,  country; 
though  by  divine  promise  most  truly 
his  own.  Tabernacles — ^Tliat  is,  tents; 
the  abodes  of  wanderers  and  strangers, 
the  striking  image  of  transitory  resi- 
dence. Same  promise — And  same 
faith,  as  in  verse  21. 

10.  For — ^Reason  for  his  adventur-^ 
ous  movement;  he  had  a  higher  land 
in  view,  which  regulated  his  course 
in  this  earthly  land.  A  city — Unlike 
this  rural  earthly  land.  Foundations 
—  Unlike  these  tents,  so  soon  to  be 
taken  up,  and  so  easily  blown  away. 
The  city  was  not,  as  Grotius  under- 
stood, the  future  earthly  Jerusalem; 
but  that  higher  and  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, the  antitype  of  the  lower.  See 
note  on  Gal.  iv,  22  and  26.  Builder — 
TexviTTjc,  artist,  or  architect  Ilerbort 
Spencer  ridicules  feebly  the  doctrine  of 
a'eaiion  by  divine  mind  and  power; 
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9\vh3se  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
11  Through  faith  also  •"  Sarah  her- 
self received  strength  to  conceive 
seed,  and  "was  delivered  of  a  child 
when  she  was  past  age,  because 
she  judged  him  *  faithful  who  had 
promised.  12  Therefore  sprang 
there  even  of  one,  and "  him  as  good 
as  dead,  ''so  many  as  the  stars  of 
the  sky  in  multitude,  and  as  the 


q  Chap.  8.  4;  Rct.  21.  2.  10.— 

18. 11, 14 ;  21.  2. ft  Luke  1.  216.- 

chap.  lO.  23. u  Rom.  4.  19.— 

Koin.4.  Id. 


-r  Gen.  17.  19; 
—t  Rom.  4.  21 ; 
-uGen.  22.  17; 


Styling  it,  wittily,  as  he  seems  to  think, 
"  the  carpenter  theory  of  creation,"  as 
if  a  carpenter  were  a  very  low  thing. 
5ret  poetry,  oratory,  and  the  Bible,  de- 
light to  style  God  the  architect,  build- 
er, and  maker,  of  the  worlds. 

11.  Herself — Through  whom  it  was 
all  along  assumed  that  the  promise 
was  to  become  effected.  Or,  as  some 
understand  it,  herself  who  was  for- 
merly barren;  or,  as  others,  herself, 
who  was  at  first  faithless.  We  prefer 
the  first,  though  we  find  it  unsuggestM 
by  any  commentator.  Past  age — That 
is,  of  child  bearing.  Notes  on  iv,  16, 17. 

12.  Therefore  sprang  there — And 
now  comes  the  point  that  renders 
these  events  and  characters  most  il- 
lustrious to  every  Hebrew  memory. 
From  this  miraculous  point  sprang 
his  chosen  race.  The  Messianic  race, 
like  the  Messiah  himself,  had  a  su- 
pernatural birth.  Abraham  was  that 
Christ  might  be;  and  Sarah  was  the 
ancestress  of  the  blessed  mother  of 
Jesus.  Even  of  one — From  one  foun- 
tain head,  Abraham,  all  the  diverging 
streams  of  the  tribes  sprang.  Dead 
— And  so  from  a  divinely  energized 
source.  Israel  was  miracle-born.  Ev- 
ery Hebrew  read  in  the  narrative  proof 
that  he  was  a  son  of  God.  The  human 
race  was  bom  from  Adam;  again  from 
Noah;  the  Jewish  race  from  energized 
Abraham.  Multitude— Forming  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  even  now  spread 
through  all  the  earth.  Stars. .  .sand 
— ^The  most  natural  images  in  primi- 
tive times  of  a  number  beyond  enu- 
meration. So  in  old  Herodotus,  the 
oracle  is  made  to  aajr,  "i  know  tho 


sand  which  is  by  the  sea  shore  in- 
numerable. 13  These  all  died  *in 
faith,  ''not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  *  having  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of 
them^  and  embraced  them,  and  y  con- 
fessed tliat  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  eartli.  14  For  they 
that  say  such  things 'declare  plainly 
that  they  seek  a  country.     1 5  And 

4  Gr^ek,  according  to  faith. w  Ver.  ^il 

—a  Ver.  27 ;  John  8.  56. v  Gen.  23.  4 ;  47.  s« ; 

1  Chron.  29.  15;  Psa.  89.  12;  119. 19;  1  Pet.  1. 17 ; 
2. 11. g  Chap.  13. 14. 

number  of  the  sand  and  the  measures  of 
the  sea."  And  so  God  said  to  Abraham, 
(Gen.  xxii,  17,)  "I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the 
sand  which  is  upon  tlie  sea  shore." 

13.  These  all  died  in  faith— They 
not  only  lived  faithful  lives,  but  in 
(not  hy)  fEiith  they  died.  The  fact 
that  they  saw  not  tho  fulfilled  prom- 
ises shook  not  their  final  faith.  From 
their  dying  beds  they  looked  forwartl 
to  the  heavenly  country.  To  the  all, 
here,  some  commentators  note  Enoch 
as  an  "exception,"  who  did  not  die. 
Others  say,  all  who  really  died,  died 
in  faith.  Perhaps  the  all,  however, 
refers  only  to  Abraham's  descendants, 
of  whom  alone  12-16  seems  to  speak. 
Received  (the  fulfilment  of)  the  prom- 
ises. Seen  them  afsu:  off- — As  a  ship^s 
company  descry  a  distant  lighthouse: 
or  as  Mo^es,  from  the  summit  of  Nebo, 
surveyed  the  distant  hills  and  plains, 
and  cities  and  rivers,  of  the  land  to 
which  he  was  heir,  but  must  never  in 
life  possess.  Bmbraced — Or,  saluted 
them.  So  Xenophon's  army  of  tho 
ten  thousand,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Euxine,  which  was  to  terminate  their 
wilderness  wandering,  shouted  —  the 
first  giving  the  word  to  all  the  rest — 
"Thalatta!  tlialattal"  the  sea^  the  sea. 
Pilgrims  on  the  earth — Having  a  land 
in  heaven,  of  which  this  promised  land 
was  type  and  earnest. 

14.  Say  such  things — Confess  them- 
selves pilgrims  on . . .  earth.  A  coun- 
try— A  home-land,  which,  cejisiug  to  be 
nomads  and  immigrants,  tlicy  can  call 
"  my  country."  The  pilgrim  here  lon^a 
for  the  coimtry  ol  \.\ia  T^^\\x\wi>Aa\!u 
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truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful 
of  that  country  from  whence  they 
came  out,  they  might  liave  had 
opportunity  to  have  returned. 
16  But  now  they  desire  a  better 
country^  that  is,  a  heavenly :  where- 
fore God  is  not  ashamed  "to  be 
called  their  God :  for  ''he  hath  pre- 

a  Exod.  3. 6, 15 :  Matt-.  32. 32 :  Acts  7.S2. h  Phil. 

8.  aO;  chap.  13. 14. c  Gen.  22. 1,  9. 

.  15.  Mindful  of  that  country — If  the 
emigrating  Abraham  had  dropped  his 
faith,  and  given  up  the  promises  as  to 
Canajm,  he  could  have  gone  back  to 
Chaldca  at  any  chosen  time.  He  would 
tlicn  have  resigned  the  future  earthly 
Jerusalem,  the  foundership  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and  the  fatlier- 
hood  of  the  Messiah.  He  and  his  might 
have  gone  into  the  idolatry  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  have  been  forgotten. 

16.  Ylovr — In  accepting  tlie  inheri- 
tance of  Canaan,  tlioy  read  a  title  clear 
to  a  better... a  heavenly  country. 
And  outside  of  the  lleshly  Israel  there 
^ave  been  faithful  souls  belonging  to 
the  true  1  snicl.  Anaxugoras,  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  (as  Laertius  tells  us,) 
being  asked,  "Care  you  not  for  your 
country?"  replied,  "Speak  gently,  for 
I  care  ardently  for  my  country,"  point- 
ing towards  heaven.  And  Plato  said, 
"  Man  is  a  heavenly  plant,  not  an  earth- 
ly." God  is  not  ashamed — The  God 
of  the  \mi verso  condescends  to  be  God 
to  these  immigrant  pilgrims.  All  the 
stars  of  limitless  astronomy,  lifeless 
things  as  they  are,  are  not  as  deiir  to 
God  as  one  faithful  human  souL  Their 
God — His  title  of  honour  is  not  merely 
that  ho  w;a5,  but  that  he  ever  is,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Por — 
In  proof  that  he  is  specially  their  God. 
Prepared  ...  a  city — The  heavenly 
counterpart  of  which  the  eartlily  is  type 
and  earnest. 

17.  Abraham,  the  father  and  foun- 
der, is  still  continued.  Our  author  has, 
in  previous  verses,  shown  how  by  faith 
of  Abraliam  Israel  received  miraculous 
origin.  Eut  a  later  crisis  Cime.  It 
st^cmed  as  if  b}--  God's  command  the 
miracle-born  race  was  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  knife  of  its  founder.     By  the  sac- 

ridco.ot  Jaunc  the  tJirciid  was  to  be 


pared  for  them  a  city.  17  By  faith 
•'Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  of- 
fered up  Isaac:  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises  ^  offered  up 
liis  only  begotten  son,  1§  "Of 
whom  it  was  said,  «That  in  Isaac- 
shall  thy  seed  be  called:  19  Ac- 
counting that  God  ^was  able  to 

<2Jaine82.21. — 5 Or,  7b. 0Gen.n.l2;Bomi 

9.  7. — /Horn.  4. 17, 1ft,  21. 

severed,  and  in  Isaac  all  Israel  must 
die.  But  as  Isaac^s  birth  was  in  a  fig« 
ure  an  incarnation,  so  his  rescue  from 
the  sacrificial  knife  was  in  a  figure  a 
resurrection.  Tried — Tempted,  in  the 
sense  of  a  divine  desire  that  he  should 
prove  faitliful  upon  triaL  Not  that 
God  needs  proof  to  know  what  he 
would  do ;  but  faith  exists  for  works 
and  self-evidence,  by  manifestation  to 
the  world.  Man  is  by  nature  not  only 
a  reflective,  but  an  active  being.  Faith 
is  in  the  heart,  that  it  may  resist  evil, 
work  good,  and  so  evolve  a  glorious 
history.  Probation  is  the  scene  for 
faith  to  act  itself  out  in,  and  prove  its 
own  genuineness  before  the  Infinite, 
and  to  the  finite.  Only  begotten — 
Since  Ishmael  was  counted  for  notli- 
ing,  as  being  of  ignoble  birth,  and  out- 
side the  promises. 

18.  In  Isaac — On  this  phrase  Alford 
notes  :  "  'Three  ways,'  says  Delitzsch, 
'of  interpreting   this  are  possible — 

1.  After  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  named; 

2.  In,  through,  of,  Isaac  shall  seed  be 
called  into  being  to  thee;  3.  In  Isaac 
shall  seed  be  named  to  thee ;  that  is, 
in  or  through  him  shall  it  come  that  a 
seed  of  Abraliam  shall  be  possible.' 
Then  he  puts  aside  the  first,  seeing  that 
only  once  is  the  seed  of  Abniham  called 
Isaac,  [Amos  vii,  9 ;]  and  the  second, 
seeing  tliat  the  Hebrew  word  for  caU 
[though  sometimes  bearing  ilie  mean- 
ing, see  Isa.  xli,  4]  never  so  absohitelj 
signifies  'to  call  into  existence,'  as  it 
must  on  that  interpretation;  and  ho 
prefers  the  third:  in  Isaac,  through 
and  in  descent  from  him,  shall  thy  seed 
be  willed  thy  seed :  that  is,  only  Isaac'3 
descendants  shall  be  known  as  Abra- 
ham's seed." 

19.  Accounting — ^Wliat,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  the  real  cxcellenco  of  Abra- 
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raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ; 
from  wheuee  also  he  received  him 

g  Genesis 

ham's  celebrated  faith  ?  Was  it  that 
lie  accepted  a  sensible  phenomenon 
claiming  to  be  Jehovali  as  a  real  the- 
ophany,  a  Gk>d  made  manifest?  That 
miglit  be  the  same  credulity  in  super- 
natural appeanmces  as  we  at  the  pres- 
ent djiy  contemn.  Or  was  it,  that  being 
linnly  sure  that  it  was  Grod  who  com- 
manded, ho  unflinchingly  obeyed?  But 
then  who  would  not,  if  he  was  sure 
tliat  the  tnie  Infinite  commanded,  obey  ? 
Wo  may  reply:  1.  That  Abraham  first 
hiid  turned  away  from  an  idolatrous 
world  in  Chaldea,  and  then  had  sought 
for  the  true  and  holy  Grod,  as  he  is  in 
truth.  In  so  doing  he  obeyed  the  high- 
est aspirations  of  the  human  spirit.  He 
was,  therefore,  eminently  %f^}U^  and  his 
righteousness  was  a  seekmg,  aspiring, 
and  holy  faith.  2.  To  that  holy  faith, 
in  the  midst  of  a  faithless  world,  God 
did  supematurally  respond.  Not  mere- 
ly, tliough  clearly,  by  the  visible  phe- 
nomenon, but  also  by  the  witness  of 
his  Spirit  That  Spirit  produced  in 
Abraham  that  faith  which  is  demon- 
ttrcUion  (see  our  note  on  verse  1)  of  the 
holy  truth.  Abraliam,  then,  had  that 
knowing  of  Grod  possessed  by  the  spir- 
itual intuitions,  which  is  dear  and  sure 
as  a  geometrical  demonstration  is  to 
the  pure  intellect.  If  any  enthusiast 
at  the  present  day,  sane  or  insane,  mis- 
takenly assumes  to  be  similarly  author- 
ized by  God,  and  proceeds  to  slaughter 
his  son,  he  must  bear  the  consequences 
of  hia  own  mistake.  He  can  no  more 
hold  the  Abrahamic  example  responsi- 
l  le  for  his  act  than  a  man  who,  fancy- 
ing himself  a  pubUc  executioner,  hangs 
Lis  son,  could  hold  the  law  of  capital 
punishment  responsible.  He  can  no 
more  plead  Abraham's  example  than  a 
modern  assailant  of  our  national  exist- 
ence can  pload  Washington's  example 
for  being  "  a  rebel."  3.  With  the  Holy 
One,  and  with  his  righteousness,  trutli, 
and  holiness,  the  heart  of  Abraham  rose 
in  symjKithy.  Between  the  Holy  and 
the  holy  there  wore  communion  and  one- 
ness. That  was  high  and  holy  faith. 
4.  When  God's  severe  command  came, 


in  a  figure.     20   By  faith  f  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerninij 


27.  27. 39. 


though  it  cut  Uie  father's  sensibilities, 
and  seemed  to  cut  asunder  Grod's  prom- 
ises, and  to  cut  off  tlie  holy  seed,  Jie  said 
that  Grod  was  true  and  right,  and  that 
all  these  evil  seemings  were  but  scom- 
ings.  The  glow  of  faitli  rose  above 
even  the  shrinkings  of  nature.  Hence 
was  tliis  narrative  recorded  for  our  en- 
sample.  There  is  a  fciithful  and  there 
is  a  faithless  people.  May  our  soul  be 
with  God,  and  all  the  human  follow- 
ers of  God,  tlie  faithful  of  whom  Abel 
was  first  instance,  and  Abraham  the 
great  exemplar.  God  was  able — 
And,  therefore,  the  riglit  result  was 
secure.  In  a  figure — So  divine  a  res- 
cue from  virtual  death  was  a  figure  of 
a  literal  resurrection.  So  that,  as 
Christ's  incarnation  was  typified  in 
Isaac's  birth,  his  resurrection  wjis 
typified  in  Isaac's  rescue  from  death. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  resurrection  in  its  debased  form,  as 
held  in  Chaldea,  was  known  to  Abra- 
ham. So  mingled  was  the  idea  witli 
idolatrous  conceptions  as  to  be  cau- 
tiously left  in  the  background  in  tlie 
Abrahamic  creed,  rather  shadowed  by 
earthly  types  and  implications  than 
boldly  expressed.  The  doctrine  of  the 
only  true  God  came  to  the  front,  and 
a  reliant  trust  in  him  was  clicrished 
that  his  favour  was  assurance  of  all 
good,  present  and  future,  reflected  in 
the  present.  The  fact  that  God  was 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  God,  in- 
sured by  gracious  impUcation  their  fu- 
ture existence. 

20.  Concerning  things  to  come— 
It  is  not  qxiite  true  that  prophets  first 
arose  in  the  later  history  of  Israel. 
For  Abraham  was  "a  prophet."  Gen." 
XX,  7.  The  recorded  paternal  bless- 
ings of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  were 
prophecies,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  unrecorded  prophecies  they  ut- 
tered. The  lineal  family — nay,  we  may 
say  the  lineal  race — was  for  ages  sus- 
ceptible to  presentiment  and  predictive 
frames.  Their  natural  temperament, 
therefore,  was  a  basis  of  \)oaavbU\fc^  q1 
divine  reveiaUou.    T\i'a  «M^rDkaX.>tt^'' 
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things  to  come.  21  By  faith 
Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying, 
*»  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph ; 
and  •  worshipped,  T^anin^  upon  the 
top  of  his  staff.  22  By  faith  ^  Jo- 
seph, when  he  died,  "made  men- 
tion of  the  departing  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  and  gave  command- 

h  Qeo.  48.  5, 16, 20. i Gen.  47. 31. — fc  Gen.  60. 

34,  S5 ;  Exod.  13. 19. 6  Or,  remembered, 

istic  person  is  often  unattractive,  and 
not  good  or  wise ;  but  when  wise  and 
good,  a  lofty  character  may  therefrom 
arise. 

21.  When  he  was  a  dying — Our 
author  blends  two  successive  scenes  in 
Jacob's  history:  Gen.  xlvii,  28-31,  and 
xlviii,  8-14.  In  the  former,  Jacob,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  in  a  dying  condition, 
called  for  Joseph,  and  exacted  from 
him  an  oath  to  convey  his  body,  when 
dead,  to  Canaan.  Then  it  is  added, 
"  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's 
head."  It  is  this  phrase  which  our  au- 
thor, in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint, 
interprets,  that  he  "  worshipped,  lean- 
ing upon  the  top  of  his  staff,"  verse  21. 
The  reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  this. 
The  same  Hebrew  word,  according  as  it 
is  differently  vowelled,  may  read  either 
staff  or  bed.  By  the  vowel  points  of  our 
present  Hebrew  Bibles  (which  points 
were  invented  and  inserted  in  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era)  it  reads  as  in  the 
English  translation.  But  our  author, 
probably  correctly,  follows  the  Septu- 
agint, a  Greek  translation  of  the  He- 
brew made  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ  Stuart  plausibly  argues 
that  the  eastern  bed  has  no  "head," 
and  forcibly  adds  that  no  such  phrase 
as  bed's  head  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Jacob,  having  obtained  his  oath 
from  Joseph,  devoutly  thanked  God, 
feebly  standing,  as  an  old  man,  and 
leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  8ta£E. 
Our  author  connects  this  event  with  the 
dying  blessing  of  his  sons  by  Jacob, 
because  the  whole  formed  one  d3ring 
prophecy  of  Israel's  future  in  Canaan. 

22.  Example  of  Joseph.    When  he 

died — The  patriarchs'  prophetic  faith 

grew  vivid,  on  their  death  bed,  so  that  in 

time  a  aeriea  of  predictions  a»ccumulatod 


ment  concerning  his  bones.  23  By 
faith  'Moses,  when  he  was  bom, 
was  hid  three  months  of  his  pa- 
rents, because  they  saw  he  was  a 
proper  child;  and  tliey  were  not 
afraid  of  the  king's  "command- 
ment. 24  By  faith  » Moses,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to 


I  Ezod.  2.2;  Acts  7. 


n  Exod.  2. 10, 11. 


Exod.  1.  16, 


in  the  Abrahamic  family,  all  pointing  to 
the  promised  land,  where,  accorduig  to 
the  Abrahamic  promise,  all  the  nations 
were  to  be  blessed  in  Abraham  and  his 
"  seed."  Truly,  though  we  know  not 
how  distinctly,  all  this  pointed  to  the 
chosen  "Seed,"  the  Messiah.  Made 
mention  of  the  departing — The  great 
IsraeUte-Egyptian  statesman  hold  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  predicted  the 
Canaanite  future.  Commandment — 
Thereby  giving  his  faith  a  tangible  form. 
23-29.  Example  of  Moses.  An  age 
of  prophetic  silence  and  national  suffer- 
ing intervenes,  when  £aith  again  re- 
vives in  Moses,  initiated  by  the  £sdth 
of  liis  parents.  And  this  was  a  new 
era  of  faith,  when,  from  merely  pre- 
dieting^  the  illustrious  leader,  Moses, 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  Pal- 
estinian inheritance.  Faith  went  forth 
in  heroic  enterprise,  and  a  new  dispen- 
sation was  founded,  second  in  great- 
ness only  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiali. 
And,  as  it  were  in  one  list,  our  author 
gathers  under  Moses  all  the  heroic  ex- 
amples until  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

23.  Parents — "fhe  word  is  hterally 
in  the  masculine— /a^^»;  and  Ben- 
gel  conjectures  that  the  hiding  wpi 
really  done  by  his  father  Amram,  aod 
his  paternal  grandfather,  (not  his  ma- 
ternal, who  was  Levi  himself,  but  his 
paternal,)  Kohath:  and  Kohath  was 
living  at  Moses's  birth.  But  Wet^teiu 
has  abundantly  shown  ihsktfaihers  was 
often  a  Greek  term  for  parents,  Were 
not  afraid — So  but  that  they  braved 
the  king's  commandment  to  destroy 
all  tlio  male  children. 

24.  Refused — Not,  probably,  by  any 
definite  act  of  refiisaij  but  by  preferring 
the  cfuiso  and  the  company  of  the 
bondsmen  over  those  of  the  courtion. 
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be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter ;  25  •  (Choosing  rather  to 
suffer  atHiction  with  the  people  of 
God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season;    26  Esteeming 

o  FBa.  SI.  la P  Chapter  13.  18. 1  Or,  for 

ChrUt. 

25.  Ohoosing — Our  author  express^ 
es  Moses's  choice  in  very  New  Testa- 
ment terms ;  designedly,  for  it  is  as  an 
example  to  his  Hebrew  fellow-Christ- 
ians ^lat  he  pictures  the  great  founder 
of  Hebraism.  These,  too,  had  to  desert 
the  popular  and  government  favour,  to 
suffer  rather  than  eqjoy  for  a  season. 
In  choosing  Christian  faith  rather 
than  Judaism,  they  are  the  true  follow- 
ers of  Moses. 

26.  Reproach  of  Christ — Still  more 
impressive  use  of  Christian  terms.  Not 
appreciating  the  author's  purpose  in 
this,  the  commentators  are  at  a  loss 
to  decide  why  Moses  should  be  said  to 
suffer  the  reproach  of  Christ.  Our 
author  means  to  tell  his  wavering  He- 
brews that  their  firm  adherence  to  the 
despised  Christ  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  faith,  and  choice,  and  suffer- 
ing, of  Moses.  It  was  truly  for  a  Mes- 
siah to  come  that  Moses  suffered;  it 
was  for  the  Messiah  that  has  come 
that  his  Hebrews  are  called  to  suffer. 
Hence,  in  ziii,  13,  he  applies  the  same 
expression  to  them.  Compare,  also, 
2  Cor.  i,  5,  and  CoL  i,  24.  Reward — 
Moses,  as  the  Hebrew  brethren  should, 
preferred  the  divine  favour  and  eternal 
blessedness  to  royal  rank.  Bloomfield, 
quoting  Doddridge,  well  says:  "  Surely 
tliat  reward  could  not  be  temporal  gran- 
ckur,  which  he  might  have  had  with 
much  greater  security  in  Egypt." 

27.  Forsook  Eg3rpt — Not  only  de- 
filined  the  royal  adoption  and  preferred 
his  kindred,  but  fully  and  finally  left 
the  land  of  Pharaoh.  A  large  majority 
of  commentators,  including  Delitzsch, 
Lunemann,  and  Alford,  refer  this  for- 
sook to  Moses'  flight  from  Egypt  to 
Midian,  (Exod.  ii,  11-15,)  when  menaced 
by  Pharaoh  for  killing  an  Egyptian. 
By  that  rendering  tlie  great  fact  of 
Moses's  life  is  left  unmentioncd,  and 
an  act  of  fear  and  flight,  rather  than 
heroic  fisdthi  is  selected.    Pharaoh,  we 


Pthe  reproach  'of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt: 
for  he  had  respect  unto  ^  the  recom* 
pense  of  the  reward.  27  By  I'aith 
•■  he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the 

Q  Cha«).  la  33. — r  Exod.  10.  28.  29;  12.  37;  18. 

17,  18. 

are  told,  "sought  to  slay  Moses,  but 
Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh." 
He  remained  long  years  concealed  in 
Midian,  until,  at  last,  Jehovah  there 
gave  him  his  call  to  his  great  mission. 
To  say  of  this  event  that  it  was  divine 
"  faith,"  "  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
king,"  contradicts  the  face  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  narrative,  which 
presents  it  as  a  long  process  of  fear, 
flight,  concealment,  and  inaction,  the 
dim  and  faithless  period  of  Moses's  life. 
For  that  interpretation,  however,  Lii- 
nemann  argues:  1.  To  make  forsook 
designate .  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  violates  the  chronological  order 
of  the  series  of  events,  for  that  exodus 
really  came  after  the  passover.  Ver.  28. 
2.  The  word  forsook  (/careAtTrcv,  kjl) 
is  too  slight  to  express  so  great  a 
movement  as  the  exodus.  3.  That  the 
exodus  after  xii,  31  was  commanded  by 
Pharaoh,  and  did  not  admit  "fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  king."  To  the  first 
we  reply,  that  the  exodus,  as  desig- 
nated by  forsook,  is  tlie  great  fact, 
under  which  the  passover  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sea  are  subordinate  parts, 
and  so  are,  with  propriety,  later  men- 
tioned. To  the  second^  that  refused, 
verse  24,  and  forsook,  are  co-ordi 
nate.  The  whole  statement  in  regard 
to  Moses  is  a  series  of  rejections  and 
overthrows  of  Egypt,  whicJi  our  autlior 
designs  to  be  paralleled  by  his  He- 
brews' rejection  and  overthrow  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Judaism.  Moses  refused 
his  sonship  to  Pharaoh's  daughter;  ho 
abandoned  Egypt;  he  established  the 
passover  under  which  Egypt's  firstlx>rn 
were  slain ;  he  passed  the  sea  in  which 
Egypt's  royalty  and  power  were  sub- 
merged. To  the  tliird  wo  answer,  that 
this  iforsook  includes  the  whole  move- 
ment from  Exodus  iii  to  the  complete 
clearance  from  Egypt  at  end  of  Exod. 
XV.  Pliaraoh's  order  in  Exod.  xii^  31 
was  but  an  incident.  mX\i'G^x^iaX'7^x^^3Dk 
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wrath  of  the  king :  for  he  endured, 
as  "seeing  him  who  is  invisible. 
2§  Tlirough  faith  '  lie  kept  the  pass- 
over,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood, 
lest  he  that  destroyed  the  firstborn 
should  touch  them.  29  By  faith 
"they  pjissed  through  the  Red  Sea 
as  by  dry  land:  which  the  Egyp- 
tians assaying  to  do  were  drowned. 
30  Bv  faith  ^  the  walls  of  Jericho 

— ™  "  ■  ■         ■      ■■      J 

«  Ver.  13. 1  Exod.  12.  21,  Ac. u  Exod.  14. 

22,29. V  Josh.  «.  20. w  Josh.  6.  23;  James 

2.  25. 8  Or,  that  were  disoOedient. 

of  the  king  which  Moses  long  braved 
in  accomplishing  the  exodus.  How 
ty]jical  is  this  whole  picture  of  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Christian  Hebrews  going  out 
from  the  temple  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
and  abandoning  ritual,  city,  and  state 
to  their  approaching  overthrow  I  Him 
who  is  invisible — ^A  higher  king  than 
Pharaoh.  Seeing . . .  invisible — Ex- 
presses the  fact  of  faith  as  above  sight. 

28.  Passover — See  our  notes  on 
Matt,  xxvi,  2,  and  26-29.  Kept— Lit- 
erally, has  made,  or  established;  the 
term  implying  the  permanency  of  the 
institution.  Yet  the  Greek  word  was 
habitually  used  to  designate  the  keep- 
ing,  or  celebration,  of  the  passover. 
Sprinkling  of  blood — Upon  the  posts 
and  lintels  of  the  Hebrew  doors.  He 
— The  angel  of  Jehovah. 

29.  They  —  The  Israelites  under 
Moses,  implied  but  not  expressed. 
Drowned  —  Were  swallowed  down,  as 
if  the  sea  were  a  sea  monster  to  them. 

30.  Thus  far  we  have  only  traced 
the  leaving  of  Egypt.  The  whole 
desert  history  is  omitted.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  two  instances  are  se- 
lected. One  is  the  conquering  faith  of 
Israel  at  Jericho,  premonitory  of  final 
possession;  the  other,  the  repentant 
faith  of  a  pagan  xjourtezan,  symbol  of 
Canaan's  submission,  and  encourage- 
ment to  faith  for  deepest  sinners  of  all 
ages.  Jericho — The  great  stronghold 
on  the  Canaanite  side  of  Jordan.  Pell 
down — Man  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
Ood  wrought  the  overthrow.  The  act 
«f  Grod  was  consequent  upon  the  fiEuth 
of  man.    Very  concisely  it  is  said,  by 

faith  the  walla, .  .fell.    Seven  days 
— u4  week  o/ persistent  faith  in  laraoL 


fell  down,  after  they  were  com- 
passed about  seven  days.  31  By 
faith  *t!ie  h.irlot  Rahab  perished 
not  with  them  ®that  believed  not, 
when  f  she  had  received  the  spies 
with  peace.  32  And  what  shall 
I  more  say?  for  the  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  ^  Gideon,  and 
of  *  Barak,  and  of  ■Samson,  and 
<?/'''Jephthah;  <?/*«  David  also,  and 

0  Jos>i.  2.  1. v  Judg.  6.  11. e  Judfc.  4.  S. 

aJvidtf.  13.  84. ^»  Judg.  11.  1;  12.  7. 

clSam.  16. 1, 13;  17.  45. 

31.  Harlot — Styled  an  innkeeper  in 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  in  tlie 
Arabic  translation.     And  this  inter- 
pretation has  been  followed  by  some 
commentators,  including  Adam  Clarke. 
But  both  the  Hebrew  word  and  this 
Grreek  term,  used  also  by  St  James,  (as 
also  abundantly  by  Clement  of  Kome 
in  his  epistle,)  are  unequivocally  har- 
lot.    There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  she  belonged  ,to  a  class  of  courte- 
zans consecrated   to  Ashtaroth,   the 
goddess  of  impure  love.  *This  obscene 
idolatry  had  its  centre  in  Phcenician 
Sidon,  and  spread  itself  through  Ca- 
naan during  the  residence  of  Israel  in 
Egypt:    It  took  its  origin  in  adoration 
of  the  generative  power  of  nature,  im- 
plying a  worship  of  the  sun  as  source 
of  generation,  and  of  his  queen,  the 
moon.     It  had  its  stately  houses  of 
abode,  where  licentiousness  was  conse- 
crated as  a  religious  rite.  It  induced  the 
wandering  traveller  to  enter,  furnish- 
ing both  refuge  and  hcense.    Hence, 
doubtless,  Rahab  was  both  hostess  and 
harlot.    Hers  was  a  repentant  faith  in 
Jehovah,  according  to  her  own  words, 
(Josh,  ii,  11,)  "  Jehovah  your  G-od,  he 
is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth 
beneath."    She  perished  not  in  the 
terrible  destruction  of  Jericho;    she 
married  a  Hebrew,  became  mother  of 
Boaz,  and  ancestress  of  Jesus.    Note 
on  Matt  i,  2.    With  peace— Perhaps 
by  a  welcoming  saiam  preparatory  to 
her  forsaking  the  base  rites  of  Ashta- 
roth and  becoming  a  puro  worshippei 
of  Jehovah. 

32.  More  gay — After  the  arrival 
in  Canaan  the  cloud  of  witnesses  be- 

i  com^  too  dense  to  pailicularise,  and 
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■'Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets: 
33  Who  through  faith  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
•obtained  promises,  ^stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  34  i^  Quenched 
tlie  violence  of  fire,  •*  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  »out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  strong,  waxed  val- 
iant in  fight,  ^  turned  to  flight  the 

d\  Sam,  L  20;  13.  20. e2  Sara.  7.  11. 

/Juds.  14.  5 ;  1  Sam.  17. 34;  Dan.  6. 22. a  Dan. 

g  23. h\  Sam.  20.  1;  1  KinRs  19.  3;  2  Kings 

6  16. i 2  Kiuffs  20.  7 ;  Job  42. 10;  Psa.  6.  8. 

our  writer  firsi  (verse  32)  gives  a  list 
of  heroes  without  naming  their  ex- 
ploits; then  (33-39)  a  Ust  of  exploits 
and  sufferings  without  naming  the  he- 
roes ;  and  closes  (verse  40)  with  plac- 
ing us  as  the  true  successors  in  the 
wliole  line  of  heroes  and  sufferers. 
First  are  named  four  of  the  judges, 
rather  in  the  order  of  eminence  than  of 
chronology.  Then  David  as  prophet- 
king,  and  Samuel  as  most  eminent  of 
prophets,  introduces  the  prophets. 

33.  Subdued  kingdoms  —  These 
were  secular  exploits,  yet  performed 
in  service  of  the  theocracy,  and  in 
firm  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Is- 
rael. Conscientious  generalship  and 
statesmanship,  performed  in  the  right 
spirit,  are  in  tlie  line  of  faith.  Happy 
the  man  who  serves  his  country  in  al- 
lejjiance  to  his  God.  Wrought  right- 
eousneas — As  just  judges,  rulers,  and 
reformers.  So  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  xii, 
3,  4 ;)  David,  (2  Sam.  viii,  15 ;)  so  Elijali, 
KH.sha,  and  Josiah.  •  Obtained  the 
fulfilment  of  promises.  This  is  no 
contradiction  to  39.  The  old  heroes 
rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment  of  many  a 
promise,  but  the  entire  body  never  at- 
tained the  promise,  namely,  of  the 
heavenly  country,  (verse  1 6,)  the  land 
of  tlie  better  resurrection.  Stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions — Daniel,  who  ex- 
pressly boasted,  "ify  God  hath  sent 
his  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions' 
mouths ;  '*  and  it  is  added,  "  because 
he  behoved  in  his  God."  Faith  in  God, 
the  God  of  Israel,  in  opposition  to  the 
ChaldSan  idolatries,  was  the  nerve  of 
Ills  action. 

34.  Quenched  . . .  fire  —  Shadrach, 
Meshach,andAbcducgo.  Dan.  ili.  Thc- 

Yoh.  Y.—9 


armies  of  the  aliens.  35  '  Women 
received  their  dead  raised  to  life 
'again:  and  others  were  "tortured, 
not  accepting  deliverance;  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resur- 
rection :  36  And  others  had  trial 
of  cruel  moc kings  and  scourgings, 
yea,  moreov.er  "of  bonds  and  iir- 
prison ment:  37  "They  were  stoned, 

k  Jade.  15.  8 ;  1  Sam.  14. 13,  Ac. ;  17. 51 ;  2  Sam. 

8.  \.——l\  Kinjrs  17. 22 ;  £  Kings  4. 35. in  Acta 

22.25. nOen.  .39.  20;  Jer.  20.  2;  37.  15. 

o  1  Kings  21. 13 ;  2  Cbron.  24. 21 ;  Acb  7. 5S ;  14. 19. 

ophylact  finely  says,  "Not  quenched 
the  fire,  but,  what  is  greater,  the  power 
of  the  fire."  The  fire  was  allowed  to 
blaze,  but  not  allowed  to  burn.  Strong 
. .  .weakness — As  females  enabled  to 
do  exploits,  Deborah  and  Esther;  Hez- 
ekiah,  after  his  sickness;  the  whole  na- 
tion in  its  weakness,  at  tlie  return  from 
captivity.  Valiant  in  fight — Observ- 
ing a  general  chronological  order,  our 
writer  evidently  comes  down  to  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees.  Armies  —  Liter- 
ally, camps.    Aliens — Foreigners. 

35.  Women  received  (literally, yVerni 
a  resurrection)  their  dead — The  son 
of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  (1  Kings 
xvii,  17,)  raised  by  Elijah,  and  of  the 
Shun'ammitc,  (2  Kings  iv,  17,)  by  Elislnu 
Were  tortured — Literally,  were  tyjr^ 
panized,  or  tortured,  perhaps  to  death, 
on  the  tympanum,  or  tambourine,  or 
drum.  The  tympanum  (derived  fros: 
iuptOj  to  strike)  was,  first,  a  musical  in- 
strument with  a  circular  frame  varying 
from  a  drum  to  a  tambourine,  with  a 
skin  membrane  to  be  beaten  to  produce 
the  tune.  Thence  a  similar  frame, 
sometimes  called  a  wJieel,  upon  wliich 
criminals  were  stretched  for  beating, 
with  a  severity  often  ending  in  death 
A  better  resurrection — Than  that  of 
the  widows'  sons;  being  a  resurrec- 
tion not  to  a  temporal  but  to  an  ha- 
mortal  life. 

37.  Stoned — This  punishment  was 
Jewish.  We  have  no  instance  of  its 
use  recorded  in  tlio  Maccabean  period. 
But  the  case  of  Stephen  really  bruigs 
us  down  to  Christian  times.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Zachariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  (coinmcmorat<jd  by  our  Lord 
Matthew  xx.V\i,  yo\  li\)ik^  -sX^^X^^'^aA 
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they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword: , 
Pthey  wandered  about  *J  in  sheep- 
skins and  goatskins;  being  desti- 
tute, afflicted,  tormented ;  31^  Of 
wiiom  the  world  was  not  worthy: 
they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in 


pi  Klnw  1.  8;   Matt.  3.  4. q  Zech.  13.  4 

r  1  Kings  1&  4 ;  19.  9. 8  Verses  2, 13. 


stoned ;  and  traditfon  asserts  the  same 
of  Jeremiah.  Sawn  asunder — .Tustin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  otlicrs  say, 
that  Isaiah  underwent  this  death  by 
order  of  King  Mauassch.  Jerome  says, 
this  was  a  "most  true  tradition." 
Tempted — Commentators  arc  puzzled 
to  find  so  mild  a  word  as  tempted 
between  so  severe  words  as  sawn 
asunder  and  slain.  The  text  is  not 
rendered  questionable  by  any  varied 
reading,  although  the  word  is  omitted 
by  the  Syriac  and  some  manuscripts. 
Scholars  have  variously  proposed  dif- 
ferent Greek  verbs  resembling  the 
Greek  one  in  question  to  the  amount 
of  a  dozen  or  so,  most  of  them  signi- 
fying were  burned.  Stuart  suggests 
tluit  the  word  designates  the  tempta- 
tions so  often  offered  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  tortures  to  induce  them  to  re- 
cant. This  Alford  condemns,  as  not 
mitigating  the  difficulty.  But  why 
not?  Between  the  severest  inllictions 
was  tlie  very  place  to  put  the  tempta- 
tions that  intervened.  Though  less 
severe  to  the  ttesh  they  were  more 
trying  to  the  spirit,  and  fraught  with 
a  more  fearful  danger.  And  this  we 
liold  to  be  the  true  solution.  Finally, 
our  author  describes  the  martyrs  as 
(not  hermits  abandoning  society,  but) 
exiles  driven  from  among  men  by  per- 
scicntion.  Goatskins — The  rougher, 
l)y  climax,  placed  last.  These  garments 
wore  not  assumed  ascetically  by  them, 
but  for  want  of  better  wardrobe. 

38.  World . . .  not  worthy— Though 
treated  as  not  worthy  of  the  world, 
yet,  truly,  the  world  was  not  worthy 
of  them.  It  1  as  because  they  were 
too  good  for  it  that  they  were  driven 
out  of  it.  Judea  abounds  in  wild  cov- 
orts  for  rofiifj^eea.  Obadiah  hid  fifty 
orophcta  iu  a  cave,  1  Kings  xviii,  4, 13. 


mountains,  and  "^  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth.  39  And  these  all,  •  hav* 
ing  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise: 
40  God  having  "provided  ^sorne 
better  thing  for  us,  that  they  with- 
out us  sliould  not  be "  made  perfect. 

9  Or,  foreasen. 1  Chap.  7. 22;  8.  &— <«  Cbap. 

5.9:  12.23;  Kev.  6.  IL 

Mattathias  aiyi  his  sons  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  1  Mac.  ii,  28.  Josephus, 
in  his  Antiquities,  says  of  the  father  of 
the  line  of  Maccabees :  "  Having  said 
these  things,  he  rushed  off  with  the 
children  into  the  desert,  leaving  all  his 
property  in  the  village;  the  same  thing 
the  others  doing,  with  tlioir  cliildren 
and  wives,  fled  into  the  desert  and  abode 
in  the  caves." 

39.  Recapitulation  and  conclusion. 
These  all — The  whole  list,  taken  gen- 
erally from  verse  32,  yet  applicable  to 
all  the  examples  of  the  chapter.  Re- 
port— Being  divinely  witnessed  to,  or 
attested,  by  God  himself.  Received 
not  (the  fulfilment  of)  the  promise — 
For  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
completely  takes  place  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.  Many  a  specific 
fulfilment  of  promise  was  obtained  by 
various  worthies,  but  by  none  the  final 
promise.  Abraham  found  a  fulfil- 
ment of  a  special  promise  in  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  (note,  vi,  16;)  and  others  in 
the  present  chapter  (ver.  33)  obtained 
promises;  but  for  the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion the  old  worthies  and  we  are  still 
alike  waiting.  Progressively,  indeed, 
ever  since  the  advent,  the  promise 
has  been  in  course  of  consummation, 
but  the  bringing  in  of  its  full  fruition 
closes  with  the  final  mediatorial  act 
The  spirits  of  the  just  waiting  in  para- 
dise have  attained  a  fulfilment  They 
are  (xii,  23)  the  spirits  cf  the  just 
made  perfect,  as  blessed  spirits,  but 
not  as  perfected  men. 

40.  Better  thing  for  us — To  the 
question,  What  better  thing  ?  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  verse  furnish 
the  answer.  "We  and  these  wortliies 
form  one  Church,  which  is  to  be  per- 
fected in  one  resurrectional  glory.    A» 

,  thoTO  "waa  one  cracifixiou,  so  by  the 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WHEREFORE,  seeing  we  also 
are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  "let  us 

a  Col.  3.  8;  1  Pet.  2. 1. b  1  Cor.  9.  34; 

divine  order  there  is  to  be  one  final 
inauguration  of  the  glorified  Church. 
And  that  must  wait  for  us ;  which  is 
better  for  us  than  to  be  left  out,  or 
to  happen  in  sporadically,  as  so  many 
afterthoughts.  We  are  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  worthies  of  old.  In  fact, 
our  perfecting  is  the  divine  condition 
of  their  perfecting.  They  cannot  attain 
the  consummation  without  us. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

1.  Wherefore — In^jriew  of  the  facts 
of  the  episode  of  chapter  xi — the  glories 
of  faith  and  its  champions.    Let  us  re- 
sumes the  exhortation  begun  at  x,  19, 
interrupted  by  chap,  xi,  and  from  this 
point  essentially  continued  through  the 
remainder  of  the  epistle.    We  also — 
The  also  connecting  the  we  with  the 
sublime  roll  of  worthies.    We,  and 
not  the  Judaists,  are  in  their  line; 
our  faith  is  their  fEuth.      A  cloud 
of  "witnesses — Liinemann  denies  that 
the  "witnesses  are  represented  to  be 
spectaUyrs^  and  so  the  passage  does 
not,  as  many  think,  picture  to  us  a 
figurative  race-course  in  the  campus, 
with  a  crowd  of  departed  saints  watch- 
ing us  from  their  high  seats  wliile  we 
run  the  race  of  faiSi  in  which  they 
were  our  predecessors.    Undoubtedly, 
after  the  manner  of  Paul,  the  word 
witness,  as  noun  or  verb,  is,  in  its 
diCerent  meanings,  a  reigning  word 
here.     The  Greek  word,  obscured  in 
our   English  translation,   appears  in 
xi,  2,  4,  5,  39,  where  the  heroes  of 
fjdth  are  witnessed  or  attested  by  God. 
Here  the  witnessed  become  witnesses; 
those  who  were  testified  to  now  tes- 
tify,  namely,  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
^th.    The  additional  meaning  of  spec- 
tators, namely,  of  our  race,  by  which 
they  become  not  only  testifiers  to  the 
fEulth,  but  watchers  of  our  career  of 
faith,  is  derived  from  the  position  as- 
eiffned  them  in  ffie  picture.     So  that, 
triply,  they  are  the  witnessed  to  of  God, 
tho  witnesses  for  faith,  and  the  watch- 1 


lay  aside  every  weight,  and  tho 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  ''let  u&  run  "with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,     2  Look- 

Phq  8. 13, 14. c  Rom.  12. 12 ;  chtp.  10.  3e. 

ing  witnesses  of  our  faith-course.  We 
run  the  heavenly  race  under  the  eye 
of  the  heroes  who  are  attested  of  God 
as  heroes  of  the  true  faith.    The  word 
cloud  is  often  used  by  Greek  writers 
to  figure  a  crowd  of  men ;  here,  with 
allusion  to  the  elevated  position  of  the 
spectators  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  high 
gallery,  around  and  above  the  racers. 
Every  weight — That  would  impede 
our  fleetness.    T^e  Greek  word  'Oy/cof 
denotes  a  swelling,  especially  of  super- 
fluous flesh ;  and  this  the  aucient  racer 
removed  by  fasting  and  exercise.     It, 
therefore,   very   strikingly  expresses 
any  impediment,  intrinsic  to  the  per- 
son, to  a  rapid  race.     As  the  Greek 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  sweU  of  a 
bombastic  style,  Bengel  interprets  here 
of  spiritual  pride.     The  Greek  medical 
writers  used  the  term  for  all  burden- 
ing and  enfeebling  obesity,  and  recom- 
mended gymnastics  as  its  remedy.    So 
easily  beset  us — The  Greek  adjec- 
tive, eviraplaraTog,  may  signify  either 
something  standing  around  us,  some- 
thing placing  itself  around  us,  or  some- 
thing placed  around  us.    It  may  figure 
sin  as  an  enemy  surrounding  or  meet- 
ing us  whichever  way  we  turn,  or  as 
a  garment  or  personal  appendage  fitted 
about  us.     The  ancient  racer  stripped 
himself  of  every  unnecessary  apparel. 
And  so  as  weight  refers  to  intrinsic 
and  personal  impediments,  besetment 
may  imply  any  extraneous  surrounding 
hinderance.      With  (rather,  tlirottgh) 
patience — Energetic  persistence.   We 
are  told  (x,  3)  of  the  need  of  patience 
as  an  accompaniment,  but  here  it  is 
the  main  means  or  method  of  running 
the  successful  race.     We  are  to  put 
forth  all  our  inherent  energy,  incited 
by  the  divinest  motives.    The  race 
— The  whole  heroic  work  of  faith 
wrought  by  the  heroes  of  chap,  xi  is 
here  compressed  into  this  one  con- 
ception of  race.    The  witnesses  once 
ran  the  same  race  that  we  wo\n  xvcw. 
Set  (or,  rather,  GiTee\L,  I'ijiutj^  "^o^iax^ 
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iiig  unto  Jesus  the  'author  and  fin- 
isher of  our  faith ;  «*  who  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
•is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God. 

1  Or,  heoinner. d  Lake  24.  26 ;  Phil.  2.  8, 

4c. ;  1  Pet.  1.  11. 6  Psa.  110.  1 ;  chap.  1.  3, 13; 

8. 1 ;  1  Pet.  3.  22. 

ti8 — The  solemn  task  of  our  eaflrthly 
probation. 

2.  liOoking  unto — Mainly  as  our  ex- 
ample, as  the  next  verso  shows.  Jesus 
ran  the  most  arduous  race  of  all,  and 
attained  the  loftiest  final  seat  of  all.  So 
tliat,  while  we  are  looking  unto  him, 
he  is  looking  down  upon  us,  a  most  di- 
vine witness  and  spectator  of  our  race. 
The  heroes  of  chap,  xi,  we,  and  Jesus, 
are  all  in  the  same  inclusion,  Jesus  be- 
ing supremo  exemplar  and  real  founder 
of  the  whole.  Author. .  .finisher. . . 
our  faith — The  word  our,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  italics,  is  not  in  the  Greek, 
but  the  article  the — the  faith.  Hence 
the  moaning  is,  not  that  Jesus  is  the 
author  or  inspirer  of  faith  in  us ;  but 
that  he  is  the  beginner  and  founder  of 
the  faith  of  all  the  roll,  by  being  their 
great  suffering  and  conquering  exam- 
ple, as  described  in  words  foUowing. 
Finisher — He  finished  the  faith  by  his 
own  triumphant  example,  whereby  he 
ascended  to  heaven  and  made  like  faith 
and  like  triumph  possible  to  us.  The 
joy  set  before  him — Of  being  trium- 
phant and  glorified  head  of  a  glorified 
body  of  saints  in  heaven.  Compare 
.  Rom.  viii,  29.  Set  before  him — By 
tlie  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Endured  the  (or,  rather,  a) 
cross  —  The  meaning  is,  not  that  he 
endured  the,  that  is,  some  specially  ap- 
pointed cross,  but  that  he  endured 
sudh  a  thing  as  a  cross.  Despising 
(omit  the,  which  is  not  in  the  Greek) 
shame — That  is,  not  simply  the  one 
shame  of  crucifixion,  but  every  thing 
in  the  nature  of  ignominy  that  could 
be  heaped  upon  him.  Is  set — Rather, 
actively,  has  taken  his  seat.  From  en- 
durance on  earth  he  passes  to  the 
tliroiie  of  heaven,  and  there  now  sits. 
Heroin  he  is  the  deepest  of  all  suffer- 
f*rs  and  the  most  triumphant  of  all  vie-  y 


3  *^For  consider  him  that  en- 
dured such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself,  B^lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds. 
4  •'Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin.    5  And  i 

/Matthew  10.  24.  25;  John  15.  20. o  GaU- 

tians  6. 9. h  1  Corinthiaos  10. 18 ;  chap.  10. 33, 

83.34. 


tors;  a  perfect  and  supreme  example 
of  which  we  are  the  Uttle  imitators. 

8.  ADMONITORY.— Review  your  past 
history  as  of  cheerful  and  hopefUl, 
yet  fearftQ,  endurance,  3-17. 

3.  For  consider  him — Our  author 
pauses  to  hold  the  suffering  phase  of 
the  victorious  Exemplar  before  their 
mind's  eye  steadRly.  Think  of  his  old- 
time  endurances,  and  that  will  explain 
and  lighten  your  own.  His  Father, 
permissively,  exposed  him  to  trials ;  so 
then  reaUze  that  your  trials  are  the 
dealings  of  a  Father. 

We  may  lose  the  connexion  here  by 
not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  chastise- 
ments of  4-13  all  refer  primarily  to 
the  persecutions  the  Hebrews  had  to 
endure  from  their  unbelieving  adversa- 
ries. .Not  that  the  specific  acts  of  per- 
secution were  preordained  of  Grod ;  but 
the  endurance  of  trials  is  part  of  our 
probation,  and  it  is  a  cheering  explana- 
tion to  interpret  every  infliction  as  a 
divine  discipline.  Endured  such  con- 
tradiction---Oontradiction,  a  pregnant 
term,  including  all  that  the  sinners  re- 
ferred to  inflicted.  Lest  ye  be  wea- 
ried— ^In  order  that  ye  may  not  falter 
and  apostatize.  Faint — Exhausted  by 
the  wearing  contest;  forgetting  your 
Exemplar,  and  losing  sight  of  the  final 
exaltation. 

4.  Have  not  yet  resisted — Rather, 
(Greek  aorist,)  ye  did  not  resist;  spoken 
as  of  a  particular  time.  The  most  ob- 
vious recent  time  is  at  the  per8ecutio»: 
un&er  Ananus,  and  martyrdom  of  St 
James,  two  years  previously.  See  our 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James. 
Unto  blood — As  Jesus  did,  and  as 
some  of  their  leaders  had,  xiii,  7.  Yet 
— Though  that  may  yet  come.  Taunts, 
exclusions,  loss  of  property,  they  had 
endured;  but  they  were  still  alive. 
ISiveu  m  t\iQ  days  of  Stephen,  Stcphop 
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ye  luive  forgotten  the  exhortation 
which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto 
xjhildren,  'My  son,  despise  not  thou 
the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor 
faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him: 
6  For  ^  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chastenetb,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth.  7  *  If  ye  en- 
dure chastening,  God  dealeth  with 
you  as  with  sons;  for  what  son  is 

i  Job  5. 17 ;  Prov.  3. 11. *  Psa.  94. 12 ;  119. 75 ; 

Prov.  3.  12;  James  1.  12:  Rev.  3.  19. 1  Deut. 

g.  5;  2  Sam.  7. 14;  Prov.  13.  24;  19.  18;  23.  13. 

was,  perhaps,  the  only  executed  mar- 
tyr. But  this  was  a  later  generation 
of  Jerusalem  Christians,  and  though 
they  were  victimized  by  the  oppres- 
sive hierarchy,  tliey  were  not  slain. 
Striving  —  Antagonizing ;  a  palestric 
term  borrowed  from  the  boxing  match, 
as  verse  1  borrows  from  the  race  course. 
If  Christians  would  use  the  same  ener- 
gy for  good  as  sinners  do  for  the  bad, 
what  heroic  Christians  would  they  often 
bo  I  Against  sin — The  iniquity  of  your 
unbeHeving  opponents. 

6.  Ye  have  forgotten — Perhaps  this 
is  truly  a  question:  have  ye  forgotten? 
It  then  becomes  a  gentle,  yet  reprov- 
ing reminder.  Children — G  reek,  sons. 
Chastening — Inilictions  intended  to 
reform,  not  to  punish  with  irrevocable 
retribution.  The  good  are  disciplined, 
the  incorrigible  are  vindicatively  pun- 
ished. When  we  suffer  let  us  remem- 
ber our  sins,  and  be  submissive.  But 
our  author  puts  it  better  even  than  this. 
When  we  suffer  let  us  see  in  it  a  proof 
of  our  divine  sonship,  a  promise  of  our 
own  improvement,  and  rejoice. 

6.  Loveth. .  .chasteneth — Even  the 
attacks  of  persecutors,  though  neither 
appointed  nor  approved  by  G-od,  yet 
when  they<Jome  are  by  him  used  as  trials 
"by  which  we,  if  rightly  using  them,  are 
bettered,  and  prepared  to  reign  with 
the  Jesus  with  whom  we  suffer.  Re- 
ceiveth— Accepts  and  treats  as  his  son. 

7.  If — More  properly  an  affirmation 
without  an  if :  It  is  for  discipline  that 
ye  cure  suffering;  God  is  dealing  with  you 
as  with  sons.  These  Hebrew  Christians 
were  the  sons,  and  tlie  persecutions 
they  endured  were  a  divine  discipline. 

8.  Nay,  these persocutions  are  a  proof 


he  whom  the  father  cluisteneth  not? 
§  But  if  ve  be  witliout  chastise- 
ment,  '"whereof  all  nre  partakers, 
then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons. 
9  Furthermore,  we  have  had  fa- 
thers of  our  flesh  which  corrected 
tw,  and  we  gave  them  reverence: 
shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  sub- 
jection unto  "  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live?     10  For  tliey  verily  for 

m  Psa.  73.  15;  1  Pet.  5.  9. ;tNum.  16.  22; 

27.  16;  Job  12.  10;  Eccles.  12.  7;  Isa.  42.  6; 
67.16;  ^ch.  12.  1. 

of  sonship,  and  should  call  forth  a  filial 
feeling.  All — The  sons,  as  in  the  cata- 
logue of  chapter  xi,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  we,  (verse  1,)  and  of  Jesus,  verse  2. 
Suffering  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
divine  heroism,  the  badge  of  divine 
sonship,  from  the  highest  Son  to  tho 
humblest.  Bastard*— Offspring  of  tlio 
harlot,  and  not  sons  of  God.  Such 
were  the  Judaic  oppressors ;  sons  of  an 
adulterous  Cliurch,  and  exempt  from 
the  hierarchical  persecution. 

9.  Furthermore  —  Tho  parallelism 
of  tlie  divine  Fatherhood  with  the  hu- 
man tolls  infinitely  for  the  former,  and 
for  the  rightness  of  the  chastisement. 
The  human  is  often  Ciipricious,  the  di- 
vine always  right.  Fathers  of  our 
flesh. .  .Father  of  spirits — Here  ap- 
pears a  clear  distinction  between  the  ori- 
gin of  our  flesh,  or  bodies,  in  the  course 
of  nature  from  our  parents,  and  tlie  ori- 
gin of  our  spirits,  above  nature,  from 
God.  Not  without  some  apparent  reason 
have  some  of  the  earliest  and  greatest 
Christian  doctors  distinguished  between 
the  vegetable,  the  aninml,  and  the  spir- 
itual elements  in  our  natures.  The  first, 
man  shares  in  common  with  all  vege- 
table nature,  being  the'  vis  formativoj 
the  formative  energy,  the  organizing 
principle,  the  plastic  power  which  forma 
the  body  according  to  its  type ;  which 
is  simply  the  divine  agency,  as  cause 
of  causes,  acting  under  form  of  finite 
causations  and  successions.  It  implies 
no  thought  or  personal  intelligence  in 
the  organism  itself.  Next  comes  the 
animal  soul,  a  sensibiUty  of  the  five 
senses  to  external  objects,  with  powers 
of  association,  and  impulses  to  action 
in  aecordancQ  w\.\ii  \il<i  lox^aaa*  q>^.  Xsel- 
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a  few  (lays  chastened  us '  after  their 
own  pleasure ;  but  he  for  our  profit, 
•that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness.  11  Now  no  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joy- 
ous, but  grievous:  nevertheless, 
afterward  it  yieldeth  Pthe  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness  unto 
them  which  are  exercised  thereby. 

2  Or,  as  seemed  oood,  or,  meet  to  Viem. 

0  Lev.  11.  44;  19.  2:  1  Pet.  1. 15, 16. v  James 

1 18. Q  Job  4. 8, 4;  Isa.  35. 3. r  Prov.  4.26.27. 

pressions.  Both  these  are  the  offspring 
of  the  course  of  nature.  Above  them, 
and  embracing  and  absorbing  them 
into  itself,  is  the  spirit,  whereby  man 
is  cognizant  of  the  Infinite,  and  knows 
God,  aijd  is  conscious  of  himself,  and 
learns  his  own  immortality.  As  this 
comes  from  God  alone,  so  human  pa- 
rents are  only  the  fathers  of  our  fl^di, 
v/hile  God  is  the  Father  of  spirits. 
And  these  views,  perhaps,  furnish  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Traducianists,  who  believed  that  the  en- 
tire human  soul  is  bom  of  the  human 
parent,  and  the  Creationists,  who  held 
that  all  souls  are  created.  The  human 
spirit  is  created,  the  vegetable  and  an- 
imal elements  in  man  are  bom.  And 
physiology  seems  to  show  that  the 
human  embryo  passes  through  these 
three  stages.  See  notes  on  1  CJor.  xv,  44. 
In  subjection  . . .  and  live — Ijive, 
namely,  that  spiritual  life  which  de- 
pends upon  our  obedient  8u'b(Jection 
unto  the  Father  of  spirits. 

10.  A  few  days — During  the  period 
of  our  minority.  Own  pleasure — Lit- 
erally, according  to  the  seeming  good  to 
them.  Note,  Eph.  i,  9.  It  might  be 
according  to  right  and  conscience,  or 
it  might  be  according  to  caprice,  pas- 
sion, or  pleasure.  This  human  falli- 
])ility  of  correction  stands  in  contrast 
with  the  absolute,  for  our  profit,  of 
divine  discipline. 

11.  Peaceable  frmt — The  word 
peaceable  is  used  because  the  writer 
still  retains  the  thought  of  persecuting 
trials.  From  these  most  unpeaceable 
chastisements  a  most  peaceable  re- 
sult shall  spring.  Fruit  consisting 
of  righteousness]  namely,  of  deeper 

faith,  Srmor  trusty  and  loftier  hope.  \ 


12  Wherefore  <»  lift  up  the  hands 
which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble 
knees;  13  '^And  make  'straight 
paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which 
is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the 
way ;  •  but  let  it  rather  be  healed. 
14  *  Follow  peace  with  all  men^ 
and  holiness,  "without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord :   15  "  Look- 

8  Or,  even. «  Gal.  6. 1. 1  Psa.  84 .14;  Rom. 

12.  18;  14.  19;  2  Tim.  2.  22. u  Matt.  5.  8; 

2  Cor.  7. 1 ;  Eph.  6.  5.— »  2  Cor.  6. 1. 

But  this  peaceable  fruit  of  a  most 
turbulent  tree  will  be  yielded  only  to 
them  which  are  exercised,  that  is, 
trained  and  educated,  thereby.  Trial 
yields  bitterness  and  hardness  to  the 
wrong  spirit. 

12.  Wherefore  —  In  view  of  the 
rich  harvest  of  fruit  derivable  from 
suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,  our 
author  sounds  a  trumpet  call  of  cheer 
and  triumph  to  the  racers  in  the  Christ- 
ian course  (verses  1,  2)  who  are  be- 
coming faint  and  wearied  (verse  3) 
with  persecutions  in  striving  against 
sin.  Hands,  knees,  and  feet  must 
be  inspired  with  new  life  and  energy. 
Hang  down — As  if  from  exhaustion. 
Feeble — As  from  paralysis.  Paths  . 
— "Wheel-tracks  or  ruts.  These  should 
be  straight  that  the  lame  might  not 
stumble.  Healed — By  the  even  paths 
and  the  enlivening  influence  of  the 
cheer  and  triumph. 

14.  Follow  peace— The  thought  of 
peace,  continued  from  verse  11,  where 
see  note.  In  spite  of  persecution,  aim 
at  peace  with  all,  not  only  in  the 
Church,  but  without.  Holiness — The 
sanctified  Christian  life,  the  likeness 
to  the  Lord,  without  which  none 
shall  see  him.  It  is  queried  by  Be- 
litzsch  and  Alford  whether  God  or 
Christ  is  designated  here,  and  Lune- 
mann  thinks  it  cannot  be  decided.  But 
when  the  word  see  is  used,  as  see 
God,  (Matt.  V,  8,  where  see  note,)  or, 
"  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  it  is  not 
a  transient  sight,  nor,  indeed,  a  sight 
solely  at  all  that  is  meant,  but  a  per- 
manent acquaintance  and  f  mition.  In 
this  true  sense,  though  the  wicked  may 
see  Christ  in  judgment,  yet  the  holy 
^nVW  alonQ  see  the  Lord. 
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ing  diligently  "lest  any  man  *  fail 
of  the  grace  of  God ;  "  lest  any 
roct  of  bitterness  springing  up 
trouble  you^  and  there l)y  many  be 
defiled;  16  ^Lest  there  he  any 
fornicator,  or  profane  person,  as 

»  ■■  ■■  ■■■■  ll—-  »■  »IM  —        --M  ■■ 

w  GhI.  6. 4. 4  Or  Jail  from. (b  Deut.29.t8 ; 

chap.  3.  12. V  Eph.  5.  3;  CoL  3.  5:  1  TUess. 

15. 1«ooking  diligently — The  Greek 
might  bo  rendered  episcopizing ;  the 
word  from  which  bishop  is  derived. 
Every  Christian  should  be  .bishop  in 
this  respect,  watching  for  the  purity  of 
the  Church.  Root  of  bitterness — 
Not  a  principle  or  an  event,  but  a 
person^  who  springs  up  like  a  poison- 
ous plant  in  a  garden,  and  whose  nox- 
ious quality  is  contagious.  So  Christ 
is  beautifully  called  the  "  root  of  Da- 
vid ;  "  and,  in  the  Apocrypha,  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  is  called  "a  sinful 
root."  But  the  allusion  here  is  to 
Deut.  xxix,  18:-  "Lest  there  should  be 
among  you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and 
wormwood."  Trouble — By  a  curious 
coincidence  the  Greek  words  in  Deut. 
xxix,  18,  "in  gall,"  iv  x^^i  are  the 
same  as  this  trouble,  evox^y,  with  one 
letter  transposed.  This  is,  perhaps,  a 
slight  word-play  by  our  author.  The 
Alexandrian  text  of  the  Septuagint 
has  more  nearly  the  precise  words  of 
Paul,  but  Delitzsch  thinks  that  text 
to  have  been  changed  into  conformity 
with  his  words. 

16.  Fornicator — Who  would  be 
eminently  "a  root  of  bitterness,"  de- 
filing the  Church.  Some  so  separate 
fornicator  by  a  comma  as  to  preclude 
its  being  an  intended  epithet  for  Esau. 
Esau  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
unchaste,  but  it  is  not  clearly  said  here ; 
while  it  is  clearly  said  that  he  was  a 
pro£uie  person.  By  that  epithet  is 
meant  a  man  regardless  of  sacred 
things,  perhaps  a  scoffer.  Esau's  pro- 
fanity was  displayed  in  his  undervalu- 
ation of  his  birthright.  Among  prim- 
itive nations  the  firstborn  had  eminent 
secular  rights  and  honours ;  but  in  the 
Abrahamic  famUy  it  implied  a  relig- 
ious continuity  of  lineage,  through 
which,  according  to  the  Abrahamic 
promise,  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  The 
«ct  of  Esau  in  selling  his  birthr^ht, 


Esau,  *who  for  one  morsel  of  meat 
sold  his  birthright.  IT  For  yt 
know  how  that  afterward,  *when 
he  would  have  inherited  the  bless- 
ing, he  was  rejected:  ^  for  he 
found    no    *  place    of   repentance, 


4.  3. 8  Gen.  25.  33. a  Gen.  27. 34,  86, 38. 

b  Chap.  6.  6. 5  Or,  wau  to  c/uuiffe  Mh  m^ind, 

was,  hence,  based  in  a  contemptuous 
scepticism,  a  real  apoatfisy  from  the 
Abrahamic  faith,  (so  a  proper  warning 
against  apostasy,)  which  apostasy  de- 
scended in  the  Edomite  line.  Jehovah 
could  not  be  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Esau,  for  Esau  and  his  line 
contemned  him. 

17.  Ye  know  —  As  Israohtes  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  memorable 
history.    No  place  of  repentance — 
That  is,  room  or  chance  for  successful 
or  accepted  repentance ;  repentance  ob- 
taining restoration.    Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  locus  penitentioi^  place 
of  repentance,  even  in  the  classic  au- 
thors.    Clemens  Romanus  says,  "  The 
Lord  hath  given  a  place  of  repentance 
(that  is,  a  chance  for  accepted  repent- 
ance) to  those  wishing  to  turn  to  him." 
And  Livy  the  historian,  "Leaving  a 
place  of  repentance  " — that  is,  a  chance 
of  repentance  that  would  obtain  par- 
don.  The  interpretation  given  by  some 
modern  commentators,  that  no  favour- 
able change  in  haw^s  mind  towards  Esau 
is  meant  by  repentance,  is  untenable ; 
for  repentance  would  bo  no  proper 
term  for  such  a  change,  as  it  would 
imply  previous  wrong  in  Isaac.     The 
meaning  here,  then,  is,  that  Esau's  tears 
and  prayers  afforded  no  chance  for  fa- 
vour, or  regaining  his  birthright.    The 
divine  will  had  fundamentally  settled 
the  Messianic  line,  and  Isaac's  intiex- 
ibility  was  the  expositor  of  that  will. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  question  of 
Esau's  personal  salvation,  but  of  his 
place  in  the  theocratic  line.     It  was 
perfectly  competent  for  Esau  to  repent 
of  his  sins  and  be  saved ;  but  no  re- 
pentance could  re-purchase  his  sold 
birthright.     Yet  it  is  probable  that 
Esau's  repentance  was  as  profane  as 
his  sale.     No  faith  in  tlio  sacred  Mes- 
sianic family  hope,  no  trust  in  Jeho- 
vah, inspired  il.    1\.  n;  «i^  \i.  ^^VC\^  ^\^t> 


though  lie  sought  it  carefully  with 


e  Eiod.  i» 


iety  to  TecoFcr  a  lost  supremacy.  Tlio 
wild  biinter,  t)ie  fierna  Edomite,  luid 
become  b;  fixed  linbic  hia  permanent 
nature.  So  was  be  appropriate  type 
of  that  Judaism  toward  wJiicli  these 
llcbrewa  wcro  vibratiug.  Tbere  waa 
plctit}'  of  Jewisii  tears,  grief  over  fal^ 
en  toinple  and  natioo,  but  do  faith  in 
lirr  Mesaiah,  and  HO  QO  poaaibie  accep- 
luble  repentance. 

4.  iHBPinATioNAL.— In  vlew  of  our 
Mount  Zlon,  so  superior  to  Sinai, 
let  UB  have  grace  and  confidence, 
18-26. 

13.  For  —  In  view  of  the  above 
warning  of  forfeiting  their  birUtright 
bj  relapsing  from  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion into  the  Sinaidc,  lie  will  draw 
them  a  symbolic  picture  of  tlie  two. 
Te  are  not  ccmie — The  word  come, 
hero  and  in  vorae  22,  ia  aijniBcant  It 
ia  said,  (Deui  iv,  II:)"  Ye  cante  near 
and  stood  imder  the  mountliiu ;  and  the 
mouuCain  burned  with  tire  unto  the 
midat  of  lieavcn,  witli  [larkucsa,  clouds, 
and  ttuck  darkness."  Tlie  journey in^s 
of  Israel  are  tjpical  of  our  probation- 
ary journey  hi  life  and  hisWry.  'I'iie 
Jew  has  only  arrived  as  fir,r  as  Sinui; 
wo  Chrlatians  have  attained  lo  Zion. 

Bongel,  followed  by  Delilzscli,  tiiids 
In  tho  two  picturoB  a  scj'ica  of  purtic- 
nhirs,  amounting  each  to  seven,  whicli 
are  in  some  d^ree  autitlieiicuL 
1.  The  mount^n     I.  Uount  Zion. 

(Sinai)  that  can 

be  touched. 
8.  Kindled  flro,         2.  City  of  tlio  liv- 
ing Ood. 

3.  Dense  clouds.       3.  Myriads  of  nn. 

gels  and  11  rat- 

4.  Darkness.  i.  God  the  judge 

of  all. 
6.  Storm.  6.  Spirits  of  just 

perfected. 
6.   Sound  of   tlie    6.  Jesus,  mediator 
trumpet  of  the  new  cov- 


An  understanding  of  tills  tabula^ 
])ar^eliam  ia  ladlitatcd  by  a  compar- 
iaon  witli  a  aimilar  tabulation  in  our 
notes  to  Gal.  iv,  22-26.  The  same  two 
things  are  illiiairated  In  both  tables, 
ii.^'iely,  the  old  theocracy,  or  Judaism, 
ILT.  1  ttio  new,  or  Christianity.  Both 
:irc  furnitthod  for  tho  aame  purpose, 
[]:iiiicly,  to  prevent  a  relapse  from  tho 
urw  to  the  old.  In  botli  cases  the 
lwi>  mountains,  Sinai  and  Zion,  fomi 
Uie  basia  of  the  whole  conceptual 
Iramework.  And  it  ia  curious  to  note 
l.li;il  as  in  Galatians  the  reader  finds 
tlio  actuiJ  name  Zion  to  bo  omitted, 
.so,  by  the  best  readings  here,  the  hc- 
tiia!  name  of  Sinai  is  omitted.  The 
term  mount  is,  in  fact,  absent  from 
tlio  text  of  so  many  good  manuacripts 
tli.it  bolli  Laelmiann  and  Alford  omit 
it;  but  ttio  sentence  is  thereby  so 
}, Lined,  that  Dclitxsch  holds  it  to  have 
hceo  omitted  by  ttie  carelessness  of  an 
earlycopyist  Tischeudorfs  text  reads, 
Te  are  not  come  to  a  tovchtd  onJ 
kmOeil  (lig)ilcd  to  full  conllagratioa) 
fire,  and  to  black  cloudi,  and  darknen, 
iiiui  tanpest  Perhaps  tho  phcnomeoft 
CTOirning  the  mount  are  named  as  an 
elegant  implication  of  tlie  mountain; 
or,  rather,  we  might  say  tlie ^eatanda 
for  the  mountiiiii  itself,  as  vojconowou'd 
stand  for  tho  niountiiin  in  which  it 
m^ea,  or  as  a  burning  building  is 
cnliod  " II coiifhisnition."  YetAlford's 
\  low  may  lie  boat,  namely,  tlint  tlie  au- 
iPior's  mind  liaK  mount  here,  though 
thii  word  is  tuiwrillcn  until  tlio  oppo- 
siicMountZion  is  reached  inverse  21. 
Mi  j^t  be  touched— That  is  a  tangible 
iiiiilaiat  luoiintnin,  though  it  wan  for- 
Ijlrldan  to  be  touched,  in  Kxodus  six, 
12,  13.  BL-iigcl  interprets  as  "light- 
iiirig-toHched,"  ttuvtis,  by  God;  Words- 
worth, a  mountiu'n  Oini  liad  to  be  groped 
ofier,  tluit  is,  [u  the  darkness;  a  sense 
jiiHtitied  indeed  by  the  Greek  word  for 
touched,  but  hardly  making  a  con- 
^'|[|JIIS  idea.  The  mount  was  a  ma- 
linJ.il  object,  pnd  all  the  particulars  ns- 
trited  to  it  in  this  pasaage  are  physical 
\  ikod  smiaMa.    Severtholoss  the  Ulcnl 
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and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  un- 
to bhxckness,  and  darkness,  and 
t^^^ipest,  19  And  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words; 
which  voice  they  that  heard  <^enr 
treated  that  the  word  should  not  be 
spoken  to  them  any  more ;  20  For 
Ihcy  could  not  endure  that  which 

/Kxo<L  20.  19;  Dent.  5.  5,25;  1&  16. tfEzod. 

19.13. 

mountain  is  really  the  base  on  which 
is  overlaid  the  conception  of  old  Juda- 
ism. Our  author  does  not  merely  tell 
his  readers  that  they  have  not  come 
unto  the  literal  Sinai;  but  that  they 
have  truly  gone  beyond  the  Sinaitic 
dispensation  and  come  to  the  Z ionic. 
Blackness — The  dense  dark  cloud  en- 
circling the  mountain  on  whose  summit 
was  the  fire,  shadowing  the  lower  sides 
of  the  mountain  with  darkness,  while 
from  the  cloud  and  darkness  issued  the 
tempest. 

19.  Trumpet — Note  on  1  Thess. 
iv,  16.  Voice  of  words— -From  the 
fire  at  the  summit 

20.  While  18  and  19  give  the  essen- 
tial particulars  of  tlie  Sinaitic  scene, 
20  and  21  are  added  as  the  aggrava- 
tions of  the  fearfulness  of  the  whole. 
Endure' that. .  .commanded — Name- 
ly, the  law  that  if  even  a  beast  touch 
tile  mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned. 
The  command  tliat  the  intruding  beast 
should  be  slain  is  in  Exodus  xix,  13. 
This  command  they  could  not  endure. 
If  the  English  reader  will  place  namely 
before  and  he  will  get  the  meaning.  Or 
thrust. .  .dart  is  rejected  by  tlio  best 
autlioritics. 

21.  And... Moses  said— Drop  out 
that,  which  is  not  in  the  Greek,  and 
cuclose  so... sight  in  a  parenthesis. 
I  exceedingly  fear. .  .quake — These 
words  are  not  in  the  Exodus  narrative, 
in  Dcut.  ix,  19,  Septuagint,  the  Greek 
for  /  exceediuf/ly  feared  occurs.  They 
there  descTibe  Moses's  fear  of  the  an- 
ger c  f  Juhovah  Jit  the  violation  of  the 
decido;rie  by  the  people.  Luueniann 
says,  that  our  author  transferred  these 
words  by  a  slip  of  memory.  p]rasmus, 
Beza,  Sti.ari,  and  othe.-s  conjecture 
that  he  writes  them  from  a  traditional 
Beeojnt;  Caloviua  attributea  thorn  to 


wjis  commanded,  «And  if  so  much 
as  a  l)ejist  touch  the  mountnin,  it 
shall  be  stoned,  or  thnist  through 
with  a  dart:  21  '^  And  so  terrible 
was  the  sight,  ^A^ri  Moses  said,  I  ex- 
ceedingly fear  and  quake :  22  But 
ye  are  come  ^unto  mount  Zion, 
••and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 


/Exod.  19.  id.- 


-(7  GaL  4. 2«;  Rev.  3. 12;  21. 2,  la 
A  Phil,  3.  20. 


his  original  inspiration;  Rosenmiiller, 
Stier,  and  Delitzsch  hold  that  ho  does 
not  mean  that  Moses  used  tliese  very 
words,  except  mentally,  but  that  the 
words,  as  in  Deut.  ix,  19,  are  used  to 
express  Moses's  emotions  at  the  Sina- 
itic scene.  Stuart  says :  "  It  is  implied, 
however,  [that  Moses  trembled,]  wliore 
it  is  said  that  *all  the  people  in  the 
camp  trembled,'  and  Moses  was  with 
them." 

22.  Are  come  unto — In  your  his- 
toric progress  you  have  attained  to. 
Note,  ver.  18.    A  scene  infinitely  more 
joyful  opens  before  them  than  saluted 
and  appalled  the  trembling  Israel.    As 
Sinai  represents  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
Zion  stands  for  the  glories  of  the  gos- 
pel.    The  old  mountain  is  basis-sym- 
bol of  the  pitiless  decalogue ;  the  new, 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  conceptions  of 
mercy   and    glory   contained   in   the 
blessed  gospel.     Concretely,  the  old  is 
the  basis  of  the  Jewish  Church;  tlie 
new,  is  basis  of  tlie  New  Tesffiment 
Church.   Mount  Zion — Delitzsch  asks 
with  much  persistence,  what  and  where 
is  this  mount  Zion  ?    Bengel  had  said 
it  is  "  the  seat  of  tlie  new  covenant ;  '* 
which  Delitzsch  condemns  as  present; 
ing  no  idea  at  all.     He  thence  main- 
tfiins  tliat  this  mount  Zion  is  in  the 
highest  heaven,  (note  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2,) 
and  is  the  abode  celestial  of  God  him- 
self.    So  that  tiie  antitliesis  liere  is, 
mount  Sinai  in  the  desci't  and  mount 
Zion  in  the  tliird  heaven  !     Of  course, 
such  an  antithesis  is  utterly  incoii<;ni- 
ous.     To  his  question,  Where  is  tI:LS 
mount  Zion  ?  we  answer  by  asking. 
Where  is   this   mount  Sinai?     And 
our  reply  to  both  questions  is,  that  the 
literal,  material  mount  Sinai  is  in  the 
Arabian  deaerl,  wwOi  X\\^  \\\,eY^  Taa\s2ciX» 
Zion  is  in  JeruaaYom.    ^mX.  XJcia'afe  \^^ 
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God,  the  heavenl}'  Jerusalem,  'and 
to  an  innumerable  company  of  an- 

i  Dent.  33  2 ;  Psa.  6&  17 ;  Jude  14. 

literal  mountains  are  the  representa- 
tive bases  of  two  systems  of  concep- 
tion and  truth,  the  one  forming  the 
doctrines  and  institutes  of  the  old 
Church,  and  the  otlier  of  the  new.  In 
the  peculiar  style  of  our  author  the 
first  of  these  two  systems  is  described, 
or,  rather,  merely  implied,  under  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  scene  at  the 
Sinaitic lawgiving.  Thesecond of  the 
two  systems  is  described  by  first  giv- 
ing the  physical  symbolical  base,  name- 
ly, the  mountain  and  city,  and  then  a 
glowing  series  of  holy  idealities  which 
are  also  divine  realities,  the  clear  re- 
vealing of  which,  is  the  glory  of  the 
new  dispensation,  the  unity  of  which 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  faithful  believers  of  which 
arc  the  new  Church.  This  bringing 
the  significance  of  the  tvs'O  mountains 
into  congruous  relations  saves  us  from 
mounting  in  Delitzsch's  exegotical  bal- 
loon to  the  third  heavens. 

The  same  in  principle,  though  vary- 
ing in  details,  is  the  Jerusalem  of  Gal. 
iv,  25,  26,  where  see  our  notes.  There 
we  distinguish,  1.  The  phj^sical  Jeru- 
salem of  walls  and  houses.  2.  The  old 
mystical  Jerusalem;  namely,  the  old 
covenant   dispensation    and    Church. 

3.  Th«  heavenly  Jerusalem;  our  new 
theocracy,  or  dispensatiou,  identical 
with  the  "beloved  city"  of  Rev.  xx,  9. 

4.  Tlie  glorified  Jerusalem  of  Rev.  xxi, 
which,  after  the  advent,  descends  from 
heaven  to  earth. 

We  propose,  however,  to  modify  Ben- 
gel's  sevenfold  gospel  symbols  given 
above,  and  we  suggest  the  following 
scheme ;  (giving  of  tJie  first  term,  ver.  22, 
of  the  seven  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek,  which  is  'v^ithout  the  article:) 
1.  Zion^  mountain  and  city  of  living  God, 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  sym- 
bolic locality  of  the  universal  Church, 
into  full  communion  with  which  we 
have  come  V)y  f ai  th  i n  C)  i rist.  2 .  2fy7'i' 
add,  a  fcstiil  assembly  of  angels,  who 
conceptually  hover  over  tlie  Cliurch, 
visible  by  faith.   3.  TJie  historic  Church 


gels,  23  To  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  '^the  firstborn, 

k  Exod.  4.  22 ;  James  1.  18;  Rev.  14.  4. 

all  ages,  in  the  body  and  on  earth,  yet 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven, 
anticipatively  associated  thereby  with 
angels.  4.  God,  under  whcm  all  are  as 
Judge,  in  botli  Uio  kingly  Lnd  judicial 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  .word.  And  as 
thus  far,  under  Qod,  we  have  had  four 
universals,  so  next  we  have  rather  tiiree 
specialties  belonging  to  the  new  dispen- 
sation, namely :  5.  Disembodied  spirits 
of  the  thus  far  saved  and  made  perfect 

6.  Jesus  the  mediator,  (verse  24,}  by 
whom  they  have  been  thus  perfected 

7.  The  blood  through  which  he  has 
wrought  their  perfecting.  And  it  is 
this  advance  from  the  old  to  the  new 
which  is  attained  by  substituting  our 
scheme  for  Bengel's. 

In  this  our  sevenfold  scheme  the 
words  city  of  the  living  Qod . . .  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  are  simply  an  expand- 
ing identification  of  mount  Zion,  and 
so  designate,  unlike  Bengel's  scheme, 
a  single  object.  As  Sinai  was  concep- 
tual seat  of  the  old  covenant,  this  mag- 
nificent series  of  epitliets  is  name  of 
the  conceptual  seat  of  the  new,  which 
forms  term  1  of  the  above  seven. 

And  now,  approaching  this  mystic 
Jerusalem,  we  descry  a  twofold  glori- 
ous company,  namely,  term  2,  the  an- 
gels, and,  3,  the  firstborn.  To  an  in- 
numerable— Literally,  to  rmpHads  of 
angels,  who  are  a  general  assembly; 
in  the  Greek,  'naviiyOpet^  the  classic 
name  of  a  general  assemblage  of  a 
whole  people  to  celebrate  any  public 
festivity,  as  public  games,  sacrifices, 
etc.  Hence  ix  festal  assembly,  Tlie  col- 
lection of  holy  angels  are  here  so  ca)led 
as  being  a  joyous  body  ever  cclcbratiug 
the  glories  of  God. 

23.  While  angels  are  a  finished 
Church  above,  in  future  communion 
with  them  is  a  Church  below.  First- 
born— The  term  literally  designates  an 
eldest  son.  But  as  the  eldest  enjoyed, 
by  Jewish  and  patriarchal  law,  a  liigh 
supremacy,  so  the  word  is  figunitively 
used  to  designate  any  superior  or  su- 
preme person,  whether  eldest  or  not.  So 


of  the  Sratborxif  (vciyc  23,)  througU\laT\xci\,vwLi^¥.^\ixvv.vm^  and  the  Messiah, 
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•-Avhich  arc  •  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  "the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  "made 

I  Lake  10.  30 ;  Phil.  4. 3 ;  Rev.  U.  8. 6  Or,  en- 

rolUd. m  Gen.  18.  25 ;  P«l  94.  2. n  Phil. 

are  each  termed  Grod's  firstborn.  Exod. 
iv,  22;  Jer.  xxxi,  9;  Psa.  Ixzxiz,  27. 
Ahd  so  our  author  considers  his  He- 
brews to  be,  verse  16,  and  counsels  them 
not  like  Esau,  to  sell  their  birthright. 
And  this  whole  allegory  is  written  to 
prevent  their  relapsing  from  their  glo- 
rious Christian  birthright  into  Juda- 
ism. In  coming  into  Christianity  they 
truly  are  come  into  communion  with 
the  universal  Church  ctf  the  firstborn, 
the  historic  successional  Church  liv- 
ing on  earth  in  all  ages.  Written  in 
hMven — See  our  note  on  Luke  x,  20. 
It  is  the  heir  of  heavenly  citizenship 
on  eartli  whose  name  is  registered  in 
heaven.  Closing  term  of  the  first 
four  is,  God  the  Judge  oi  all — ^Fol- 
lowing the  Greek  order  of  the  words, 
Liinemann  and  others  render  this,  To 
the  Judge  (who  is)  Qod  of  alL  Al- 
ford,  however,  vindicates  on  good 
grounds  the  English  translation. 

•  The  last  triad  of  our  seven  unfolds 
the  nearer  and  dearer  glories,  under 
Jesus,  of  the  New  Covenant.  They 
are,  5,  the  spirits  of  the  Christian 
brethren  now  in  paradise  made  per- 
liBct;  6,  Jesus,  who  is  the  mentor 
of  the  covenant  by  which  they  are 
perfected',  and,  7,  the  blood  through 
which  that  consummation  has  been 
wrought  Yet  even  here,  as  the  blood 
of  the  atonement  reflects  back  upon  the 
old  covenant,  so  also  the  spirits  of  the 
ancient  saints  are  presupposed  as  per- 
fected. They  are  speciidly  associated 
witli  Jesus,  as  being  those  already  actu- 
ally redeemed  by  him.  Spirits — The 
disembodied  in  the  intermediate  state 
of  paradise,  or  hades.  Note,  xi,  39,  40 ; 
1  Pet  iii,  10 ;  Luke  xxiv,  39 ;  Acts 
rii,  69.  Just-— By  f£uth,  pardon,  and 
sanctification.  Made  perfect — Not 
simply  made  perfect  in  holiness ;  not 
merely  complete  by  the  finishing  of 
earthly  life  and  tlio  dropping  of  bodily 
infirmities;  but  brought  Uirough  Christ 
to  the  completed  stage  of  a  glorified 
yet  disembodied  spirit    There  is  a  ^v-  \ 


perfect,  24  And  to  Jesus  "the  me- 
diator of  the  new  '  covenant,  and 
to  Ptlie  blood  of  sprinkliiijx,  thiit 

3. 12 ;  ch.  11. 40. o  Ch  8.  6 ;  9. 15. 7  Or,  teat 

amemt. j>  Exod.  W.  8 ;  ch.  10.  22 ;  I  Pet.  1.  2. 

fected  resurrection  stage  and  state,  the 
ultimate  completion  of  completions  and 
perfecting  of  perfections  yet  to  come, 
even  for  these  spirits  made  peifect. 
And  these  disembodied  paradisaic  spir- 
its are  waiting  for  us,  for  without  us 
they  cannot  attain  that  final  resurrec* 
tional  perfection. 

24.  Jesus — As  Moses  at  Sinai  was 
the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  so 
Jesus  at  Zion  is  the  mediator  of  the 
new.  Centrally,  tliis  mediator  stands 
in  the  picture  amid  the  spirits  made 
perfect  by  the  blood.  The  blood  of 
sprinkling — The  true  cleansing  effi- 
cacy of  the  atoning  death  figured  as  a 
sprinkled  blood.  Bougel  has  several 
pages  on  the  physical  blood  of  Jesus, 
(dubiously  followed  by  Alford  in  a  few 
lines,)  which  strike  us  as  a  most  repul- 
sive superstition.  Speaketh  —  The 
blood  of  Christ,  like  the  blood  of 
Abel,  has  a  voice ;  and  it  speaks  bet- 
ter things ;  for  as  the  blood  of  Abel 
spoke  wratli  on  his  murderer,  the 
blood  of  Jesus  speaks  pardon  and  sal- 
vation. The  true  reading  seems  to  be, 
not  better  things,  but  simply  better 
than.  That  of  not  being  in  the  Greek, 
the  true  reading  is,  that  speaketh 
better  than  AbeL 

In  18-24  we  have  a  contrastive  pic- 
ture showiug  the  gloom  of  the  Judaistic 
and  the  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. It  is  introduced  to  show  the  fatiil 
folly  of  the  Hebrews'  selling  tlieir  birth- 
right, by  apostatb.ing  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  Our  autlior  now  (25-29) 
emphasizes  that  folly  by  showing  tliat 
Zion  has  its  terrors  on  impenitence  as 
terrible  as  those  of  Sinai. .  There  is  a 
law  in  the  gospel,  a  penalty  upon  un- 
belief. God  is  a  consuming  fire 
(verse  29)  under  every  dispensation. 

In  the  Zionic  dispensation  tliero  is 
a  Speaker  who  si)eak3  from  heaven,  as 
there  was  one  in  the  Sinai  tic  who 
spoke  from  eartli,  25.  It  is  tlie  same 
Speaker  as  he  wlio  shook  Uvg  ^^ciVixA 
at  Simu;  and  \io  ^iou\\^^  >^\.  orwot 
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speaketh  I^etter  things  ^than  that 
of  Abel.  25  See  that  ye  refuse 
not  him  that  speaketh:  for  ""if 
they  escaped  not  who  refused  liim 
that  spake  on  earth,  much  more 
shall  not  we  escape^  if  we  turn 
away  from  him  that  speaketh  from 
heaven:     26  "Whose  voice  then 

q  Gen.  4. 10 ;  chap.  11.  4. r  Ohap.  2.  ^  8 ;  3. 17 ; 

10.  28. H  Exod.  19.  18. 1  Maxgid  2. 6. 

»^^^—  — ^^^  ■■■  ■      ■■»    .Mil  ■■■■■■■!  ■       ^^— ^^^^^^p^^— ^i^M^i^^ 

more  he  will  shake  the  sky  as  well  as 
ground.  This  Speaker,  through  both 
dispensations,  is,  therefore,  the  same, 
namely,  Jesus- Jehovah,  26.  And  this 
promise  of  a  greater  shaking  than  that 
of  Sinai  signifieth  a  removing  of  the 
shaken  things,  namely,  the  old  cove- 
nant; which  removable  things  are 
tliereby  seen  to  be  transient,  yet  imply- 
ing an  underlying  permanent  domain 
that  is  irremovable  and  eternal — the 
Messianic  kingdom,  verse  27.  We,  ac- 
cepting this  irremovable  and  eternal 
kingdom^  should  serve  Qod  with 
godly  fear,  (28,)  for  the  refuser  to 
hear  the  earthly- heavenly  Speaker  will 
find  a  consuming  fire  in  our  God. 

25.  See — Uttered,  as  DeHtzsch  says, 
with  the  uplifted  warning  finger.  Him 
— The  Son  of  God,  as  the  Jehovah  and 
Logos  of  both  Testaments.  Spake  on 
earth — In  the  trumpets,  thunders,  and 
voice  from  Sinai.  Him  that  speaketh 
from  heaven — Not  simply  the  ascend- 
ed Jesus ;  but  the  Logos,  Lord  alike  of 
Sinai  and  Zion.  For  it  was  he  who 
uttered  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  quoted 
next  verse.  It  was  the  same  I  who 
shook  the  earth  at  Sinai,  and  who  prom- 
ised by  Haggai  to  shake  both  heaven 
and  earth  at  the  first  advent. 

26.  He — See  note  on  the  last  verse. 
Then. .  .now — At  Sinai  then,  at  Zion 
now.  The  former  the  inauguration  of 
Mosaicism,  the  latter  of  Clmstianity. 
Earth. .  .also  heaven — Delitzsch  and 
Alford  labour  painfully  to  refer  the  lat- 
ter shaking  to  Christ's  second  advent  to 
judge  tlie  world.  The  antitliesis,  then, 
would  be  between  the  scene  of  Sinai 
and  the  final  conflagration  and  renewal 
of  the  earth.  This  is,  again,  a  very 
incongruous  antithesis.  The  sliaking 
of  Sinai  would  be  physically  a  very  in- 

Bigtu'Qcant  Gvcnt^  out  oi  all  comparison 


shook  the  earth :  but  now  he  hath 
promised,  saying,  *Yet  once  more 
I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven.  27  And  tliis  word^  Yet 
once  more,  signitieth  "the  remov- 
ing of  those  things  that  ®  are  shak- 
en, as  of  things  that  arc  made,  that 
those  things  which  cannot  be  shak- 

i^Fsa.  102. 26;  Matt.  24. 85;  2  Pet  3. 10;  Kev.  7L 1. 
8  Or,  ma/y  be  aJuiken,. 

with  such  a  mundane  revolution  as  the 
earth's  destruction.  Alford  fully  urges 
that  "it  is  wrong  to  understand  this 
shaking  of  the  mere  breaking  down  of 
Judaism."  But  surely  Uie  overthrow 
of  the  old  dispensation  was  as  impoit* 
ant  an  event  as  its  first  establishment 
The  inauguration  of  the  new  kingdom 
by  Christ's  first  advent  was  an  im- 
mensely more  stupendous  event  than 
the  first  inauguration  of  the  law.  Sym- 
boUcally,  Zion  is  a  far  tailor  moimtain 
than  Sinai.  As  a  physical  phenomenon, 
the  proper  antithesis  to  tlie  day  of  Si- 
nai is  the  day  of  Pentecost  See  our 
notes  on  Acts  ii,  1-4.  On  that  day 
heaven  and  earth  were  sliaken  physi- 
cally, and  as  broadly  as  at  Sinai,  and 
with  an  infinitely  sublimer  signifi- 
cance ;  a  significance  pervading  all  tlio 
Christian  ages. 

27.  This  word,  (or  formula,)  Yet 
once  more  —  The  passage  is  quoted 
from  Haggai  ii,  6,  and  reads,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  "  Yet  once,  it  is  a 
little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
heavens,  and  tho  eartli,  and  sea,  and  dry 
land."  And,  (verse  21,)  "  I  will  shake 
tlie  heavens  and  tlie  earth."  This 
shaking  of  all,  typified  by  tho  peiito- 
costal  physical  shaking,  is  symbolically 
wrought  with  wonderful  grandeur  by 
the  power  spiritual,  civil,  and  politictU 
of  Christianity,  tlirough  all  tho  seas 
and  lands  of  our  earth.  Removing . . . 
as  of  things  that  are  made — ^Made 
in  a  deprecatory  sense;  fabricated, 
manufactured,  "in  contrast  with  tilings 
intrinsically  permanent  and  cternaL 
Things  made  are  the  transitory;  tilings 
unmade  are  irremovable  and  forever 
remain.  The  forms  of  tlie  old  dispen- 
sation were  made,  and  so  transient; 
the  underlying  kingdom  of  G)d  is 
vramutaUe^  and  must  remain. 
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en  may  rc^main.  3§  Wherefore 
ue  receiving  a  kingdom  which 
cannot  be  moved,  •  let  us  have 
grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  god- 
ly fear :  29  For  ^  our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire. 

9  Or,  Ut  UH  AffMfast v  Exod.  24. 17 ;  Deut. 

4.  i»:  9.3:  Psa.5().  3;  97.8;  l8a.ljt).ld;  2Thess. 

1.  8;  chap.  10.  27. a  Bom.  12.  10;  1  Thess. 

4.9;  IPei.  1.  22;  2Pet..l.  7;  lJohD3.ll. 

28.  Receiving  a  kingdom — That 
kingdom,  onco  underlying  Mosaicism, 
now  underlies  Christianity.  We  stand, 
therefore,  upon  an  immutable  basis. 
On  that  basis  we  may  serve  God  ac- 
ceptably. Yet  not  with  unmingled 
joy  A  godly  fear  yet  remains,  not 
as  to  the  trueuess  of  our  b'lsis,  not  as 
to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  but  as  to 
our  own  faitlifuluess.  Our  Hebrews 
may  relapse  froni  Llie  true  basis  of 
Christianity  to  tlie  false  foundations  of 
old  Judaism — ^from  Zion  to  Sinai. 

29.  For — ^Before  this  for  the  Greek 
has  a  most  pregnant  and.  Its  mean- 
ing is,  And  all  this  fear  is  right,  for, 
etc.  God . . .  fire — Quoted  from  Deut 
iv,  24,  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire,  even  a  jealous  G  od."  It  was 
a  fearful  reason  given  by  Moses  to  warn' 
them  from  forsaking  the  old  covenant 
and  apostatizing  to  idolatry ;  it  is  now 
repeated  to  warn  tliese  Hebrews  against 
relapsing  into  obsolete  Judaism.  We 
might  place  the  emphasis  on  oxir,.and 
then  the  meaning  would  be,  that  the 
God  of  Zion  is  as  retributive  as  the 
God  of  SinaL  But  the  true  emphasis 
is  upon  fire,  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
our  God  is  not  pure  grace,  but  also 
justice.  And  with  this  most  solemn 
sentence  closes  tlie  author's  argument 
and  exhortation  against  apostasy. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

I.  Personal.— Admonitions  and  sal- 
utations to  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
1<21. 

Though  tliis  epistle  begins  as  a  treat- 
ise and  continues  as  an  oration,  it  ends 
as  a  personal  letter. 

1.  Brotherly  love — ^A  single  word, 
used  in  the  classics  of  love  between 
brothers  and  sisters.     The  Jews  ap- 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

LET  "brotherly  love  continue. 
2  ''Be  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain .stranofcrs:  for  thcrebv  'some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares. 
3  <*  Remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds,  as  bound  with  them;  aiid 


b  Matt.  25.  35:  Rom.  12.  13;   1  Tim.  a.  2; 

1  Pet.  4.  9. cGen.  18.  3. d  Matt.  25.  .%; 

Rom.  12.  15;  1  Cor.  12.  26;  Col.  4.  1»;  1  let. 
8.8. 


plied  tlie  word  brother  to  any  Jew ;  tlio 
Christians  appropriated  it  from  a  racial 
use  to  a  religious  one.  Continue — It 
had  existed  in  past  times;  it  was  liable 
to  be  broken  by  tendencies  to  apos- 
tasy; let  it  be  tirm  and  permanent. 
Entertain  strangers  —  A  braiicJi  of 
brotherly  love.  The  abHonco  of  Jit)- 
tels  in  the  Kast  made  liospitality  a  car- 
dinal virtue.  Tlie  itinerant  servants  of 
Christ  ever  needed  an  itinerant  Jionic. 
Entertained  angels  unawares — A 
beautiful  allusion  to  A'brahani  (Genesis 
xviii)  and  to  Lot,  Genesis  A'ix,  1-3.  Our 
author  does  not  suppose  tJiat  his  rend- 
ers will  ever  entertain  an  angel  in  like 
manner,  but  tlie  enterUiincrs  of  CJirist- 
ian  ministers  have  often  in  past  times 
found  that  the^y  entertained  something 
better  than  angels,  namely,  messengers 
of  salvation  to  the  family.  The  succes- 
sive phrases,  continue,  be  not  forget- 
ful, remember,  are  forms  of  reminder 
of  virtues  which  had  existed  but  were  li- 
able to  perish  from  negligence.  Many 
a  Christian  at  tlie  present  dny  is  lost  lo 
the  Church  beciiuse,  in  going  to  a  new 
locahty,  he  is  received  by  the  ChnrcJi 
there  witli  inhospitjility  and  neglect. 
Christian  sociality  is  a  virtue  of  gieat 
churchly  value,  and  ministers  should 
emphasize  it  in  their  teachings. 

3.  Remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds — From  tlie  travelling  brother  to 
be  entertained,  transition  is  easily  made 
to  the  brethren  in  prison.  As  bound 
with  them — As  if  their  bonds  were 
your  bonds,  since  ye  arc  one  in  Christ, 
liable  to  the  same  persecutious.  Suffer 
— The  common  lot  of  all  in  the  body, 
and  so  demanding  a  common  sympa- 
thy between  those  in  conunou  lot.  To 
learn  from  our  own  sufferings  to  sym- 
pathize with  auli^T^ta  Ye>  '^  N^^^  ^'^Wr 
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tJiem  which  suffer  adversity,  as  be- 
ing yourselves  also  in  the  body. 
4  Marriage  is  lionourable  in  all, 
and  the  bed  undefiled :  *  but  wbore- 
mongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.  &  Let  yovr  conyerBation  he 
without  covetousness ;  and  ^  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  ye  have: 
for  he  hath  said,  ^I  will  ifever  leave 


thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  6  Bo  that 
we  may  boldly  say,  "^The  Lord  is 
my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  shall  do  unto  me.  7  '  Remem- 
ber them  which  *  have  the  rule 
over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto 
you  the  word  of  God  :  ^  whose  faith 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  their 
conversation :     §  Jesus  Christ  *  the 


« 1  Cor.  6.  9 ;  Gal.  5.  19 ;  Eph.  5.  6 ;  CoL  3. 6, 6 ;    1  Chron.  28. 20 ;  Psa.  37. 25. h  Psa.  27. 1 :  118.  flL 

Rev.  22. 15. — -/"Matt.  6.  25 ;  Phil.  4. 11 ;  1  Tim.    —i  Ver.  17.. — 1  Or,  are theouideM. te  Chapi 


6.  6. ff  Gen.  28. 15;  Dent.  3L  b;  Joshua  1.  6; 

able  piece  of  education — an  education 

,  of  the  heart 

4.  That  social  life  may  be  peaceful 
married  life  must  be  pure.  Mazxiage 
is  honourable — The  verb  should,  un- 
questionably, be  in  the  imperative,  like 
the  main  verbs  in  the  three  previous 
versos  and  in  verse  5.  Render  it,  Let 
marriage  be  {held)  among  you  Jwnau/rable 
in  all  respects^  and  the  marriage  bed  be 
undeJUed;  for  (not  but)  fornicators  and 
adulterers  God  w'iU  judge.  The  Greek 
attains  a  solemn  emphasis,  unattainable 
by  the  English,  by  closing  the  sentence 
with  God.  The  implication  is,  men 
may  disregard  the  law  of  chastity,  legis- 
lators and  judges  may  set  human  laws 
against  it;  but  there  is  a  Unal  judge  by 
whom  it  will  be  avenged — God. 

6.  Conversation — ^Your  daily  course 
and  character  in  life.  Covetousness 
—The  enemy  of  hospitality,  liberality, 
and  peace.  Content — ^Not  excluding 
proper  effort  to  better  your  condition, 
but  securing  tranquillity  in  the  condi- 
tion that  results,  and  meeting  all  dis- 
advantages with  equanimity.  For  he — 
God.  Hath  said — Our  happy  equanim- 
ity is  not  based  on  a  stoical  rchance  on 
self,  but  on  a  divine  basis.  The  faith- 
fulness of  God  underlies  us.  He  and 
I,  as  Delitzsch  tells  us,  are  used  in 
post-biblical  Hebrew  as  mystical  names 
of  God.  Never  leave . . .  forsake  thee 
— In  substance  this  promise  repeatedly 
occurs  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  but  never 
in  exact  words.  Tlius  one,  a  modifica- 
tion, occurs  (Sepiuagint)  in  Josh,  i,  6: 
"I  will  never  forsake  tliee  nor  over- 
look thee."  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  exact  words  given  by  our  author 
aro  found  hi  Pliilo,  i,  430,  26.     It  is 

byalliigrcod  that  the  coincidence  is  too 


&  12.  — I  John  8.  58 ;  chap.  1. 12 ;  Key.  1.  4. 

peculiar  to  be  accidental.  Liinemann 
says,  "Possibly,  as  Bleek  and  De  Wette 
believe,  the  author  has  quoted  it  di- 
rectiy  from  Philo.  But  possibly,  alsQ, 
the  expression,  as  here  found  and  in 
Philo,  may  have  been  stereotyped  into 
a  proverb."  DeUtzsch  suggests  tiiat 
the  passage  had  assumed  this  form  in 
the  liturgical  service  of  the  synagogue, 
and  thence  may  have  been  used  by 
both  Philo  and  our  author.  We  know 
no  law  that  forbids  an  inspired  author 
to  quote  an  uninspired.  Paul  quoted 
the  Greek  poets,  Jude  quotes  the  book 
of  Enoch,  and  our  author  may  have 
quoted  Philo. 

6.  Boldly — Based  on  the  primitive 
rock  of  God's  own  promise,  how  bold 
may  we  not  be!  Helper — Psalm 
cxviii,  6.  What  man — More  properly, 
a  direct  question :   What  can  man  do  t 

7.  Remember — As  of  the  departed. 
Have  the  rule — Rather,  the  leaders  of 
you.  End  of  their  conversation — 
The  close  and  outcome  of  tlieir  life  and 
career.  The  phrase  suggests,  but  does 
not  express,  the  martyrdom  of  at  least 
some  of  their  leaders.  Long  ago,  near- 
ly thirty  years,  Stephen  was  martyred, 
this  our  Paul  having  then  consented 
James,  brother  of  John,  was  slain  by 
Herod  about  twenty  years  previous; 
and  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  per- 
haps about  two  years  before  this  epistie 
was  received.  Of  course,  during  the 
thirty  years  since  Stephen  many  a 
Church  official  had  deceased,  leaving  a 
memory  to  which  Paul  could  refer  as 
exemplar. 

8.  What  is  (verse  7)  that  end  or  out- 
come ?  It  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  immu- 
table.    His  double  name  is  given  in 

[  aolcmii  emphasis.    The  eternity  of  liis 
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same  yesterday,  and  to  day,  and 
for  ever.  9  ^  Be  not  carried  about 
with  divers  and  strange  doctrines: 
for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  lieart 
be  established  with  grace;  "not 
with  meats,  which  have  not  prof- 

fn  Eph.  4. 14:  5.  6;  Col.  2.  4, 8;  lJohn4.L 

n  llom.  14. 17 ;  CoL  2. 16;  1  Tim.  4. 3. 

sameness  consists  in  this,  that  the  to- 
day is  an  ever  movable  standpoint 
Take  whatever  to-day  you  please,  and 
Christ  was  the  same  yesterday,  and 
will  be  the  same  to-morrow^,  and  so  on 
forever. 

9.  Fixed  on  Clirist,  the  immutable,  be 
not  carried  about  like  a  wind-whirled 
sliip.     The  winds  by  which,  as  coming 
from    different   quarters,   the  ship  is 
whirled  and  hurled  about,  are  divers 
and  strange  doctrines.    Probably  the 
true  reading  is,  Be  not  carried  away; 
and  then  it  suggests  a  being  driven  to 
an  unknown  destiny.     Divers  refers 
to  their  number  and  variety,  strange 
to  their  unnatural  and  imchristian  char- 
actor.     Established — Firmly  based  on 
the  ever  same  Jesus  Christ.    With, 
or,  ratlier,  by  grace,  and  not  by  meats. 
It  is  debated  whether  reference  is  here 
made  to  sacrificial  meats  eaten  in  idol 
temples  or  to  meats  ascetically  avoided 
by  religious  vegetarians.    But  the  altar 
of  verso  10  is  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
the  Avord  meats  in  this  verse,  and  so  in- 
dicates a  reference  to  sacrificial  meats, 
^nd,  as  Liinemann  well  argues,  profited 
^eems  to  refer  not  to  abstaining,  but  to 
the  eating  of  meats.    An  altar — ^We 
CJhristians  discard  all  Jewish  contro- 
>rersy  touching  sacrificial  meats,  for 
'Vre  have  a  sacrificial  altar  apart  from 
sll  Jews.     To  the  question,  What  is  it 
that  our  author  designates  by  the  term 
altar  ?   an  obvious  answer  is,  "  The 
t.\blo  of  the  Lord,"  whereon  the  em- 
l)lem  of  the  Victim  is  partaken,  and 
from  which  all  but  the  believing  Christ- 
ian are  excluded.   And,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  the  "table"  existed  in  Sie  full 
knowledge  of  our  author,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  there  should  not  have 
been  in  his  mind  some  reference  to  it 
OUiers  have  understood  by  altar  the 
cross  cm  which  the  real  Sacrifice  was 
offered.   But  the  real  altar,  or  the  deep 


ited  them  that  have  been  occupied 
therein.  10  "We  have  an  altar, 
whereof  they  have  no  right  to 
eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle. 
1  ]  For  P  the  bodies  of  those  beasts, 
whose  blood  is  brought  into  the 

^  o  I  Cor.  9.  13;  10. 18. p  Exod.  29. 14;  Ley. 

4.11.12;  16.  27;  Num.  19.  3. 


reality  symbolized  by  the  word  altar, 
has  no  material  shape  or  nature.     Tho 
"  table,"  the  cross,  and  the  altar,  are  all 
but  terms  and  images  by  which  tlie 
saving  power  of  the  atonement  is  rep- 
resented, the  participation  of  which  is 
limited  to  living  faith.    The  propitiatory 
merits  of  Christ  are  at  once  the  table, 
the  altar,  and  the  food  by  which  the 
sinner  lives.     No  right  to  eat — For 
tliey  possess  not  the  faith  by  which 
that  aliment  is  received.     Serve  the 
tabernacle — The  tabernacle  built  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  which  was 
the  scene  and  emblem  of  Hebrew  sacri- 
fices; and  w^as  succeeded,  when  Jeru- 
salem became  the  capital,  by  the  tem- 
ple built  by  Solomon,  and  rebuilt  by 
Zerubbabel,  and  re-rebuilt  by  Herod. 
The  tabernacle  was  in  the  desert  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp  of  the  hosts 
of  Israel,  and  our  author,  as  matter  of 
doctrine,  refers  to  it  as  the  primitive 
institution  rather  than  to  the  later  tem- 
ple.   Yet,  while  he  uses  the  primitive 
words  tabernacle  and  camp,  he  uses 
the  word  city  in  verse  14,  both  being 
the  same  thing  so  far  as  tlie  symbol 
was  concerned. 

11.  For — To  illustrate  this  separa- 
tion between  the  faitliful  participant 
and  unbeliever.  As  at  the  great  day  of 
atonement  the  sacrificed  animal  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  limits  of  camp  or  city, 
and  burned;  and  as,  similarly,  Christ 
was  led  out  of  the  city  to  be  crucified, 
so  do  we,  his  followers,  leave  the  sym- 
bolic "camp"  or  "city"  of  Judaism, 
and  go  out  unto  him.  The  Jew  is  in 
the  camp,  the  city,  and  we  are  with 
the  crucified  One.  Outside  the  city  is 
the  cross.  Apart  from  the  tabernacle 
is  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church  is  the 
true  altar.  The  bodies  of  sacrificed 
beasts  were  generally  eaten  by  priests 
or  people.  But  there  was  one  pre-em- 
inent exception.    On.  \htt  ^i^"a.\.  ^-k^  <A 
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sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for 
sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
12  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he 
might  *i  sanctify  the  people  with  his 
own  blood,  'suflfered  without  the 
gate.  13  Let  ua  go  forth  there- 
fore unto  him  witliout  the  camp, 
bearing  Miis  reproach.  14  *For 
lierc  have  we  no  continuing  city, 
but  wc  seek  one  to  come.    15  "By 

g  John  17. 10;  19.  34;  I  Cor.  6. 11 ;  Eph.  6.  26; 

]johti  0.6,8. rJohn  ly.  17;   Acts  7.  68. 

«Chap.  II.  26;  1  Pet.  4.  14. 1  Mic.  2.  10;  Phil. 

3.  20;  chap.  11. 10. u  Kph.5.  20;  lPeU^6. 

«  Lev.  7.  12;  Pml  80.  14,  23;  107.  22.       '^ 

atonement  the  blood  of  the  victim  was 
•  brought  into  the  sanctuary  and  sprin- 
liled  on  tJie  alUir  for  sin,  but  tiio  body 
of  the  beast,  instead  of  being  made  a 
banquet  for  the  people,  was  taken  from 
the  camp  while  in  the  desert,  and  from 
the  city  in  later  ages,  and  burned 
without. 

12.  Jesus,  the  antitype,  in  like  man- 
ner suffered  without  the  gate.  Here- 
in was  pictured  the  divine  secession 
from  Judaism.  The  true  sacrifice  was 
limited  by  no  city  walls;  was  housed 
into  no  tabernacle  or  temple;  was 
universal  as  the  sk}*"  beneath  which  it 
was  transacted. 

13.  Let  us — ^The  followers  of  the 
Crucified.  Go — As  he  went.  He  went 
out  of  the  material  city,  Jerusalem ;  we 
go  out  of  the  mystical  city,  Judaism. 
This  is  a  striking  proof  that  our  epistle 
was  addressed  to  Jerusalem.  Bearing 
his  reproach — ^The  scorn,  oppression, 
and  persecution  of  the  Jenisalera  hier- 
archy and  its  partisans,  under  which 
our  author's  beloved  "Hebrews"  were 
suffering.  Let  us  go,  is  his  cheering 
word  of  command;  bearing  his  re- 
proach, are  his  words  of  holy  patience 
and  defiance. 

14.  Here — In  Judaism,  the  mystic 
old  Jerusalem.  The  words  have,  we 
tliink,  no  reference  to  our  transitory 
abode  on  earth.  One  to  come — Chris- 
tianity, tlie  mystic  new  Jerusalem  be- 
low, the  earthly  counterpart  and  pre- 
paratory for  the  New  Jerusalem  above. 
Thoujjrli  the  localities  outside  the  city  of 
JerusiUeiu,  where  tlie  victim  was  sacri- 

IJccd,  look  baro  and  desolate,  yet  mys- 


hiin  therefore  let  us  offer  *  the  sac- 
rifice of  praise  to  God  continually, 
that  is,  "^  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  '  giv- 
ing thanks  to  his  name.  16  *  But 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate  for- 
get not:  for  ^with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased.  17  *Obey 
them  that  'have  the  rule  over  you, 
and  submit  yourselves:  for  'they 
watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that 

w  Hos.  14. 2. 2  Gr.  confefutina  to. as  Rom. 

12. 13. V  2  Cor.  9. 12;  Phil.  4. 18;  chap.  6.  10. 

z  PhiL  2.  29;  1  Thess.  6. 12;  1  Tim.  6.  17. — 

8  Or.  ffuide. a  £zek.  3.  17 ;  33.  2,  7;  Acta 

20.26. 

I 
tically,  outside  the  old  Judaism,  there 
is  the  future  evangelic  city  to  come. 
There  is  the  mystic  temple,  the  true 
Church ;  witliin  it  is  the  true  altar,  the 
"  tJible  of  the  Lord,"  the  banquet  of  his 
atoning  grace.  From  the  old  and  past, 
let  us  go  to  the  new  and  future.  This 
S3rmbolism  of  tlic  mystical  earthly  Je- 
rusalem must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  celebrated  new  Jerusalem  of 
Revelation  xxi,  though  merging  often  in 
thought  and  in  reality  into  it. 

15.  This  mystical  Jerusalem  has  also 
its  sacrifice,  namely,  of  the  fruit  d 
our  lips,  which  is  praise  and  thanks. 
In  reference  to  man  we  endure  re- 
proach J  yet  to  God  our  voice  is 
holy  song.  Says  Delitzsch:  "Accord- 
ing to  a  favourite  Old  Testament  idea, 
thoughts  are  the  branches  and  twigs, 
and  words  the  flowers  and  fruit, 
which,  rooted  in  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  springing  up  thence,  shoot  forth 
and  ripen  from  the  mouth  and  lips." 

16.  Other  sacrifices  belong  to  this 
new  city,  namely,  to  do  good  and  tc 
communicate;  that  is,  impart  bene- 
factions. 

17.  Have  the  rule  over  you— A 
prolix  and  not  very  correct  rendering 
of  words  signifying  (as  in  ver.  7)  your 
leaders,  or  guides.    Both  versos  imply 
certainly  a  distinction  between  laity 
and  ministry.    We  have  ratlier  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  Church  polity  at  Jc 
rusalem  in  Acts  xxi,  18,  (where 
notes,)  indicating  that  St.  James  wi 
resident  apostle  with  subordinate  eL— 
ders.    The  words  obey,  or  trusty  an<i 
submit,  or  yield,  concede  to,  inip'y  « 
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must  give  account,  that  they  may 
do  It  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief: 
for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you. 

18  ''Pray  for  us:  for  we  trust  we 
have  'a  good  conscience,  in  all 
things   willing  to   live   honestly. 

19  But  I  beseech  you  *^  the  rather 
to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored 
to  you  the  sooner.  20  Now  •the 
God  of  peace,  '  that  brought  again 

b  Rom.  la.  30;  Eph.  6.  19;  Ck)I.  4.  3:  1  Thess. 

i.  23:  2  Theas.  3. 1. c  Acts* 23.  I ;  2  Cor.  1, 12. 

fi  Philem.  22. «  Riiin.  15. 83 ;  1  Thess.  6. 23. 

— .fAcU'2. 32;  ICor.  6.  U;  2Cor.4. M:  CoL2.12. 

mental  position  of  trust  and  acknowl- 
edged authority.  Our  author  endorses 
their  ministry  as  true  and  faithful. 
They  uvatch — ^That  is,  are  sleepless^  as 
vigilant  shepherds.  Account  —  To 
Grod  in  j  udgment.   That  refers  to  grieiL 

18.  For  us — Unituig  the  leaders  and 
himself  as  a  common  subject  of  their 
prayers.  Paul  alone,  of  all  tlie  New 
Testament  writers,  asks  the  prayers 
of  his  readers.  1  Thess.  v,  25 ;  2  Thess. 
iii,  1.  liive  honestly — ^A  slight  rem- 
iniscence that  his  character  had  been 
questioned  at  Jerusalem. 

19.  But  I — Narrowing  from  us  in 
the  last  verse  to  himself  alone.  Re- 
stored— It  was  St  Paul  who  had  once 
been  with  them,  was  snatched  from 
them,  is  now  detained  from  them, 
hopes  to  be  restored  to  them.  This 
entire  passage  to  the  end  of  the  epis- 
Ue  demonstrates  that  it  was  written, 
not  directly  to  a  general  section,  as 
Palestine,  but  to  a  particular  Church. 
Yet  though  addressed  to  the  mother 
city,  it  was  intended  to  be  treasured 
and  read  in  all  the  churches. 

20.  In  the  coming  two  verses  the 
e]dstle  proper  closes,  after  the  Pauline 
manner,  with  a  benedictory  prayer. 
It  is  offered  with  a  glance  of  retro- 
spect over  the  whole  epistle.  God 
of  peace — ^The  formula  of  Paul  alone. 
See  Bom.  xv,  33;  1  Cor.  xiv,  23; 
2  Cor.  xiii,  11 ;  PhiL  iv,  9 ;  1  Thoss.  v,  23 ; 
2  Thess.  iii,  16.  The  whole  of  this 
chapter  has,  beginning  with  brotherly 
love,  churdily  peace,  unity,  stability, 
and  obedience  to  pastoral  nile,  as  its 
key-note.  And  the  whole  epistle  has 
Christian  stability  and  unity  under  the 

Vol,  v.-— 20 


from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus, 
«^  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
•"  through  the  blood  of  the  everlast- 
ing *  covenant,  31  '  Make  you 
l)erfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
his  will,  •''working  in  you  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  ttight, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  'to  whom 
he  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
22  And  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 

i/Esekiel  M.  23:  John  10.  It. AZeohiiriah 

9.  11. 4  Or,  tMUtmetU. »2  Tliess.  2.  17; 

1  Peter  5. 10. o  Or,  daing—k  PhiL  2. 13. 

^GaL  1.5;  2  Tim.  4. 18. 

atoning  Christ  as  its  object  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep — Under  whom  it 
should  be  one  peaceful  fold.  Blood 
of  the  everlasthig  covenant — Whose 
import  our  epistle  has  so  richly  un- 
folded. It  is  through  (or,  rather,  Greek, 
in)  the  blood  of  the  covenant  that 
the  risen  Jesus  is  tlie  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep.  In  that  character,  and 
in  possession  of  the  power  of  that 
atoning  blood,  he  was  raised  from 
the  dead. 

21.  Perfect — Symmetrical  and  com- 
plete. In  every  good  "work — In  all 
well  doing.  A  perfection  of  Christian 
life,  not  consisting  only  in  internal 
emotion,  or  showing  itself  mainly  by 
outward  profession,  but  manifesting 
itself  in  all  well  doing,  and  rendering 
vocal  profession  less  necessary.  His 
will — Which  is  tlie  expression  of  per- 
fect right  Working  in  you — ^Wliilst 
you  cooperate  with  his  working.  God 
will  not  work  effectually  in  us  unless 
wework efficiently  withhim.  To  whom 
— The  nearness  of  the  word  Christ  in- 
duces many  commentators  to  make 
whom  refer  to  him ;  and  thus  to  him 
would  bo  ascribed  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  But  the  naming  of  Christ  hero 
is  comparatively  incidental,  the  main 
subject  being  God,  (verso  20,)  so  that 
the  reference  is  more  probably  to  him. 
Amen  —  This  closes  tlie  epistle,  and 
what  follows  is  a  personal  postscript, 

6.  Postscript,  22-25. 

22.  Paul  here  makes  earnest  request 
for  a  considerate  reception  by  the  He- 
brews of  this  epistle.  I  beseech  you 
—His  letter  \a  MV  oi  «fc\<&\sm.  ^^ttv- 
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suffer  the  word  of  exhortation: 
for  ""I  have  written  a  letter  unto 
you  in  few  words.  33  Know  ye 
that  ""ovr  brother  Timothy  "is  set 
at  liberty ;  with  whom,  if  he  come 

tnl  Pet.  6. 12. n  1  Theas.  8. 2. 

ii.gs  and  deep  rebukes,  and  now,  re- 
tracting nothing,  he  implores  a  patient 
acceptance.  Exhortation — Though 
full  of  argument,  the  whole  is  ezhor- 
tation — ochortation  to  persevere  in 
Christian  faith.  Few  words — Few, 
not  as  compared  with  his  other  epis- 
tles, but  few  in  comparison  with  the 
yastncss  of  the  subject.  Written  a  let- 
ter in  few  words—A  reference  to  the 
brevity  of  his  letter,  characteristic  of 
St.  Paul  alone  of  all  the  New  Testament 
writers.  Comp.  Eph.  iii,  3 ;  Gal.  vi,  11. 
23.  Know  ye — The  Greek  form  may 
be  either  indicative  or  imperative.  But 
it  is  clear  that  our  writer  introduces 
this  remark  here  to  inform  the  He- 
brews that  he  hopes- that  Timothy  will 
visit  them  with  himself,  and  that  re- 
qiiires  the  imperative.  The  words  are 
very  conclusive  proof  that  the  writer 
is  Paul.  For,  1.  They  accord  with 
the  relations  of  Paul  with  Timothy, 
appearing  in  every  mention  of  Timo- 
thy, and  with  no  other.  2.  The  terms 
in  which  Timothy  is  mentioned  as 
6  adeT^^og^  "  the  brother,"  are  precisely 
the  terms  in  which  Timothy  is  desig- 
nated in  2  Cor.  i,  1 ;  CoL  i,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
iii,  2;  and  Philemon  1.  The  words 
is  set  at  liberty,  Delitzsch  acknowl- 
edges are  as  well  rendered  sent  on  an  of- 
ficial mission^  (Acts  xiii,  3,  xv,  30 ;)  and 
what  that  mission  was  we  learn  from 
Phil,  ii,  19 :  "I  trust  m  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you." 
This  was  written  shortly  before  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  fits  with 
our  present  text  so  perfectly  as  to 
form  a  strong  probability  of  unity* 
3.  If  Timothy  returns  soon  enough  for 
Paul's  visit  to  the  Hebrews,  then  they 
will  come  together ;  if  not,  Paul  comes 
alone.  Delitzsch  says,  that  there  is 
no  apparent  subordination  of  Timothy 
bore;  but  assuredly  there  is.  Paul's 
visit  to  them  is  the  main  fact,  Timo- 
tAjr's  18  the  incidental.  Timothy  is  as 
subordinate  in  being  an  atten(kint  on 


sliortly,  I  will  see  you.  24  Salute 
all  them  Ptimt  have  the  rule  over 
you,  and  all  the  saints.  They  of 
Italy  salute  you.  25  <i  Grace  he 
with  you  all.     Amen. 

ol  Tim.  6. 12. p  Ver.  7. 17.  ^g  Titna  8. 15. 

Paul's  visit,  as  he  is  in  being  sent  on  a 
mission  by  Paul  to  Philippi.  4.  Tho 
words  in  regard  to  Timothy's  quick  re- 
turn curiously  correspond  with  Paul's 
words  in  Phil,  ii,  19,  24,  where  the 
same  Greek  word  for  shortly  is  used. 
In  all  this  is  an -accumulation  of  coin- 
cidences not  to  be  set  aside. 

24.  Them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you — Same  word  as  in  verses  7  and 
15,  and  signifying  leaders.  The  autith- 
esis  here  between  leaders  and  all  the 
saints  implies  a  distinct  and  author- 
ized drawn  line  between  ministry  and 
laity.  The  doctrine  that  such  distinc- 
tion is  post-apostolical  is  inadmissible. 
And  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  the,  for- 
mer is  expressed  in  verse  17  (where  see 
notes)  in  terms  rarely  used  by  modem 
Congregationalismj  They  of  Italy — 
That  is,  (as  the  best  criticism  now  in- 
terprets the  Greek,)  the  Italian  Christ- 
ians. The  Greek  phrase  is,  ol  unb  rf}^ 
'IraPaaf,  they  from  Italy.  The  German 
critic  Bleek,  in  reviewing  Stuart  on 
Hebrews,  maintained  that  the  Greek 
aTTo  signified  thfit  the  they  were  away 
fi'om  Italy,  and  so  the  epistle  could 
not  have  been  written  in  Italy.  But 
Stuart  triumphantly  quoted  instances 
where  the  phrase  simply  implied  ori- 
gin, or  birthplace,  or  residence.  Thus 
John  xi,  1:  Lazarus,  of(airb)  Bethany; 
Lazarus  being  both  a  resident  of  the 
place,  and  at  that  time  in  Bethany.  A 
salutation  to  the  Hebrews  at  Jerusa- 
lem from  so  wide-spread  a  body  aa 
"Italian  Christians"  generally,  might 
seem  strange.  But,  1.  Paul  says  to 
the  Corinthians,  (1  Cor.  xvi,  19,)  "  The 
Churches  of  Asia  salute  you."  And 
St.  Peter  (1  Peter  i,  1)  addresses  the 
Churches  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Asia,  and  Bitlwnia.  2.  The  lead- 
ing body  of  Christians  in  Italy  were 
doubtless  known  to  Paul ;  his  writing 
this  epistle  was  doubtless  known  to 
them ;  he  was  authorized  in  spirit  to 
&8\\itA  \.Yvd  J^Tu^aiem  Church  in  thdr 
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nama  3.  What  Church'was  more  suit- 
able or  more  likely  to  be  saluted  from 
Rome  than  the  mother  Church  of  all, 
in  whose  streets  Jesus  had  preached, 
and  without  whose  gates  he  was  cru- 
cified— Jerusalem  f  And  in  this  we 
have  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
judgment  of  Christian  antiquity,  un- 
wisely impugned  by  modern  "criti* 
cism,**  that  tMs  epistie  was  written  to 
the  Church  of  that  city. 

25.  Grace. .  .all — ^Here,  as  said  in 
our  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  we 
have  St  Paul's  own  appointed  sign- 
manusd  given  to  authenticate  his  own 
episUe.    Thia  was  declared  by  him  to 


be  the  "  token  "  of  his  hand  in  the  sec- 
ond one  of  his  written  epistles  extant. 
2  Thess.  iu,  17,  18:  "The  salutation 
of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  whidi,  ia 
the  TOKEN  in  every  episUe :  so  I  write, 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bo 
with  you  alL  Amen."  In  every  one 
of  Paul's  fourteen  epistles  is  this  token 
found.  1  Thess.  v,  28;  2  Thess.  iii,  18; 
GaL  vi,  18;  1  Cor.  xvi,  23;  2  Cor. xiii, 
14;  Rom.  xvi,  24;  CoL  iv,  18;  Philem. 
25;  Eph.  vi,  24;  Phil,  iv,  23;  1  Tint 
vi,  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  22 ;  Tit  iii,  15.  This 
seems  to  be  a  declaration  by  the  au- 
thor himself  that  he  is  no  other  than 
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Jambs,  tlie  brother  of  Jesus,  and  probably  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,*  was  doubtless  bom  at  Nazareth,  and  lived  there  for  years  with 
his  parents  and  his  younger  brothers,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas,  and  his 
sisters,  mentioned  but  unnamed  in  history.  He  seems  to  have  been 
specially  consecrated  from  his  birth  as  a  Nazarite,  and  to  have  retained 
through  life  the  strongest  traits  of  that  order.  As  a  descendant  of 
David  he  was  an  intensely  national  Jew,  and  expected  a  heroic  Mes- 
siah who  should  overthrow  Rome,  and  give  a  more  than  ancient  glory 
and  supremacy  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  Hence  he,  with  his  younger 
brothers,  looked  upon  the  eldest,  Jesus,  notwithstanding  the  purity 
of  his  youthful  character  and  the  supernaturalisms  that  hovered  round 
him,  as  mistaken  if  he  assumed  to  be  that  patriot  liberator.  Hence, 
too,  when  his  neighbors  were  amazed  at  his  ^^  wisdom,'*  Jesus,  with 
peculiar  pathos,  acknowledged  himself  "  a  prophet  without  honour  in 
his  own  house."  During  the  residence  of  the  family  in  Galilee,  when 
the  earnest  labours  of  our  Lord  in  his  divine  mission  drew  upon  him, 
from  his  enemies,  the  imputation  of  a  demoniac,  the  family— i-mother 
and  brothers — in  a  panic  of  unbelief  went  to  bring  him  home,  under 
assumption  that  his  mental  faculties  had  become  overstrained  by  ex- 
citement. That  the  brothers  were,  at  this  time,  not  of  the  twelve,  is 
certain  from  the  fact  that  while  they  were  without,  the  disciples  were 
within,  the  house,  listening  to  the  Lord's  discourse.  As  the  eldest 
of  these  brothers,  our  James  of  this  epistle  must  be  considered  as 
engaged  in  this  family  mission  to  Jesus. 

Later  in  our  Lord's  ministry  we  have  a  still  more  unequivocal 
instance  of  the  unbelief  of  James  and  his  brothers.  As  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  was  approaching,  his  brothers  proffered  their  advice  to 
him  to  go  and  display  himself  to  the  world,  pointing  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  aspiring  to  be  a  national  leader  and  yet  lurking  *4n  secret." 

*  The  Question  of  bis  and  his  brotbers*  sonsblp  of  Mary  Is  discussed  in  note  on  Mat* 
tttewzUl,  55,    In  regard  to  the  three  Jameses  consult  note  Matthew  x,  S. 
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Jesus  recognises  thrir  wish  for  his  putting  liimself  at  the  head  of  tho 
worldly  expectants  of  a  political  Messiah.  The  hatred  of  "  the  world," 
he  tells  tliem,  cannot  rest  on  them,  for  they  belong  to  its  party ;  as  for 
himself,  he  is  a  rebuker  of  its  sin,  and  must  bide  the  Father's  time 
and  method  of  his  self -manifestation.  It  is  remarkable  that  oar 
James,  who  was  one,  and  probably  leader  and  spokesman,  of  these 
counsellors,  uses  the  word  '* world"  in  this  epistle  in  the  very  sense 
of  the  term  as  it  occurs  in  our  Lord's  reply. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  th:it  James, 
with  his  brothers,  emerges  from  this  cloud.  Luke  (Acts  i,  13,  14) 
informs  us  that  they  were  present  at  the  meeting  which  chose  Mat- 
tliias  as  apostle.  Before  mentioning  them  the  apostolic  list  is  given, 
clearly  separating  the  apostles  from  the  hrothers.  In  that  list  two 
Jameses  are  named,  one  with  his  brother  John,  and  the  other/' James 
the  son  of  Alpheus."  Alphcan  James  was,  therefore,  an  apostle,  but 
not  a  brother  of  Jesus ;  our  James,  then,  must  have  been  a  brother, 
but  not  an  apostle.  The  key  to  his  conversion  seems  to  be,  in  some 
degree,  supplied  by  Paul's  statement  that  the  risen  Lord  '  was  seen 
of  James."  1  Cor.  xv.  7. 

Henceforth  James  resides  in  Jerusalem  with  an  ever-increasing  emi" 
nence.  When  Peter  is  released  by  the  angel  from  prison  he  bids  his 
friends  **Go  show  these  thinj^s  unto  James,  and  to  the  brethren."  Acts 
xii,  17.  When  Paul  returns  from  Arabia  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  con- 
version, he  sees  Peter,  and  of  the  other  apostles  none  *'  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother;"  where  he  is  evidently  called  an  "apostle,"  and  also 
•*the  Lord's  brother,"  which  he  would  not  have  been  if  he  were  only 
cousin.  Gal.  i,  19.  Fourteen  years  afterwardd  Paul  comes  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Council,  (comp.  Acts  xv,  2,  with  Gal.  ii,  1,)  and  finds  James  (with 
Peter  and  John)  one  of  * '  the  pillars."  Gal.  ii,  9.  At  the  council  he  sees 
James  preside,  and  hears  him  pronounce  from  the  Judaic  side  that  liber- 
alized  sentence  by  which  Gentile  Christianity  is  excused  from  circum- 
cision and  the  ritual,  and  Paul's  own  apostleship  is  acknowledged.  Tet 
it  had  been  "from  James,"  professedly,  that  the  ultraists  had  come  to 
Paul's  Gentile  field  at  Antioch,  proclaiming  the  unconditional  necessity 
of  circumcision  to  his  converts,  frightening  Peter  from  his  balance,  ren- 
dering Barnabas  doubtful,  and  rousing  Paul  to  demand  the  calling  of  the 
Council.  Amid  these  elements  of  disturbance  very  conspicuous  are  the 
liberal  conservatism  and  statesman-  like  dignity  of  James.  Lastly,  w^hen 
Paul,  at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  tour,  visits  Jerusalem,  James, 
with  the  elders,  received  him  in  state  and  with  an  honour  that  fully 
^  shows  the  cordial  relation  in  which  each  in  his  own  position  stood  to 
the  other.  At  this  point  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  with  Pressens^,  that 
James's  dignity  was  nothing  more  than  pTe-emm^iieft  ol  Ocw^^c^^X^'t, 
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And  the  official  nature  of  his  position  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  earliest  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  his  immediate  successor 
was  Symeon,  another  relative  of  Jesus,  and  that  a  successional  line  of 
fifteen  Hebrew  bishops,  whose  names  are  given  by  Eusebius,  extended 
to  the  final  desolation  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian.  As  son  of  David 
he  was  lineal  heir  to  the  throne  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  a  Christian 
bishop,  and,  doubtless,  this  fact  gained  immunities  for  him  and  for 
Christianity  that  otherwise  could  not  have  existed. 

The  strong  sympathy  of  James  for  his  countrymen,  his  lofty  integ- 
rity of  character,  his  deep  tinge  of  asceticism,  derived  from  his  life- 
long Nazaritism,  won  for  him  the  profound  reverence  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  with  all  but  the  dominating  class.  *'He  was,"  says 
Eusebius,  '*by  all  named  the  Just;''  the  very  adjective  applied  by 
Matthew  to  his  father  Joseph.  The  traditional  description  of  him  is 
given  by  Hegesippus  in  a  passage  found  in  Eusebius  to  this  effect: 
'^He  was  consecrated  from  his  birth.  Wine  and  strong  drink  he  drank 
not,  never  anointed  himself  with  oil,  or  used  the  bath.  To  him  alone 
it  was  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  place,  for  he  wore  no  woollen,  but 
linen.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  alone  into  the  temple,  and  would  be 
found  kneeling  upon  his  knees  and  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people,  so  that  his  knees  became  indurated  like  those  of  a  camel ; 
and  on  account  of  his  ever  bowing  his  knees  in  worship  to  God,  and 
pleading  for  pardon  for  the  people,  and,  indeed,  for  his  wonderful 
piety,  he  was  called  «7w«f,  and  People^a  Fortresa,^^  Tliis  description 
strongly  suggests  that  James,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  great  predic- 
tion of  the  doom  of  Jerusalem,  lived  in  consecrated  supplication  for 
the  remission  of  that  tierrible  sentence,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his 
people.  In  spite  of  his  teaching  that  the  Messiah  had  come  in  Jesus, 
they  revered  him  as  a  man  of  unparalleled  holiness,  and  felt  his  prayers 
to  be  the  stronghold  of  public  safety.  But  there  was  one  proud  ruler 
who  looked  with  murderous  hatred  upon  this  brother  of  the  Crucified — 
the  high  priest  Ananus.  He  was  restrained  by  the  Roman  powei  alone, 
and  waited  his  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of  the  "Just."  The 
chance  at  length  presented  itself. 

A  brief  history  of  the  successive  Roman  procurators  over  Judea 
we  have  given  in  our  vol.  iii,  p.  233,  down  to  Felix,  in  A.  D.  51, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Festus,  in  A.  D.  60,  (note.  Acts  xxv,  1,) 
who  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  Albinus,  in  A.  D.  62.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  James  we  give  in  the  words  of  Josephus:  '^Ananus, 
thinking  he  had  a  fitting  opportunity  at  the  death  of  Festus,  and 
while  Albinus  was  yet  on  his  way,  [from  Rome,]  calls  a  session  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  arraigning  before  it  the  brother  of  Jesus  called 
tJie  Cbriatf  whose  name  was  James,  and  certain  others,  bringing 
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accusation  against  them  as  transgressors,  delivered  them  over  to  bo 
stoned  to  death." 

As  Josephus  narrates  the  governmental  action,  so  Hegesippus  (Euse- 
bius,  ii,  22)  describes  the  popular  side  of  the  movement  by  which  James 
was  martyred.  The  profound  piety  of  James  so  impressed  the  city 
that  an  apprehension  arose  among  the  hierarchy  that  he  would  carry 
the  people  with  him.  On  the  one  hand  parties  of  inquirers  resorted 
to  him.  asking,  "What  is  the  (way  or)  *door'  of  Jesus  ?"  In  other 
words.  What  is  the  true  view  in  regard  to  your  crucified  brother  ?  To 
these  James  firmly  replied,  *'He  is  the  Saviour;"  in  consequence  of 
which  testimony  large  numbers  became  believers.  Alarmed  at  this, 
the  Jewish  leaders  conceived  a  vain  hope  that  James  himself  might  be 
induced  to  modify  his  claims  before  the  people,  and  they  made  him 
stand  upon  an  eminence  of  the  temple  to  address  an  explanation  to 
the  people.  *'0  Just  one,"  said  they,  "in  whom  we  all  ought  to  con- 
fide. What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  I "  He  answered  with  a  loud  voice, 
'^  Why  ask  ye  me  concerning  Jesus,  the  Son  of  man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  great  Power,  and  is  about  to  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven."  The  enraged  authoiities,  with  Ananus  probably 
as  chief  mover,  then  incited  the  mob  to  stone  him,  whilst  he,  kneeling, 
exclaimed,  "I  pray  thee,  O  Father,  the  Lord  God,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  At  this  moment  one  of  the  priests,  of 
the  sons  of  Rechab,  interposed,  saying,  "  Cease ;  what  do  ye  ?  the  Just 
one  prays  for  you."  But  a  certain  fuller,  taking  a  club  belonging  to 
his  trade,  struck  him  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  head,  and  so  ^^the  Just" 
was  martyred.  They  buried  him  upon  the  spot,  and  (says  tlie  narrator 
whom  Hegesippus  quotes)  his  pillar  still  remains  by  the  temple. 
Hegesippus  adds,  that  " straightway  Vespasian  besieged  them;"  but 
lie  doubtless  conceptually  shortens  the  real  interval  of  time  in  order  to 
trace  a  connexion  between  the  crime  of  Jameses  murder  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  city.  Between  the  priesthood  of  Ananus  and  the  siego 
of  Jerusalem  was  a  period  of  several  years. 

AUTHENTICITY,  DATE,   AND  STYLE. 

This  is  in  the  group  of  epistles  which  received  but  a  late  general 
Recognition  in  the  Church.  The  most  decisive  fact  in  its  favour  is  its 
^^ceptance  into  the  Peshito,  which  is  the  version  of  the  very  early 
^yriac  Church,  where  the  epistle  was  first  published.  It  is,  therefore, 
»  Un  ancient  and  a  home  testimony.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Shepherd 
Ky{  Hennas,  the  apostolic  father,  which  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Barnes  iv,  7.  But  Origen  is  the  first  Greek  father  who  expressly  quotes 
the  epistle  with  the  author's  name.  Eusebius  classes  it  as  disputed, 
^et  generally  recognised.    It  is  recognised  by  Hippol^t\is^  \i\a\vo^  ^1 
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Portns,  near  Rome,  as  Scripture,  but  without  naming  the  autlior;  and 
is  recognised  by  Jerome  as  Scripture,  with  the  author's  name.  It  was 
Ujiiversally  received  in  the  fourth  century. 

As  to  the  DATE,  there  are  two  opinions  maintained,  each  by  eminent 
schohirs.  The  first,  held  generally  by  the  earlier  commentators,  dated 
it  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  second,  held 
by  some  later  scholars,  as  Neander,  Huther,  and  Alford,  place  its 
writing  a  short  time  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv,)  about 
A»  D.  45.     Tliis  second  we  consider  entirely  too  early. 

A  decisive  objection  to  the  early  date  is  the  late  recognition  of  the 
epistle  by  the  Church.  If  it  were  really  written  by  James  the  brotlier 
of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem  to  the  general  body  of  Hebrew  Christians, 
in  the  Greek  language,  so  early  as  A.  D.  45,  it  would  liave  obtained 
an  early  circulation,  a  general  notoriety,  and  an  established  authority 
among  the  earliest  documents  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  published  shortly  before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  we 
easily  understand  how,  amid  the  tumults  of  the  times,  it  should  have 
failed  of  early  general  recognition. 

A  second  objection  to  the  early  date  is  its  assumption  of  a  wide- 
spread and  well-established  Christian  public  already  existing  in  the 
Jewish  **  dispersion."  Where  was  this  ecumenical  audience  in  A.D.  45? 
Alford's  reply  that  it  appears  in  Acts  xi,  19,  and  following  verses,  is 
entirely  insufficient.  A  few  scattered  clusters  of  converts  in  Phoenicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  are  very  far  short  of  meeting  the  demand.  The 
whole  air  of  the  epistle  presupposes  a  large  body  of  Christian  Hebrews 
scattered  through  the  then  civilized  world,  with  Jerusalem  for  its 
spiritual  capital. 

Apparently  in  this  epistle,  as  in  Hebrews  and  the  Pastoral  and  Cath- 
olic epistles,  the  discussions  and  strifes  about  circumcision  and  ritual 
are  long  past  In  the  Pastorals,  St.  Paul  inveighs  against  the  Gnosti- 
cizing  Jews ;  in  the  Catholic,  John  against  the  Docetists ;  in  Hebrews, 
Paul  against  the  Alexandrines ;  while  James,  from  the  Hebrew  side, 
only  takes  issue  with  the  antinomians  who  misquoted  PauPs  doctrine 
of  justification  "to  their  own  destruction."  This  implication,  that  our 
epistle  appeared  later  than  Paul's  Romans,  is  pronounced  by  Alford 
"  a  superficial  view ;"  and  in  the  sense  that  it  lies  patent  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  facts  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  superficial^  but  none  the  less 
fundamental  and  certain.  There  is  nothing  "improbable"  in  sup- 
posing that  James  delicately  avoids  personal  collision  with  Paul  him- 
self, yet  graphically  states  the  counter  truth  in  regard  to  faith  and 
works,  in  order  that  the  t?u€  doctrinal  balance  should  be  maintained 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

As  to  the  state  of  things  apparent  in  the  epistle,  we  may  readily 
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concede  that  the  mention  of  church  and  elders  by  no  means  proves  a 
late  period,  for  these  appear  at  the  very  origin  of  Christianity.  But 
in  James  the  Churches  are  world-wide;  they  have  their  regular-builfc 
synagogues;  they  have  generally  fallen  into  fixed  liabits,  such  as  obse- 
quiousness to  the  rich,  an  antinomian  peiTorsion  of  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  faith,  and  a  too  great  loquacity  of  would-be  teachers  and 
"masters."  The  eloquent  denunciatory  apostrophe  to  **rich  men" 
implies  their  established  relations  to  the  Church,  while  the  woes  pro- 
nounced upon  them  intimate  the  impending  doom  overhanging  the 
city  in  which  it  was  written. 

As  we  see  a  probable  allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of  James  in  Heb. 
xiii,  7,  so  Hebrews  must  have  appeared  after  this  epistle.  The  order  of 
facts  we  think  as  follows;  This  epistle;  the  martyrdopa  of  James; 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  probably 
with  Timothy;  and  the  Jewish  war  and  overthrow.  As  the  xleath  of 
James  took  place  immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  Albinus,  its 
date  must  have  been  A.  D.  62.  How  long  this  epistle  was  written 
before  that  event,  though  certainly  not  long,  can  only  be  a  guess.  We 
pat  it  conjccturally  at  A.  D.  60. 

The  permanent  residence  of  James  at  Jerusalem  places  it  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  his  epistle  was  written  from  that  city.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  noted  that  the  natural  scenes  alluded  to  by  the  writer 
were  those  familiar  to  a  Jerusalemite.  The  sea  is  not  far  distant, 
(i,6;  iii,  4;)  figs,  oil,  and  wine  are  plenty,  (iii,  12;)  there  are  bitter 
fountains,  (iii,  11,  12;)  droughts  and  consequent  danger  of  crops, 
(iii,  17, 15;)  the  bnrning  wind,  (i,  11;)  and  the  former  and  latter  rain, 
(▼,  7.)  The  writer's  relationship  to  Jesus  seems  to  appear  from  his 
many  similar  allusions  to  nature.  The  resemblances  to  tlie  style  of 
Jesus,  especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  remarkable.  Alford 
gives  the  following  list,  (iv,  p.  105:)  James  i,  2,  with  Matt,  v,  10-12; 
\  4,  with  Matt,  v,  48 ;  i,  5  and  v,  15,  with  Matt,  vii,  7,  etc. ;  i,  9,  witJi 
Matt.  V,  3;  i,  20,  with  Matt,  v,  22;  ii,  13,  with  Matt,  vi,  14,  15,  and 
v»  T;  ii,  14,  etc.,  with  Matt,  vii,  21,  etc. ;  iii,  17,  18,  with  Matt,  v,  9; 
iv,4,  with  Matt,  vi,  24;  iv,  10,  with  Matt,  v,  3,  4;  iv,  11,  with  Matt. 
^ii,  i,  etc. ;  v,  2,  with  Matt,  vi,  19 ;  v,  10,  with  Matt,  v,  12 ;  v,  12,  with 
^latt.  v,  33,  etc. ;  and  from  other  discourses  of  our  Lord:  i,  14,  with 
^latt.  XV,  19;  iv,  12,  with  Matt,  x,  28.  Compare  also  the  places 
where  the  rich  are  denounced  with  Luke  vi,  24,  etc. 

READERS  ADDRESSED. 

The  opening  superscription,  *'to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad,** 
certainly  means  the  entire  Jewish  nation.  They  are  the  Messianic  race^ 
tt«  writer's  own  kinsmen :  naj,  as  a  descendant  of  Da\\d,  \.\\fe^  w^  \\vk 
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own  liereditary  people.  Yet  it  is  to  an  inner  circle  of  the  tribes  that 
his  doctrines  are  immediately  addressed.  He  is  a  servant  of  Christ, 
(verse  1,)  and  consoles  his  "brethren''  in  trial;  his  ''synagogue"  (En- 
glish version,  assembly^  ii,  2)  is  a  Christian  Church ;  and  his  whole  aim 
is  to  portray  the  formation  of  a  ** perfect"  man,  or  model  Christian, 
according  to  the  gospel  **law  of  liberty,"  by  which  the  soul  is  most 
perfectly  free  in  the,  most  perfect  obedience  to  righteousness.  Yet  he 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  wider  circle  of  the  Messianic  race.  It  is  to 
that  broader  audience  that  he  addresses  his  rebuke  of  the  belligerent 
spirit  in  iv,  1-10  ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  in  his 
prophetic  apostrophe  to  **  rich  men,"  in  v,  1-6,  he  denounces,  not  the 
Jewish  aristocracy,  but  the  Roman  oppressors  under  whom  Jew  and 
Christian  were  alike  crushed.  We  think  the  current  view  of  most 
commentators,  that  these  '*rich  men"  were  '*  brethren,"  is  entirely  in- 
admissible. 

The  style  is  lucid,  pointed,  rich  with  figures  drawn  from  nature, 
and,  while  flowing  much  in  a  clear,  didactic  current,  rises,  when  the 
topic  demands,  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impetuous  torrent  of  denun- 
ciatory eloquence.  The  purity  of  its  Greek  is  not  so  inexplicable  a 
problem  as  Alford  implies.  Men  endowed  with  a  natural  facility  for 
acquiring  and  using  with  purity  and  power  a  foreign  tongue  are  by  no 
means  a  rare  phenomenon. 
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JAMES,*  »»a  servant  of  God  and" 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "to 


«  Acts  12. 17;  15. 13;  Gal.  1. 19;  2.  9. — &  Titus 
1.  1. oActa  at).  7. d  John  7.  36;  Acts  a.  5; 


CHAPTER  L 

I.  The  Primitive  Christian  under 
Trials,  1-18. 

1.  Trials,  as  conducive  to  firmness, 
are  a  joy,  1-4. 

1.  James — Jacobus^  the  name  which 
our  English  language  has  made  Ja- 
cob in  the  Old  Tostiiment  it  has  ca- 
priciously shortened  to  James  in  the 
New.  Servant — Note  on  Rom.  i,  1. 
The  twelve  tribes — See  note  on  the 
AwcJe/cd^wAov,  or  twdve-tribedxytn.  Acts 
zxvi,  7.  Which  are  scattered  abroad 
— Literally,  which  a/re  in  Vie  dispersion. 
1  Pet.  i,  1.  The  dispersion  was  a  cus- 
tomary term  applied  to  that  scattered 
condition  of  the  twelve  tribes  arising 
from  their  repeated  captivities.  There 
were  four  cliief  dispersions — the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Egyptian,  the  Syrian,  and 
the  western  in  Greece  and  Italy.  In 
John  vii,  35  is  mentioned  the  dispersion 
of  the  Greeks ;  that  is,  of  Jews  among 
the  Greeks,  or  Gentiles.  Josephus 
says :  "  The  race  of  the  Jews  has  been 
plentifully  dispersed  among  the  inhab- 
i tints  of  the  world,  but  the  largest 
mingling  has  been  in  Syria."  Com- 
pare the  beautiful  greeting  in  2  Mace, 
i,  1 ,  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews  in  Egjrpt:  "The  breUiren,  the 
Jews  that  be  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
land  of  Judea,  wish  unto  tlie  brethren 
that  are  throughout  Egypt,  health  and 
peace."  The  infant  Jesus  was  for  a 
brief  period  among  the  di'fpersion  of 
Egypt  The  tsvo  epistles  of  Peter  are 
also  addressed  to  the  "  dispersion."  Yet 
these  epistles  contain  nothing  imply- 


the  twelve  tribes  <*  which  are  scat- 
tered abroad,  greeting.  3  My 
brethren,  « count  it  all  joy  ''when 

9. 1;  1  Pet  1. 1. 0Mstt.  &  12;  Aets6.41:  Hebi 

10. »;  1  Pet  4. 18. — -/I  Pet  L  6w 

ing  that  they  do  not  suit  also  to  the 
conditions  of  Palestine  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  partaking,  like  the  rest,  in 
the  tribal  disorganization  arising  fi^om 
the  captivities  and  the  desoL&tions. 
In  modem  times,  the  dispersion  of 
Israel,  by  a  memorable  history,  has 
been  extended  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  world. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  St  James  spe- 
cially addresses  this  epistle  to  the 
Christian  Israel  in  Israel;  the  twelve- 
tribedom  in  the  tiffdve-tribedom,  who 
had  accepted  Jesus  GhzisL  If  the 
whole  dispersion  of  Jews  is  nominally, 
and,  in  some  parts,  directly  addressed, 
it  is  because  to  his  strong  Judaic  feel- 
ing all  nominally  belong  to  the  Messiah, 
and  all  ought  to  accept  his  epistle  as  to 
them.  Compare  our  notes  on  Matt 
X,  5,  6 ;  xix,  28 ;  Acts  i,  8.  Greeting 
— The  word  greeting  is  a  single  Greek 
word  in  the  infinitive,  signifying  to  re" 
joiccj  with  the  phrase  bidding  you  to  be 
suppUed  before  it,  making  a  salutation 
equivalent  to  our  "  wishing  you  joy." 
The  old  Saxon  word  greetmg  signifies 
saluUngy  addressing  in  friendly  and  hot^ 
orary  style.    See  note.  Acts  xv,  23. 

2.  My  brethren — The  plural  of 
brother  in  English  is  brothera^  to  deaig* 
nate  relationship ;  brethren,  confrater- 
nity. The  primitive  Hebrews  made 
very  extensive  applications  of  the  word. 
Besides  descent  from  common  parents 
it  was  appUed  to  cousins,  countrymen, 
and  fellow  Jews.  The  Rabbles  called 
a  bom  Jew,  brother ;  a  proselyte,  neigh- 
bour ;  but  a  Gentile,  neither.  From  the 
Jews  the  Christians  adopted  it  as  title 
for  all  fellow  Chnstians.     St  Jainef 
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yc  full  into  divers  temptations; 
3  K  Knowing  thiSy  that  the  trying 
of  your   faith  worketh  patience. 


a  Rom. 


repeatedly  uses  it:  iv,  11;  v,  7,  8,  19. 
Hu  also  uses  beloved :  i,  16,  19 ;  ii,  5. 
Count  it  all  Joy — At  the  very  open- 
ing our  apostle  places  his  suffering 
brethren  upon  the  highest  point  of 
consokition ;  namely,  that  height  of 
Christian  life  in  which  trials  are  sure 
of  being  antecedents  to  triumph,  and 
so  are  sources  of  Joy.  The  Christian 
hero  must  not  tremble  at  the  danger, 
but  rejoice  in  anticipation  of  the  vic- 
tory, and  rejoice  in  the  trial  us  the  con- 
dition of  triumph.  To  a  people  in  the 
agony  of  persecution  such  an  address 
is  a  thrilling  note  of  cheer.  All  Joy 
— ^That  is,  pure  joy  and  nothing  else. 
Fall — For  even  the  martyr  must  not 
court  or  rush  into  trial  He  must  rath- 
er Jlee  from  persecution.  Note  Matt 
X,  23.  Yet  when  it  is  forced  upon  him, 
such  should  be  his  spiritual  elevation 
tliat  the  trial  shall  be  an  occasion  of 
'joy.  Especially  should  he  rejoice  that 
he  is  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
Christ  Acts  v,  41.  Temptations — 
There  are  divers  or  various  forms  of 
external  things  which  become  internal 
temptations.  They  may  be  hostile 
forms,  as  persecutions  and  assaults,  (as 
in  Luke  viii,  13,)  and  these  tempt  to 
yield  through  cowardice:  or  they  may 
be  seducing  forms,  to  which  we  yield 
by  compliance.  Tlio  moral  firmness 
with  which  the  soul  wards  off  these 
divers  temptations  and  retains  its 
pure  integrity  is  called  by  St  James 
rrrofievffy  persistent  firmness^  imperfectly 
translated  patience. 

3.  Trying — ^The  putting  to,  or  un- 
dergoing, the  test  Worketh — The 
calling  our  spiritual  and  moral  power 
into  successful  action  increases  the 
power,  just  as  the  muscle  is  hardened 
by  exercis^  Hence  the  perfectness  of 
our  Christian  life  is  much  the  result  of 
time,  trial,  and  experience.  Patience 
—Firmness  against  trial.  The  resist- 
ing the  temptation  and  conquering  tlie 
tempter  begets  hardiliood  and  solidity. 
**  Tlxo  proof  of  the  soldier  is  hard  woik, 


4  But  let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 


5.3. 


and  not  indulgence;  the  test  of  gold 
and  silver  is  fire." 

4.  Let  this  firm  endurance  have . . . 
perfect  work,  its  completing  effect,  so 
that  all  temptation  may  be  warded  off. 
all  sin  avoided,  a  full  power  of  resiit- 
ance  attained,  .and  a  complete  Christian 
solidity  be  established.  Perfect — The 
Greek  word  riXecog  (derived  from  rc- 
Aof,  an  end)  signifies  one  finished,  or 
complete.  Pagan  Greece  had  her  men 
who  were  saitl  to  be  finislied^  or  per- 
fect, after  the  standard  of  pagan  vir- 
tue. Says  Isocrates,  (quoted  by  Bloom- 
field,)  "  These  I  pronounce  to  be  wise 
and  perfect  men,  and  to  liave  all  the 
virtues."  "We  wiy  of  a  man  of  culture 
that  he  is  "  &  finished  man."  St  .lames 
accumulates  epithets  and  phrases  in 
asserting  the  finished  Christian  man. 
Entire — The  positive  presence  of  every 
part  requisite  to  completeness.  Want- 
ing nothing — The  same  expressed  neg- 
atively. Of  St  James's  perfect  man 
we  may  note :  1.  He  is  not  a  sudden 
product  even  by  faitli,  but  a  growth 
from  trial,  persistence,  and  experience. 
Herein  this  view  varies  from,  perhaps, 
but  does  not  contradict,  St  John's  and 
St  Paul's.  2.  It  is  a  practicfil  per- 
fection, after  a  human  measure,  real- 
izable in  tliis  life.  It  should  be  tiie 
steady  aim  of  every  Chrisiian.  3.  It 
consists  in  a  degree  of  spiritual  and 
moral  power,  through  divine  aid,  of  re- 
sisting temptation,  avoiding  sin,  and 
attaining  excellence.  Just  so  far  as 
the  Christian  possesses  that  power,  so 
far  is  he  the  perfect  Christian.  An- 1 
it  is  not  so  much  a  "  second  blessing  " 
as  a  consummating  of  tlie  first  one. 
4.  "Without  assuming  to  decide  whether 
James's  perfect  man  professes  perfect- 
ness, we  do  think  that  the  perfect 
man  as  imaged  by  him  reveals  himself 
to  men  not  so  much  by  profession  as 
by  practical  life  and  spirit,  by  which 
otiiers  spontaneously  assign  him  his 
character,  and  thereby  ratify  his  pro- 
fession, ii  \iO  TUdke^  o\i^. 
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5  ""If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
Uet  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not;  and  "^it  shall  be  given  him. 
6  ^  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  noth- 
ing wavering:  for  he  that  waver- 

h  1  Kinjts  3. 9, 11, 12 ;  Prov.  2. 3. i  Matt.  7. 7 : 

SI.  22 ;  Mark  11. 24 ;  Luke lU  9;  John  14. 18 ;  16. 7 ; 

2.  'Wisdom  for  such  Christiaa  per- 
foction  obtainable  for  aJl  classes 
by  fiaithfol  prayer,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  tram,  a  erradous  God,  5-11. 

5.  Ijack  wisdom  —  The  wisdom 

necessary  to  possess  and  to  manifest 
this  perfection.  Ask  of  God — For  it 
is  the  wisdom  of  iii,  17,  tiiat  is  from 
above.  He  will  not  attain  it  by  human 
effort  alone,  but  there  is  a  rich  and 
bountiful  source  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained.  liberally — Literally,  sim- 
plyy  in  contrast  with  giving  with  the 
upbraiding^  as  follows.  There  are  giv- 
ers that  insult  and  rebuke  while  they 
give,  and  whom  it  is  an  agony  to  ap- 
proach with  a  request  And  often 
those  who  kindly  give  find  it  wise  to 
administer  lessons  of  reproof.  But  to 
those  who  ask  aright  God  is  ready; 
there  need  not  be  any  fear  that  he  \dll 
refuse  or  give  with  contumely.  The 
more  we  ask  the  better  he  likes  us. 
It — The  needed  wisdom  for  the  de- 
sired perfection. 

6.  In  faith — The  hearty  and  loving 
trust  that  God  is  ready  and  willing. 
Nothing  wavering — The  measure  of 
waver  is  the  measure  of  the  want  of 
faith.  And  the  want  of  faith  arises 
from  the  lack  of  real  sympathy  and 
communion  with  Grod  and  real  wish  for 
the  perfect  life.  A  half  wish  would 
ask,  and  a  half  not-wish  would  con- 
tradict and  cancel  the  ask;  so  that 
nothing  is  really  asked,  and  the  man 
will  be  quite  as  unsteady  in  his  prac- 
tice as  in  his  prayer.  Wave  of  the 
sea — He  is  not  a  sailor,  nor  even  a 
ship  tossed  on  the  waves;  he  is  mere- 
ly a  pure  wave.  One  wind  blows  this 
wave  shoreward,  and  the  next  one 
drives  it  seaward,  so  that  the  shore  is 
never  reached.  Vivid  Greek  epithets 
follow  to  finish  tlie  description.  Driv- 
en with  the  wind — A  single  word  in 

Greek;  wz?idedf  blast-driven.     Toaaed 


eth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driyen 
with  the  wind  and  tossed.  7  For 
let  not  that  man  tliink  that  Le  shall 
receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  §  "» A 
doubleminded  man  is  unstable  in 
all  his  ways.     9  Let  the  brotlier 

16.  23. *  Jer.  29. 12 ;  1  Jobn  5. 14, 13. 1  Mark 

11.  24;  1  Tim.  2.  8. m Chap.  4.  a 

— The  Greek  verb  is  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  to  fhrow^  to  cast; 
hence,  tossed  or  thrv^m  by  the  winds. 

7.  Not . . .  receive  any  thing — ^Why 
should  he?  He  has  asked  and  refused 
in  perhaps  equal  measure,  so  that  he 
has  not  asked.  As  Stier  says,  "The 
wavering  beggar  has  not  held  heart  and 
hand  steady  enough  and  long  enough 
for  God  to  put  any  thing  in."  Not 
receive  is  used  instead  of  the  above 
not  shall  be  given  to  indicate  that 
the  failure  is  not  in  the  giver  but  in 
the  would-be  and  would-not-be  recip- 
ient. Any  thing — That  is,  of  those 
things  he  has  asked.  Many  things  un- 
asked, as  life  and  its  enjoyments,  and, 
perhaps,  many  other  things  for  which 
he  had  faith,  have  been  given  him. 
The  Lord — A  word  inherited  in  the* 
Greek  from  the  Septuagint  to  desig- 
nate Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  cove- 
nant 

8.  A  doubleminded  man — Liter- 
ally, a  twosouUd  man.  A  piquant 
name  for  the  waverer  of  verso  6.  To, 
render  the  sarcasm  with  more  point, ' 
sdme  commentators,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  is  is  wanting  in  the  Greek, 
translate,  A  doublesotded  man,  tin- 
stable  in  all  his  vrayn.  The  double- 
minded  man  is  one  who  has  two  such 
opposite  modes  of  thought  and  con- 
duct alternately  prevailing  as  to  seen 
to  be  two  different  individuals  at  differ* 
ent  times.  He  is  "unlike  Mmseli" 
So  a  young  Persian  explained  to  Cyrus 
his  two  opposite  courses  of  conduct 
under  different  influences  by  saying, 
"  I  must  have  t  wo  souls."  The  word 
two-souJ^d  was  probably  St.^amcs*s  in- 
vention, but  it  was  so  expressive  as  to 
be  adopted  by  the  early  Christian  writ- 
ers. So  the  Apostolic  Constitutioos 
say,  "  Bo  not  two-souled  in  thy  prayer, 
as  to  whether  it  sliall  bo  fulfilled  or 

\\io\J^      Aud  Clement  of  Home  sajSi 
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of  low  degree  '  rejoice  in  that  he  is 
exalted :  10  But  tlie  rich,  in  that 
he  is  made  low :  because  "  as  the 
flower  of  the  grass  lie  shall  pass 
away.    11  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner 

1  Or^  ffl&rp. n  Job  14.3;  Pm.90.  fi,  6;  VO,  15; 


"Wretched  are  the  double-souled,  who 
divide  their  souls  in  two  " 

9.  This  doublemindedness  may  arise, 
oppositely,  either  from  one's  poverty  or 
from  one's  wealth.  The  poor  man  is 
averse  from  the  gospel  he  approves 
from  discontent,  the  rich  from  his 
pride.  St.  James  sets  the  two  face 
to  face,  and  gives  to  each  his  due  coun- 
sel IjC1I7  degree — ^A  poor  man,  a  la- 
bourer, or  a  slava  Exalted — ^As  a 
child  of  Grod,  heir  of  immortal  hopes. 
BSadelow — ^As  the  poor  in  this  world's 
goods  finds  in  the  gospel  an  exaUatiorij 
raising  his  thoughts  above  his  poverty 
with  its  discontent,  so  the  rich  may 
find  in  this  same  gospel  a  humbling 
power,  (as  well  as  a  humbling  associa- 
tion with  humble  people,)  enabling  him 
to  feel  how  transitory  is  all  wealth, 
how  really  poor  he  is  without  a  better 
foundation.  In  this  lowliness  he  may 
r^oioe,  or  gloryj  for  it  gives  him  an 
abiding  riches  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  this  world's  fading  wealth.  He 
shall  (will)  pass  away — That  is,  with- 
out the  blessed  being  made  low  by 
the  gospeL  His  earthly  wealth  is 
vanishing  as  a  fading  fiower  under  the 
sun-stroke.  But  his  being  made  low 
by  the  gospel  has  brought  him  an  im- 
mortal life,  and  an  inheritance  of  an 
eternal  patrimony.  The  humble  poor 
being  thus  exalted,  and  the  proud  rich 
being  humbled,  both  stand  upon  the 
same  blessed  gospel  level  upon  which 
they  may  pray  for  the  wisdom  by 
which  perfection  may  be  attained.  We 
prefer  this  view  to  the  interpretation  of 
Huther  and  Alford,  according  to  which 
there  is  a  contrast  between  tide  humble 
Christian  and  tlie  wicked  and  wither- 
ing rich  man.  The  made  low  of  this 
rich  man  is  certainly  a  gospel  humble- 
ness into  which  the  rich  man  is 
brought  and  may  glory^  as  a  salvation 
from  the  fate  pictured  in  the  words 
that  IbUow.     Even  in  our  Saviour's 


risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it 
vnthereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  it  perishcth :  so  also  shall 
the  rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways. 

1  Cor.  7. 81 ;  chap.  4. 14;  1  Pet.  1.  IM :  1  John 2. 17. 

day  there  was  a  rich  man  to  entomb 
him.  And  the  other  view  jmahes  our 
apostle  into  an  apparent  Ebionism  by 
which  the  being  a  rich  man  is  in  itself 
a  sin.    Note  on  Luke  xvi,  19. 

11.  Now  and  then  the  rich  man 
found  this  glorious  lowliness  and  be- 
came a  Christian ;  but  the  rich  of  St. 
James's  day  and  locality  was  generally 
a  persecutor,  (ii,  5,)  and  an  oppressor, 
(note  on  v,  1-6.)  Hence  in  this  verse, 
with  a  vividness  akin  to  tlie  last  quoted 
passage,  St  James  paints  the  evanes- 
cence of  the  proud  and  oppressive  mil- 
lionaire. The  imagery  is  borrowed 
mostly  from  Isa.  xl,  6--8,  where  the 
fading  character  of  our  earthly  human- 
ity is  described.  Is — The  Greek  has 
all  the  verbs  in  this  verse  in  the  past 
tense,  so  as  to  make  the  description  in 
fact  a  pictorial  narrative.  TJie  sun  no 
socmer  rose,,,  withered..  .feU. .  .perished* 
Burning  heat — The  Greek  word  for 
burning  heat,  /cavtrcjv,  (from  Kaio>,  to 
burOj)  often  in  the  Scptuagint  desig- 
nates the  east  wind,  which,  sweeping 
over  the  burning  sands,  brings  a  hoat 
terribly  scorching  to  all  vegetation. 
Here  it  designates  simply  the  burninp^ 
power  of  the  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
sun.  The  grass — Pasturage,  includ- 
ing all  herbage,  especially  that  sup- 
plying food  for  animals.  The  flower 
— ^The  bloom,  the  flourish.  Grace — 
Becomingness.  Fashion — Literally, 
face,  aspect.  Translate,  Vie  becoming* 
ness  of  its  aspect.  Fade — Literally, 
wither;  a  word  applicable  to  a  llowor, 
transferable  to  dying  man.  Ways — 
Modes,  plans,  and  purposes  of  life.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  St.  James  liere  do- 
scribes,  not  the  vanishing  of  the  riches 
from  the  man,  but  the  vanishing  of 
the  man  from  his  riches.  Human 
wealth  survives  its  possessor.  Human 
things  are  often  more  permanent  than 
human  beinjrs.  Happy  the  rich  man 
who  passes  Itom  vwi  cvwcWA^  \o  ^V'aw^' 
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IS  ^Blessed  is  the  man  that  en- 
dureth  temptation:  for  when  he 
is    tried,    he    shall    receive    Pthe 


him.  13  Let  no  man  sav  when  l^  ^ 
is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  GcxlL  : 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  wirti 


crown  of  life,  ^  which  the  Lord  | 'evil,  neither  tern  pteth  he  any  mars, 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love    14    But  every  man  is  temptec^, 


o  Job  5.  17;  Prov.  8. 11, 12;  Heb.  12.  5;  Rev. 
8.  19l pi  Cor.  9.  25;  2 Tim,  4.  8;  chap.  2.  5: 

eniy  patrimony.  He  makes,  perhaps, 
tlio  best  of  both  worlds.  Such  a  man 
is  described  in  the  next  verse. 

3.  Blessedness  of  endurtncr  temp- 
tation; which  (temptation)  comes 
not  firom  God;  fi:om  whom  is  the 
erood  alone,  12-18. 

12.  Blessed  is  the  man — Whether 
of  low  degree  or  rich.    Endureth — 

•Who  not  only  suffers^  undergoes,  but 
endureth;  that  is,  bears  up  against, 
and  conquers  temptation.  For — ^It  is 
the  most  glorious  of  triumphs.  He  it 
is  who  may  (verse  2)  coimt  it  all  joy. 
Tried — ^Proved  true  by  the  tempting 
test  Crown  of  life  —  He  becomes 
more  than  a  millionaire;  he  receives 
the  crown  of  a  heavenly  prince — a 
crown  of  life — from  which  he  will 
never  pass  by  death,  and  which  will 
never  wither  from  him.  The  phrase 
crown  of  life  does  not  signify  a  crown 
possessed  of  or  imbued  with  life  j  but  a 
crown  consisting  of  life.  The  life,  or  glo- 
rious immortality,  is  itself  the  crown. 

13.  But  while  the  true  endurance  of 
temptation  is  thus  a  triumph  and  a  Joy, 
St.  James  utters  no  eulogy  on  tempta- 
tion itself.  It  comes  not  from  a  divine 
tempter.  This  he  denies  in  behalf,  not 
of  our  responsibility,  but  of  the  holy 
honour  of  Qod.  God  has,  indeed,  made 
life  a  scene  of  probation.  He  has  made 
us  with  susceptibilities  to  incitement 
to  evil  from  finite  evil  agencies.  But 
it  is  from  the  finite,  and  not  from  the 
holy  Infinite,  that  the  specific  tempta- 
tion as  a  purposed  allurement  to  evil 
comes.  God  means  for  us  a  life  of  suc- 
cessful trial;  tlie  tempter  means  failure 
and  ruin  in  the  trial  Iiet  no  man  say 
—Rather,  let  no  tempted  one  say.  I  am 
tempted  of  Qod— -Quoted  in  the  utter- 
er's  own  words,  implying  that  there  were 
errorists  who  declared  outright  that  we 
have  above  us  an  evil  Infinite.  Others, 
as  Huther  well  remarks,  disown  the 
re5/x>nsibility  for  wickedness,  by  im- 


lPet.fi.  4;  Rev.  110. c 

chap.  2. 6. a  Or,  evil«. 


BIstt.liO.2S;  19. 28. 


puting  its  causation  to  God.     So  f^ 
Homefr's  Iliad,  "But  I  am  not  the  caui*«>» 
but  Jupiter  and  Fata"     And  in  tl3« 
comic  poet,  Plautus.  "God  was  tlie  ir*»- 
peller  to  mo."    And  Terence,  "Wh.««'* 
if  some  god  willed  this?"     So  tI-«0 
Gnostics,  descending  from  Simon  M^** 
gus,  held  all  sins  to  be  predestinate<t^ 
and  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Jud^ 
tin  MaxXyr  and  the  early  Church,  9J^ 
thereby  making  God  responsible  fo^ 
sin.   Predestination,  as  Pressens^  trul^ 
says,  was  viewed  by  the  early  feurcJ* 
as  a  heresy.    To  this  saying  our  apo^^ 
tie  opposes  a  true  analysis  of  the  inw8u-<l 
nature  of  our  temptations  and  yieldingis 
to  sin.     Tempted  of  evil — For  ho 
knows  its  nature,  and  is  in  unchanging 
will  opposed  to  it.    Neither  temptetb 
he — Abraham  is  quoted  as  a  case  in 
which  God  tempted  a  man.     That  is 
only  verbally  tnie.    The  devil  tempts 
us  that  he  may  bring  us  to  evil ;  Crod 
tries,  that  he  may  bring  us  to  manifest 
faith  and  triumph.    It  depends  upon 
us  whether  we  shall  make  it  a  fatal 
temptation  or  a  triumphant  trial  and  a 
Joy.    Our  apostle  counsels  us  to  make 
it  all  joy,  verse  2. 

14.  We  are  now  told  how  temptation 
does  come.  St  James  does  not  here 
affirm  a  devilish  tempter,  nor  does  he 
deny  the  existence  of  such.  He  only 
shows  how  the  coming  temptation 
reaches  us  through  our  susceptibili- 
ties. Lust — The  Greek  word  tntStjiU 
is  often  used  in  the  New  Testimentia 
a  good  sense,  and  derives  its  evil  mean- 
ing from  tlie  connexion,  it  means 
the  predisposition^  the  susceptibility,  to 
good  or  evil.  In  itself,  as  an  undirect- 
ed, unpervcrted  susceptibflity,  it  is  inno- 
cent of  sin.  Drawn  away — Or,  more 
properly,  drawn  otU;  when  his  suscep- 
tibility is  drawn  towards  the  wrong. 
Enticed — As  a  fish  by  the  bait.  The 
yielding  of  the  will  to  the  incitement 
commences  tlie  sin.    i^iat  is,  when  tbi 
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'  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust,  and  enticed.  15  Then  •  when 
Inst  hath  conceived,  it  brinireth 
f  orth  sin ;  and  sin,  wlien  it  is  fi  nished, 
'bringeth  foi-tli  death.  16  Do  not 
err,  my  beloved  brethren.  17  "Ev- 
ery good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift 

r  Qen.  6.  5;  8.  21 ;  Josh.  7.  21, 24;  Matt.  6.  2& 

«Job  15.  35;  Psa.  7.  14. <Ilom.  6.  21,23. 

u  John  3.  27 ;  1  Cor.  4.  7. 

incitement  towards  evil,  which  in  En- 
glish is  truly  called  lust,  induces  the 
vohtional  consent^  then  responsibiUty  for 
actual  sin  commences. 

15.  Conceived — Lust,  by  consent 
of  will,  becomes  a  harlot  mother;  she 
nringeth  forth  sin ;  sin,  when  finished 
by  the  free  voUtion,  becomes  guilt,  and 
guilt  is  death.  Death  is  tiie  grand- 
child of  lust,  or  perverted  susceptibil- 
ity. Eternal  death  is  the  deepening 
and  perpetuity  of  spiritual  death. 

16.  Do  not  err — A  solemn  warning 
against  the  current  doctrine  of  errorists, 
that  God  is  the  evil  source  of  evil.  Our 
apostle  declares  that  G-od  is  the  invari- 
able autlior  of  good. 

17.  Liteially,  every  good  ^?wn^  and 
every  perfect  gift.  Both  the  act  of 
ffiving  and  the  gift  are  named,  one  as 
good  and  the  other  as  perfect.  Father 
of  lights — Physically,  he  is  Father  of 
tlie  material  luminaries  which  beam 
upon  us  from  above;  spiritually,  he  is 
Father  of  all  the  heavenly  and  blessed 
L'gHts  which  make  the  world  of  our 
soul  luminous,  and  guide  us  to  the  land 
of  lights.  Of  these  spiritual  lights  the 
lieavonl}'  luminaries  are  a  symbol.  No 
variableness — So  that  he  tnily  gives 
us  good  alone.  Shadow  of  tuxiiing — 
He  has  no  change,  no,  not  even  tlie 
shadow  of  a  change.  The  revolving 
shadow  on  the  dial-face  reveals  to  us 
the  truth  that  the  firmamental  lights 
are  ever  revolving;  but  of  G-od  there 
is  no  shadow  of  turning. 

18.  Of  his  own  will — That  is,  not 
by  any  cliangeful  caprice  or  shadow 
of  inconstancy.  Begat  he  us  —  By 
a  regenerative  begetting.  With  the 
word  of  truth — The  preached  gospel 
was  the  external  instrument  by  which 
he  regenerated  us.  Firstfruits  —  The 
ftrst  gatherings  of  the  harvest  were  by 

Vol.  V,—11 


is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  'with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.  1§  *0f  his 
own  will  beg.it  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truth,  '  that  we  should  be  a  kind 
of  y  firstfruits  of  his  creatures. 

oNura.  23. 19;  1  Sam.  15.29;  Mai.  3.  6;  Rora. 

11.  29. «7  John  1. 13;  3.  3;  1  Cor.  4. 15;  1  Pet. 

1.  23 X  Eph.  1. 12. y  Jer.  2.  3 ;  Kev.  14.  4. 

the  Hebrews  gratefully  consecrated  to 
God.  Hence  tlie  word  firstfruits  sym- 
bolically indicates  pre-omiuent  excel- 
lence and  divine  consecration.  "We  are 
regenerated  by  divine,  unchanging  will, 
through  tlie  promulgated  word,  that 
among  the  creatures  of  God  we  may 
be  the  consecrated  and  truly  first  in 
rank  and  value.  By  creation  man  is 
first  among  lower  creatures;  by  re- 
generation and  consecration  the  sons 
of  God  are  first  even  among  human 
creatures.  Kind  of — That  is,  not  lit- 
eral firstfruits,  but  a  figurative  sort. 
This  firstfruits  has  no  reference  to 
time;  and  hence  cannot  indicate  the 
earlier  Christian  converts  as  compared 
with  the  later,  (as  Alford,)  and  so  is  no 
proof  of  the  early  writing  of  this  epistle. 
The  immutability  of  God's  regenera- 
tive will  is  none  the  less  conditional, 
and  our  apostle  will  next  show  liow  we 
must  meet  the  conditions.  It  is  by  due 
attention  to,  and  reception  of,  tlio  re- 
generative word. 

II.  WiTHix  THE  Christian  syna- 
gogue: TUE  PROPER  TEMPER,  BEHAV- 
IOUR, AND  FAITH  THERE,  i,   19-iii,   18. 

1.  No  loquacity  nor  irritation,  but 
candid  hearing,  10-21. 

To  understand  the  emphasis  laid  by 
St.  James  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter  on 
moderation  of  language  and  candid  list- 
ening, we  must  conceive  something  of  a 
picture  of  discussions  in  tJie  Synagogti^s^ 
(see  note  on  ii,  2,)  in  which  replies  of 
cavillers  could  interrupt  the  Christian 
preacher,  1  Cor.  xiv,  27-33.  The  epistle, 
in  its  address,  comprehends  not  only 
Christian  Jews,  but  all  Jews  inclined 
to  read  and  listen,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  impressing  the  whole  with 
the  necessity  of  decency,  candour^  Mud 
readiness  iu  a.  s\)"\n\.  ol  ic^^^w^'^^  'va 
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10  Wherefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  *  let  every  man  be  swift 
to  hear,  "slow  to  speak,  '•slow  to 
wrath :  30  For  the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God.  21  Wherefore  « lay  apart  all 
filthiness  and  superfluity  of  nausfht- 
iness,  and  receive  with  meekness 

•  Eccl.  5. 1. a  Prov.  10. 19:  17.  37;  Eccl.  5.  2. 

?/  Prov.  14.  17 ;  16. 32 ;  Eccl.  7. 9. c  Col,  3. 8 ; 

1  Pet. 2.1. rfAct8l3.26;  Rom.  1.16;  1  Cor.  15.2; 

receive  the  word  of  the  gospel.  In- 
quirers must  calmly  listen,  they  must 
leain  in  order  to  practice;  but  espe- 
cially must  they  bridle  the  tongue^  or 
else  the  pretences  and  attempts  at  re- 
ligion are  futile. 

19.  Wherefore — The  true  reading 
seems  to  be,  Ye  knmv;  that  is,  of  all  this 
you  are  aware;  but  (G reek,  de)  let  every 
man,  etc.  Same  ye  know  in  Eph.  v,  5, 
andHeb  xii,17.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  by  the  word  of  truth  that  we  are 
regenerated  into  firstfruits,  let  us  give 
careful  heed  to  that  word.  And  so 
our  attention  to  that  word  witli  can- 
dour, (verses  14-21,)  practical  obedi- 

,  ence,  (22-25,)  and  self-control,  (26,)  is 
discussed  until  we  arrive  at  pure  re- 
ligion, verse  27.  Let — An  exhorta- 
tion to  a  cimdid,  unvociferous,  unex- 
cited  licaring  of  the  word  of  truth. 
Swift. .  .slow — A  frequent  antithesis 
among  Greek  writers  to  express  readi- 
ness and  averseness.  The  importance 
and  brief  opportunity  of  the  truth  de- 
mand quick  and  earnest  listening.  It 
is  too  valuable  to  be  slighted,  and  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late.  Slow  to 
speak — Without  hasty  and  captious 
interruptions;  such  as  the  Christian 
prt'achcr,  as  St.  Paul,  often  encoun- 
tered from  unbelieving  auditors.  The 
old  philosophers  said,  that  men  have 
but  one  tongue  and  two  ears,  and  so 
sljould  speak  little  and  hear  much. 
Wrath  is  the  disputant's  angry  ex- 
eitcmeirt  against  the  truth.  He  first 
is  rash  to  speak,  and  then  warms  as 
he  talks  into  wrath.  The  wrath  here 
spoken  of  is  that  not  of  promulgators 
of  the  truth,  but  of  cavilling  hearers, 
to  whom  it  is  offered.  Hence  they  are, 
uaxt  vcrsDf  exhorted  to  receive  the 

K'orcL    For  ilda  epistle  is  addressed 


the  ingrafted  word,  ^  which  is  able 
to  save  your  souls. 

22  But  •  be  ye  doers  of  the  wor«l, 
and  not  hearers  only,  deceivintr 
your  own  selves.  23  For  '^if  any 
be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a 
doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  bo- 
holding  his  natural  face  in  aglass: 

Eph.  1. 13 ;  Titus  2. 11 ;  Heb.  13;!  Pet.  1. 9.-  — 
6  Mattw  7.21 ;  Luke  6.46 ;  11.28 ;  Rom.  2.13 :  IJ(  ba 
8.  7. — :/'Luke  6.  47t  &c. ;  see  chap.  2.  14,  Ac. 

to  the  twelve  tribes — ^not  only  those 
who  are  Christians,  but  those  who 
should  be  so. 

20.  Righteousness  of  God — God's 
righteousness,  prescribed  by  him  tq 
man.  Note  on  Romans  i,  17.  Man's 
wrath  works  not  in  man  the  right- 
eousness designed  and  enjoined  by  God. 

21.  Filthiness — Ribaldry  and  inde- 
cency against  the  gospel  and  its  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  It  often  d(!sig- 
nates  filthiness  of  apparel.  Hence, 
when  young  Wesley,  at  Oxford,  was 
walking  with  the  pious  Moravian,  (Pe- 
ter Bohler,)  and  was  inclined  to  shrink 
from  the  ribaldry  of  the  students,  Pe- 
ter said,  with  a  smile,  "  My  brother,  it 
does  not  even  stick  to  your  clotlies." 
Superfluity — Over-abundance,  such 
as  the  wrath  of  man  could  fluently 
pour  forth.  Naughtiness — Malignity. 
Receive — The  advice  is  to  James*  un- 
converted brethren.  Ingrafted  word 
— ^That  gospel,  word  of  truth,  (verse 
18,)  whicli,  as  a  graft  produces  a  new 
tree,  produces  a  regenerate  man.   Save^ 

— Instrumentally,  as  a  means,  and  con 

ditionally,  by  being  received. 

2.  Being  not  hearers  only,  but  do— - 
ers  of  the  word,  22-27. 

22.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  hearer^^ 
or  a  receiver  of  the  saving  word  dellT— ^ 
ered  in  the  synagogue,  and  tlien  go  ou«& 
and  transgress  it  in  the  world.    B^ 
considering  that  listening  to  be  sufiH' 
cient,  and  omitting  to  be  also  doers,  we 
glide  into  a  self-deception.    We  imagine 
we  are  quite  good,  while  in  fact  we  are 
unsaved.    Going  to  church,  reading  the 
Bible,  and  yet  neglecting  a  holy  life,  is 

a  delusive  course. 

23.  Natural  face — Literally,   the 
^  la^Q  of  his  birth ;  the  face  he  was  bora 
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34  For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and 
goetli  his  way,  and  straightway 
forgetteth  ^what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  35  But  ''whoso  looketh 
into  tlie  perfect  'law  of  liberty, 
and  continueth  therein^  he  being 
not  a  forgetful  liearer,  but  a  doer 
of  the  work,  ^this  man  shall  be 

J?  Judff.  8. 18;  Matt.  8.  27. — A  2  Cor.  3. 18. 

«  Chap.  2. 12. £  John  13, 17. 3  Or,  doing. 


v/ith,  and  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  all  his  life ;  and  so  the 
stranger  that  he  should  forget  it  the 
moment  he  ceases  looking  at  it.  Glass 
— Mirror.  See  note,  1  Cor.  xiii,  12. 

24.  Forgetteth — A  curious  and  in- 
explicable fact,  that,  however  clearly 
.we  behold  ourself  in  the  glass,  we 
retain  no  distinct  impression  of  our 
own  face.  If  walking  down  the  street 
he  could  meet  himself,  he  would  not, 
by  the  countenance,  recognise  himself. 
So  the  man  who  beholds  his  own  spir- 
itual character  and  moral  destiny  in 
the  word,  as  in  a  glass,  may  pass 
away  and  retain  no  true  impression. 
A  most  beautiful  illustration  of  our 
moral  nature  from  a  physiological  fact 
familiar  to  all,  yet  seldom  noted. 

25.  Looketh  into — The  expressive 
Greek  is,  stoops  down  to  the  law.  The 
man  is  not  now  standing  and  tran- 
siently looking  into  a  mirror;  he  is 
bending  down  and  poring  steaihly,  as 
it  were,  into  a  book,  just  as  the  cheru- 
bim stooped  down  on  the  ark  to  look 
at  the  decalogue.  Law  of  liberty^- 
That  law  which,  when  studied  in  its 
own  spirit  and  with  gracious  aids,  is 
obeyed  with  such  glad  spontaneity 
that  the  most  perfect  obedience  is  the 
most  perfect  liberty.  Note  on  Matt, 
xi,  30.  This  is  a  perfect  law ;  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  itself,  having  God 
for  its  author  and  perfect  right  for 
its  essence  and  nature,  with  perfect 
obligation  on  us  to  obey  it  And  per- 
fect is  he  who  perfectly  obeys  it. 
Continueth — To  look  and  meditate 
therein,  instead  of  straightway  going 
his  way.  The  holy  volume  stirs  his 
heart  and  attracts  his  intense  study. 
Not  a  forgetful  heareV — ^For  what  so 
Btirs,  fascinates,  %nd  fixes  him,  writes 
itself  indeUbly  on  hia  memory.    Nor  | 


blessed  in  his  •  deed.  26  If  any 
man  among  you  seem  to  be  relig- 
ious, and  '  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain.  27  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this,  ""To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 

— e . 

I  Psa.  34. 13;  39. 1 ;  1  Peter  8.  10. — misa.  1. 

16.17;  58.6.7;  Matt.  25.  36. 

is  it  in  him  a  mere  passive  process. 
He  determines  to  be  not  forgetful; 
for  what  stirs  his  heart  is  determined 
by  his  will,  so  that  he  becomes  a  doer 
of  the  word.  Deed — Rather,  his 
continuous  doing. 

26.  Among  you — Our  apostle  is  still 
in  the  synagogue  where  disputants  are 
brandishing  their  sharp  tongues.  Re- 
ligious— Rather,  as  the  Greek  signi- 
fies, worshipful;  strict  and  regular 
in  formal  worship,  a  due  performer  of 
synagogue  service.  The  word  empha- 
sizes the  external  rite  without  exclud- 
ing the  internal  devotion.  Ritualism^ 
in  a  good  sense,  nearly  expresses  it. 
Bridleth  not  his  tongue — Which  is 
a  steed  that  needs  the  'bridh^  especially 
in  the  heat  of  emulous  debate,  religious 
or  otherwise.  Por  the  tongue  is  the 
vocal  organ  of  the  heart,  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  outcome  of  the  true  charac- 
ter. Our  doings  and  our  speakings  tell 
what  we  are.  Our  apostie,  in  22-25, 
has  discussed  our  doings;  he  now  deals 
with' our  speakings.  Deceiveth  his 
own  heart — By  making  himself  be- 
lieve that  he  is  relij^ious  when  he  is 
only  ritualistic.  Vain  —  Emphatical 
Greek  inversion:  of  that  man  vain  is 
the  ritualism.  His  worshipful  doings 
are  all  undone  by  his  wicked  sayings. 
Our  words  in  their  full  import  decide 
our  true  moral  state. 

27.  Pure  religion — Kworshipfulness 
pure  from  these  synagogue  blemishes. 
In  order  to  set  the  quarrelsome  ritual- 
ism in  its  true  light  James  contrasts 
with  it  a  service  of  the  most  practical 
nature.  It  is  a  pure  worshipf uluess,  not 
that  quarrels,  but  that  pours  forth  deeds 
of  beneficence.  Before — As  viewed 
by.  God  and  the  Father  —  More 
correctly,  ow  God  and.  "Pattieic^  '^xw'ik 
service,   as   out   God  axtd  T«>2siax 
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affliction,  ^and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MY  bretliren,  have  not  the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "^A^ 
Lord  of  priory,   with  ''respect  of 

persons.     3  For  if  there  come  unto 

% 

nRom.  12.  2:  chap.  4.  4;  1  John  5.  18. 

a  1  Cor.  2.  8. 0  Lev.  1ft.  15 :  Deut.  1. 17: 16.  19; 

Trov.  24.  23 :  28.  21 :  Blatt.  22. 16 ;  Jade  Id. 

judges,  is  this,  etc  Unspotted  from 
the  world — The  Christian  is  like  a 
man  walking  through  freshly  painted 
objects,  liable,  without  the  greatest 
care,  to  being  spotted.  On  every  side 
are  examples  of  viQB  and  temptations 
to  compliance  which  demand  all  his 
care,  aided  by  grace  from  above,  to 
make  his  words  and  his  works  con- 
sistent with  a  pure  profession.  Our 
apostle  does  not  Hmit  all  pure  relig- 
ion to  benevolence  towards  orphans 
and  widows;  he  only  contrasts  that 
with  the  religion  of  captious  talk. 
But,  taking  in  this  closing  clause,  all 
religion  is  comprehended. 

CHAPTER  II. 

3.  No  obsequiousness  to  rich  in- 
comers to  the  Christian  synagrogruot 
1-4. 

1.  My  brethren — The  apostle  is 
still  administering  lessons  to  the  Syvuir 
ffogiie  of  believers.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter he  reproves  their  disputatiousness ; 
in  the  present,  their  courting  the  rich. 
Of  glory — Omitting  the  Italic  words, 
the  Greek  order  is,  our  Iiord  Jesus 
Christ  of  glory,  in  which  the  author 
does  not  suppose  that  inserting  the 
identifying  name  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
vents of  glory  from  belonging  to 
liOrd,  so  as  to  make  Iiord  of  glory, 
namely,  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  in  so 
glorious  a  Iiord  is  not  in  consistency 
with  respect  of  persons.  Respect 
of  persons  (see  note  on  Acts  x,  34,) 
means  to  regard  a  man  for  his  rank, 
personal  appearance,  or  any  other  rea- 
son than  his  true  deserts  or  value. 
All  men  are  equal  before  the  Lord  of 
glory  J  and  therefore,  in  his  Church, 
rich  and  poor  are  equally  valuable  in 
the  sight  of  Him  who  died  for  all. 


your  '  assembly  a  man  with  a  go 
ring,  in  ''goodly  apparel,  and  the 
come  in  also  a  poor  man  <*in  vi 
raiment;  3  And  ye  have  respe 
to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clot! 
ing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  the 
here  '  in  a  good  place ;  and  say  i 
the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  8 

1  Greek,  gynagoffus. c  Matthew  11.  f, 

<^  Isaiah  64.  6;  Zechariah  8.  a,  4. 9( 

toell^  or,  seemlv» 

2.  If — St.  James  puts  the  case  wil 
an  if.  Yet  he  graphically  narrat( 
it  in  the  (ctoristic)  past  historic  tense,  ] 
i,  10, 11,  (where  see  note,)  as  a  transa 
tion  that  had  happened,  (note  on  He 
vi,  4^6,)  and  so  might  customari 
happen.  Unto  your  assembly — 0 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  your  synagogu 
See  note  on  Matt,  iv,  23.  The  Jewis! 
Christian  conservatism  of  St.  Jam« 
is  strongly  marked  by  his  use  of  th 
word.  The  pentecostal  Church  co: 
tinned  to  share  in  the  Jewish  servic 
and  it  is  probable  that  Jewish  syn 
gogues  sometimes  were  converted  in 
Christian  churches.  Acts  iii,  1;  iv. 
The  word,  then,  may  have  long  bee 
retained  ;<mong  the  tw^ve  trilM 
of  i,  1.  There  were  five  synagogui 
of  foreign  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  Ac 
vi,  9.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  word 
used  of  heretics.  Rev.ii,  9;  iii,  9.  Ar 
in  Heb.  x,  25,  wo  have  qnsynagogu* 
St  Ignatius  applies  the  word  to  CIuif 
ian  churches,  and  Alford  quotes  fra 
the  post-apostolic  "Testament  of  tl 
Twelve  Patriarchs"  the  phrase,  " 
the  synagogues  of  the  Gentilea"  TI 
term  here  indicates  that  tho  episi 
was  written  after  Christian  houses 
worship  were  estabhshed  and  custo  ■: 
ary.  A  man — ^He  may  ba  a  Christia 
or  he  may  not ;  that  does  not  vary  t- 
principle.  But  verses  6,  7  clearly  sbr" 
that  such  are  not  to  be  supposed  ChrL 
ians,  but  really  persecutors  and  bla 
phemers  of  Christ.  The  visitor's  m 
parel,  though  doubtless  conspicuous 
different,  is  not  set  in  contrast  w - 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  k: 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  poor  m^ 
Gold  ring — Literally,  a  man  gob^ 
ringed,  in  splendid  dress. 

3,4.  Say — HutherVoU  contrasts  "* 
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here  under  my  fr)Otstool:  4  Are 
ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves, 
and  are  become  judj^es  of  evil 
thoughts? 

5  Hearken,  my  beloved  breth- 
ren, «Hath  not  God  chosen  the 

rf John  7. 48;  1  Cor.  1.  26, 28. — -/Luke  12.  21 ; 

1  Tim.  6.  18;  llev.  3.  9. 3  Or,  t?utt, — -a  Exod. 

20. 6 ;  1  Shqi.  2L  30;  Pro  v.  8. 17 ;  Matt.  5.  3 ;  Luke 

opposite  speeches:  Thou. .  .thou. . . 
ait . . .  stand . . .  here . . .  there ...  in  a 
good  place. .  .under  (rather,  o^)  my 
footstooL  The  dignified  speaker  has 
a  footstool,  and  seems  to  be  an  ofil- 
cial  of  the  synagogue.  It  seems  to 
be  a  regularly  officered  Church,  with 
an  edifice,  and  a  furnishing;  all  indi- 
cating a  mature  period.  The  two 
clauses  beginning  with  sit,  stand, 
with  an  or  between  them,  form  not 
two,  but  one  directive  speech.  Par- 
tial in  yourselves — A  much  debated 
interpretation.  Huther  gives  a  large 
number  of  explications,  all  of  which 
he  justly  rejects  because  they  do  not 
give  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek 
verb  here  used,  which  usually  signi- 
fies to  doubt^  to  hesitate,  or,  as  used 
by  St.  James  in  i,  6,  to  waver.  But 
Alford,  following  Huther  and  others, 
adopts  the  first  of  these  two  defini- 
tions, and  interprets  it  of  a  doubt  of 
their  own  Christianity  I  He  gives  the 
following  far-fetched  paraphrase:  "  Did 
you  not,  in  making  such  distinction 
between  rich  and  poor,  become  of  the 
number  of  those  who  doubt  respect- 
ing their  faith?"  But  certainly  this 
discrimination  was  no  doubt  of  the 
Christian  faith  1  If,  however,  our  Eng- 
lish version  had  translated  it  as  in  i,  6, 
waver,  they  would  hav^  furnished  the 
true  thought  If  ye  so  discriminated, 
did  you  not  waver  (from  the  straight 
course)?  The  writer  charges,  that,  un- 
der the  fascinations  of  the  gorgeous 
attire,  they  were  induced  to  veer  and 
vibrate  from  Christian  integrity.  Judg- 
es (possessed)  of  evil  thoughts — The 
evil  thoughts  were  the  inward  qual- 
ity of  the  judgeii.  They  became  evil- 
thoughted  Judges.  The  word  judges 
is  used,  not  in  a  judicial,  but  in  an 
opinionative  or  discriminative  sense, 
and  might  be  rendered  discrimincUors, 


poor  of  this  world  ^rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  *the  kingdom  i^  which 
he  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him?  6  But  ^ye  have  de- 
spised the  poor.  Do  not  ricli  men 
oppress  you, '  and  draw  you  before 

6.  20;  12.  3*2;  1  Cor.  2.  9;  2  Tim.  4.  8;  chap.  1. 12. 

h\  Cor.  11.  22. iActs  13.50;  17.  6;  18.  12; 

chap.  5.  6. 

Translate  the  whole,  then,  If  ye  have 
done  all  this,  have  ye  riot  wavered  {as 
Christians)  and  become  evil-tJiaughted 
discri7nin4ttors  f 

4.  For  the  rich  axe  generally  per- 
secutors and  blasphemers,  5-7. 

5.  Hearken. .  .brethren — In  this    - 
earnest  expostulation  (5-7)  St.  James 
makes  two  points :  1.  The  poor  are  the 
chosen,  and  so  wrong  is  done  to  them. 

2.  The  rich  are  the  oppressors  and 
blasphemers,  and  so  a  wicked  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  them.  Chosen — The 
(aorist)  tense.  Did  not  God  choosef  that 
is,  (Grr.  middle,)  prefer  for  himself.  The 
objects  of  his  choice  present  three  ob- 
jective characteristics ;  they  are  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  but  (antithetically) 
rich  in  faith,  and  even  heirs  (height- 
ening the  antithesis)  of  a  future  roy- 
alty. The  very  nature  of  the  antith- 
esis shows  the  inadmissibility  of  Hu- 
ther's  interpolating  (followed  by  Al- 
ford) the  words  to  be,  and  reading,  cho- 
sen to  be  rich  in  faith.  This  to  be, 
might  just  as  authoritatively  be  inter- 
posed before  poor,  and  so  render,  has 
not  God  chosen  them  to  be  poor  ?  The 
worldly  poverty,  the  spiritual  richness, 
and  the  celestial  heirship,  all  pre<iede 
this  choice,  which  is  simply  the  di- 
vine preference  in  contrast  with  this, 
their  human,  rejection  in  the  syna- 
gogtie,  God  chose,  but  men  (next 
verse)  despised  them.  The  king- 
dom— The  future  kingdom  of  heavefii^ 
as  being  yet  subject  of  promise. 

6.  Ye— Unlike  God.  Despised— 
Same  (aorist)  tense  as  chosen =c/io5e. 
While  God  chose,  ye  despised.  Both 
refer  to  the  same  objects  and  point  of 
time.  The  poor— Singular  number;  the 
poor  man  in  the  above  picture.  Rich 
men  oppress  you — ^It.  \^  oX^^yx  i^^^wv 
this  tha.t  it.  \a  not.  G\ii\^\Aaxi  -nsXiTCLwa. 
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e  judgment  seats?     7  Do  not 

ley  bljispheme  that  worthy  name 

y  the  which  ye  are  called? 

§  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  ac- 

lordhig  to  the  scripture,   ''Thou 

ihalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, 

ye  do  well:     9  But  Mf  ye  have 

respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin, 

I  Lev.  19. 18 :  Matt.  22. 39 ;  Rom.  13.  8, 9 ;  GaL 
ft  ?4:  6.2. /  Versa  1. 

12.0  apostle  condemns.  Rich  here  is  an 
epitliet  for  men  of  persecuting  power, 
whether  Jews  or  pagans.  Not  their 
wealth  but  their  oppressiveness  that 
made  them  guilty.  See  note  on  v,  6. 
Draw — Greek,  drag^  a  term  of  vio- 
lence. Judgment  seats — To  rob  them 
by  unjust  lawsuits,  or  to  punish  them 
for  being  deserters  from  JudaisnL 

7.  That  worthy  name  —  Christ. 
Called — Tliis  probably  alludes  (as  do 
1  Pet.  iv,  14  and  IG)  to  the  name  Christ- 
ian, and  indicates  a  time  in  which  the 
name,  starting  from  Antioch,  had  be- 
come general  throughout  the  tribes. 

6.  And  violatiner  the  divine  law 
on  this  or  any  one  point  breaks  the 
whole  law,  8-13. 

8.  Our  apostle  here  states  and  denies 
an  excuse  of  theirs,  that  their  treat- 
ment of  the  rich  was  accordant  with 
the  law  of  love.  The  royal  law — 
The  golden  nile,  called  royal  because, 
perhaps,  first  clearly  proclaimed  by 
the  royal  Jesus;  or,  more  probably, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  law  which 
comprehends  the  entire  law  over  the 
relations  of  men  to  men.  Do  well — 
Your  conduct  is  right  if  it  accord  with 
the  royal  law.  But  the  question  is, 
Does  it  acjcord  with  that  law?  He 
denies  it,  (9-13,)  declares  that  it  is 
such  a  transgression  as  makes  them 
rondemnable  by  the  whole  law,  be- 
ing a  violation  of  the  law  of  mercy, 
(verse  13,)  namely,  mercy  to  the  poor 
man,  so  cruelly  slighted. 

9.  Respect  to  persons — Honouring 
the  wicked  because  rich  and  oppres- 
sive, spurniug  the  poor  in  spite  of  pi- 
ety and  humbleness.  Oonmiit  sin — 
The  reverse  of  do  welL  Convinced 
— Detected,  convicted.  The  law — 
'f'he  royal  law,  which  CLJoins  dealing 


and  are  convincerl  of  the  law 
transgressors.  10  For  whosoeve 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  ye 
offend  in  one  pointy  "he  is  guilt; 
of  all.  11  For  *  he  that  said, 
not  commit  adultery,  said  also,  D 
not  kill.  Now  if  thou  commit  p 
adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  ai 


mDeat.  27. 26;  Matt.  ft.  19:  <}aL  S.  10. 1 

that  law  to/Uoh  said. i»Exod.  30. 18, 14. 
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according  to  merit,  and,  therefore, 
whole  law. 

10.  For — Refuting  the  claim  tha 
their  fault  was  slight  and  venial, 
fend  in  one  point — Small  as  tlia 
point  appears  to  you.    Guilty  of 
— The  royal  law  is  a  unit ;  you  can 
not  violate  a  part  of  it  alone.     The; 
may  be  different  degrees  of  heinous 
ness  of  violation,  but  if  you  have  doni 
a  loveless  act  no  part  of  the  law 
quits  you ;  the  whole  law  of  love 
been  violated,  and  condemns  you. 

11.  For — It  is  not  meant  that  yOL.:  ^ 
have  committed  each  and  every  men. 
tionable  act  of  transgression.  The 
commandments  are  but  so  many  s^ 
fications  under  the  one  law  of  love 
they  are  but  specifications  of  varioui 
ways  in  whicjfi  that  one  whole 
can  be  violated.  Every  specific  viol 
tion  is  a  violation  of  that  one  "whol^ 
law.  He — ^The  same  one  undivided 
divine  Authority  is  promulgator  of  th« 
one  law,  which  so  branches  into  te: 
specifications.  -Yiolating  any  one 
cification  impinges  against  that  enti 
authority.  It  denies  the  supremacy 
of  Grod.  It  is  treason  against  the  goi^^  ^z:»v- 
emment  of  the  universe.  No  adnlj*::^'-^' 
tery — You  n^^y  be  as  chaste  as  "tlr  i^^tlio 
icicle  in  Dian's  temple,"  yet,  if  you  mu  m'..^'  -•"^* 
der,  your  virtue  will  not  save  yor  ^^^  ^^u. 
There  is  to  be  no  balancing  of  accouir  m-.^  ""J 
with  heaven  between  your  vices  air"^-^*^"^ 
your  virtues.  Every  vice  breaks 
whole  law. 

A  modem  American  poem  describe 
a  western  steamboat  pilot  who  clo8» 
a  life  of  profiigacy  with  being  bio 
up  in    order   to    save   the    lives 
the    passengers   on  board    his 
It  assumes  that  his  self-sacrifice 
death  would  atone  for  his  proi 
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become  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
13  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they 
that  shall  be  judged  by  "the  law 
of  liberty.  13  For  pIic  shall  have 
judgQient  without  mercy,  that  hath 

oCliap.  1.  25. V  Job  23.  6»  Ac;  Prov.  2L  13; 

Matt.  (i.  15;  18. 85 :  25.  41,  •a 

hte,  and  concludes  by  (declaring  that 
Christ  would  not  severely  judge  "the 
man  who  died  for  men."  But  the 
deatn  was  scarcely  less  profligate  than 
the  life.  It  was  simply  that  same  des- 
perate recklessness  of  life,  acting  un- 
der an  unpulse  of  professional  pride, 
as  he  would  show  in  a  fray  for  su- 
premacy or  advantage  in  any  other 
matter.  No  such  act  could  atone  for 
the  crimes  against  temperance,  chas- 
tity, the  rights  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
the  laws  of  God,  which,  as  described 
in  the  poem  itself,  formed  the  staple 
of  this  bad  hero's  existence.  The  writ- 
ing of  such  poetry  is  as  profligate  and 
demoraUzing  as  the  life  it  heroizcs. 

12.  Spe^...do  —  The  two  great 
departments  of  external  Christian  mo- 
rality ;  the  manifestations  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  internal  man.  They  must 
BO  speak  and  do  in  all  respects,  and 
especially  in  their  dealings  with  the 
xich  and  the  poor ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  that  subject  is  still  in 
sight.  Th^  law  of  liberty — As  given 
by  a  royal  lawgiver,  and  ruling  with 
a  royal  authority,  it  is  a  royal  lawj 
as  obeyed  with  a  free,  spontaneous 
heart,  it  is  a  law  of  liberty ;  as  en- 
joining and  inspiring  universal  comity, 
it  is  a  law  of  love.  Judged — ^For 
this  law  not  only  requires  love,  but 
judges  and  condemns  the  want  of  it 
as  evidenced  by  the  speak  and  do. 
This  want  they  evidence  in  this  case 
by  theu*  respect  of  persons.  They  do 
not  deal  with  the  poor  according  to 
the  evangehcal  law  of  liberty. 

13.  Por — Deep  and  solemn  motive 
for  the  so  speak  and  do.  Mercy 
-^Compassiou  or  tenderness  for  the 
lowly,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  guilty. 
This  mercy  would  have  inspired  the 
Churches  to  honour  and  cherish,  rather 
than  to  despise,  the  poor.  Judgment 
witlumt  mercy— Tlie  law  of  love 
will  be  a  law  of  condemnation ;  and  in 


showed    no   mercy;   and  ** mercy 
*rejoiceth  against  judgment. 

14  •"What  doth  it  profit,  my 
brethren,  thonj^h  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works? 


.^IJolinin.  18.- 
7.26;  chap.  1.23. 


-5  Or,  glorieth. r  Matt. 


the  day  of  Judgment  pure  retribution 
without  mercy  will  bo  the  order  of 
the  day.  Mercy,  if  exercised  by  us, 
not  only  does  not  condemn  us,  but  it 
triumphs  over  and  rejoiceth  against 
judgment,  and  brings  us  acquittal  and 
salvation. 

6.  The  Christian  ssmaerogrue  re- 
jects workless  £aith  as  m^ustifyingr* 
1^26. 

St  James  now  inflexibly  chases  his 
brethren  out  of  their  last  refuge  and 
excuse  for  their  sin  toward  the  poor. 
Our  works,  say  they,  do,  indeed,  vio- 
late the  law  a  Uttlo,  but  then  we  are 
justified  by  faitli,  and  the  law  will  not 
punish  us  for  subordinate  negligences. 
In  other  words,  we  are  Christians,  and 
will  be  saved  in  spite  of  our  sins. 
This  is  antinoraianisni ;  and  it  often  ap- 
pears in  various  forms,  practical  and 
doctrinal,  in  the  Church.  Its  effect  is, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  to  "  make  Christ  the 
minister  of  sin,"  and  to  demoralize 
Christianity.  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  Paul  emphasizes  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone;  yet 
guards  against  all  antinomiauism  by 
insisting  that  it  is  a  faith  from  which 
a  holy  life  must  result.  Rom.  vi,  1,  2. 
St.  James,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  works — that  is,  a  holy 
life — ^but  secures  the  fact  that  the 
works,  in  order  to  bo  a  true  holy  life, 
must  spring  from  a  living  faith.  Paul 
says.  You  are  justified  by  a  work-be- 
getting faith ;  James  says,  You  are  jus- 
tified by  faith-begotten  works.  They 
disagree,  not  in  doctrine,  but  in  the  em- 
phasis they  lay  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  doctrine. 

14.  Hath  faith... not  works — ^A 
believer,  but  not  a  righteous  doer;  a 
Christian,  but  not  a  conscientious  liver; 
pious,  but  not  honest.  He  holds  to  a 
humble  Christianity,  but  de.'tjrises  the 
poor,  and  is  obsequious  to  the  perse- 
cutor; 
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can  faith  save  him?  15  "If  a 
brother  or  sister  1)6  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  16  And 
*  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  De])art 
in  peace,  be  ye  wanned  and  filled ; 
notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  tilings  which  are  needful 
to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit? 
17  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not 
works,  is  dead,  being  "alone. 
1§   Yea,   a   man   may  say,   Thou 

/?See  Job  31.  19,  20;  Luke  3.  11. 1\  John 

8. 18;  Job  22.  7. 9;  Pro  v.  3.  27,28 6  Greek,  61/ 

iiaekf. 7  Some  copies  read,  })V  thy  works. 

15.  If — An  illustrative  case,  in  which 
a  follow  Christvin  is  to  be  supplied 
with  necessaries  of  Ufe.  The  firm 
faith  that  he  will  be  supplied  with  food 
without  accordant  action  will  leave 
him  to  starvation.  So  a  sentimental 
belief  in  all  the  charities,  virtues,  pi- 
eties, and  moralities,  will  do  no  good 
to  the  world  or  to  the  beUever  until 
resolved  into  action. 

17.  Dead — It  has  no  vital  existence, 
being  alone,  and  not  embodied  in  good 
doing. 

18.  May  (wisely)  say — ^That  is,  the 
advocate  of  works  evidencing]:  his 
faith,  may  say  to  the  mere  holder  of 
faith  without  works,  thus.  Show. . . 
without. .  .works — And  prove  thy- 
self an  anthiomian.  And  I... faith 
by. .  .works  —  And  prove  myself  a 
duty-doing  believer.  I  hold  faith  and 
duty  in  correspondence  and  symmetry 
with  each  other.  My  faith  inspires 
my  works,  and  my  ixrorks  evidence 
my  faith. 

Works  are  rightly  said  to  justify  a 
man  by  evidencing  his  faith.  Yet  tliis 
is  not  alL  Works  are  a  direct  justificji- 
tion  of  faith  before  G-od.  According  to 
Paul  it  is  by  the  act  of  submitting  and 
self-consecrating  faith  alone  that  a  man 
comes  into  reconciliation  and  jiistilica- 
tion  with  God.  But  the  condition  of 
the  continuance  of  that  state  of  justi- 
fication is  not  faith  alone,  but  faith 
with  works  correspondent  to  that  faith. 
And  those  works  justify,  not  only  in- 
directly, as  evidence  of  tlie  t'ruenoss  of 
the  faith,  but  directly,  being  graciously 
accepted  hy  God  as  works  of  right- 
Bousness  and  true  hohness. 


hast  faith,  and  I  have  works: 
show  me  thy  faitli  ^witliout  thy 
works,  "and  I  will  show  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works.  19  Thou  be- 
lievest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou 
doest  well:  *the  devils  also  be- 
lieve, and  tremble.  20  But  wilt 
thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith 
without  woi'ks  is  dead?  31  Was 
not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 
works,  *  when  lie  had  offered  Isaac 

i/GhapT«r  3.  13. ©Matthew  8.  29;   Mark 

1.  2-i ;  0.  7 ;   Luke  4.  34 ;  Acts  Itf.  17 ;  19.  15. 

to  Generis  22.  9, 12. 

19.  Thou — Addressed  to  a  mono- 
theist,  probably  a  Jew,  who  held  that 
all  Jews  would  be  saved  by  their  Mo- 
saic belief.    One  God — ^The  prime  ar- 
ticle in  which  the  Jew  differed  from 
the  polytheist.    It  is  to  bo  noted  liere 
that  St.  James  addresses  a  Jew  as  in- 
cluded in  tlie  twelve  tribes  to  wliojn 
the  epistle  is  written.     Thou  doest 
well  —  So  far,  good  I      But  it  helps 
very  little  for  salvation,  as  the  next-> 
sentence  shows.     The  devils — ^Th^ 
demons,  or  evil  spirits,  subordinate  to- 
the  one  devil,  or  Satan.   Note  on  1  Cor. 
X,  20.    Believe — They  are  as  ortho- 
dox on  that  point  as  the  Jews.     Yet^ 
their    orthodoxy,    their    monotheistic^- 
faith  alone,  does  not  save  them.    Wcp 
have  defined  justifying  faith  (note  o»- 
Rom.  iii,  22)  to  >>e  that  unity  of  intel- 
lect, heart,  and  will,  by  which  a  maim, 
perfectly  surrenders  himself  to  Chrisfc 
for  salvation.    It  is  the  will  element  urn- 
this  faith  from  which  duo  works  re- 
sult.    Without  it  faith  becomes  roer^ 
intellective  fjeliefy  and,  hke  that  of  th^ 
devils,  is  iuolfociive  and  dead.    Treia«» 
ble  —  Shudder.     Their  knowledge  o:C 
God  and  of  his  diameter  induces  0 
dread  of  a  f utui*e  beyond  the  judgment 
day. 

20.  Wilt  thou— WiUest  thou?  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  mill.     Thou  c&nst 
know  if  it  is  thy  ivill  to  know.     Vain 
man  —  Litenilly,  empty  man;  vacant 
of  the  truth  he  might  know. 

21.  Abraham — As  Abraham  is  the 
instance  discussed  by  St  Paul,  (Rom. 
iv,  1-1  ;i  and  Oal.  iii,  6-9,)  we  deem  it 
very  probable,  but  by  no  means  cer" 

\  t;8iiii)  \>YiL\)bV.  Jvxmoa  has  Paul's  statomeata 
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^*s  son  upon  th^  altar  ?     22  *  Seest 
thou  *how  faith  wrought  with  liis 
^"orks,   and   by   works  was  fnith 
"^ade  perfect?    33  And  the  scrip- 
ture   was    fulfilled    which    saith, 
f  A.bi-ahani  believed  God,  and  it  was 
'tnputed    unto  him  for  lighteous- 
^^ss :  and  he  was  called « the  Friend 
^f  God.     24  Ye  see  then  how.  that 


,  .8  Or,  T/ioii  «eMt. asHeb.  11.  17. vGen. 

'  >>  t>;  Rom.  13:  Gal.  3.  d. e2  Chron.  20.  7; 

in  view,  and  purposes  to  give,  not  a 
disputation  in  order  to  refute  them,  but 
a  counter  statement  in  order  to  cor- 
rect those  who  overstated  Paul's.  Our 
fatlier — Namely,  of  both  unconverted 
and  converted  Jew.  Offered — But 
did  not  fulfil  the  offering  by  actual  sac- 
rifice.    Upon — Or  at. 

22.  Faith  wrought. .  .works — As 
reHiarked  in  our  notes  on  the  passages 
referred  to  in  our  last  note,  Abraham 
was   a  believer  years  before  the  of- 
fering  of  Isaac,  and  justified.    That 
act  of  self-surrendering  faith  by  which 
a   man  enters  into  reconciliation  with 
G-od  was  performed  years  before.    Yet 
every  signal  external  act  of  faith  was 
£b    renewal  of  the  first.     Abraham's 
jnstification  came,  as  Paul  says,  from 
Ills  faith  cUone.    Yet  the  faith  which 
alone  justifies  is  never  really  alone :  it 
ever  combines  with  works.     Faith 
made  perfect — Had  Abraham  died  at 
the  instant  of  his  first  justification  he 
'W'ould  have  been  completely  justified 
^y  faith  alone.    But  his  faith  would 
^ve  wanted  its  proper  counterpart  in 
actual  works,  and  so  have  been  in  a 
P^nse  imperfect    Yet  it  was  saving  in 
^ts  quality,  being  of  such  a  nature  and 
P^^v^er  as  would  generate  works  but 
^^  tlie  cessation  of  life.     In  other 
^^''^s,  it  was  such  a  self-surrender  to, 
.^t  in,  and  oneness  of  heart  and 
?^"*it  with,  God,  as  would  have  poured 

Ports'., ^_i,^  :.,  „«^^-^  ^,:4-i,  n^,Tr.  ■.,.;n 

Op, 
of 


^•i\  works  in  accord  with  God's  will. 
»  tK)  varv  the  statement,  on  condition 


n     ^vjch  self-surrendering  faith  a  full 

ty^^  of  the  divuie  Spirit  is  poured  into 

;^    lieart,  inspiring  a  life  and  course 

.^  H^on  accordant  with  the  divine 

^*^*l-    When,  then,  this  internal  faith 

^iiawered  to  hjr  the  correspondent  | 


by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and 
not  l)y  faith  only.  25  Likewise 
also  'was  not  Uahal)  the  harlot 
justified  by  works,  when  she  had 
received  the  messengers,  and  had 
sent  th£7n  out  another  way?  26  For 
'•as  the  body  without  the  "  spirit  is 
dead,  so  faitli  without  works  is 
dead  also. 


Isa.  41.  8. o  Jo8h.  2.  1:  Heb.  11.  81.- 

34. 14,  It ;  Psji.  104.  29. 9  Or,  breath. 
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act  and  course  of  life,  it  becomes  com- 
pleted, made  perfect. 

23.  Fulfilled — By  the  external  act 
of  £uth  the  works  the  faith  received 
a  consummation,  a  perfection,  whereby 
the  very  Scripture  declaring  his  justi- 
fication by  faith,  was  visibly  fulfilled. 

24.  By  works . . .  justUSied  —  Not 
that  by  merit-work  (except  so  far  as 
faith  itself  is  a  work,  note,  Rom.  iii,  27) 
a  man  is  first  brought  into  justifica- 
tion. But  he  is  justified  by  work  as 
an  external  completion  of  his  faith. 
Not  by  faith  only— For  if  the  faith 
be  alone,  and  without  the  working 
element  of  faith,  namely,  the  hearty 
will  for  work,  it  is  mere  speculative 
faith,  as  above  said,  and  so  dead  and 
unjustifying. 

25.  Rahab  the  harlot — See  note, 
Heb.  xi,  81.  Received  the  messen- 
gers— An  act  resulting  from  her  faith 
in  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  performed 
bravely  in  spite  of  danger,  terminating 
in  her  incorporation  into  the  people  of 
God  and  into  the  line  of  the  Messiah. 
Note,  Matt,  i,  2.  As  it  was  through  her 
memorable  adhesion  to  Israel  that  Is- 
rael came  into  Canaan,  her  faith  was 
a  hinging  fact  in  Israel's  history,  and 
so  commemorated  with  great  interest. 

26.  As  the  body... so  faith — Re- 
ciprocally, we  may  make  faith  the 
body  and  works  the  spirit  necessary 
to  its  life;  or  works  the  body  of 
which  faith  is  tlie  spirit.  Faitii  is 
the  dead  body  without  works;  for  it 
is  truly  without  tlie  active  will-power, 
without  which  it  is  the  mere  dead 
speculative  belief,  like  that  of  the  de- 
mons in  verse  19. 

St.  James's  pava^ta^Vv  \\ct^  CiTvl\v\\X\ 
and  works  lias,  ixom  \\s>  wi-d.^W^  ^^s^' 
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citliesis  to  Paul's  language  of  the  same 
point,  furnished  a  fruitful  topic  for 
discussion  to  commentators  and  theo- 
logijins.  Huther,  in  a  brief  excursus, 
summurizos  its  history.  Before  the 
Reformation  no  difficulty  of  reconcili- 
ation was  felt.  Luther  opened  the 
query  with  a  strong  and  repeated  re- 
jection of  the  epistle  from  the  canon 
as  contradictory  to  Paul,  unapostolic, 
and  unauthentic.  The  consistency  of 
James  with  Paul  has,  nevertheless, 
been  recognised  by  the  G-erman  schol- 
ars, Neander,  Wiesinger,and  Hengsten- 
berg ;  but  denied  by  De  Wette,  Baur, 
and  other  rationalists.  Huther  recon- 
ciles the  two  (as  Fletcher  of  Madeley, 
in  his  "Checks,"  did  before  him)  by 
saying  that  Paul  speaks  of  present  jus- 
tification, which  is  truly  by  faith,  and 
James  of  our  justification  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  which  is  "  according  to  "  our 
works,  as  is  attested  by  many  Scrip- 
ture passages.  But  so  far  as  time 
comes  into  view  this  distinction  fails ; 
for  God's  judicial  estimate  of  us  is  ever 
now,  "  according  to  "  our  present  moral 
state.  The  final  judgment  is  but  tlie 
closing  public  pronunciation  of  the  final 
sum  total  of  our  character.  God's 
present  judgment  is  as  much  "  accord- 
ing to  "  our  works  as  his  final.  And 
in  this,  our  moral  sum  total  under 
God's  adjudication,  faith  is  properly 
viewed  as  one  of  the  works  "accord- 
ing to"  which  we  are  judged.  And 
thus  we  are  justified  by  works.  And 
yet  this  is  not  precisely  the  view  that 
St.  James  in  this  paragraph  presents. 
Huther  places  in  contrast  the  words 
of    the    two    apostles    thus:    James 

,  says,  "By  works  a  man  is  justified, 
and  not  by  faith  only."  (ii,  24.)  Paul 
says,  (Gal.  ii,  16,)  "  A  man  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  works  of  tlie  law,  but  by . . . 
faith."  Again,  James,  (ii,  21,)  "Was  not 
Abraham. .  .justified  by  works?"  and 
Paul,  (Rom.  iv,  2,)  "If  Abraham  were 
justified  by  works,  ho  hath  whereof 
to  glory."  In  regard  to  which  we  re- 
mark: (1.)  James  does  not  here,  or 
any  whore  else,  deny,  but  does  assume, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith.  (2.)  Nor 
does  he  deny  that  it  is  faith  which 
a/c//2<s,  and  in  itself,  justifies;  he  only 

€iemea  that  the  Mth  which  aloue  iua- 


tifies  is  ever  alone  and  unattended  by 
works.  (3.)  And  even  in  the  alone  jus- 
tifying faith  there  is  a  virtual  inchoate 
work  which  (verse  22)  requires  to  be 
verified  and  perfected  in  the  conse- 
quent external  work.  "Works,  there- 
fore, though  never  justifying:  without 
faith,  do  have,  as  inhering  in  faith,  an 
auxiliary  justifying  effect.  And  that 
view  Paul  never  denies,  but  frequently 
implies.  See  our  notes  on  Rom.  ii,  6; 
iii,  27.  With  Paul  it  is  working  faith, 
faith  with  work  present  and.  prospec- 
tive in  it,  that  justifies.  "  It  is  only 
merit-work  that  he  denies.  But  so 
pointedly  antithetical  are  James's  prop- 
ositions to  Paul's,  that  we  hold  them 
as  intended  by  him  to  be  the  correc- 
tive of  the  effect  of  Paul's  trenchant 
statements  in  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
4.  That  there  was  a  standing  antithe — 
sis,  without  real  contradiction,  between 


8 
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Paul  and  James,  is  evinced  by  th^ 
"from  James"  of  Gal.  ii,  12,  (wher 
see  note,  with  our  note  on  Acts  xv,  6 ; 
and  we  believe  that  antithesis  is  her< 
stated,  and  was,  on  James's  part,  in 
tentional  and  wise.     (6.)  How  trulj 
James's  statements  do  stand  as  a  per 
petual  corrective  of  the  antinomian 
ism  often  inferred  from   Paul's   Ian 
guage  in   successive   periods  of   th 
Church,  is  well  illustrated  by  Wesley'^ 
experience  with  the  Moravians,  givei^K 
in  our  vol.  iv,  p.  209.     So  antinomia^:^ 
had  they  become  by  implicitly  folio  vv^=i^^^" 
ing  Luther  and  overstraining   Paa"^^*^^» 
that  he  took  to  expounding  James 
bring  them  to  the  right  position.    Nc 
one  moment  do  we  hesitate  to  ph  . 
the  words  of  this  illustrious  apostl 
James  of  Jerusalem,  the  brother  of  t] 
Lord  himself,  lineal  son  of  David,  aL 
hereditary  king  of  tlie  twelve  tribcn:^  -^'^^^i 
as  coequal  in  authority  with  Paul,  tT      -  '  - 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.      Both  we 
apostles,  but  neither  of  the  twel^. 
(6.)  All  this  indicates  that  the  Epia 
of  James  is  subsequent  to  that  to  ' — 
Romans;  long  enough  subsequent 
that  great  epistle  to  have  powerfi 
influenced   the  mind  of  the  Chu^ 
And  this  passage,  like  2  Pet.  iii,  16    ^    7^ 
ds  a  clear  allusion  to  the  doctw^Moaf 
statements  of  Paul,  implying  their    "jw/s. 
i  voravon  by  many  of  his  readers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MY  brethren,  ■  be  not  many  mas- 
ters, ''knowing  that  we  shall 
receiye  the  greater  *  condemnation. 
3  For  «in  many  things  we  offend 

a  Matt.  23.  8. 14;  Rom.  2.  30, 21 :  1  Pet.  5.  3. 

hLuke  6.  37. \0u  judgment cl  KinRS 

8. 46 :  2  Chron.  6. 36:  Prov.  20.  9 ;  Eccles.  7.  20 ; 

CHAPTER  HI. 
7.    Christian    synagogrue,    also, 
reijects  many  teachers  with  un- 
tamable   and    8elf-contra>dictory 
ton^rues,  1-12. 

1.   My  brethren  —  Our  apostle's 
standpoint  is   still   in  the  Christian 
synagogue^  where  he  is  checking  the 
errors  and  faults  of  his  brethren.    In 
the  last  chapter  he  reproved  their  ob- 
sequiousness to  rich  incomers,  and 
refutes  their  excuses ;  he  here  checks 
their   ambitious  loquacity,  aiming  to 
be  tecuchers  before  they  had  become 
competent  learners.     In  i,  19-26  he 
liad  criticised  rather  the  garrulity  of 
hearers  and  answerers;  he  here  repre- 
hends the  assumptions  of  the  speakers. 
2tf  asters — Rather,  teachers.     This  did 
Hot  forbid  the  expression  of  Christian 
experience  and  interchange  of  exhor- 
tation and  counsel  by  the  many.  Nor 
did  ft  forbid  catechists  and  imparters 
of  the  elements  of  established  Christ- 
ian knowledge  to  Idc  many.   Nor  does 
it  forbid  Sabbath-school  instructors  at 
the  present  day,  who  are  happily  very 
xaany;    but  it  reprehends    self-con- 
ceiled  and  self-appointed  doctrinaries, 
ready  to  blurt  their  individual  notions 
and  maintain  them  in  the  assemblies. 
The  result  would  be  crude  theologies, 
heated  disputations,  and  erratic  sects 
ai\d  heresies.    Alford  and  Huther  con- 
demn Grotius  for  interpreting  many 
teachers  as  equivalent  to  aU  teacJiers. 
But  as  the  whole  Church  is  addressed 
in  the  caution  it  can  hardly  mean  less. 
The  picture  it  suggests  is,  that  (as  in 
1  Cor.  xiv,  26-33)  every  member  of  the 
Church  was  free  to  use  his  tongue  in 
the  assembly,  and  used  his  freedom 
fully.     The  institute  of  the  single  pas- 
torate for  tlie  single  Church  was,  per- 
haps,   as    yet   not   fully   established, 
though  its  need  was  fully  felt,  and  its 
ei^istenoe  coming  in,    Candomnation 


all.  '*If  any  man  offend  not  in 
word,  «rhe  same  is  a  ])erfect  man, 
and  able  also  to  bridle  the  wliole 
body.  3  Behold,  ''we  put  bits  in 
the  horses'  mouths,  that  they  may 


1  John  1.  8.— 
1  Peter  8.  10.- 
82.9. 


Psalm  84.  13;  chapter  1.  26; 
«  Matthew  12.  37. JPitdm 


— Namely,  for  the  offend  of  next 
verse,  to  which  we  are  all  liable. 
Greater  condemnation  will  fall  on 
him  who  assumes  the  higher  responsi- 
bilities and  exhibits  his  assumption 
most  loudly. 

2.  For — In  explanation  of  the  great- 
er condemnation.  We  offend — Lit- 
erally, we  stumble.  The  Greek  word 
is  cognate  witli  the  Greek  word  to  faUy 
and  they  are  finely  distinguished  by 
St.  Paul,  Romans  xi,  11,  where  he  says 
that  Israel  has  not  stumbled  that 
they  should  (all.  (A  Greek  proverb, 
"  not'  to  stum  Die  twice  at  the  same 
stone.")  All — The  mere  English  read- 
er is  very  apt  to  understand  our  trans- 
lation to  mean,  we  offend  every  body; 
making  all  the  object  The  true  mean- 
ing is,  that  in  many  things  we  all 
stumble ;  that  is,  make  intellectual  and 
moral  mistakes  and  blunders;  which 
is  true  enough  of  the  wisest  and  holi- 
est of  us.  And,  therefore,  our  apostle 
cautions  us  to  avoid  setting  up  for  too 
much.  Offend  not — Stumble  not.  In 
word — In  performance  of  his  assump- 
tion to  be  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue. 
Perfect  man — He  has  become  in  mind 
and  spirit  what  he  doubtless  has  in 
body — a  completely  gro\vn,  filled  out, 
and  proportioned  man.  Able  also — 
For,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  S2^eak  per- 
fectly right,  it  is  probable  that  ho  can 
do  perfectly  right.  The  wisdom  and 
moral  power  with  which  he  can  gov- 
ern his  tongue  is  very  likely  to  govern 
his  whole  body.  The  body,  as  the 
whole  organ  of  the  soul,  with  its  sus- 
ceptibilities to  temptation,  and  its  limbs 
as  the  instruments  of  right  or  wrong, 
as  the  /,  the  will,  directs. 

3.  Behold — Of  all  these  instruments 
of  good  or  evil  St.  James  considers  the 
tongue  as  the  most  efficient  and  often 
over-efficient.      He  ae\s  Um  \w  \JMi 
strongest  UghX  "by  T^\i\.^^^\3i^  ^\f^\a% 
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oDey  us;  anrl  we  turn  about  their 
w'lioie  bodv.  4  Behold  also  the 
ships,  which  though  they  he  so 
great,  and  are  driven  of  iierce 
winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about 
witli  a  very  small  lielm,  whitherso- 
ever the  governor  listeth.     5  Even 

0  Prov.  12. 18 ;  15.  2. h  Psa.  li  3 ;  73.  8,  9. 

2  Or,  wo(nJ. 

images,  tlie  vivid  contrast  between  its 
small  magnitude  and  its  great  power. 
Two  of  tlicso  images  (verses  3  and  4) 
are  now  presented  to  the.  talkative 
synagogue.  By  tlie  bridleth  of  the 
last  verse  is  expressed  the  control  of 
the  will  over  the  tongue;  but  here 
tlie  bits  represent  the  tongue  itself, 
wherewith  we  control  every  thing  else. 
Whole  body — As  a  horseman  with 
bits  turns  the  whole  horse,  so  a 
spe^iker  with  a  persuasive  tongue  will 
turn  a  whole  man,  nay,  a  whole  body 
of  men.  The  tongue  of  the  eloquent 
orator  turns  whole  assemblies,  and 
controls  the  destinies  of  States.  And 
so  tlie  tongue  of  the  wily  errorist 
may  turn  a  whole  Church,  may  in- 
troduce a  strange  docti'ine,  or  estab- 
lish a  new  sect  And  so  tlio  unre- 
strained tongues  of  a  synagogue  may 
raise  a  great  buzz,  and  produce  disor- 
der and  every  evil  work.  Hence  the 
importance  of  Church  unity  under  the 
control  of  apostolic  teaching. 

4.  Helm — Rudder.  The  ships  are 
a  larger  image  of  the  same  truth,  and, 
taking  in  their  size  and  the  force  of 
winds,  form  a  fine  illustration. 

5.  Little. .  .great  —  More  accurate 
and  vivid  rendering,  according  to  Tisch- 
endorf 's  pointing:  Behold  how  little  afire^ 
the  tongue,  kindleth  a  forest  Jimu  great! 
As  afire,  a  world  of  iniquity^  is  tlie  Umgue 
placed  among  oiir  rnend/ers;  besotting  tlie 
10 hole  body,  arid  inflaming  the  wheel  of 
'ii(j,tiire.  The  especial  point  is,  that  the 
siiiallncss  of  the  tongue  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  imi)ortance  of  control- 
ling it  by  the  conscience,  but  in  fact 
arouse  us  to  the  thought  of  the  great- 
ue-ris  of  its  effects  and  the  importance 
Df  its  control.  A  little  fire  may  result 
ui  the  couUagratiou  of  how  wide  a 

pruirie,  or  how  great  a  city  1 
0.  The  upostlo  catches  at  the  thouglit 


so  «f  the  ton<^ue  is  a  little  member, 
and  **l)oasteth  great  tbinors.  Be- 
iiold,  how  great  ''a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth  I  6  And  'the  tongue 
is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity:  so  is 
the  tongue  among  our  meml)ers, 
that  ''it  defileth  the  whole  body, 

iProv.  16.  27. *Matt.  15. 11, 18-20;  Mark 

7.15,20,23. 

of  a  fire,  and  expands  it.    Doubtless, 
many  a  synagogue  had  been  set  into 
wild  conflagration  by  this  fire. .  .the 
tongue.     Perhaps  as  fire  here  (X)rre- 
sponds  to  setteth  on  fire,  so  world  of 
iniquity  may  correspond  to  defileth 
the  whole  body.    While  world,  tlien, 
'  is  an  image  of  tilth  and  corruption,  fire 
indicates   inflammation   and    deatiuo- 
tion.      Is  —  Kather,   is  constituted  or 
placed  among  the  members.     Course 
of  nature — Absurdly  rendered  by  Al- 
ford  "  orb  of  creation  I "  with  which 
the  tongue  has  little  to  do.   Tlie  words 
literally  mean,  flie  w?ieel  of  generation. 
But  what  does  that  mean?    The  ex- 
pression is  no  way  illustrated,  as  som« 
commentators  suppose,  by  the  image  o: 
a  wheel  set  on  fire  by  its  own  rapidity, 
for  here  the  setting  on  fire  is  done,  no 
by  the  wheel  itself,  but  by  the  tongu< 
Nor  can  there  be  any  allusion  to' "  th 
world  in  its  various  revolutions,"  (a: 
Wordsworth,)  or  to  the  cycle  of  anima 
creation,  (as  Alford,)  for  over  noithe 
of  them  has  the  human  tongue  an^ 
notable  influence.   The  phrase  is  clear 
ly  a  physiological  one,  suggested  b 
the  word  body,  referring  to  the  ev< 
lutions  that  revolve  within  our  bodily 
system.   The  tongue  defiles  our  body, 
and  inflames  all  the  natural  functioui 
evolved  within  it.     The  circulation  o; 
the  blood  was,  indeed,  unknown  to  on 
apostle,  but  that  round  of  alimentary- 
sexual,  and   passional   appetites   anc^ 
gratifications  of  which  the  blood-circle 
is  the  base,  and  through  wliich  ovlT 
system  whirls,  is  known  to  all  philos- 
ophy.    How  the  roll  of  this  wJieel^  es- 
pecially in  its  sexual  department,  may 
be  affected  by  the  tongue  we  all  know. 
The  phrase,  of  nature,  is  the  same  aa 
is  translated  natural  in  i,  23,  where  seo 
note.     The  face  there  was  tlie  face 
\  CLdme^iiomoMX  ^^^ueratiye  origin;  tho 
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and  setteth  on  fire  the  'course  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 
7  For  every  *kind  of  beasts,  and 
of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of 
things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and 
hath  been  tamed  of  ^mankind: 
§  But  th6  tongue  can  no  man 
tame ;  it  u^an  unruly  evil,  "  full 

3  Ore«k,  loh-eel. 4  Greek,  nature, 

5  Greek,  ncUure  of  man. 

wheel  here  is  the  internal  system  de- 
rived to  us  by  generation,  whoso  invo- 
lution carries  around  the  complex  circle 
of  our  passional  life.    Our  translators' 
words,  then,  hit  about  the  true  idea. 
The  tongue  does  set  on  fire  the  course 
of  our  inward  passional  nature,  inflam- 
ing the  whirl  of  sensuality,  gluttony, 
drunkenness,   rage,  and   tight.      Hu- 
ther's  and  Alford's  objection,  that  the 
writer  would  not  mention,  Uterally, 
the  whole  body,  and  then    *  again 
express   it   in  a  figure,"   is   invalid. 
To  mention  first  the  whole  external 
body  literally,  and  then  express  in 
figure  the  interior  blended  functions, 
nervous  and  mental,  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural.    The  exterior  body  is  named 
with  literaliiy  because  it  is  plainly  vis- 
ible ;  the  interior  functions,  being  con- 
ceptual, .are  best  expressed  in  concep- 
tual phrase.  The  mention  of  the  body 
iocatos  the  described  functions.    Set 
On  fire  p£  hell — First,  our  inward  na- 
ture is'  set  on  fire  by  the  tongue 
as  by  a  torch,  and  the  torch  is  set  on 
^re  by  gehenna.    The  tongue  catches 
:f  rom  hell  the  fire  with  which  it  in- 
^batnes  our  blood,  and  circulates  the 
\)uming  sensation  through  our  system. 

7.  Every  kind — Literally,  every 
'Cloture;  where,  as  Huther  well  remarks, 
:^ot  the  taming  of  individuals  is  meant, 
>>ut  of  the  brutal  natu/res.  The  natures 
'lof  the  four  great  orders  here  enumer- 
ated have  been  brought  under  control 
^y  the  nature  and  genius  of  man. 

8.  Tongue  can  no  man  tame — ^Au- 
^stine  says,  that  never,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  has  any  tongue  been 
tamed.  It  may  be  replied  that  world- 
ly self-interest  often  tames  the  tongue 
as  effectually  as  divine  wisdom.  As  to 
that,  however,  it  may  be  asked,  To  what 
sioes  worldly  prudence  tame  tlie  tongiie  f 


of  deadly  poison.  9  Therewith 
bless  we  God,  even  the  Father;  and 
therewith  curse  we  men,  "which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  lO  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be.    11  Doth  a  fountain 


iDeut  32.  83:  Paa.  55.  21. wiPsa.  140. 8;  Ecii. 

10.  11. »Gen.  1.  26;  5.  1 ;  9.  ti. 

And  it  may  be  answered,  It  tames  the 
tongue  to  a  subdued  but  still  wild  and 
depraved  state.  Nothing  but  the  grace 
of  God  tames  the  tongue  to  that  docil- 
ity to  which  our  apostle  alludes,  sttb- 
•mission  to  the  divine  laWj  and  the  hearty 
utterance  of  a  holy  confession. 

9.  This  wildness  of  the  tongue  is 
now  (9-12)  shown  by  tlie  contrariety 
of  its  moral  uses.  We  —  In  verses 
9  and  10  our  apoaUo  passes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Christian  synagogue 
into  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  And  his  we  Includes 
himself,  by  courtesy,  even  among  the 
profane  users  of  the  tongue.  Bless 
we  God — Applicable  to  sSl  Jews,  and 
indicating  that  his  address  does  go 
little  beyond  the  monotheistic  twelve 
tribes.  A  preferred  reading  is  Lord 
for  Qod.  Even  the  Father — Cre- 
ator of  man  in  his  own  image.  The 
twelve  tribes  did  not  fully  recognise 
the  Son.  Curse. .  .men — Especially 
at  these  times  did  the  tribes  curse  tlieir 
Roman  conquerors  and  despots.  Sim- 
ilitude of  Qod — ^And  so  to  curse  as 
weU  as  to  murder  (Gen.  i,  26,  ix,  6)  is 
aggravated  by  that  similitude. 

10.  Same  month — Thus  far  these 
contrasts  have  illustrated  the  versatile 
power  of  the  tongue.  They  will  now 
serve  to  enforce  the  wickedness  of 
such  inconsistency.  My  brethren. . . 
ought  not — And  cannot,  just  so  fur  as 
they  are  true  brethren,  that  is,  true 
Christians,  or  true  people  of  the  Mos- 
sijah. 

11.  The  moral  impossibility  of  such 
opposite  manifestations  of  character  is 
illustrated  by  the  products  of  nature. 
It  is,  in  moral  character,  tlio  opposi- 
tion between  incompatible  qualities.  If 
a  man  display  one  set  of  c^vialUlea  l\ft 
'iannot  possess  \,\i^  oxXi^t  ^  so  \5a  \.<i\jsi.  "Si. 
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send  forth  at  the  same  'place  sweet 
water  and  bitter ?  12  Can  "the  fig 
tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  ber- 
ries? either  a  vine,  figs  ?  so  can  no 
fountain  both  yield  salt  water  and 
fresh. 

13  p  Who  is  a  wise  man  and  en- 
dued with  knowledge  among  you? 
let  liim  show  out  of  a  good  conver- 
sation <ihis  works  *"with  meekness 
of  wisdom.     14  But  if  ye  have 

6  Or,  hole. o  Isa.  6.  2,  4 ;  Jer.  2. 21 ;  Matt  7. 

16. 20. p  GaL  6. 4. g  Chap.  2. 18. r  Chap. 

1.  21 «Rom.  13. 13. tRom.  2. 17, 23. 

wicked  man  and  a  holy  man,  an  heir  of 
heaven  and  a  child  of  hell  at  the  same 
time.  Place — Fissure  from  which  the 
water  jets  forth. 

8.  True  test  of  tea^cliers  and 
hearers— a  heaven-descended  wis- 
dom, evinced  by  rectitude  and 
peacefulness  of  temper  and  life, 
13-18. 

13.  Tyho  —  Of  these  contrasts  be 
sure  to  exliibit  the  right  one.  Wise 
man— ; Truly  on  the  side  of  divine 
wisdom;  the  wisdom  of  i,  5.  Let 
him  show — Like  a  good  fountain  let 
him  pour  forth  the  sweet  and  not  the 
bitter  stream;  like  a  good  tree,  the 
right  fruit  What  the  good  fruits  are 
he  now  tells.  Conversation — Con- 
duct, mode  of  life.  Works — Special 
good  doings.  Meekness — The  oppo- 
site of  the  tongueiness  of  the  many 
teachers.  Wisdom — The  wisdom  of 
the  just.  If  there  be  among  you  a 
professed  Christian  let  him  come  out 
of  an  equivocal  state,  half  holy  and 
lialf  wicked,  and  let  him,  both  by  gen- 
eral life  and  special  act,  show  the 
Christian  tempers. 

14.  The  contrasted  traits.  Glory 
not — Make  no  proud  profession,  nor 
fancy  that  these  are  exalting  qualities. 
Ijie  not  against  the  truth — By  de- 
preciating its  excellence  in  order  to 
exalt  your  worldly  vices.  The  worldly, 
emulous  spirit  fancies  itself  to  be  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  meekness  and 
wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  having  a  lord- 
lier wisdom  of  its  own,  and  this  wis- 
dom James  characterizes  in  the  next 
verse. 

15.   Tbia  wisdom  —  Two  counter 


"  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  yow 
hearts,    ^  glory   not,    and   lie  not 
against  the  truth.     19  "This  wis- 
dom descend eth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  ^sensual,  devilisb. 
16  For  *  where  envying  and  strife 
is,  there  is  'confusioif  and  every 
evil  work.    17  But  "the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 

KPhil.  8. 19:  chap.  1.  17. 7  Or,  natural; 

Jude  19. Pl  Cor.  8.  8;  Gal.  6.  20. 8  Greek, 

tumults  or  wKtuieinsaa. 10 1  C<»'.  2.  & 

pictures  of  the  opposite  wisdoms  in 
15-18.  There  is  a  proud  wisdom  that 
boasts  of  its  worldly  value,  and  knows 
how  to  fight  its  way  and  beat  all  be- 
fore it.  Whence  came  it?  Not  from 
above — It  is  not  the  wisdom  revealed 
from  Grod  by  the  holy  Jesus.  And 
what  is  it?  Its  threefold  character 
is  sketched  in  three  terrible  words. 
Man  in  ascending  grades  is  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  See  note  on  1  Cor.  xv,  44. 
In  ascending  scale  man  is  corporeal, 
souUcal,  spiritual;  and  by  the  spirit- 
ual, angel-like.  In  descending  scale  he 
is  earthly  =  corporeal;  sensual  = 
soulical,  animal ;  spiritual  =  demoniac, 
devilish.  This  wisdom  belongs  to 
the  descending  scale;  descending  to 
the  infernal  by  an  awful  anticlimax  of 
wickedness  and  woe.  Plenty  of  this 
wisdom  rules  among  the  rulers  of 
this  world.  Thence  come  partisan  pol- 
itics, unprincipled  diplomacies,  and  the 
wars  and  fightings  of  iv,  1. 

16.  The  characteristics  of  this 
worldly  wisdom  are  envying,  rather, 
emzUatiorij  and  strife,  or  rivalry.  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  making  yourself  great 
in  disregard  of  the  rights  and  well* 
being  of  all  or  any  others.  Evil 
work — Deeds  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. 

17.  Contrasted  picture  of  the  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above.  First  pure 
— The  pure  is  first  as  being  fore- 
most, and  comprehending  all  the  fol« 
lowing  points,  and  being  inner  essence 
of  the  whole.  It  stands  in  antithesis 
against  the  terrible  trial  of  verse  16. 
To  be  pure  is  to  be  untainted  by  the 
tempers  expressed  in  verse  16.    Then 
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fruits,  •without  partiality,  "and 
without  hypocrisy.  1§  J' And  the 
fruit  of  nghteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace. 

,  90r,  lidtfunit  icrangling. w  Rom.  12.  9 : 

1  Peter  1. 22 ;  2. 1 ;  1  John  3. 1%, y  Prov.  11. 18 ; 

—After  the   inner  pure  follow  all 
the  external  qualities  of  character  and 
^tion.     Peaceable  —  In    antithesis 
ai^ainst  envying  and  strife,  verse  16. 
Oentle — The  reverse  of  roughness, 
violence,  of  word  or   manner,  which 
exhibit  themselves  in  sweeping  asser- 
tions and  hyperboles.     Easy  to  be 
Qx&treated — Or,  rather,  persuaded;  the 
'diverse  of  obstinacy,  the  pride  of  a 
f^se  consistency,  or  a  set  persistence 
iu  one's  own  way.     Full  of  mercy 
~-^Pity  for  the  unfortunate,  and  ju- 
^cious    compassion    for    the   guilty. 
Q^>od  fruits — The  reverse  of  evil 
"^Tork,  verse  16.   Without  partiality, 
^*%d  without  h3rpocrisy — These  two 
^ilauses  are  two  Greek  words  in  the 
*^riginal  which  have  similar  termina- 
tions, and  so  make  a  word-echo.    We 
^xxight   nearly   parallel   them    by  the 
^ords,  neithisr  hypercritical,  nor  hypo- 
^^^r^ticaJL    The  first  of  the  two  Greek 
"^rords  may  signify,  making  no  undue 
distinctions,  (hence /azr,  impartial^)  as, 
^or  instance,  between  rich  and  poor. 
C>T,  it  may  mean  unequivocal,  unam- 
Y^iguous,  clear  from  equivocation  or 
J  vist  liability  to  being  doubted.    The  lat- 
*^^r  of  the  two  words  is,  accordingly, 
^■""endered  rightly  in  the  English  trans- 
l«xtion.    We  might  (with  these  last 
<iofmitions  of  the  two)  preserve  the 
"t^^rminal  similarity  of  sound  by,  vrithr 
OTd  equivocatian  or  dissimulation. 

In  regard  to  the  two  contrasted 
'^f^isdoms  of  13-17  we  may  note:  First, 
iti  i8  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testa- 
"*^ent  use  of  the  word  -wisdom,  which 
"*»  lakes  it  belong  to  the  moral  rather 
"than  to  the  intellectual  sphere.    It  re- 
^^ranot  so  much  to  the  degree  of  sagac- 
ity or  scientific  education  as  to  the 
^ight  state  of  the  heart.    Second,  St. 
James  does  not  intend  to  define  wis- 
dom in  its  broadest  moral  sense,  but 
9%  as  in  reference  to  the  vices  he  has 
Vmboen  reprehending;  namely,  a  use 
ol  tho  tongue  as  an  instrument  of  emu- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROM  whence  come  wars   and 
*  fightings    among   you?    conie 
they  not  lience,  even  of  your  'lusts 

Hob.  10. 12:  Matt.  5.  9;  Phil.  1. 11;  Heb.  12. 11. 
1  Or,  brawlin(/8, — ^2  Or,  vledaurea. 

lations  and  strifes.  His  wisdom,  then, 
is  peace,  obtained  by  gentleness,  fair- 
ness, sincerity,  and  silence. 

18.  Fruit. .  .is  sown — Bj  fruit  la 
meant  the  harvest,  crop,  or  product; 
and  this  is  virtually  sown  in  the  seed 
that  produces  it.  PruitJ  consisting 
in  righteousness,  not  fruit  produced 
by  righteousness.  And  this  fruit, 
namely,  righteousness,  springs  from 
a  seed-sowing  in  the  soil  of  peace  by 
them  that  niake  or  enact  peace.  The 
man  of  holy  peace  sows  that  seed  in 
peace  which  brings  forth  righteous- 
ness. Thus  in  holy  eloquence  does 
St.  James  appeal  to  his  fellows  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  both  Christians 
and  those  who  should  be  Christians, 
among  whom  strifes  of  tongue  arising 
from  bitterness  of  heart  were  pro- 
ducing sin  and  ruin,  to  seek  for  right- 
eousness in  the  paths  of  holy  quietude 
and  peace.  Ii;i  an  angry  age  his  warn- 
ings were  slighted,  and  the  ruin  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  their  capi- 
tal and  the  overthrow  of  their  State. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

IIL  OUTSIDB  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYNA- 
GOGUE —  Public  Turbulence  and 
Wars,  Irreverence,  and  Oppressive 
Wealth,  iv,  1-v,  11. 

1.  Wei's  and  public  commotions 
—Whence  come  they?  What  the 
remedy?  1-1 0. 

1.  Whence... wars  —  Passing  be- 
yond the  synagogue^  Christian  or  Jew- 
ish, our  apostle  extends  his  address  to 
the  people  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The 
great  body  of  modern  commentators, 
such  as  Stier,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Hu- 
ther,  and  Alford  have  interpreted  these 
wars  as  strifes  in  Churches,  or  eveff 
between  Christian  teachers  I  This  has 
arisen  from  their  not  discriminating  th« 
various  classes  addressed  by  the  epistle. 
Limiting  all  the  epistle  to  the  Christ- 
ian body,  they  are  obliged  either  to 
impute  to  the  apoaV>\i<i  C»\i\MO[v  ^\iq>i- 
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•that  war  hi  vour  members?  3  Ye 
lust,  and  have  not:  ye  'kill,  and 

//  Rom,  7.  23;  Gal.  5. 17 ;  1  Pet.  2. 11. 

mi  tics  of  which  it  was  not  supposably 
guilty^  or  else  very  arbitrarily  to  give 
a  figurative  meaning  to  the  terms. 
The  class  plainly  enough  addressed  is 
the  Jews  who,  in  those  troublous  times, 
acted  the  part  of  brigands — robbed, 
murdered,  skirmished  in  armed  bands, 
and  yet  held  themselves  as  the  people 
of  Grod,  doing  him  service.  The  passage 
is  a  picture  of  the  times  described  in 
our  vol.  iii,  pp.  233-235. 

Huther  thus  approvingly  quotes  Lau- 
ren tius  as  saying:  "  The  apostle  speaks, 
not  concerning  wars  and  slaughters;" 
which  are  precisely  what  he  does  speak 
about ;  "  but  concerning  mutual  dissen- 
sions, lawsuits,  scoldings,  and  conten- 
tious." From  such  an  exegesis  we  are 
obliged  to  dissent,  and  fall  back,  with 
Grotiua,  and  recognise  a  clear  view  of 
the  Jewish  age. 

First,  it  seems  entirely  inadmissible 
to  interpret  such  a  series  of  terms  as 
wars,  battles,  kill,  fight,  cleanse  hands, 
sinners,  doubleminded,  of  the  Christian 
body.  These  phrases,  also,  stand  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  terms  of  vers. 
11,  12,  where  brethren  are  directly 
addressed,  and  where  the  faults  cor- 
rected are  not  blood  and  murder,  but 
censorious  speaking. 

Second,  even  these  interpreters  ad- 
mit that  the  dread  apostrophe  to  the  op- 
pressive rich  in  first  paragraph  of  next 
chapter  is  not  addressed  to  Christians. 
But  the  two  passages  are  precisely 
parallel.  One  addresses  the  disturb- 
ers of  public  peace,  the  other  the  op- 
pressors of  the  poor,  especially  poor 
Christians.  It  would  be  just  as  easy, 
by  a  forced  transformation  of  the 
strong  terms  into  figures,  to  make 
the  latter  passage  an  address  to  the 
Church  as  the  former. 

Third,  the  two  passages  are  also  par- 
allel in  the  fact  that  each  is  followed 
by  a  passage  in  a  very  different  tone 
addressed  to  the  Church.  As  the  de- 
nunciations iv,  1-10  are  parallel  to  the 
denunciations  of  v,  6,  so  is  the  gentle 
addn»ss  to  the  Church  in  iv,  11,  12, 
par'dlliil  to  the  ji^entlc  address  to  the 


desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain: 
ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not, 

80r,  «fM)tr. 

Church  in  v,  7-10,  and  following.  In 
both  cases  there  is  a  bold  appeal  to 
the  wicked  world,  followed  by  a  fra- 
ternal appeal  to  the  holy,  yet  not  fault- 
less.  Church. 

Fightings — Battles^  specific  acts  of 
war.  The  preferred  reading  repeats  the 
whence  for  vividness ;  "whence  come 
wars  ?  whence  battles  t  Lusts — Not 
the  usual  G-reek  word  for  lusts,  but 
the  word  for  pleasures,  or  delights.  The 
term  alludes  to  that  bad  deUgU  or 
gratification,  existing  in  the  fierceness 
of  strife,  prompting  to  repetition.  That 
war — ^There  is  an  inward  war,  prompt* 
ing  to  outward.  The  bloody  public 
contests  were  deeply  based  upon  the 
inward  depravities,  the  cupidities,  am. 
bitions,  revenges,  lusts,  mingled  with 
the  fiery  patriotisms  and  religions  kin- 
dled to  fanaticism.  Thence  came  as- 
sassinations, rapines,  conttagrationa, 
finally  resulting  in  the  dissolution  of 
society,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
land  swept  of  its  inhabitants. 

2.  Ye  lust — Ye  desire,  crave.  Tlie 
objects  of  most  of  the  verbs  in  the 
passage  are  to  be  supplied,  the  apos- 
tle leaving  our  minds  to  conceive  how 
varied  they  are.  Have  not — In  spite 
of  your  craving  and  violent  efforts  to 
obtain.  They  desired  wealth,  but  pov- 
erty was  the  order  of  the  day.  They 
desired  domination,  but  were  enslaved 
by  the  Romans.  They  desi  red  emanci- 
pation, but  every  bloody  effort  led  to  a 
bloodier  destruction.  Sill— In  pred- 
atory assaults  and  political  insurrec- 
tions. Desire  to  have — It  is  a  great 
puzzle  with  even  such  commentators 
as  Huther  and  Alford  to  tell  why  St 
James  should  commit  such  an  anti- 
climax as  to  place  so  feeble  a  term  as 
desire  after  kill.  Alford  discusses 
four  solutions  of  previous  coramenta* 
tors,  rejecting  them  all,  and  gives  a 
fifth  Uttle  better  than  the  four.  The 
true  solution  is  very  simple.  The  tliree 
verbs,  kill,  desire,  cannot  obtain,  are 
to  be  taken  in  close  connexion:  To 
kill  and  desire  to  have,  (namely,  the 
avails  of  your  killing,)  md  cannot  6b- 
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because  ye  ask  not.  3  **Ye  ask, 
•sind  receive  not,  *  because  ye  ask 
^amiss,  that  ye  may  cousiime  it  upon 
^our  *  lusts.  4  ♦*  Ye  adulterers  and 
^iJulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  ®the 

&Job  27.  9;  do.U;  Psa.  18.41;  Prov.  1.  28: 

JsR.  1.  15 ;  Jer.  11. 11 ;  Micah  3. 4 ;  Zech.  7. 13. 

^  Pnalm  «}.  18 :  1  John  3. 22 ;  6- 14. 4  Or,  plea€- 

"tain,  (those  avails ;)  so  that  your  blood- 
shed is  bootless.  You  obtain  neither 
wealth,  nor  emancipation,  nor  domi- 
nation. Ask  not — They  were  mono- 
theists,  hereditary  covenant  people  of 
God,  went  through  rituals,  and  yet 
their  prayer  was  no  prayer.  For,  as 
the  next  verse  shows,  they  were  lust- 
ful ejaculations. 

3.  Ask  amiss — A  sort  of  correction 
of  his  phrase  ask  not  in  last  verse. 
The  amiss  consists  in  the  sensual  na- 
ture of  their  prayers.  The  asking  for 
the  gratification  of  our  unholy  natures 
is  a  prayer  which  is  not  a  prayer. 
Comrame — Or  expend  it,  not  upon,  but 
in,  your  lusts.  In  your  lusts  ex- 
presses the  moral  condition  in  which 
they  offered  their  prayerless  prayers. 
A  Greek  brigand  at  the  present  day 
can  unite  robbery  and  murder  with  the 
most  devout  adoration  of  the  virgin. 

Thus  far  in  this  chapter  (1-3)  our 
apoatlo  has  pictured  the  depraved  and 
disturbed  state  of  the  world,  especially  in 
his  own  age.  Next  (4-10)  ho  draws 
the  antithesis  between  God  and  tJie  world, 
between  which  his  readers  must  make 
their  choice,  as  the  two  are  incompat- 
ible. 

4.  Adulterers  is  probably  a  spu- 
J'ious    reading  prefixed   to    adulter- 
esses, which  is  alone  genuine.    We 
Also  prefer  Tischendorf's  punctuation, 
'Vvhich  would  read,  "  that  you  may  ex- 
pend it  in  your  lusts,  ye  adulteresses." 
Israel  is  often  termed  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament  the   spouse  of  Jehovah,  and 
Apostate  Israel  is  pronounced  an  adul- 
ttfress.    Said  Isaiah,  (liv,  5,)  "  Thy  Mak- 
^r  is  thine  husband : "  and  Jeremiah, 
(ii,  2,)  "  I  remember. .  .the  love  of  thine 
espousals."      Said  Ezekiel,   (xvi,   32,) 
•*  But  as  a  wife  that  committeth  adul- 
tery."   Our  Lord  pronounced  the  Jews 
&n  "  adulterous  generation."  (Matt,  xii, 
^9 ;  xvi,  4 ;  Mark  viii,  38.)    In  all  prob- 
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friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God?  ''whosoever  therefore 
will  be  a  friend  of  tlie  world  is  the 
enemy  of  God.  5  Do  ye  tiiink  that 
the  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  ^The 

ures. d  Psa.  73. 27. 6 1  John  2. 15. — -/John 

15.  19;  17.  14;  Gal.  1.  10 (/Geu.  6.  6;  fi.  21; 

Num.  11.39;  Prov.  21. 10. 

ability  the  copyist,  not  perceiving  this 
figurative  sense,  thougJit  that  adul- 
terers should  be  added  in  order  to  in- 
clude both  sexes  in  the  charge  of  ht- 
eral  adultery.  Enow  ye  not — Paral- 
lel with  think  ye,  do  ye  think,  in 
next  verse,  with  an  or  between  the 
two.  These  two  parallel  questions 
start,  first,  the  antithesis  between  the 
friendship  of  the  world  and  the  friend- 
ship of  God ;  and,  second,  the  contrast 
made  by  God  against  envy  and  the 
proud  in  favour  of  the  humble.  This 
drift  of  the  thought  is  important  as  key 
to  the  difficulty  found  by  commenta- 
tors in  the  interpretation  of  verse  6. 
Friendship  (rather,  love)  of  the  world 
— What  is  meant  by  world  when  it  is 
thus  condemned  in  lump  ?  Not  merely 
the  secular  business  of  the  world,  or 
human  society,  or  the  State,  or  the  or- 
ganic system  of  human  things  as  such. 
The  existence  of  such  things  is  right. 
To  say  otherwise  is  to  introduce  a 
most  disastrous  and  demoralizing  mo- 
nasticism.  And  this  organic  structure 
of  human  things  is  largely  at  the  pres- 
ent age  fused  over  with  Christian  in- 
fluences. The  living  world  of  our 
present  Christendom  is  not  as  bad  as 
the  world  of  the  apostolic  age.  En- 
mity with  God — For  he  wlio  loves 
the  world  as  ruled  by  Satan  is  at  war 
with  God  and  his  kingdom.  > 

6.  This  second  question  suggests 
that  (in  accordance  with  all  Scripture) 
the  proud  human  spirit  burns  with 
envy,  while  God  in  his  g^ce  is  on 
the  side  of  the  humble.  Saith — Quo- 
tation of  no  particular  passage,  but  a 
sentiment  every-where  assumed  or  ex- 
pressed by  Scripture.  The  spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us — The  unholy 
temper.  But  a  reading  preferred  by 
good  scholars  is,  The  spirit  that  he 
(God)  hath  caused  to  dwell  in  us.  Al- 
ford  adopts  thva  leaL^Joi^,  «a^\s^  N\ 
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spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  *  to 
envy  ?  6  But  he  giveth  more  grace. 
"Wherefore  he  Siiith,  ^  God  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto 
the  humble.     7  Submit  yourselves 

5  Or,  enviously. A  Job  ^.  29;  Psa.  138.  6? 

Prov.  8. 34 ;  Matt.  23. 12;  Luke L  52;  18. 14 ;  1  Pet. 

makes  the  spirit  to  be  the  divine  spir- 
it bestowed  upon  the  Church.  But 
from  that  he  gets  what  we  think  a 
very  perplexed  meaning  of  the  verse: 
"  The  spirit  that  he  (God)  has  placed 
within  us  jealously  desireth  us  (for  its 
own.")  But  he  fails  to  find  any  Scrip- 
ture which  uses  the  Greek  word  for 
envy  to  designate  the  divino  jealousy 
of  God  for  his  Church.  And  the  sup- 
plying as  object  for  the  word  lusteth- 
(or,  more  properly,  desireth) "  us  for  his 
own  "  is  arbitrary.  By  this  new,  and 
doubtless  correct,  reading,  we  under- 
stand our  own  spirit,  not  as  a  temper^ 
but  as  the  highest  part  of  our  nature, 
as  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Note,  iii,  15. 
It  is  the  high  human  spirit  which 
lusteth,  intensely  desires,  to  (in  the 
direction  towards)  envy ;  an  envy  of 
which  pride  is  the  element,  desirous  of 
attaining  a  superiority  over  all  envied 
rivalry.  It  is  an  aggravation  that  this 
eiivy  is  the  sin  of  the  spirit  which  God 
has  made  to  dwell  within  us,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  truly  angel  like. 

6.  More  grace  —  Literally,  But  a 
greater  grace  he  bestows;  namely,  as 
the  next  sentence  shows,  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  humble.  Greater  than 
what  is  this  grace  ?  It  is  given  greater 
to  the  humble  (next  verse)  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  given  in  view  of 
the  antithesis  of  the  humble  against 
the  proud,  that  is,  the  high  spirit  of 
envy.  The  question  then  amounts 
to  this :  Say  not  rightly  'the  Scriptures 
that  mail's  proiid  yet  God-bestowed  spirit 
tends  to  envy,  and  to  overcome  the  superi- 
ority of  rivals  f  But  a  greater  grace, 
therefore,  does  lie  give,  namely,  to  the 
humble,  and  he  resists  the  overriding  at- 
tempts of  the  proud-  He  saith — Quo- 
ted freely  from  Psalm  cxxxviii,  6,  or 
Prov.  iii,  34.  The  proud — Whose 
Bpirit  lusteth  to  envy. 
7,  The  same  antithesis  aa  that  men- 


therelbre  to  God.  •  Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  vou. 
§  ^  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will 
draw  nigh  to  you.  ^Cleanse  your 
hands,    ye   sinners;    and    "purify 


6.6. iRph.4.27:lPet.5.9. — <r2Ghron.l&a, 

1  Isa.  1. 16. m  1  Pet  1.  22;  1  John  3. 3. 


tioned  in  verso  4  is  carried  through  the 
paragraph.    It  is  between  the  proud 
and  the  humble,  between  God,  to  b 
submitted  and  approached,  and  th 
devil,  to  be  resisted;  between  cleans 
and  sinners,  between  purify  and  dou 
bleminded,   between    laughter   an 


mourning,  and,  finally,  between  pen! 
tent  humiliation  and  a  divine  exal- 
tation. Therefore — In  view  of  th 
fact  that  the  proud  spirit  is  resistcc 
by  Jehovah.  But  while  there  is  One 
whom  we  must  submit,  there  is  on 
whom  we  should  resist — the  d 
Will  flee — Temptations  repelled  di 
appear,  and  when  habitually  kept  at 
distance,  cease  to  exist  The  firmk^ 
formed  habit  of  virtue  comparativ 
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places  the  soul  out  of  the  normal  reacr  — h 
of  temptation.    The  apostolic  fath 
Hermas,  said,  "The  devil  is  able 
wrestle,  but  not  to  wrestle  us  dow 
for  if  we  struggle  firmly  he  is 
quered,  and  slinkB  away  in  shame." 

8.  Draw  nigh — The  reverse  of 
sist.    The  former  should  be  done 
God,  the  latter  to  the  devil — the  t 
sides  of  the  great  battle  for  post 
sion  of  the  human  souL    The  draw^ 
nigh  to  God  was  ritually  symbol! 
by  the  approach  of  the  people,  «3 
especially  the  priests,  to  JehovalK^ 
the  holy  of  holies.    But  under  the  r=a 
dispensation,  the  holy   of  holier 
wherever  God's  omnipresence  is,    ^ 
the  penitent  heart  is  its  own  prm-^si^ 
able  to  offer  an  acceptable  incft"»^''fit 
Cleanse  . . .  hands  ... .  sinners —   ^ko 
sinner  is  the  actual  transgressor;       ^^'S 
hands  are  stained  with  blood  or  o'C^^ier 
blot  of  sin ;  he  must  cleanse  by  rc3/o^ 
mation  that  he  may  spread  cle&iihstMida 
in  prayer  to  God    In  vain  does    I/'* 
wild  guerilla  imagine  that  his  Sfoagai' 
nary  deeds  are  done  in  tlie  divine  to- 
half  and  winning  the  divine  j^vour. 
Hearts — dimply  a  deeper  drnngo,  tial 
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your-  hearts,  ye  "doubleminded. 
9  "Be  aflBlicted,  and  mourn,  and 
weep :  let  your  laughter  be  turned 
to  mourning,  and  your  joy  to  heav- 
iness.. lO  p  Humble  yourselves  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
lift  you  up. 

11  ^  Speak  not  evil  one  of  an- 
other, i)rtithren.  He  that  speaketh 
evil  of  his  brother,  'and  judgeth 
his  brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the 
law,  and  judgeth  the  law:  but  if 
thou  judge  the  law,  thou  art  not 
a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge. 

nChap.La oMatt.5.4. 2)  Job  22.29:  Matt- 

ai2 ;  Luke  14.11 ;  18.14 ;  1  Pet.6  6. q  Eph.4.31 ; 

1  Pet.  a.  1. r  Matt.  7. 1 ;  Luke  6. 37 ;  Rom.  2. 1 ; 

1  Oor.  4.5. «  Matt.  10. 28. ^^Rom.  14. 4,13. 

tho  doubleminded,  no  longer  serving 
the  "world,  may  have  a  single  ^heart 
for  Grod. 

9.  Be  afflicted — ^Penitence  is  the 
way  to  repentance  and  ref ormiition ; 
penitence  in  view  of  past  sin  and  fu- 
ture judgment  The  ring  of  revelry 
and  laughter  should  give  way  to  tho 
voice  of  mourning. 

10.  Humble  yourselves . . .  lift  you 
up — ^To  pardon,  holiness,  and  heaven. 

a.  Christian  avoidance  of  even  bit- 
ter and  hostile  speech,  11,  12. 

11.  Brethren — It  did  not  need  this 
tender  word  to  show  us  that  a  differ- 
ent class  is  now  addressed  from  the 
sinners  of  the  last  terrible  paragraph. 
If  they  were  the  same,  we  do  not  well 
Bee  how  the  brethren  could  speak 
evil  of  each  other  any  more  keenly 
than  he  speaks   of  them.     Of  his 
brother  —  One  who,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, tries  to  be,  and  believes  he  is, 
right.     Judgeth  his  brother — Ar- 
raigns him  and  pronounces  sentence 
upon  him,  like  an  authoritative  su- 
perior.    Judge  the  law  —  Decides 
upon  the  exact  nature  and  force  of 
tho  law,  and  its  absolute  bearing  on 
the  particular  case  of  the  brother.   We 
may  have  our  opinion,  and  the  broth- 
er may  have  his ;  what  is  condemned  is 
our  overriding  his  judgment,  as  if  he 
were  a  culprit  who  had  no  right  to  an 
opinion.    Not  a  doer. .  .but  a  judge 
^You  leave  your  proper  position  on 


12  There  is  one  lawgiver,  '  who  is 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy:  *  who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  ? 

13  "Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To 
day  or  to  morrow  we  will  go  into 
such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a 
year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get 
gain:  14  Whereas  ye  know  not 
wliat  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  For 
what  is  your  life  ?  •  ^  It  is  even  a 
vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away, 
15  For  that  ye  ought  to  say,  *if 
the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and 

u  Prov.  27.1 :  Isa.  56.12;  Luke  12.18,  Ac. 6  Or, 

For  it  is. p  Job  7-  7 ;  Psa.  102.  3 ;  chap.  1. 10; 

1  Pet.  1.  24 ;  1  John  2. 17. w  Acts  18.  21 ;  1  Cor. 

4.19;  16.  7;  Ueb.  6.  3. 

the  common  level  with  your  brother, 
of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  mount  a 
tribunal  in  which  you  pronounce  upon 
both  the  law  and  the  brother.  This 
does  not  forbid  just  criticism,  but  does 
forbid  a  reckless  overbearing  towards 
one  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe 
conscientious,  in  which  our  own  pride 
of  decision  is  involved. 

12.  Who  art  thou — A  usurper  of 
the  right  of  the  supreme  One. 

3.  And  of  arrogrant  conversational 
igrnoringr  of  God,  13-17. 

13.  Go  to  now — An  interjection  to 
excite  attention.  The  modem  phrase 
would  be,  Come  now.  The  old  phrase 
is,  perhaps,  the  more  accurate,  as  it 
aims  to  incite  to  right  procedure.  The 
number  of  precise  particulars,  to-mor- 
row, such  a  city,  a  year,  buy,  sell, 
get  gain,  presumes  upon  many  con- 
tingent points  in  which  there  is  prob- 
ability of  failure,  especially  the  closing 
one,  which  is  the  real  aim  of  all  the 
rest.  It  is — ^A  preferred  reading  is, 
ye  are.  It  is  not  our  life,  but  even 
ov/rsdves^  that  is  an  appearing  and 
then  vanishing  vapour  or  mist. 

15.  To  say — In  word  or  in  heart 
The  precise  and  perfunctory  utterance 
of  the  formula  is  of  far  less  value  than 
tho  deep  consciousness  of  our  own 
evanescent  nature,  and  our  deep  de- 
pendence on  God,  consummated  in  a 
complete  committal,  ever  renewed  daily 
and  hourly,  oi  0\iia^\N^aSsiXjci\!^>Mb5A. 
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do  this,  or  that.  16  But  now  ye 
I'ejbice  in  your  boastings :  *  all  such 
rejoicing  is  evil.  17  Therefore 
yto  him  tliat  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

asl  Cor.  5.  6. i/Luke  13.  47;  John  9.  411 

16.  22 ;  Rom.  1.  20,  21. 32 ;  2.  17, 18, 23. 

16.  Now — As  your  present  habit 
is.  R^oice — Rather,  glory — are  proud 
of.  Your  boastings — Your  presump- 
tuous proclaiming  what  you  will  do, 
to  be  cut  ofE,  perhaps,  by  failure  and 
by  death. 

11.  Therefore — As  a  summing  up. 
To  do  good — Rather,  to  do  weU,  in 
opposition  to  the  evil  of  the  last 
verse.  The  doing  well  is  the  ceasing 
from  such  boasting,  and  the  trusting 
ourselves  to  the  divine  hand.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  text  to  condemn 
sins  of  omission. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

4.  Denunciatory  appeal  to  the 
rich  for  their  oppression,  self-in- 
dulgence, and  persecution,  1-6. 

1.  Go  to  now  —  Note  on  iv,  13. 
Rich  men  —  The  rich  men  of   St. 

James  were  something  different  from 
the  honest  and  charitable  possessors 
of  wealth  of  which  our  Christianity 
has  since  furnished  so  many  speci- 
mens. They  displayed  great  outward 
pomp,  ii,  2,  3;  they  were  political 
dynasts,  (Karadwaarevovaiv,)  or  poten- 
tates, ii,  6 ;  they  were  blasphemers 
and  persecutors,  ii,  •?;  they  used  their 
power  to  defraud  the  labourers  upOn 
their  broad  acres,  v,  4;  they  held  ju- 
dicial positions,  and  used  them  to  put 
the  just  man  to  death,  v,  6.  They  are, 
therefore,  the  Jewish  ruling  tyrant- 
class  of  the  day,  called  rich  men,  be- 
cause their  gorgeous  display  of  pomp 
and  opulence  is  their  prominent  aspect 
to  the  Christian  eye.  Of  the  rich  men 
of  St  James's  day  in  the  Roman  empire 
generally,  see  note  on  verse  6.  But  the 
strangest  thing  in  interpreting  the 
words  of  St.  James  is,  the  fact  that 
leading  commentators  imagine  these 
rich  men  to  be  Christians!  Howl 
and  shall  come  are  both  participles  in 
the  present  tense.  A  literal  rendering 
of  the  whole  verse  would  be,  IIo^  noiu,  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

GO  "to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl  for  your  miseries 
that  shall  come  upon  you.  2  Your 
riclies  are  corrupted,    and  ''your 

a  Prov.  11.  28 ;  Luke  a  24 ;  1  Tim.  8t «. b  Job 

13.  28;  Matt.  6.  20;  chap.  2.  2. 

ye  rich  men,  weep  !  howling  upon  the  mis- 
eries coming  on.  The  Jiowling  aggravat es 
the  weep,  likening  them  to  a  pack  of 
eastern  dogs. 

2.  Riches  are  corrupted — irndor 
a  series  of  physical  images  the  great- 
truth  is  proclaimed  that  ill-gotten  and 

oppressive  wealth   brings   upon   th< 
possessor  the  divine  malediction,  ful- 
filled in  this  or  a  coming  world.     Th( 
various  forms  of  wealth  are  either  to  b€ 
themselves  destroyed,  or  to  become  the 
destrj>yers  of  their  holders.     As  it  i 
rich  men  of  the  twelve  tribes  wh 
are  here  more  specifically  address© 
— as  the  epistle  was  written  from. J 
rusalem,  and  as  the  magnates  of  th 
tribes  were  even  now  on  the  brink  c 
destruction  in  the  coming  overthro 


of  the  Jewish  State,  it  is  a  plausib 
interpretation  which  applies  this  pa 
sage  as  a  prophecy,  in  accordance  wi 
our  Lord's  memorable  predictions 
that  downfall. 

Nor  is  it  supposable  that  a  man 
deeply  imbu6d  with  so  national  a 
patriotic  a  sympathy  for  his  kind 
would  overlook  that  coming  catast 
phe  so  fully  predicted  by  Jesus,  a 
so  well  understood  by  Jewish  Chri 
ians  as  that  they  thereby  effected 
own  escape.  Indeed,  this  predicti 
the  day  of  slaughter,  and  then 


le 


-s- 


th 
of 


paroima  of    verse  7,  is  remarka^^ 
parallel  to  our  Lord's  discourse 
tinguishing  and  contrasting*  these 
great  events.     The  specifications 
their  treasures  with,  their  destruct 
embraces  a  triad,  namely,  riches 
hoarded  goods;  garments;  and 
and  silver.    The  first  ?ias  been  (f  oF 
three  verbs  are  in  the  perfect  t^^^Mise, 
and  should  have  been  strictly  so     :MreD- 
dered)  rotted;  the  second,  mothea'^t^^io/ 
the  third,  not  only  rusted,  but  so  ic91bU 
ed  as  that  the  rust  shall  oorrod&  like 
fire,  and  consume  their  flesh.     Tdke 
tbe  old  prophets,  our  apostle  takes  Im 
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gnrments  are  mothcaten.  3  Your 
^old  and  silver  is  cankered :  and 
the  rust  of  them  sliall  be  a  witness 
against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh 
Hs  it  were  fire.  •'Ye  have  heaped 
trensure  tofjcther  for  the  last  days. 
^  Behold,  "^the  hire  of  the  labour- 
<?rs  who  have  reaped  down  your 
fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back 

^  '< Rom.  2. 5. dJjev.  19. 13 ;  Job 34. 10. 11 ;  Jer. 

Sfca  13;  Mai.  3.  5. gPeut.  24.  15. 

Rtandpoiut  in  the  future,  and  contem- 
I>late8  the  destruction  he  predicts  as 
^Irej\dy  completed.  Corrupted — Lit- 
erally, putrifiedj  rotted, 

3.  Qold  . . .  cankered — Literally, 
♦Ttffed      Gold,    however,    never  does 
"tnily  rust,  or  oxidize,  just  as  fire  does 
^ot  eat,  or  rust  cat  flesh.   Such  a  fact 
is,  of  course,  here  only  figured,  as  an 
image  of  the  perishability  of  human 
fortunes.    Bloomfield  says,  *'  Gold  does 
not,  properly,  rust;  yet  by  long  use  it 
contracts  a  green  colour,  and  a  sort  of 
»cid  humour.     The  ancient  gold  and 
silver  might  be  more  Uable  to  rust, 
irom  having  a  greater  proportion  of  al- 
loy."   That  greening  of  gold  coin  was 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  rust,  as  appears 
from  the  poet  Theocritus,  (Idyl  16,) 
"^here  he  says  that  no  one  would  give 
poets  money;  nay,  "not  rub  off  the 
^st  of  their  money  and  give  it  to 
^hem."    Witness  against  you — Not 
^^ainst,  but  to,  you.    It  does  not  tes- 
tify to  any  crime,  but  prophesies  that 
^ou  shall  be  even  cankered  as  it  is. 
^'or  the  last  days — ^Literally,  in  last 
^ftys.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
^Gaping  of  the  treasure  was  within, 
J^ot  previous  to,  the  last  days.    Both 
^^at  days  and  day  of  slaughter  are 
^ilhout  the  Greek  article,  while  com- 
**ig,  of  verse  7,  (where  see  note,)  has 
*He  article.     Both  these  terms,  last 
^^3^   and   day,  clearly  signify  the 
closing  days  of  the  apostolic  age  of 
J-he  Church,  coincident  with  the  clos- 
**ig  days  of  the  Jewish  State.     See 
^otes  on  2  Thess.  ii,  7 ;   1  Tim.  iv.  1 ; 
2  Pet  iii,  3 ;  1  John  ii,*18-22,  and  iv,  3 ; 
2  John  7. 

4.  Hire  of  the  labourers — The  rich 
^en  were  great  landholders,  who  had, 
iHsrbapa,  thousands  of  tenants  or  serfs, 


by  fraud,  cricth:  and  «the  cries  of 
them  winch  have  reaped  are  en- 
tered into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth .  5  **  Ye  have  lived  in  pleas- 
ure on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton ; 
ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  as 
in  a  day  of  slaughter.  6  «^  Ye  have 
condemned  an^  killed  the  just;  and 
he  doth  not  resist  you. 

/Job  21. 13;  Amo86. 1,4;  Luke  16. 19, 25:1  Tim. 
S.  6. ff  Cliap.  2.  6. 

kept  to  a  barely  living  recompense. 
Tlieir  rightful  wages  were  withheld, 
and  misery  and  starvation  were  the 
result  to  the  helpless  toiler.  Crieth 
-^Like  the  blood  of  Abel  against  his 
murderer,  (Gen.  iv,  10 ;)  like  the  sin  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  (Gen.  xviii,  20 ;) 
Uke  the  groaning  of  Israel  against  the 
oppression  of  Pharaoh,  Exod.  ii,  23,  24. 
Lord  of  Sabaoth— Especially  are  these 
predictions  fulfilled  in  a  nation  like  our 
own,  which  boasted  of  its  Christianity 
and  its  freedom,  while  holding  a  stolen 
race  in  oppression.  We  have  lately 
found  the  national  crime  an  antecedent 
to  a  national  day  of  slaughter. 

5.  On  the  earth — Spoken,  as  above 
said,  as  if  from  the  judgment  throne. 
Wanton — Lascivious,  as  a  result  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  Nourished — 
Fattened  like  swine.  In  a  day  of 
slaughter — The  crime  lasted  so  as  to 
be,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  time  of  the 
penalty.  The  penalty  was  so  sudden 
as  to  be  in  the  day  of  the  crime.  The 
(rather,  a)  day  of  slaughter  ever  in- 
terrupts the  days  of  oppression,  lux- 
ury, and  lust.  So  it  was  in  the  Jewish 
state,  the  Roman  empire,  the  French 
revolution,  and,  finally,  our  own  days 
of  slaveholding. 

6.  The  just — True  pre-eminently  of 
their  condemning  and  killing  the  just 
One,  Jesus;  and  afterwards  Stephen, 
and,  finally,  St.  James  himself.  JDcth 
not — The  continuous  present,  imply- 
ing that  the  martyr  is  ever  non-re- 
sistant. 

The  character  of  the  rich  men  of 
St.  James's  age  may  be  understood  by 
the  following  description  from  a  chap- 
ter on  "The  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  by  th©  W^.twtvasi'a^xikSswjRX.^m^ 
his  "MisccllameaO^ 
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"  The  aristocracy  owned  the  soil  and 
Its  cultivators.  The  vast  capacity  for 
accumulation  which  the  laws  of  soci- 
ety secure  to  capital  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  to  persoual  exertion,  displays 
itself  nowhere  so  clearly  as  in  slave- 
holding  States,  where  the  labouring 
class  is  but  a  portion  of  the  capital  of 
the  opulent.  As  wealth  consists  chiefly 
in  land  and  slaves,  the  rates  of  interest 
are,  from  universally  operative  causes 
always  comparatively  high,  making 
the  difficulty  of  advancing  with  bor- 
rowed capital  proportionably  great. 
The  small  landholder  finds  himself  un- 
able to  compete  with  those  who  are 
possessed  of  whole  cohorts  of  bond- 
men; his  slaves,  his  lands,  rapidly 
pass,  in  consequence  of  his  debts,  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  opulent.  The 
large  plantations  are  constantly  swal- 
lo^ving  up  the  smaller  ones ;  and  land 
and  slaves  come  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
few.  Before  Caesar  passed  the  Rubi- 
con this  conditiou  existed  in  the  ex- 
treme in  the  Roman  State.  The  rural 
indigent  crept  into  the  walls  of  Rome. 
A  free  labourer  was  hardly  known. 
The  large  proprietors  of  slaves  not 
only  tilled  their  immense  plantations, 
but  also  indulged  their  avarice  in  train- 
ing their  slaves  to  every  species  of  la- 
bour, and  letting  them  out,  as  horses 
from  a  livery  stable,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  every  conceivable  species  of 
work.  Four  or  five  hundred  men  were 
not  an  uncommon  number  in  one  fam- 
ily ;  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  some- 
times belonged  to  one  master.  The 
immense  wealth  of  Crassus  consisted 
chiefiy  in  lands  and  slaves:  on  the 
number  of  his  slaves  we  hardly  dare 
hazard  a  conjecture.  Of  joiners  and 
masons  he  had  over  five  hundred.  Nor 
was  this  the  wJiole  evil.  The  nobles, 
having  impoverished  their  lands,  be- 
came usurers,  and  had  their  agents 
dispersed  over  all  the  provinces.  The 
censor,  Cato,  closed  his  career  by  rec- 
ommending usury  as  more  productive 
tlian  agriculture;  and  such  was  the 
prodigality  of  the  Roman  planters,  that, 
to  indulge  their  fondness  for  luxury, 
many  of  thoni  mortgaged  their  estates 
to  the  moneylenders.  Thus  the  lands 
of  Italy,  ut  best  in  the  hands  of  a  low 


proprietors,  became  virtually  vested  in 
a  still  smaller  number  of  usurers.  Nc 
man's  house,  no  man*8  person,  waa 
secure. 

"  The  captives  in  war  were  sold  at 
auction.  Cicero,  during  the  little  cam- 
paign in  which  he  was  commander, 
sold  men  enough  to  produce,  at  half 
price,  about  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

"The  second  mode  of  supplying  the 
slave  market  was  by  commerce;  and 
this  supply  was  so  uniform  and  abun- 
dant that  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
labourer  hardly  varied  for  centuries. 
The  reason  is  obvious;  where  the  slave 
merchant  gets  his  cargoes  from  kidnap- 
pers the  first  cost  is  inconsiderable. 
The  great  centres  of  this  traffic  were 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Eux- 

ine ;  and  Scythians  were  often  stolen 

Caravans  penetrated  the  deserts  oi 
Africa,  and  made  regular  hunts  foi 
slaves.  Blacks  were  highly  valued; 
they  were  rare,  and,  therefore,  bott 
male  and  female  negroes  were  favour- 
ite articles  of  luxury  among  the  opu- 
lent Romans.     At  one  period   Delos 

was  most  remarkable  as  the  emporiuir **• 

for  slaves.    It  had  its  harbours,  chains— ^^« 
prisons,  every  thing  so  amply  arrangoc-^   ^ 
to  favour  a  brisk  traffic  that  ten  thou 
sand  slaves  could  change  hands  am 
be  shipped  in  a  single  day,  an  opei 
tion  which  would  have  required  thii 
three  or  thirty-four  ships  of  the  sis 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Paul  the  apos 
tie  was  wrecked.-    There  was  harcUy 
port  in  the  Roman  empire,  conveniei 
for  kidnapping  foreigners,  in  whic 
the  slave  trade  was  not  prosecul 
In  most  heathen  countries,  also,  m< 
would  sell   their  own   children  ii 
bondage.     The  English  continued 

do  so  even  after  the  introduction        

Christianity.    In  modem  times,  whr^r*.  hen 
men  incurred  debts,  they  have  m 
gaged  their  own  bodies ;  the  ancio 
mortgaged  their  sons  and  daughters. 

"  It  is  a  calumny  to  charge  the 
vastation  of  Italy  upon  the  barlmri 
The  large  Roman  plantations,  till 
slave  labour,  were  its  ruin.     The  c 
less  system  impoverished  the  soil, 
wore  out  even  the  rich  fields  of  C 
pania.   Large  districts  were  kft  Wi 


\  oX\\et^  "VvaA.  Xi'i^i^i  turned  into  pustL 


=iste; 
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7  *  Be  patient  therefore,  breth- 
ren, unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hatli  long  patience  for  it,  until 
he  receive  ^'the  early  and  latter 
rain.  8  Be  ye  also  patient;  es- 
tablish your  liearts:  *ior  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 
9  '^^  Grudge  not  one  against  an- 


1  Or,  JSs  long  patienU  or,  Suffer  with  long 

patience. A  lieut.  11. 14 :  Jer.  5. 34 ;  Hos.  6. 3 ; 

Joel  2  23;  Zech.  lU.  1. »PhU.  4.5;  Ueb.  10. 

25, 87 ;  1  Pet.  4.  7. 

an  I  gnxzing  substituted  for  tillage...^ 
When  Alaric  led  the  Goths  into  Italy 
he  could  not  sustain  his  army  in  the 
beautiful  but  deserted  territory.  .  .  . 
Slavery  had  destroyed  the  democracy, 
had  destroyed  the  aristocracy,  had  de- 
stroyed the  empire.*' 

6.  The  Christian  sufferer  under 
these  'WTonfiTS  ];>ointed  to  the  Judff- 
Hiexit  day,  7-11. 

7.  Brethren — Our  apostle  turns  in 
contrast,  from  the  rich  men  to  the 
Just   men;   from  the  persecutors  to 
the  persecuted.     But  what  shall  we 
tiiink  of  commentators  who  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  rich  men  and  the 
brethren  are  not  the  same  I    Be  pa- 
tient— To  the  Church  in  all  ages  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  even  though 
long  millenniums  distant,  is,  concoptu- 
ally,  near  at  hand.    See  supplementary 
lioto  to  Matt  XXV,  and  note  on  2  Pet. 
ili,  8.     Coming— The  Parousia;  the 
second  advent,  the  day  when  the  hu- 
man race,  in  resurrection  state,  stands 
in   the   presence  of   its  final  Judge. 
Observe,  again,  that,  unhke  last  days, 
in  verse  3,  and  day  of  slaughter,  in 
verse  5,  tliis  Parousia  has  the  Greek 
article.    Q'his  indicates  that  the  two 
former  were  indefinite  events,  and  the 
last  v>  definite.   That  is,  the  latter  indi- 
cate? the  one  well  known  and  univer- 
sally expected  event,  while  the  former 
are  a  special  era  for  these  rich  men 
and  their  contemporaries.    Husband- 
man— As  the  planter  fixes  his  coucop- 
ttud  eye  upon  the  day  of  harvest,  so  do 
yo  fix  your  mind's  eye  upon  the  final 
reward.     laong  patience — An  inti- 


other,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  con- 
demned :  behold,  the  judge  *  stand- 
etii  before  the  door.  10  "Take, 
my  brethren,  the  prophets,  who 
have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering 
affliction,  and  of  patience.  11  Be- 
hold, °  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure.  Ye  have  heard  of  "  the  pa- 
tience of  Job,  and  have  seen  p  the 

k  Chap.  4. 11. ^2  Or,  Groan^  or.  Grieve  not, 

1  Matt.  24.  33:  1  Cor.  4.  o. m  Matt.  o.  12; 

Ueb.  11. 35. n  Psa.  94. 13 ;  Matt.  6. 10, 11 ;  10. 22. 

o  Job  1.  21,  22;  2.  lu. pJob  42. 10. 

mation  of  the  unknown  length  of  the 
period  intervening  before  the  judg- 
ment day.  Early  and  latter — The 
word  rain,  thougli  truly  implied,  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  genuine  reading.  The 
early  ** rainy  season"  in  Palestine  is 
atdumnalj  extending  from  first  of  Oc^ 
tober  to  last  of  December,  and  even, 
with  slight  snow,  into  January.  Fel)- 
ruary  brings  an  interval  of  tine  weath- 
er. The  latter  rain  is  in  epi-ing^  em- 
bracing March  and  April. 

8.  Emphasis  on  ye,  as  imitators  of 
the  husbandman.  Draweth  nigh — 
Note  ou  2  Pet.  iii,  8. 

9.  Grudge  —  Rather,  murmwr.  A 
return  to  the  caution  against  mutual 
evil  speaking  of  iv,  11,  12.  Lessons 
of  submission  under  persecution,  of 
patience  with  each  otlier,  and  waiting 
for  their  final  reward,  interchange 
with  each  other.  Standeth  before 
the  door — Not  to  be  applied  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  the 
Pa/rousia  of  verse  8. 

10.  The  prophets — In  St.  James* 
view  the  Christian  has  a  full  right  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  he  is  in  liis 
day  as  the  prophets  of  old.  Both 
suffer  on  earth  in  solemn  hope  of  a 
better  life.  In  the  name — Using  the 
name  as  representative  of  him. 

11.  Coimt  them  happy  'which  en- 
dure—  The  noble  saints  of  old  are 
eulogized.  We  esteem  them  happy 
in  having  left  such  a  record.  Be  you 
like  them,  and  you  will  be  finally  hap- 
py, too.  End  of  the  Lord — The  end 
which  Jehovah  has  for  the  truly  pa- 
tient "The  Lord  blessed  the  latter 
en^  of  Job  more  \Ai)Kii>\iY&\^%v\x\i\\\%^^    ' 
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end  of  the  Lord  ;  tbnt  *i  the  Lord  is 
very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. 
12  But  above  all  thin<rs,  my 
brethren,  'swear  not,  neither  by 
heaven,  neither  by  the  earth,  nei- 
ther by  any  otlier  oath :  but  let 
your  yea  be  yea;  and  your  nay, 
nay ;  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation. 


9  Num.  14. 18;  P8H.  103.  8.- 


Mati.5.^ 


Job  xlii,  12.  Lord. .  .mercy — Job's 
exair.ple  does  not  prove  tliat  you  will 
hufe,  like  hini,  a  prosperous  latter 
end;  but  it  does  prove  tlie  character 
of  our  Lord  J  aud  that  it  is  his  nature 
to  append  a  happy  consequent  to  our 
patient  antecedents. 

6.  Cautions  against  use  of  violent 
laniruagre,  12. 

12.  Above  all  things — Not  that 
this  was  the  greatest  of  crimes,but  that 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  sins  that 
a  good  Christian  would  bo  likely  to 
incur.  Swear  not — A  precept  of  holy 
patience.  It  inculcates  a  preserva- 
tion of  moral  serenity  by  an  avoidance 
of  profane  and  violent  speech.  The 
conversational  oath,  which  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  simple  yea  and  nay,  is 
the  result  and  the  token  of  an  impa- 
tient and  peremptory  spirit,  akin  to  the 
violence  of  persecutors  and  brigands. 
That  recklessness  which  constitutes 
the  charm  is  the  reverse  of  the  calm 
spirit  that  rests  on  God  aud  reveres 
his  name.  Of  course  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  solemn  oath  in  the 
court  of  justice,  in  which  reverence  is 
the  spirit,  aud  an  end  of  strife  is  the 
aun.  Let  your  yea,  your  affirma- 
tion, be  not  an  oath,  but  a  simple  yea. 
Condenuiation — From  violent  feeling 
or  action,  produced  by  violent  language. 

Conclusions— 1.  Consolations  for 
the  sad,  the  merry,  the  sick;  the 
prayer  of  faith,  13-18. 

• 

13.  Our  apostle  now  shows  better 
methods  than  swearing  to  give  vent 
to  our  moods.  Afflicted  —  Suffers 
one  any  evil?  Let  him  not  swear, 
but  pray !  Merry — Cheery,  in  good 
spirits?  Let  him  not  blaspheme,  but 
aing  psalms.    These  are  the  richest 

wethoda  of  letting  forth  our  abouiid- 


13  Is  any  among  you  afflicted  H 
let  him  pray.  Is  any  merry?  *let^ 
him  sing  psalms.  14  Is  any  sickzz 
among  you?  let  him  call  for  the^ 
elders  of  the  church;  and  let^ 
them  pray  over  him,  ^  anointing— 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the — 
Lord :    15  And  the  prayer  of  fuitl^ 

a  Eph.  fi.  19;  CoL  3. 1& <Mark  6. 13;  l&ll 

ing  nature  within  the  sphere  of  th^ 
blessed  and  divine.    No  need  of  oatlis^ 
or  bacchanalian  riot,  in  order  to  th^ 
most  joyous  and  happy  activities  orf 
our  souls  and  voices. 

14.  Sick— And  even  for  bodily  ill- 
ness apostoUc  Christiamty  had  its  di- 
vine resource.     The  elders  of  the 
church — From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  organized  Churches,  with  definite 
authoritative  elders,  existed  in  the  time 
of  this  epistle.  We  find  in  Acts  (xxi,  18) 
that  our  St.  James  had  a  body  of  at- 
tendant elders  over  whom  he  appears 
to  be  president     The  church — The 
body  of  the  people,  whose  place  of  wor- 
ship is  called  a  syjiagogibe  in  ii,  2,  as 
see  note.     Let  them  pray — ^As  men 
whose  ofiBce  and  power  are  to  pray. 
Anointing  him  with  oil — Words- 
worth remarks  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  primitive  history  that  oil 
was  used  sacramentally.     It  was  used 
medically,  as  a  means  of  restoration, 
with  prayer  for  the  due  effect. 

Wordsworth  notes  that  the  gift  of 
heahng  remained  some  time  in  the 
Christian  Chm-ch;  for  which  he  quotes 
the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  TortuUian, 
Eusebius,  and  others ;  that  the  Greek 
Church  still  retains  the  custom  here 
prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  a  gra- 
cious restoration  to  health;  whereas 
the  Roman  Church  retains  the  ritual 
of  oil,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  i-ecov- 
ery,  having  perverted  it  to  an  **  extreme 
unction,"  or  rite  for  the  salvation  of 
those  beyond  recovery.  But  the  En- 
ghsh  Church,  in  the  time  of  reform 
under  Edward  VI.,  after  due  consider- 
ation, disused  tlie  anointing  with  oil, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  claim  the  gift  ot 
healing  as  now  existing  in  the  Church. 
The  English  Church  tliereby  disclaimed 
any  miraculous  power  over  disease. 
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shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up ;  "  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  for- 
given him. .  16  Confess  your  faults 

w  Isa.  33.  34 ;  Matt.  9.  2. v  Num.  11.  2 ;  Deut. 

9. 18-2U ;  Joslu  10. 12 ;  1  Suin.  12. 18 ;  1  Kings  13. 6; 

15.  Prayer  of  faith — ^Prayer  im- 
pregnated with  and  upborne  by  faith. 
No  formal  prayer,  but  such  as  is 
fijther  described  in  verse  16.  Shall 
—  Will,  a  simple  future.  Save — From 
temporal  death.  Committed  sins — 
By  which,  tlio  illness  has  been  caused. 

16.  In  order  that  the  sins  may  be 
known  and  prayed  for,  confess  your 
faults — This  not  in  the  public  congre- 
gation, where  the  effect  woiild  be  bad ; 
but  individually,  one  to  another,  in  a 
most  sincere  and  penitent  way.     We 
now  have  a  fuller  description  of  the 
nature  of  that  prayer  of  faith  that 
will  save.  The  effectual — ^The  Greek 
word  (taken  in  the  middle  voice)  is  de- 
fined effective^  which  makes  it  almost  a 
tautology.     We  prefer,  with  the  old 
Knglish  commenfcitors  Hammond,  Bull, 

Denson,  and  Macknight,  to  take  it  in 
"the  passive  voice,  so  that  it  would  sig- 
iiify  energized^  or  inwrought,  that  is,  by 
The  divine  Spirit.    The  Greek  commen- 
tator (Ecumenius  considers  it  passive, 
o^nd  makes  it  mean  energized,  that  is, 
"by  the  co-operative -prayer  of  the  pa- 
tient himself.    And  Michaelis  (quoted 
l)y  Huther)  defines  the  phrase,  preces 
<igitanie  Sjpiritu  sancto  ejfftisce,  prayers 
poured  forth  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit   This  last  most  nearly  expresses 
tlie  true  thought.   The  prayer  is  a  spe- 
cial prayer,  tvrought  by  the  divine  in 
the  human,  by  which  the  supernatural 
result  is  produced.    This  accords  with 
the  old  distinction  between  the  faith 
vf  jusUficatum  and  the  faifh  of  miracles. 
Such  faith  is  the  special  gift  of  God, 
and  is  accompanied  often,  if  not  al- 
ways, with  fuU  supemcUurid  asswance 
ihat  Vie  prayer  is  to  be  answered  and  the 
work  accomplislied. 

And  this  furnishes,  we  apprehend, 
a  fair  answer  to  Mr.  Tyndall's  cele- 
brated "prayer  test."  He  proposed 
thai  a  certain  number  of  sick  in  a  hos- 
pitid  l)e  set  apart  for  whose  recovery 
prayer  should  ho  madCf  and  that  corn- 


one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed. 
'The  effectual  fervent  prayer  o! 
a  righteous   man  availetli  much. 

2  Kinjfs  4.  33 ;  19.  15, 20 ;  20.  2.  4,  Ac;  Psa.  10. 17; 
34.  15;  143. 18;  Prov.  15.  29;  28.  9;  John  9.  31. 

parative  statistics  should  decide  whetli- 
er  any  effect  was  produced.    The  fair 
answer  would   seem  to  be,  that  the 
Enghsh  Church,  and  most  Protestant 
Churches,  do  not  claim  that  the  gift  of 
heaUng  remains  in  the  Church.     If  ii 
did,  with  exact  results,  of  course  the 
medical  profession   could   be   mostly 
spared.     Nor  does  the  Church  claim 
by  prayer  at  will  to  overrule  the  forces 
of  nature.   When  such  things  are  done 
in  answer  to  prayer,  not  only  the  re- 
sult but  the  prayer  is  supernatural  and 
extraordinary.   Note  on  Matt,  xvii,  20. 
Such  a  "  test "  the  prophet  Elijah  did 
(1  Kings  xviii,  17-40)  propose  with  tri- 
umphant result;   but  he  did  it,  evi- 
dently, under  special  divine  premoni- 
tion.   And  only  with  such  an  inspired 
premonition  could  any  one  now,  wisely 
or  authoritativelv,  accept  and  institute 
such  "  test."    The  supernatural  f ultil- 
ment  of  a  prayer  is  a  sovereign  act, 
"reserved  by  the  Father  in  his  own 
power;"  and  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
a  presumptuous  act  for  any  one,  unim- 
pelled  by  divine  assurance,  to  contract 
with  a  sceptic  for  a  divine  interposi- 
tion.   We  said  on  Matt,  xvii,  20,  (Avrit- 
ten  long  before  the  proposal  of  the 
"test,")   "God   gives   no   man  faitli 
wherewith  to  play  miraculous  pranks; " 
and  we  now  add,  or  to  make  miraculous 
contracts.    A  claim  over  the  forcjes  of 
nature  by  prayer  at  will  would  be  a 
claim  to  throw  the  established  course 
of  events  out  of  order,  and  to  take  the 
processes  of  nature  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  God  of  nature.      But  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Spirit,  in  tlie  region  of 
mental  forces,  the  case  is  different. 
We  may  say  that,  axxording  to  the  laws 
of  the  spiritual  worlds  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  prayer  is  the  stated  ante- 
cedent to  spiritual  effects,  to  regen- 
eration, sanctiflcation,  and  salvatiou. 
And,  hence,  the  evangelical  Church, 
whatever    Romanism   m^^   Q,\vvotft.^  \^ 
chary  in  praying  lox  ^<iQ,\3^is.x  q\  \SkfcOsiSN.\i.- 
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17  Elias  was  a  man  ''subject  to 
like  passions  as  we  are,  and  *he 
prayed  °  earnestly  that  it  might 
not  rain:  ^and  it  rained  not  on 
the  earth    by  the  space  of   three 


w  Acts  14. 15.- 


— <P  1  Kinjre  17. 1. ^8  Or,  in 

his  prayer. 


leal  results,  and,  even  when  praying 
for  thrni,  leaves  them  humbly  to  tlie 
di\i!:o  will.  She  prays  for  souls  rath- 
er than  for  bodies,  and  for  heavenly 
rather  than  for  earthly  goods. 

The  word  fervent  is  superfluous, 
having  no  correspondent  Greek  word 
in  the  text.  And  the  word  effectual 
produces,  apparently,  a  flat  truism, 
making  the  sentence  say,  that  an  ef- 
fectuad  prayer  is  effectual.  Of  a 
righteous  man — It  is  the  holy  prayer, 
divinely  inwrought^  of  a  holy  man. 

17.  The  doctrine  confirmed  by  an 
ilhistrious  example  in  Old  Testament 
times.  Subject  to  like  passions — 
Simply  like-passioned:  had  all  the  in- 
tellectualities and  susceptibiUties  of  all 
human  beings.  As  human  as  we,  and 
we  no  more  human  than  he.  He  was 
not  without  some  faflure  of  temper, 
1  Kings  xix,  4, 10.  Prayed  earnestly 
— Literally,  prayed  with  prayer.  A 
Hebraism;  he  prayed  with  prayer 
that  was  prayer  indeed.  Three  years 
and  six  months — One  half  the  sacred 
seven.  See  our  note  on  "  Sacred  Num- 
bers," in  vol.  ii,  p.  81. 

18.  Prayed — In  the  Old  Testament 
narrative  (1  Kings  xvii,  1,  xviii,  42-45) 
it  is  not  expressly  said  that  he  prayed. 
Herein  Hnther  affirms,  and  Alford 
does  not  deny,  a  discrepancy.  But  the 
whole  narrative  (1  Kings  xviii,  36-46) 
suggests  the  truth  of  our  apostle's 
statement.  At  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  Ehjah  prays  for  God's  vindi- 
cation of  himself  by  miracle,  and  the 
prayer  is  answered  by  fire.  As  con- 
cluding part  of  the  same  transaction 
Elijah  is  described  as  first  warning 
Ahab  of  the  approaching  rain  which 
closed  the  miraculous  drought,  and  as 
then  on  Carmel  putting  himself  in  the 
altitude  of  profound  praye)-,  while  his 
servant  was  commissioned  to  watch 
and  report  the  tokens  of  tlie  coming 

o/  the  "great  rain."    We  are  hereby 


yeara  and   six  months.     18  And 
*he  prayed  again,  and  the  lieaven_ 
gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought— 
forth  her  fruit. 

19  Brethren,  *if  any*  of  you  do 

y  Lake  4.  25. el  Kings  18w  42, 4a. 

a  Matt.  18. 15. 


entitled  to  infer  that  Elijah's  positio 
by  divine  assignment  was  that  of  dee^ 
communion  and  harmony  with  God.^ 
His  office  was  as  mediator  betweeiM^ 
God  and  Israel,  to  pray  for  the  divin^^ 
self -vindication,  and  the  self- vindica- 
tion itself  was  verified  as  being  a  TnanP" 
fested  answer  to  his  permanent  inward 
and  outward  prayer.    Hence  was  h^ 
a  true  example  for  the  early  Church 
standing  in  the  same  position.     When 
specially  gifted  with  the  prayer  of  mi- 
raculous faith  by  its  deep  communion 
witli  God,  and  commissioned  to  vin- 
dicate God's  revelation  of  himself  in 
Christianity,  the  apostolic  Church  was 
entitled  to  offer  that  prayer  wliich  was 
antecedent  to  a  divine  response.    It 
was  thereby  that  the  apostle  fully  com- 
prehended, both  by  sympathy  and  sim- 
ilar position,  the  position   of  Elijah. 
And  similar  to  this  of  James  was  the 
view  of  St.  John,  as  appears  by  his 
allusion  in  Revelation  xi,  6.     Similar 
was,  doubtless,  the  view  of  the  en- 
tire apostohc  Church.    And  similar, 
too,  was,  probably,  the  view  of  the 
devout  in  the  Jewish  Church.    So  Ec- 
clesiasticus  xlviii,  1-3:   "Then  stood 
up  Elias  the  prophet  as  fire,  and  his 
word  burned  like  a  lamp.    He  brought 
a  sore  famine  upon  them,  and  by  his 
zeal  he  diminished  their  number.     By 
the  word  of  the  Lord  he  shut  up  the 
heaven,  and  also  three  times  brought 
down  fire."    Here  is  a  depth  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  divine 
word  that  rebukes  the  shallowness  of 
modern  rationalism.    The  deep  divine 
assent  of  the  great  prophet,  wrought 
by  his  commissioning  God,  was  a  per- 
manent prayer  of  which  the  miracle 
was  the  consequent.    So  that  in  this 
deep  view  our  writers  make  him  cause 
tlie  miracles  he  predicts.      When  he 
prayed  agahi,  then  the  heaven  and 
earUi  obeyed  his  prayer  through  ao 
\  mteiNefiAii^  omnipotence.     Her   ac- 
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^'"■*  from  the  truth,  and  one  con- 
^'^in  bira ;  20  Let  him  know,  that 
^^     which    converteth   the    sinner 

OJtom.  11.  f4;  1  Cor.  9.  22;  1  Tim.  4.  1& 

^'-"^^toiried  fruit — So  long  miraculously 
^'^^thheld. 

^*   The  reclaim  of  the  wanderer, 
and  its  reward,  19,  20. 

^^  19.  Brethren — ^In  the  closing  two 
^Tses  our  apostle  completes  his  series 
fraternal  suggestions  of  Christian 
^Vtty  among  themselves,  in  line  with 
^^rses  16,  12,  10,  and  many  preced- 
^^g  points  in  the  entire  epistle.  This 
^^osing  suggestion  is  of  immense  im- 
^^^^rtance,  touching  the  restoration  of 
^iie  w^andering  backslider.  Any  one 
^^^  3roii — ^Bringing  the  point  closely 
^«wn  to  each  one,  as  an  individual 
^.xity  and  reward.  Err — ^A  passive 
"V^erb,  and  rightly  rendered  by  Alford 
^^  seduced.  From  the  truth — Not 
^•^[lerely  from  Christian  doctrine,  but 
^rom  that  word  of  truth  (i,  18)  which 
i  s  the  life-principle  of  the  soul,  with- 
^Dut  which  the  man  is  sure  to  become, 
;^racticallj,  as  next  verse,  a  sinner, 
^nd  will  relapse  into  death.  Convert 
I — ^From  error  and  sin  back  to  the 
A  clear  implication  that  sin 
«nd  death  would  be  the  result  of  his 
apostasy. 

20.  Ijet  him  know — Or,  by  a  read- 
ing preferred  by  Alford,  know  ye. 
l^hat  now  follows  is  stated  as  a  uni- 
Tersal  truth,  implying  that  this  indi- 
Tidual  case  would  be  included  under 
ixL  The  sinner — Bather,  a  shmer, 
whoever  and  wherever  he  may  be. 
ZSzTor  of  his  way— Sxror,  or  wan- 


from  the  error  of  his  way  *»  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  '  shall 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

c  Prov.  10. 12^  1  Peter  4.  8. 

dering,  is  the  characteristic  quality  of 
tlie  way  he  is  pursuing.  Shall  save 
— The  future  far  reaching  beyond  the 
present.  Death — The  eternal  conse- 
quent, commenced  here  and  peipet- 
uaied  hereafter,  of  unpardoned  sin. 
Hide — Cover  from  sight.  So  Psalm 
xxxii,  1, 2,  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  «w- 
ercrf."  And  Psa.  Ixxxv,  2,  "Thou  hast 
forgiven  the  iniquity  of  thy  people; 
thou  hast  covered  aU  iheir  sin."  The 
sins  which  he  shall  cover  are,  of  courso, 
the  sins  of  the  sinner.  The  idea  of 
some  commentators,  that  the  convert- 
er will  thereby  cover  his  own  sins,  is 
unevangelical.  The  converter's  sins 
must  be  covered  by  his  own  penitence 
and  faith,  not  by  bringing  somebody 
else  to  these  conditions.  Our  apostle 
incites  us  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  sinner  by  the  greatness  and  glory 
in  the  result  itsell  Not  only  a  sold 
is  saved  from  death,  but  a  mass  of 
sins  is  forgiven,  and  no  longer  offends 
the  ejre  of  a  holy  God,  or  the  hearts  of 
holy  men.  Doubtless  the  blessed  work 
performed  in  true  faitli  has,  also,  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward  to  the 
worker.  But  that  reward  is  not  the 
forgiveness  of  the  converter's  sins,  but  • 
consists  in  his  own  increased  blessed- 
ness and  his  richer  final  glory.  Truly, 
he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise;  wise 
for  the  saved  soul,  wise  for  the  ap- 
probation of  heaven  and  eartt,  wise 
for  his  own  souL 
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The  Apostle  Peter,  until  his  acquaintance  with  our  Lord,  was  knoT^^^ 
simply  as  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  fisherman  €ji 
Bethsaida,  in  Galilee.     He  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  be- 
came, in  order  of  time  of  selection,  the  third  disciple  of  Jesus.     It  wiur 
in  their  memorable  interview  at  the  Jordan,  near  where  John  was  con- 
tinuing his  ministry,  that  Jesus  gave  him  the  new  name  of  Kj/^of,  Gephcu^ 
the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Greek  Ilf rpof,  Peter^  (John  i,  42,)  significant, 
doubtless,  of  wliat  he  would  afterward  become.     As  a  married  man  he 
resided  at  Capernaum,  and  at  his  house  Jesus  seems  to  have  made  his 
home.     His  first  call,  and  perhaps  his  second,  (Matt,  iv,  19,)  left  him 
intervals  for  his  trade  of  fishing;  but  the  third  (Luke  v,  10)  induced 
his  leaving  it  permanently  for  the  service  of  Christ,  and  being  finally 
chosen  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Matt,  x,  2.     In  that- select  company 
his  natural  promptness  gave  him  an  especial  prominence.     While  he 
was  in  some  sort  a  representative  of  the  body,  his  over-confidence  and 
impulsiveness  sometimes  led  him  into  blunders,  and  exposed  him  to 
pointed  rebukes  from  his  Master.     Yet  with  his  prominence  was  no 
superiority  or  headship,  but  official  equality  with  his  fellow-apostles. 
His  leadership  in  the  Pentecostal  Church  is  specially  bold  and  marked ; 
but  he  is  always  only  primus  inter  fares ;    and  nowhere  does  any 
papacy  appear.     To  him  was  given  the  high  honour  of  opening,  against 
all  his  former  ideas,  the  door  of  the  Church  to  the  Gentiles,  (Acts  x,  48,) 
although  his  special  mission  was  to  be  to  the  Jews.    And  it  is  chiefly 
from  his  speeches  in  the  Acts  that  we  learn  the  full  gospel  as  preached 
by  the  twelve  apostles. 

After  St.  Peter's  deliverance  from  prison,  and  from  Herod  Agrippa, 
A.  D.  44,  "  he  went  into  another  place,"  (Acts  xii,  6-17,)  and  appears 
afterward  in  the  Acts  only  at  the  Jerusalem  Council,  some  six  or  seven 
years  subsequently,  (Acts  xv,  7-11,)  where  he  gives  his  opinion,  but 
neither  presides  nor  pronounces  the  decree.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  at  Antioch  for  a  little  time,  (Gal.  ii,  11,)  where  he  received  a  se- 
vere rebuke  from  St.  Paul.  The  mention  of  his  name  in  1  Cor.  i,  13, 
etc.y  does  not  ^to\q  that  he  was  ever  at  Corinth ;  and  the  account  of 
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ionysins,  making  him  joint  founder  with  St.  Paul  of  the  Corinthian 
CJliurch,  is  not  confirmed  by  other  good  authority.  Aside  from  these 
t-v^'o  notices,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  him  after  the  year  44, 
^^cept  in  the  late  of  this  epistle  at  *' Babylon." 

Eusebius  makes  St.  Peter  founder  of  the  Antioch  Church,  and  after- 
'ward  Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty  years.     Jerome,  following  and  en- 
l^vgJDg,  tells  us  that  after  he  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  had  preached 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  etc.,  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius  he  journeyed 
t.€)  Rome  to  oppose  Simon  Magus,  and  was  Bishop  there  for  twenty-five 
y<;ars,  until,  in  the  last  year  of  Nero,  he  was  crucified  w^ith  his  head 
downward.     That  St.  Peter  founded  the  Antioch  Church  is  contrary 
to  the  account  in  Acts  xi,  19-26;  and  that  he  was  Bisliop  there  is  not 
sufficiently  authenticated.     The  statement  of  his  preaching  in  Pontus, 
etc., is  taken  from  Origen,  who  only  supposes  it;  and  that  about  Simon 
^agus  is  probably  based  on  Justin  Martyr's  misreading  of  the  inscription 
on  a  statue  to  the  god  Semo.    The  story  of  a  twenty-five  years*  Roman 
episcopate  assumes  that  St.  Pet^r  left  Palestine  befor^  the  Council  in 
A.  D.  51,  which  is  alike  improbable,  and  inconsistent  with  Gal.  ii,  7-9, 
His  position  at  the  Council  was  evidently  not  that  of  head  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that,  had  he  been  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  could  have 
written  an  epistle  rich  in  salutations  to  the  Roman  Church  with  no  greet- 
ing for  him,  or  that  the  epistles  sent  by  him  while  a  prisoner  should  * 
have  no  message  from  his  fellow-apostle,  or  even  mention  of  his 
name.    We,  therefore,  reject  the  theory  of  the  Roman  residence  and 
episcopate.  . 

It  is  quite  probable  that  St.  Peter,  after  his  release  fro^p  prison,  pur- 
sued his  missionary  work  in  Palestine  until  the  time  of  the  Council ;  that 
after  a  brief  visit  at  Antioch  he  went  "  to  the  circumcision  "  in  Pontus 
and  the  countries  westward,  visiting  Churches  already  existing,  and 
perhaps  planting  others;  and  that  at  length  he  turned  liis  steps  toward 
I^abylon,  on  the  Euphrates.  The  Dispebsion  consisted  of  three  great 
branches — the  Babylonian,  the  Asiatic,  and  the  Egyptian ;  the  first  of 
which  was  the  most  numerous,  (more  than  two  millions,  according  to 
Josephus,)  wealthy,  learned,  and  noble.  It  was  truly  a  fitting  field. 
From  this  place  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle.  Chap,  v,  13.  Eusebius, 
however,  writes:  '* Peter  mentions  Mark  in  his  first  epistle,  which,  they 
wy,  he  wrote  in  Rome  itself,  and  that  he  signifies  this  in  calling  that 
city  figuratively  Babylon."  But  the  authority  is  too  weak.  Besides, 
that  St.  John,  thirty-five  yeara  later,  so  used  the  name  in  his  highly- 
wrought  symbolic  diction,  is  no  reason  for  the  unpoetic  Peter's  using  it 
in  the  same  way.  Babylon  in  Egypt,  and  two  or  three  other  places  of 
the  same  name,  have  had  advocates,  but  there  is  no  good  ground  to 
doatit  that  the  Assyrian  Babylon  is  meant.     The  fact  that  the  countries 
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to  which  the  epistle  is  addressed  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  ■ 
writer  at  Babylon  would  naturally  view  them,  confirms  this  conclusion. 

The  epistle  was  universally  accepted  as  authentic  in  the  earl^i 
Church,  unless  by  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions.  It  is  quoted 
by  Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theodotus,  TertuUian, 
and  Eusebius ;  and,  though  not  found  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  it  is  in 
the  Peshito.  Modern  critics  have  objected  to  it  as  lacking  originality 
or  definite  purpose,  or  as  being  too  like  in  its  expressions  to  those  or 
St.  Paul.  That  both  apostles  drew  from  the  same  fount  cannot  b« 
doubted ;  and  it  were  therefore  absurd  to  expect  their  disagreement: 
The  Pauline  and  Petrine  theologies  are  opposed  in  no  respect,  save  i-a 
the  minds  of  the  Tubingen  critics.  St.  Peter  was  unquestionably  f  amil 
iar  with  most  of  the  writings  of  his  illustrious  collaborator,  and  perhap 
all  of  them,  except  First  and  Second  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and  it  is  noi 
dificult  to  imagine,  with  Wordsworth,  that  in  writing  to  persons  who 
had  been  told  of  a  disagreement  between  them  in  order  to  undermine 
St.  Paul's  authority,  he  purposely  used  some  of  the  latter's  thoughts 
and  almost  his  expressions.  Yet  in  treating  the  same  topics  it  is  in- 
evitable that  close  resemblances  should  have  occurred,  but  they  are 
accompanied  by  such  differences  in  thought  and  expression  as  prove 
both  originality  and  independency.  The  style  of  our  apostle  is  his 
own.  His  Judaic  mind  is  full  of  Old  Testament  truth  and  imagery, 
but  he  subordinates  it  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  Christ.  His  pur- 
pose in  writing  is  to  encourage  his  readers  to  fidelity  and  endurance  in 
view  of  their  severe  trials,  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  broad  truths  of 
the  gospel.  Chap,  v,  12.  The  suffering  and  the  glory  of  both  Christ 
and  his  people  are  the  central  point  of  his  doctrine,  encouragement, 
and  exhortation  for  practical  life. 

The  elect  strangers  of  the  dispersion  would,  of  itself  alone,  indicate 
that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  as  was  held  by 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Theophylact,  Grotius,  Bengel,  and  others ;  but  such 
passages  as  chap,  i,  14;  ii,  10;  and  iv,  3,  4,  conclusively  show  that 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  included. 

As  to  the  proper  date  of  the  epistle,  we  place  it  as  late  as  A.  D.  63, 
on  account  of  the  manifest  acquaintance  with  St.  Paul's  epistles,  writ- 
ten during  his  first  imprisonment.  Mark  was  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  62,  and 
was  about  going  to  Colosse,  (Col.  iv,  10 ;)  and  in  A.  D.  67  or  68  he  was 
in  Asia,  perhaps  at  Ephesus.  2  Tim.  iv,  11.  He  was  at  Babylon  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  (chap,  v,  13,)  and  probably  in  this  interval.  It 
was  in  a  time  of  persecution,  but  plainly  not  so  severe  as  that  undei 
Nero ;  and  it  was  after  the  epithet  "  Christian  "  (chap,  iv,  16)  had  be- 
come familiarly  and  widely  known.  The  most  probable  time  is  early 
in  A.  D.  64. 
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That  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  Ave  know  from  John  xxi,  18,  19, 
ritten  after  his  death.     The  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  east 
CLsd  west,  is,  that  he  was  martyred  at  Rome  by  the  order  of  Nero.      So 
much  of  historic  error  and  evident  fable  surrounds  this  testimony  tliat 
it  inevitably  falls  under  heavy  suspicion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
13  no  contrary  statement,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  it  were  with- 
out foundation.     Tertullian  first  mentions  his  crucifixion,  and  says  he 
was  tied  to  the  cross  with  cords ;  Origen,  that  he  was  fastened  to  the 
cross  Kara  Ke^Xi^Cy  ^  ^^  heady  which  Eusebius  follows,  only  using  the 
word  "  crucified ; "  and  Jerome,  expanding,  says :  **  He  was  af^xed  to 
the  cross,  and  crowned  with  martyrdom,  with  his  head  turned  to  tlie 
earth  and  his  feet  raised  aloft,  asserting  that  he  was  unworthy  to  be 
cnicified  as  was  his  Lord."    Touching  as  is  the  story,  the  simple  fact 
appears  that  he  was  crucified,  not  *'head  downward,"  but  fastened  to 
the  cross  by  the  head.     It  seems  most  probable  that  the  apostle  waa 
pursuing  his  work  in  Babylon  when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Nero, 
who  had  already  seized  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome, 
tnd  there  executed  in  the  last  year  of  the  tyrant's  reiga. 


PLAE"  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


The  blessedness  and  glory  op  the  Gospel  SALVATioy. ...  I,  8-ii,        S 

1.  Hope  looking  toward  the  heavenly  inheritance i,  S — ^9 

2.  Joy  in  the  blissful  prospect  in  contrast  with  severe 

temporary  trial. i,  6^    7 

3.  Joy  in  present  blessedness i,  8,   P 

4.  The  prophets  studying  their  predictions  of  Messiah's 

sufferings  and  glory i,  10-12 

6.  Angelic  interest  in  the  great  salvation i,  12 

6.  Exhortations  based  upon  the  foregoing i,  is-ii,  8 

a.  To  firm,  enduring  hope , 1^13 

b.  To  obedience  after  tfie  paMem  of  Christ i,  14-16 

o.  To  fear  in  view  of  the  judgment i,  17-21 

d.  Tb  fervent  love  to  one  another ....•  i,  22-25 

6.  To  growth  in  spiritual  life. ii,l-8 

n.  The  high  calling,  dignity,  and  duties  of  the  new  and  spib- 

iTUAL  Israel ii,  9-iii,  12 

1.  The  Christian  Israel  described ii,  9, 10 

2.  Conduct  becoming  among  the  heathen ii,  11, 12 

3.  Sul]tjection  to  civil  authority ii,  i3-it 

4.  Patience  of  servants  under  ill-treatment. ii,  18-25 

6.  Wives  and  husbands iii,  1-7 

6.  General  counsels iii,  8-13 

ni.  The  bearing  proper  for  Christians  under  persecution.  . . .  iii,  13-v,  14 

1.  The  blessedness  of  sufferers  for  righteousness iii,  13-15 

2.  Readiness  for  a  suitable  defence  of  their  faith iii,  15,  16 

3.  The  excellence  of  suffering  innocently,  stated,  and 

illustrated  in  the  suifering  and  triumph  of  Christ. .  iii,  lt-22 

'  4.  Christ's  example  of  holiness  to  be  followed iv,  1-6 

6.  The  law  of  holiness  enforced  by  the  coming  end  of  all 

things iv,  7-11 

6.  Special  consideration  of  the  persecution  then  imma- 

nent, with  warnings iv,  12-19 

7.  Exhortations  to  the  elders,  and  also  to  the  Church.  • .  y,  1-9 
^  Benedictions,  salutations,  and  conclusion. y,  10-14 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PETER,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  strangers  •scat- 
tered throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bitbynia, 
^  ''Elect  <=  according  to  the  fore- 

,  aJolm?.  85;  Acts  2. 5, 9;  James  1.1. bEph, 

».  4;  chap.  2.  9.— c  Rom.  8.  29;  11.  2. 

CHAPTER  L 
Apostolic  salutation,  1, 2. 
1.  Pet&r — The  ©reek  for  Cephas. 
See  Introduction.    An  apostle — And 
therefore  entitled  to  a  hearing.     Un- 
^ko  St.  Paul,  hia  apostleship  was  nev- 
®r  questioned.      Here,   if  anywhere, 
^ould  be  the  place  for  an  assertion  also 
of  his  dignity  as  prince  of  the  apostles, 
*»id  head  of  the  Church,  had  he  pos- 
sessed it;  its  omission  is  good  proof 
tlu4t  this  popish  pretence  was  Uien  un- 
known.   To  the  strangers  scattered 
■ — ^Literally,  to  tfve  elect  sojourners  of  die 
dispersion.     On  tJie  dispersion,  see  notes 
on  James  i,  I  and  Acts  xxvi,  *l. 

Pontus — ^Among  St.  Peter's  hearers 
On  the  Pentecost,  were  "dwellers  in 
• .  .Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
^hrygia,  and  Pamphylia,"  (Acts  ii,  9, 
^0;)  and  this  epistle  is  addressed  to 
^^bont  the  same  regions.    One  writing 
^t  Babylon  would  naturally  take  the 
provinces  in  tlio  order  named.    Pon- 
^^la — In  the  north-east,  on  the  Black 
SeJ^   the  country   of  Aquila.     Acts 
^viii,  2.    To  the  south-west  of  Pontus 
^y  Galatia,  to  whose  Churches  St 
^aul,  their  founder,  addressed  an  epis- 
tle.   Further  to  the  south  and  cast 
'^as  Cappadocia,  where,  wo  may  be- 
Heve,  the  gospel  was  early  planted 
^y  converts  of  the  Pentecost    Asia 
ineans  here  the  Proconsular  Asia  of 
the  Romans,  including  the  countries 
^eat  of  tliose  already  named,  in  which 
Were   prosperous    and    well    known 
Churches.    See  note  on  Rev.  i,  11. 
2.  Blect — ^Persons  selected  or  rJiosen 

Vox.  v.— 13 


knowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
<*  through  sanctification  of  tlie  Spir- 
it, unto  obedience  and  •sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ : 
'Grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  be 
multiplied. 

d2  Thess.  2.  18. «Heb.  10.  22;  12.  S4. 

f  Rom.  1.  7:  2  Peter  1. 2;  Jnde  8. 

out  of  the  multitudes  of  those  coun- 
tries, leaving  large  numbers  behind. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption 
by  expositors  that  this  election  is  to 
etern^  blessedness.  Not  only  is  it 
without  intimation  in  the  passage, 
but  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  imto 
obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  belong 
to  this  present  life.  Equally  unfound- 
ed is  the  assumption  that  foreknowl- 
edge signifies,  or  implies,  the  divine 
love,  or  counsel,  or  purpose.  It  sim- 
ply means,  knmoledfje  beforehand.  See 
note  on  Romans  viii,  29.  Grod's  fore- 
knoivledge  always  precedes  election; 
and  our  apostle  hero  teaches  that  the 
election  is  grounded  upon  it  Father 
— Each  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
has  his  share  in  the  work  of  salvation. 
Through  sanctification — Separation 
from  the  world  and  holy  consecration 
to  Grod,  effected  by  the  Koly  Spirit,  are 
the  means  of  entering  tiio  class  of  the 
elect.  Unto  obedience — This  is  one 
of  the  objects  and  ends  of  the  divine 
choosing.  Note  on  Rom.  ix,  13,  pscra- 
graph  5.  Sprinkling — A  comparison 
of  Exod.  xxiv,  6-8  with  Heb.  ix,  1 1-14, 
shows  that  the  reference  is  to  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  pu^ifyin^^  rather 
than  in  its  expiating  power.  Walking 
in  all  holy  obedience,  tlie  believer,  trust- 
ing in  the  blood  of  the  cross,  realizes  not 
only  pardon,  but  the  continual  cleans- 
ing of  his  soul.  Grace  —  See  the 
forms  of  salut'ition  in  St.  Paul.  *'  May 
your  peace  Ik;  multiplied,"  watt  ^  1*j^v\\ 
frequent  with  l\ic  rabbiii*. 
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:|  s  Blessed  he  the  God  and  Fa-|of  Jesus   Christ  from    the  dea^-ci. 


ther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  ^accordinor  to  his  *  abundant 
mercy  'hatJi  beirotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope  ^  by  the  resurrection 

(7  2  Cor.  1.  3;  E|)h.  I.  3. A  Tit.  3.  6. 1  Gr.. 

wveh. i  John  3.  3, 5 :  .Tamei?  1. 18. k\  Cor. 

Idi  2(1 : 1  Thess.  4.  14 :  chap.  3.  21. 

I.  The  blessedness  and  glory  op 
TUE  Gospel  SAiiVAXiox,  i,  3-il,  8. 

1.  Hope  looknigr  tcward  the  heav- 
enly inheritance,  3-5. 

3.  Blessed — ^With  an  outburst  of 
joy  the  apostle  directs  the  thoughts 
of  his  suffering  brethren  toward  the 
miLch  'mercy  wliich  has  prepared  for 
tliem  the  hcaverdy  inheritance,  so 
glorious  in  comparison  witli  their 
present  condition.  God . . .  Father 
— "God  who  is  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Steiger;  thus  distin- 
guishing him  from  all  other  gods,  and 
declaring  liim  as  known  only  in  his 
Son.  Begotten  us  again  —  Once 
spiritually  dead  and  without  hope; 
now  bronsht  into  a  new  life  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  the  mer- 
ciful God  regenerates  us.  Iiively 
hope — Bettor,  living  hope,  the  result  of 
tlio  new  birth.  Both  Jews  and  hea- 
then liad  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  but 
a  new  life  is  given  to  tlie  hope  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
What  before  was  theory,  is  now  be- 
come demonstrated  fact  Christ's 
resurrection  is  a  pledge  to  all  his  peo- 
ple of  tlieir  own  resurrection.  Their 
]K)pe  of  it,  and  of  the  glory  that  shall 
follow,  is  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and 
stirs  ihcni  to  ceaseless  endeavours  to 
gaiti  the  blessed  end. 

4.  An  inheritance — A  second  state- 
Tuc'ut  of  the  result  of  tlie  new  birtli, 
slinwiug  the  corresponding  external 
(ibjcct  of  the  internal  hope.  The  apos- 
tlo,  himself  a  Jew,  labouring  chiefly 
among  the  Jews,  and  writing  to 
Churches  largely  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  naturally  recurs  to  a  He- 
brew imagery  for  ihe  full  expression 
of  his  thought.  The  land  of  Canaan, 
given  to  their  fathera  for  an  inherit- 
ajice  forever,  (Gen.  xvii,  8.)  had  been 

lust  by  tjaiisgiessiou ;  but  tliese  dia- 


I  To  an  inheritance  incorniptib  1  ^, 
and  undetiled,  ^  and  that  fadeth  a  <?t 
away,  "reserved  in  heaven  '^or 
you,     5  ■  Who  are  kept   by  tlie 


I  Chapter  5.  4. m  Coloi 

othv  4. 8. 2  QxJ^or  us, 1 

JudeL 


liana  1.  5;  2  Tim* 
k  Iohnl0.28;17.  Us 


persed,  homeless  sojourners  are|  noir' 
assured  of  a  heaveuly  country  and  an 
eternal  home.      The  inheritance  bo* 
longs  to  the  children  brought  by  the 
new  birth  into  the  family  of  God; 
for,  *'if  children,  tlien  heirs."    Rom. 
viii,  IT.    Heaven  is  a  free  gift;  yet  it 
is  bestowed  in  strict  accordance  with 
law.    Three  negative  but  gloriously 
descriptive  words  represent  ilie  char- 
acter of  the  inheritance.    Incorrupti* 
ble — ^With  no  spring  within  of  death 
or  evil  to  induce  decay,  or  comiption, 
or  destruction.    Undefiled — Witliout 
spot  or  stain  of  sin  externally.    Fad- 
eth not — Unlike  the  quickly  withering 
flower,  it  remains  in  perpetual  freshness 
and  beauty.    Reserved — Laid  up  and 
carefully  watched  over  and  guarded. 
In  heaven — Where  the  Gtod  of  glory 
dwells.    The  earthly  inheritance  had 
been  invaded  by  Assyrians,  Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians,  and  Romans;  its  wealth 
plundered  and  its  holy  placies  ravaged 
and  destroyed;  but  the  heavenly  Ca- 
naan is  so  protected  by  our  glorious 
Lord  that  it  is  absolutely  and  forever 
secure.      For  you — The  diange  of 
person  from  us  to  you  permits  a  di- 
rect impressive  assurance  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the- inheritance  to  the  faith- 
ful, and  an  admonition  a?  well  to  the 
elect,  to  take  heed  that  they  do  not 
forfeit  their  election. 

5.  Kept — A  military  word  implyirg 
guarding,  as  in  a  fortress.  The  inherit- 
ance is  kept  in  heaven  for  you;  you 
are  kept  on  earth  for  the  inheritance. 
Old  Testament  imagery  sets  forth  God 
as  a  shield,  refuge,  fortress,  and  tower, 
showing  the  perfect  security  of  them 
who  dwell  in  him.  Blessed  are  they 
whoso  guard  Omnipotence  becomes  I 
Note  on  John  xvii,  1 2 ;  Rom.  viii,  36. 
By  the  power — Literally,  w7u>  m  (fti 
power  of  God  are  being  guarded 
[  /ait/u    Power  is  the  element  *- 
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power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
s:Uvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in 
tlie  last  time. 

6  <»  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now  Pfor  a  season,  if  need 
V>e,  <iye  are  in  heaviness  through 
iTianifold  temptations:  7  That 
'  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much 

.  o  Matt  5.13 ;  Rom.  12.12 ;  2  Cor.  6.10. p  2  Cor. 

•tl? ;  chap.  5. 10. 9  James  1.2. rJamettl.S; 

c'jap.  4. 12. «  Job  23. 10;  Psalm  66. 10;  Prov. 

tJiey  live  and  are  kept;  but  it  is  the 
poTwer  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  abiding  with 
All  believers.    Carnal  professors  and 
CJiristless   backsliders   know   it   not 
^rily  through  faith  on  man's  part,  as 
t^©  means,  continually  laying  hold  of 
t^e  Boly  Spirit,  does  itie  power  of  G-od 
^^^oome  efficient    Unto  salvation — 
Sho-^ng  the  erid  of  the  being  kept; 
namely;  the  actual  possession  of  the 
^"heritance.     It  is  complete  and  final 
Qcli^ei^nce  from  the  curse  of  sin,  in- 
cluding victory  over  death  in  the  res- 
y^^^ction;  and  it  is  also,  on  the  pos- 
itive side,  entrance  into  the  fulness  of 
o^rnal  glory.      Ready— It  is  fully 
P^Bpared;  but  its  certain  and  glorious 
"i^riifestation  will  be  only  at  the  day 
°*  judgment. 

^^«  Joy  in  the  blissfUl  prospect  hi 
25^*ra**  with  severe  temporary 
^*^^,  6,  7. 

-    6,  Wherein — Referring  to  verses 

^'^S.   generally.      Rejoice  —  With   a 

^^^Py  holy  exultation.    In  heaviness 

better,  afflicted^  or  made  sorrowful, 

?^^    yet    exulting.      The    manifold 

^^^ptations  were  the  various  trials 

?^    their  Christian  integrity  to  which 

"*~^^y  were  exposed,  in  which  they  had 

^^^^ered  and  were  still  to  suffer.    The 

P'^tih  to  glory  for  those  early  Christ- 

J*^^>.8  lay  through  opposition  and  trib- 

/^*^tion-    Their  religion  made  no  com- 

^^^mise  with  other  beliefs;  its  friends 


^re  subjects  of  constant  social  re- 


E^^^)ach  and  frequent  persecutions. 
"^  ^cy  were  tried  on  every  side  and  in 
^^«ry  way.  It  was  good  to  be  re- 
^^indcd  tliat  the  season  was  short  in 


*y  event,  and  very  short  as  compared 

J^ith  eternity.     The  need  of  these 

^r)ublo6  was  not  in  God'a  imposing 


more  precious  than  of  gold  that 
perisheth,  though  •  it  be  tried  with 
fire,  *  might  be  found  unto  praise 
and  honour  and  glory  at  the  ap- 
pearing of  Jesus  Christ : 

§  "Whom  having  not  seen,  ye 
love;  'in  whom,  though  now  ye 
see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  re- 

17.  3 ;  Zech.  13.  9 ;  1  Cor.  3. 13. 1  Rom.  2.  7, 10 ; 

1  Cor.  4.  5 :  2  Thess.  1.  7. u  1  John  4.  20. 

V  John  20.  29 ;  2  Cor.  5.  7 ;  Heb.  11. 1. 

them,  but  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  providentially  placed, 
and  the  malignancy  of  their  Jewish 
and  heathen  neighbours. 

7.  That  the  trial — It  is  a  part  of 
God's  plan  that  the  faith  of  his  people 
shall  be  tested  and  proved.  So  Abra- 
ham was  tried,  (Hebrews  xi,  17,)  and 
Jesus  himself  underwent  the  terrible 
ordeal.  The  troubles  and  afiiictions 
incident  to  all  earthly  conditions  fall 
under  this  head,  as  do  also  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  and  whatever 
would  draw  us  from  Christ.  As  gold, 
which  is  destroyed  in  the  using,  is  so 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  men  that  they 
nevertheless  prove  and  purify  it  with 
fire,  so  £Edth,  in  God's  sight  much 
more  precious  than  gold,  must  un- 
dergo a  like  fiery  ordeal;  and  the 
faith  that  endures  the  test  will  be 
found  at  the  judgment  to  be  pure  and 
genuine,  and  will  receive,  as  the  re- 
sult, praise,  honour,  and  glory  from 
the  Judge. 

3.  Joy  In  present  blessedness,  8, 9. 

8.  Ye  love — This  is  the  true  order: 
faith  in  the  crucified  and  risen,  but 
yet  unseen,  Christ,  with  the  deepest 
love  as  its  fruit,  producing  the  purest 
joy.  It  may  be  St.  Peter's  comment 
on  our  Lord's  words  to  Thomas, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed."  John  xx,  29. 
The  American  people  of  the  present 
generation  have  not  seen  Washing- 
ton, yet  they  profoundly  love  him. 
But  Christ  will  soon  reveal  himself  to 
human  sight.  Ye  rejoice — The  same 
Greek  as  greatly  r^oice,  in  verso  6, 
meaning  exultation  expressing  itself. 
Yet  the  Joy  caxoioX.  \i^  ^xiXN.^  XtSv^A^"^ 
it  ia  e\eii  noN*  ^^in^'^"^^  >n\n\v  S^v's^ 
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joice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
lull  of  glory:  9  Receiving  "the 
end  of  your  faith,  eten  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souls. 

10  Of  which  salvation  the  proph- 
ets have  inquired  and  searched 
diligently,  who  '  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  should  anne  unto  you; 
11  Searching  what,  or  what  man- 

«»Rom.  6.  23. wGen.  49.  10;  Daniel  2.  44: 

Hanai  2.  7;  Zech.  6.  12;  Matt.  13.  17:  Lake 
10.  24;  2  Pet  1.  19. y  Chap.  8.  19;  2  Pet.  1.  21. 

glory  which  will  be  complete  in 
heaven. 

9.  Receiving  .  .  .  salvation  —  A 

present  salvation,  testified  to  by  the 
renewing  Holy  Spirit.  It  differs 
from  that  in  verse  5  only  in  degree. 
This  saves  now — that  in  the  day  of 
judpjraont;  this  saves  from  sin,  its 
guilt  and  power — that  "  from  wrath  " 
and  hell,  (Rom.  v.  9 ;)  this  saves  the 
soul — that  saves  both  soul  and  body; 
IWb  is  salvation  begun — that  is  salva- 
tion finished  forever. 

4.  The  ancient  prophets  studying: 
their  predictions  of  the  comingr 
Christ,  10-12. 

This  doctrine  was  not  then  newly 
heard  of,  but  had  been  known,  fore- 
told, and  earnestly  studied  by  G-od's 
prophets  of  former  ages. 

10.  Prophets — As  on  the  Pentecost, 
St.  Peter  here,  too,  grounds  his  doctrine 
on  the  Old  Testament  prophecy.  He 
then  quoted  Joel  and  David,  (Acts  ii, 
lG-21,  25-31.)  Later,  after  citing  Mo- 
ses, he  said,  "All  the  prophets  from 
Samuel  and  those  that  follow  after,  as 
many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise 
foretold  of  these  days."  Acts  iii,  24. 
Their  great  subject  was  the  grace 
that  God  had  determined  to  show  the 
world  in  the  gift  of  salvation.  The 
full  import  of  their  prophecies  they 
did  not  themselves  understand.  They 
therefore  inquired — earnestly  soughtr-- 
and  searched  diligently — comparing 
propliecy  with  prophecy,  to  learn  their 
full  depth  of  meaning. 

11.  Searching — A  special  point  of 
inquiry  related  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vont;  wbatj  referring  to  the  date;  and 

tvhat  manner,  to  events  preceding  \ 


ner  of  time  ^the  Spirit  of  Christ—^ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  *the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory — 
that  should  follow. 

12  *  Unto  "whom  it  was  revealed^ 
that  ^'not  unto  themselves,  but  untf^ 
us  they  did  minister  the  things^ 
which  are  now  reported  unto  yoci, 

0 Psalm  22.  6;  Isa.  53. 3;  Dan.  9.  26;  Luke  2^ 

25, 26,  44, 46;  John  12.  41 ;  Acts  2&.  22. a  Dan. 

9.  24 ;  12.  9, 13. b  Heb.  11. 13. ' 

and  accompanying  it,  and  character* 
izing  the  period.    The  caso  of  Daniel  ^ 
furnishes  a  notable  illustration.    Dan. 
vii,  16-28;    ix,  22-27;    xii,  8.     The 
Spirit  of  Christ— The  Holy  Spirit 
who  inspired  them.     2  Pet.  i,  21.    As 
he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  follows  that 
Christ  is  God.    In  his  oflBce  of  reveal- 
ing the  truths  relating  to  Christ,  he 
testified  to  the  prophets  of  tlie  com- 
ing    redemption.      Sufferings — The 
term  includes  not  onlj'  the  fact,  but 
the  occasion  of  it  as  well,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,  and  in  voluntarily 
bearing  its  penalty.    See  Isa.  liii,  4-7. 
The  Jews  lost  sight  of  the  Messiali  as 
a  sufEerer  in  their  hope  of  him  as  a  tri- 
umphing king,  forgetting  that  through 
suffering  he  was  to  attain  his  crown. 
Yet  this  was  the   central   point  to 
which  the  institutions  and  teachings 
of    the    Old    Testament    converg^ 
Glory — Better,  glories;  meaning,  in 
his  victory  over  death,  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  send- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit,   and  whatever 
belongs  to  him  in  his  glorious  exalta- 
tion to  the  mediatorial  throne,  includ- 
ing the  conversion,  sanctification,  and         ^ 
glorification    of    believers.        These,         ^m 
equally  with  his  sufferings,  were  dis-        — 
tinct  subjects  of  prophecy;   and  the       -^ 
sufferings  are  represented  as  introduc-       — 
ing  the  glories.  * 

12.  It  was  revealed — This  verse      ^ 

presents  an  additional  truth  revealed ^ 

to,  and  well  understood  by,  the  proph-  — 
ets.    The  things  foretold  are  identi-^ 
cal  with  those  declared  by  the  apostle^^ 
as  having  occurred.    The  long  sue — 
cession   of  prophets,  moved  by  tho 
Holy  Spirit,   were  at  one  with  tho 
eNan^eYveXa,  ^v^mUi  the  eamw  Holy 
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^S  them  tliat  have  preached  th 
^»^pel  unto  you  witii  "the  Holj 
^^Wt  sent  down  from  heaven; 
_     "vhich  things  tlie  angels  desire  *'■ 

13  Wherefore '  gird  up  the  loine 
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^Spirit,  sent  doint  from  hearan  o 
"•he  Peiitecoat,  and  abiding  with  hi 
-rniinistera  sad  hia  Church.    Thus  doe 

St.   Putor  endorse  St.  Paul,  the  chiel 

aoundor  of  the  Churches  to  which  he 

J8  writing. 

.6,  AuseliclDtereat  in  the  great  eal> 
ration.  13. 
Wtalch  things — Nunelj,  those  oni 
predicted  and  now  preached.  That 
tbe  angels  of  God,  of  an  order  I 
difiercnt  f  rom  and  h^hcr  than  t 
negtiy  desire  to  look  into  the 
Tedemptioo,  marks  it  as  of  the  higheat 
eicetlonce.  The  term  look  into 
niSes  to  bend  forward  in  order  to  look 
more  dosdy,  or  to  see  to  the  bottom. 
The  facts  of  the  wonderful  story,  from 
the  promise  in  Eden  to  the  es^altation 
to  the  right  liand  of  God,  the;  are 
funiliar  with.  That  they  understand 
the  philosophj  of  redemption  does  not 
admit  of  questJon.  What-  they  bo 
closalj  Bcrutiuize  is,  the  practical 
working  of  the  plan  in  actuaUj  acoom- 
plishing  what  it  proposes  and  prom- 
ises, in  saviog  from  ain  and  beeping 
them  that  believa  In  this  SL  Peter 
agrees  with  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  iii,  10. 


upon  tbe  exoellency  of  ti»  gospel 
ealvatlon,  lS-11,8. 

a,  Ehiiorlalion  to  firm,  endarmg 
knpe,  13. 

13.  Wherefore — Referring  to  tJie 
entire  foregoing  description.  Gird 
op — Literally,  fiaving  girded  up,  aorist, 
once  for  all,  showing  Uie  compleleness 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  hope  ia 
to  be  exercised.  The  fi(;ure  (as  in  our 
Lord's  words  in  Luke  lii,  35,  "  Let 
jour  loins  be  girded  about")  of  the 
tucking;  up  of  the  long  Sowing  robe 
■nd  tightening  the  girdle  implies 
prepBratwn  for  worlc,  running,  flglit- 


of  your  mind,  ',bc  siilier,  iind  hope 
'  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is 
to  be  brought  unto  you  *iit  the 
revelation  of  Jeaaa  Christ;  14  Aa 
obedient  children,  'not  fashioning 
yourselves  according  to  the  former 


ing,  or  other  energetic  action.  The 
miWDing  is,  Let  your  whole  spiritual 
nature  be  so  disentangled  from  earth- 
ly thinjjs,  and  intently  flied  on  the 
heavenly  and  eternal,  that  you  will  bo 
always  ready  and  on  the  alert  for 
your  busincas  as  Christians.  Sober 
— Bein^  solier,  self- restrained,  and  held 
weU.in  hand  against  temptation,  ap- 
petite, carca,  pleasures,  and  spiritual 
sloth.  Hope — The  emphatic  word. 
Desire  it  as  of  infinite  worth  |  expect 
it  because  bought  and  promised.  T© 
the  end — Rather,  perfectly,  entirely, 

'■'  no  doubt,  diminution,  interrup- 
or  failure.  O-rae© — The  inherit- 
and  eternal  salvation,  named 
from  ita  source.  Revelation — At  the 
visible  second  advent  St  Peter  uses 
the  word  iitioKuhr^ii,  or  its  verb,  Eve 
dmes  iu  this  epistle  in  reference  to 
that  day.  Chap,  i,  S,  7,  13;  iv,  13;  V,  1. 

b.  Bi)iortation  to  ojedtsijoe  after  Sia 
•paOem  of  Christ,  14-16. 

14.  As  the  preceding  verse  points  to 
the  inward  state  and  action,  and  this 
external  conduct,  with  its  own 
proper  ground,  it  is  better,  with  Tre- 
gelles,  Alford,  and  others,  to  road  here 
as  beginning  a  new  paragraph.  Obe- 
dient ohilcben — Literally,  chUilren  of 
obedieTux.  SoB  Winer,  iiiiv,  b.  2.  As 
the  child  partakes  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
parent,  such  are  thoy  whose  moral  na- 
tures are  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
obedience  that  it  has  become  a  control- 
ling second  nature.  See  note  on  Eph. 
ii,  2.  The  condition  presupposed  is  in 
begotten  ^ain  "  of  versa  3,  and 
the  "  born  again "  of  verse  23.  In 
such  this  spirit  rey^ns,  and  the  demand 

of  holiness  naturally  follows.    Not 

lusts — Negatively.    The  sort  of  con- 

duct  to  which  tliey  led  is  deseriliGd  in 

'  ipter  iv,  3,  and  includes  ■bUsJA"'" 

contrarj  \a  tha  'toX^ 
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lusts  '  in  your  ignorance :  15  ^  But 
as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy, 
so  be  ye  lioly  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation ;  16  Because  it  is  writ- 
ten, ^  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy. 
17  And  if  ye  cull  on  the  Father, 
"who  without  respect  of  persons 
judgeth  according  to  every  man's 

♦  Acts  17.  80;  1  Thesa.  4.  5. *3  Uor.  7.  1; 

1  Thesa.  4.  8;  Heb.  12.  14;  2  Pet  3.  U. 1  Lev. 

11.  44. m  Deuteronomy  10.  17;  Acts  10.  84; 

Kaxna:3  2.  11. 

Christ.  Ignorance — Before  receiv- 
iag  tlie  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or, 
on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  of  the  true 
God. 

15,  16.  The  positive  side  of  the 
holiness  is  now  set  forth,  with  the 
same  idea  of  fashioxiing  yoursel£ 
Translate,  hut  after  the  example  of  the 
Holy  One  who  called  youy  be  ye  also 
yourselves  holy  in  all  your  conduct.  He 
is  the  model  of  all  holiness.  Called — 
From  the  former  lusts  and  life.  Con- 
versation— Conduct,  behaviour,  with 
the  old  idea  of  walking  and  turning 
about,  and  meaning  that  holiness  is  to 
pervade  everypart  of  the  life.  Written 
— See  Lev.  xi,  44;  xix,  2;  xx,  7,  26. 
The  ritual  separation  from  impurity 
in  these  passages  is  typical  of  the 
moral  sanctification  required  then  as 
now.  St.  Peter's  use  of  the  quotation 
brings  out  its  spiritual  significance  as 
freed  from  the  ritualistic,  and  presents 
it  as  the  law  of  the  New  Testament. 
God  is  holy  in  his  very  essence,  and 
the  fountain  of  all  holiness  in  men. 
His  holiness  is  the  reason  for  their 
holiness,  as  well  as  its  pattern. 

c.  Exhortation  to  fear  in  view  of  (he 
Judgment  J  17-21. 

17.  If. . .  Father — Better,  since  ye  call 
on  him  as  Father,  being  children,  as  they 
were.  '>f  him  who  is  also  their  Judge. 
Without  respect — Impartially;  re- 
garding the  work  of  every  man,  un- 
erringly read  by  the  all-seeing  eye, 
and  not  his  race,  birth,  colour,  wealth, 
or  social  position.  The  apostle  learned 
this  doctrine,  and  announced  it  in  his 
speech,  at  the  house  of  Cornelius. 
Acls  X,  34,  35.  Pass — The  verb  cor- 
responds  to  conversation  in  verse  15. 
Sojourning — AwsLy  from  home,  aa  in 


work,  "pass  the  time  of  your  "so- 
journing h^re  in  fear:  18  Foras- 
much as  ye  know  Pthat  ye  were 
not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from 
your  vain  conversation  '^received 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers; 
19  But  •■  with  the  precious  blood  of 

n  2  Cor.  7. 1 ;  Phil.  2. 12 ;  Heb.  13. 28. o  3  Cor. 

6.  6;  Heb.  11.  13;  chap.  2.  11. j>l  Cor.  6.  20. 

ffEzek.  20.  18;  chap.  4.  3. r  Acts  2a  Sti; 

Eph.  1.  7 ;  Heb.  9.  12;  Rev.  5.  a 

a  foreign  land.    The  feeling  that  they- 
were  as  exiles  seems  to  have  beea. 
lixed  deep  in  the  souls  of  the  early^ 
Christians.      In    fear  —  The    proper 
complement  of  hope,  verse  13.     Hope 
unguarded  becomes  careless  and  base- 
less; fear  without  hope  is  wretched 
and  despairing.    True  fear,  opposed 
to  all  carnal  security,  is  reverential, 
and  anxious  that  nothing   shall  be 
found  wanting  in  the  day  of  judgment 
For,  though  a  tenderly  loving  lather, 
God  is  a  sternly  just  judge. 

18.  A  second  argument  for  fear  is 
based  upon  the  price  of  redemption. 
Know — And  should  bear  in  mind. 
Redeemed — ^By  the  payment  of  a 
ransom  to  the  righteous  Lawgiver  and 
Judge,  whose  curse  is  upon  all  trans- 
gression. This  legally  opens  the  way 
for  the  afctual  deliverance  of  the  ran- 
somed. Both  are  here  meant.  Be- 
cause of  the  ransom,  they  bad  been 
delivered  from  the  vain,  profitless 
life  in  which  their  idolatrous  fathers 
had  taught  their  children. 

19.  I^ecious  blood — The  order  of 
the  Greek  words  is,  but  vnth  precious 
bloody  as  of  a  lamb  mthout  blemish  and 
without  spo%  even  of  Christ  Precious 
— Of  great  value,  in  contrast  with  the 
corruptible  things  that  for  this  pur^ 
pose  had  no  worth.  Blood — Shed  in 
expiation.  Iiamb — The  la^b  of  sac- 
rifice must  be  without  blemish,  that 
is,  not  blind,  maimed,  lame,  or  in  any 
way  defective,  (Lev.  xxii,  20-24;  MaL 
i,  8 ; )  and  also  without  spot,  or  ex- 
ternal defilement.  Only  such  a  lamb 
could  be  legally  offered.  Add,  now, 
that  tliis  blood  which  redeems  is  the 
blood  of  Christ,  God's  own  sinless 
^0X1)  and  the  very  costlinesa  of  redemp* 
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Christ,  •  as  of  a  lamb  witliout  blem- 
ish and  without  spot:  20  *Who 
Terily  was  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  but  was 
manifest  "in  these  last  times  for 
you,  31  Who  by  him  do  believe 
in  God, 'that  raised  him  up  from 
the  dead,  and  '^gave  him  glory; 

•  •Ezod.  12.  5:  Isa.  53.  7;  John  1.  29, 3G;  1  Cor. 

S.  7. 1  Rom.  3.  25 :  IB.  25.  26 ;  Eph.  3. 9. 11 :  CoL 

1.  an;  2  Tim.  1.  9;  Titus  1.  a  3 ;  Rev.  13.  8. 

ttGiU.  4.  4;  Epb.  1.  10;  Ueb.  1.  2. 

tion  becomes  a  weighty  reason  for  fear 
lest  its  benefits  be  lost. 

20.  Foreordained  —  Rather,  fore- 
known. In  itself  the  word  means 
nothing  else.  St  Peter,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Pentecost,  speaks  of  Christ  as 
"  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  (or 
decree)  and  foreknowledge  of  God" 
(Acts  ii,  23 ;)  but  here  he  speaks  only 
of  the  foreknowledge.  Most  assured- 
ly it  was  the  purpose  of  God,  framed 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  to 
save  men  through  Christ's  voluntary 
sacrifice ;  but  it  is  not  so  stated  here, 
nor  was  there  occasion  for  it.  Evi- 
dently the  apostle  is  replying  to  a  sup- 
posed objection,  that  this  redemption  by 
Christ  is  a  new  thing — a  remedy  that, 
after  ages  of  sin  and  woe,  suddenly 
came  into  the  mind  of  G-od ;  and,  to  the 
confirmation  of  beUevers  and  confusion 
of  sceptics,  he  meets  it  by  saying  that 
God  had  known  it  all  along,  even  from 
eternity,  as  he  also  foreknew  man's  fall 
and  wretchedness.  Christ  was,  in  the 
mind  of  God,  foreknown  and  certain 
as  the  lamb  of  sacrifice,  although  but 
lately  made  manifest  to  the  sight  and 
knowledge  of  men  in  his  incarnation. 
This  fills  out  the  contrast,  and  fiu*- 
nishes  perfect  stability  for  faith. 

21.  By  him — ^As  mediator.  Only 
through  him  do  we  believe  in  Qod ; 
not  in  a  god,  as  did  the  heathen,  nor  in 
the  true  G-od  as  the  Jew  knew  him,  the 
deliverer  from  Egypt,  but  the  God  who 
raised  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  throne  of  glory. 
(See  St.  Peter's  speech,  Acts  ii,  22-36.) 
Faith . . .  hope — Not  in  order  that  they 
might,  but  rather  so  that  they  c2o,  as  a 
result  of  that  resurrection  and  glorifi- 
cation, sweetly  rest  in  God. 


that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be 
in  God.  22  Seeing  ye  *  have  pu- 
rified your  souls  in  obeying  the 
truth  through  the  Spirit  unto  un- 
feigned 'love  of  the  brethren,  nee 
that  ye  love  one  another  with  a 
»)ure  heart  fervently :  23  *  Being 
born    again,    not    of    corruptible 

V  Acts  2.  24. w  Matt.  28. 18 ;  Acts 2. 33 ;  Epii. 

1.  20;  PliiL  2.  9;  Heb.  2.  i». w  Acts  15.  9. 

1/Rom.  12.9;  1  Tiiesfl.  4.9;  111m  1  5  Ueb. 
13.1. eJolinl.  13. 

d-  Exhortation  to  fervent  love  to  one 
anotlier,  22-25. 

22.  Purified — In  a  degree,  at  least, 
and  by  the  means  that  the  gospel  pro- , 
vides.  By  obeying — Literally,  in  obe- 
dience,  for  only  so  is  the  faith  possible 
by  which  purity  is  wrought  Thus, 
Mr.  Wesley  teaches  that  the  sanctify- 
ing Spirit  is  to  be  looked  for,  "  not  in 
careless  indifference,  or  indolent  inac- 
tivity, but  in  vigorous,  universal  obe- 
dience; in  denying  ourselves,  and  in 
taking  up  our  cross  daily:  as  well  as 
in  earnest  prayer  and  fasting,  and  a 
close  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances 
of  God."  —  Works,  vol  vi,  page  505. 
The  truth— Of  the  gospoL  Yielded 
to,  it  subjects  to  itself  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  and  leads  them  to  faith  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Purifier.  Un- 
feigned— ^Without  hypocrisy  or  pre- 
tence. Iiove  of  the  brethren — High- 
er and  stronger  than  common  love, 
from  which  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
distinguish  it  Fervently — Intense- 
ly, with  all  the  powers  on  the  sti-etch, 
as  will  be  if  it  truly  come  out  of  a  pu- 
rified heart. 

23.  Bom  ag^ain — Mutual  brotherly 
love  among  Christians  has  its  founda- 
tion and  reason  in  the  common  spirit- 
ual birth  by  which  they  become  sons 
and  daughters  together  in  the  family 
of  God.  Not  of  corruptible  seed — 
As  in  the  way  of  ordinary  liuman  gen- 
eration; but  of  incorruptible  seed, 
namely,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparting  the  divine  nature, 
through  the  mednim  of  the  word  or 
doctrine  of  Qod,  (paniUel  to  truth,  in 
ver.  22,)  preached  and  believed.  And 
this  word  liveth  and  abideth,  for 
whatev  ex  G  od.  Yvaa  ^^\^\&  ^Xax^^sii^^  \x\iRi* 
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seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  "by  the 
word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever.  34  *For  •'all 
flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  witbereth,  and  the  flow- 
er thereof  falleth  away:  35  "But 
the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
forever.     ''And  this  is  the  word 

ti  Jas.  1.18;  1  Jolin  3.  9. 4  Or,  for  iJuit. 

1/  1*80. 103. 15 ;  Isa.  40. 6. — <i  Psa.  103. 12. 2H :  Isa. 
40. 8 :  Luke  16. 17. d John  1. 1. 14; IJobn  1. 1,3. 

24.  For — Confirming  the  statement 
that  the  word  of  God  lives  and  abides, 
by  Isaiah,  xl,  5-7,  probably  quoted  from 

•  memory  and  accommodated.  It  beau- 
tifully places  the  frailty  and  transitori- 
ncss  of  man  and  his  works  in  contrast 
with  the  enduring  character  of  God's 
word.  Flesh — Man  in  his  earthly, 
human  life.  Glory — His  best  and 
grandest  possessions  and  productions, 
in  which  he  prides  himself,  and  which 
win  admiration  and  honour  from  oth- 
ers, whether  strength,  wealth,  fame, 
place,  or  power.  But  whatever  they 
promise,  hke  the  grass  they  wither 
in  an  hour,  and,  like  the  loaves  of  its 
faded  flower,  they  quickly  fall. 

25.  And  now  comes  the  special  ap- 
plication: the  gospel,  which  was 
preached  unto  you  by  the  lirst  mis- 
sionaries, and  is  now  diffused  among 
you,  by  which  you  were  brought  into 
.a  new  spiritual  life,  is  the  very  word 
of  God  that  endureth  forever.  It 
surely  follows  that  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  Christian  rest  upon  a  secure 
foundation. 

CHAPTER  II. 

e.  Exhortation  to  growth  in  spiritual 
life,  1-8. 

1.  Wherefore — Because  in  the  new 
birth  (chap,  i,  23)  you  have  begun  a 
new  lile,  to  which  the  things  named 
are  antagonistic.  Ijaying  aside — 
Aorist,  having  laid  asidtj  once  for  all, 
at  conversion,  these  deadly  foes  of 
love.  Malice  is  disposed  to  injure 
another,  or  to  rejoice  in  his  harm; 
guile  is  deceitful  and  insincere;  hy- 
pocrisies counterfeit  and  put  forth 
the  seeming  for  the  being ;  envies  are 
displeased  at  and  depreciate  the  abil- 


whicli  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
unto  you. 

CHAPTER  XL 

WHEREFORE  Maying  aside  all 
malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hy- 
pocrisies, and  envies,  and  all  evil 
speakings,     3  ^  As  newborn  babes, 

desire   tbe  sincere  ^'milk  of   the 

i— ^ — —^ 

aEph.  4.  22:  Col.  3.  8;  Heb.  IS.  1;  Jaraet 

1.  21. b  Matt.  18.  3;  Mark  10. 15;  Rom.  «.4; 

1  Cor.  14.  20. cl  Cor.  3.  2 ;  Heb.  6.  IS. 

ity,  prosperity,  performance,  or  repu- 
tation of  others ;  evil-speakingB  in- 
sinuate, defame,  backbite,  and  carry 
injurious  tales.  Each  of  tliis  horrid 
family  springs  out  of  those  before  it 
They  are,  as  a  foul  garment,  put  off. 

2.  As  new-bom  babes — ^Born  of 
the  word  of  God,  chap,  i,  23.  The 
members  of  these  churches  were  not 
recent  converts,  as  some  suppose ;  for, 
through  the  labors  of  St  Paul  and 
others,  many  churches  in  those  coun- 
tries had  been  founded  nearly  a  score 
of  years  previously.  If  they  were, 
wo  must  not  only  take  babes  as  in 
opposition  to  men,  but  milk  as  in  op- 
position to  strong  meatf  as  in  1  Cor. 
iii,  2,  and  Ueb.  v,  12.  But  no  such 
contrast  is  intimated,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  epistle  indicates  vigour 
and  largo  experience.  The  contrast  is 
rather  of  babes  and  believers,  and  in 
a  single  respect:  as  babes,  even  tlie 
newly  born,  having  once  tasted  the 
mother's  milk  afterward  desire  it  and 
are  nourished  by  it,  so  the  spiritually 
born,  whether  just  now  or  long  ago, 
having  once  tasted  of  the  spiritual 
milk  of  the  gospel,  desire  it  as  the 
food  of  their  souls.  Milk  is  simply 
the  food,  and  not  the  kind  of  food: 
the  kind  is  indicated  in  the  adjective 
XoyiKov,  translated  here  of  the  word, 
and  sincere,  tliat  is,  guileless,  un- 
adulterated, and  undiluted.  Irenaius 
says  of  hercticsl  "  They  mix  chalk 
witli  their  milk."  Milk,  then,  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  gospel — the  word 
which  nourishes  the  soul.  Grow — 
To  full  maturity  in  knowledge  and 
grace.  The  best  authorities  add  vnio 
salvation^  that  is,  toward  eternal  bleaa- 
edness. 
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nord,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby: 

ft    If  so  be  ye  have  •*  tasted  that 

the  Lord  is  gracious.     4  To  whom 

c<>ming,  as  unto  a  living  scone, 

*  clisallowed  indeed   of  men,   but 

chkosen    of    God,    and    precious, 

&     ^Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  *.are 

L>viiltup  K  a  spiritual  house,  "^a  holy 

priesthood,  to  offer  up  'spiritual 

.crifices,  ^^  acceptable  to  God   by 


<i  Psa.  34. 8 ;  Heb.  6. 5. s  Psa.  118.  22 ;  Matt 

-  42;  Acta  4. 11. — ^"Eph.  2.  21. 1  Or,  be  ye 

iU. 0  Heb.  3.  6. A  Isaiah  61.  6. i  Hob. 


3.  Tasted — And  thus  know  by  ex- 
rience,  Psa.  xxxiv,  8.    Gracious — 

ood,  kind.    Alf  ord  suggests  that  the 

mplest  meaning,  as  applied  to  food, 

meant:  as  the  Vulgate,  dtUciSj  sweet. 

4.  The  same  lesson  is  now  enforced 
t*^  representing  Christian  growth  un- 

^er  the  figure  of  building.    Ooming— 
I>aily  and  continually,  by  faith.     A 
li-ving  stone — The  reference  is  to  Isa. 
^viii,  14, 15 ;  xxviii,  16 ;  Psa.  cxviii,  22 ; 
combined  by  the  apostle.     Christ  is 
riot  here  compared  to  a  living  stone: 
^e  is  hvmself  the  living  stone,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  spiritual  edifice, 
the  church;  nay,  he  is  the  comer 
stone,  binding  together  its  walls.   See 
note  on   Eph.   ii,   20.     He  is   called 
li^g,  having  full  life  in  himself,  and 
^ing  the  fountain  of   all  life  to  his 
Mowers.    Disallowed — Rejected  by 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  official  represent- 
atives of  the  nation  and  builders  of 
the  Church,  and  cast  aside  as  a  vile 
blasphemer;    but  chosen  out  of  all 
possible  stones  by  God,  as  in  his  sight 
the  most  perfectly  fitted  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Church.    Precious 
^Better,  honowred,  that  is,  with  this 
liigh  dignity.. 

5.  Lively  stones — Rather,  living 
ttoneSj  deriving  their  life  from  Christ. 
Every  believer,  by  this  reception  of 
spiritual  life,  becomes  like  his  Lord, 

.  and  also  enters  as  a  stone  into  the 
spiritual  house  built*  upon  Christ. 
Are  built  up— Rather,  are  being  built 
up^  by  the  Holy  Spirit  cementing  be- 
lievers with  one  another  and  with 
Christ.  Holy  priesthood — Rather, 
fbr  a  holy  priesthood.  They  are  God's 
temple  that  they  may  be  Grod's  priestSj 


Jesus  Christ.  6  Wherefore  also  it 
is  contained  in  the  Scripture, '  Be- 
hold, I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner- 
stone, elect,  precious:  and  he  that 
believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  con- 
founded. 7  Unto  you  therefore 
which  believe  Tie  is  '  precious :  but 
unto  them  which  be  disobedient, 
"the  stone  which  the  builders  dis- 
allowed, the  same  is  made  the  head 

14.2;  Mal.1.11 ;  Rom.  12. 1 ;  Heb.  13. 15. *Phil. 

4.  18. nsalah  28.  16;  Rom.  9.  33. 3  Or,  an 

honour. m  Psa.  118. 22 ;  Matt.  21. 42 ;  Acts 4. 11. 


set  apart  and  purified,  for  the  purpose  " 
of  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices. 
This  is  said,  not  of  a  distinct  class,  as 
of  ministers,  but  of  the  whole  body 
of  believers.  Ofifer  up  is  the  common 
word  for  presenting  upon  the  altar; 
but  the  sacrifices  are  bloodless  and 
spiritual,  and  offered  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit*  First  of 
all,  is  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves  and 
our  entire  existence;  then  follow  our 
thoughts,  words,  actions,  with  the 
specific  acts  of  thanksgiving,  praise, 
prayer,  mercy,  and  beneficence,  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  It  is  significant  that 
St  Peter  omits  all  intimation  of  a  sacer- 
dotal order,  with  himself  at  its  head, 
and  all  allusion  to  himself  as  of  more 
importance  in  building  God's  house 
than  any  of  his  brother  apostles. 

6.  Wherefore — Better^  because.  Isa. 
xxviii,  16.  Zion  —  Jerusalem;  not 
Rome.  Believeth — Man's  essential 
part  in  the  work  of  building.  Con- 
founded— Put  to  shame  or  disappoint- 
ment, for  Christ  shall  never  fail  him. 

7,  8.  Precious — Rather,  the  honour. 
The  argument  is,  since  believing  is  the 
means  of  building  upon  Christ,  the 
living  stone,  who  is  honoured  (verse  4) 
with  the  dignity  of  being  the  chief 
comer-stone,  and  since  tiie  believer 
shall  not  come  to  shame,  the  result  to 
you,  therefore,  who  do  believe,  is  </*« 
honour  of  not  being  put  to  shame.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  this  is  the  shame 
which  befalls  tlie  unbelieving.  !Dis« 
obedient — The  effect  of  unbelief.  To 
this  class,  tlie  stone  rejected  by  the  Jew- 
ish btulders  is  become  three  tilings: 
I.  Notwithstanding  their  acorn,  God 
has  selected  and  mviAQ  \i\m  \)[i<^  \L<eak<^ 
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of  the  comer,  §  "And  a  stone  of 
stumblinjr,  and  a  rock  of  offence, 
^even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  l)eing  disobedient:  Pwhere- 
unto  also  they  were  appointed. 

9  Hut  ye  are  ^  a  chosen  genera- 
tion,'a  royal  priesthood,  "a  holy 
nation,  **a  peculiar  people;  that 
\e  should  show  forth  the  *  praises 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  "darkness  into  his  marvellous 

f)  fi'aiHh  8.  14:  Luke  2.  34;  Rom.  9.  83. 

o\  C(.r.  1.  23. pExod.  9.  16;  Rom.  9.  22; 

1  ThonH.  5. 9;  Jude  4. y  Deut.  10. 15. r  Exod. 

19.  5,  6;  Rev.  1.  6. «John  17.  19;  1  Cor.  3. 17; 

2  Tim.  1.  9. tDent.  4.  20;  Acts  20.  28;  Eph. 

1.  14;  Titos  2. 14. 3  Or,  a  purc/uiaed  people. 

of  the  comer.  If,  instead  of  building 
upon  it,  as  they  may,  tliey  carelessly 
pass  it  by,  it  becomes,  2.  A  stone  of 
stumbling,  to  strike  against  to  their 
hurt ;  and  3.  A  rock  of  ofifence,  sol- 
idly fixed,*  dashing  against  which  they 
fall  and  are  injured.  Shame,  disgrace, 
and  eternal  ruin  are  their  self-wrought 
calamities.  Stumble — A  better  read- 
ing is,  stumble,  being  disobedient  to  the 
word.  Appointed— -Surely  not  to  the 
sin,  but  to  the  consequence  of  volun- 
tary disobedience.  God  has  laid  down 
as  a  law  that  the  wilful  rejecter  of 
Jesus  and  his  doctrine  shall  perish. 

II.  The  high  calling,'  dignity,  and 

DUTIES  OP  THE  NEW  AND  SPIRITUAL  IS- 
RAEL, 9-iii,  12. 

1.  The  Christian  Israel  deseribed, 

9,10. 

9.  Its  character  is  unfolded  in  a  series 
of  terms  originally  given  to  the  literal 
Israel,  and  entirely  applicable  to  the 
new  and  spiritual.  A  chosen  gener- 
ation— Isa.  xliii,  20.  A  race  selected 
out  of  the  world.  A  royal  priest- 
hood— "A  kingdom  of  priests."  Exod. 
xix,  6.  Every  believer  is  both  king 
and  priest.  A  holy  nation — Exod. 
xix,  6.  Because  called  by  a  holy  G-od. 
A  peculiar  people — Dcut.  vii,  6.  A 
people  for  a  possession,  as  absolutely 
God's  own.  Show  forth — Publish, 
by  telling  out.  Praises — The  infinite 
perfections,  moral  excellences,  and 
wonderful  grace  of  God.  Darkness 
' — The  realm  of  ignorance,  sin,  and 
wretchedness,    JLight — The  realm  of 


light:  10  "" Which  in  time  past 
were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  God:  which  had  not  ob- 
tained mercy,  but  now  have  ob- 
tained mercy. 

11  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech 
you.  ''as  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
*  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  y  which 
war  against  the  soul ;  13  ■  Having 
your  conversation  honest  among 
the  Gentiles :  that,  *  whereas  they 

4 Or,  viHuM. t»Act8  36L  18;  Eph  &  8; 

Col.  1. 18 ;  1  ThesB.  &  4.  — v  Uoi.  1. 9;  Rom.  9.  S5. 

to  1  Chron.  29. 16 ;  Psa.  89. 12 ;  Heb.  11.  IS. 

CO  Rom,  13.  U:  GaL  6.  16. yJnmes  4.  L 

0  Romans  12. 17 :  2  Corinthians  8.  21 ;  Philippiana 
2. 16 ;  Titus  2.  8. 6  Or,  wh^ein. 

knowledge  of  God  and  Ohrist,  of  ho- 
liness and  bliss.  They  who  have 
obeyed  the  gracious  call,  and  made 
the  blessed  transition,  are  prepared  to 
proclaim  its  glories  to  the  world;  and 
for  this  purpose  are  they  thus  sepa- 
rated to  God. 

10.  This  citation  of  Hosea  ii,  23, 
slightly  changed,'  is  applicable  alike  to 
the  recovery  of  apostate  Jews  in  the 
prophet's  time,  and  the  conversion  to 
Christ  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

2.  The  conduct  becominfir  among 
the  heathen,  11, 12. 

11.  Though  a  roysd  race,  they  are 
strangers,  dwelling  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  pilgrims,  sojourners^  (the  **  stran- 
gers "  of  chapter  i,  2,)  on  the  earth ; 
and,  as  such,  they  should  adorn  the 
religion  they  profess;  1.  Negatively, 
by  abstaining  from  all  immorality; 
and,  2.  Positively,  by  correct  behav- 
iour. Fleshly  lusts — Sensual,  licen- 
tious desires.  Whoever  keeps  away 
from  these  wUl  surely  abstain  from 
their  indulgence.  Other  things  may 
injure  spiritual  life,  but  these  wage 
war  against  the  soul,  as  If  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  for  its  destruction. 

12.  Conversation  —  Conduct,  be- 
haviour, as  in  chap.  1,  18.  Honest — 
Good,  becoming  their  holy  profession. 
Justin  Martyr  says  of  himself,  that  he 
was  led  to  believe  the  Christians 
falsely  accused,  by  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  people  who  lived  so 
blamelessly  being  guilty  of  the  un* 
natural  vices  imputed  to  theoL    So 
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^eak  against  you  as  evil  doers, 
*they  may  by  your  good  works, 
"^vhich  they  shall  behold,  glorify 
Q  od  '•in  the  day  of  visitation. 

13  "Submit  yourselves  to  every 

c^Tdinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 

fc>«ke:  whether  it  be  to  the  king, 

s  supreme ;     14  Or  u«ito  govern- 

rs,   as  unto  them  that   are  sent 

►y  him  ""for  the   punishment  of 

a  Matt.  5.  16;  Luke  19.  44. 6  Matt.  22.  21. 

— c  Koin.  13.  1 ;  Titus  3. 1. d  Rom.  13.  4. 

^Rom.  13.  3. — /Titua  2.  a ff  Gal.  5. 1, 13. 

2dt.  Peter  exhorts  these  suspected  and 
^jlosely  -  watched    brethren,    to    hve 
so  purely  that  their  very  detractors 
should,  upon  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
"their  good  behaviour,  be  led  to  glori- 
fy  Orod,  giving  him  praise  and  hon- 
our.   Day  of  visitation — ^Whether  in 
wrath  or  mercy,  is  not  said ;  and  the 
phrase  is  used  in  both  senses.    But 
only  the  latter  fits  the  word  glorify. 
See  Luke  i,  68,  78;  vii,  16;  lix,  44; 
Acts  XV,  14.    It  points  to  a  time  of 
mercy  and  offers  of  grace  to  their 
convinced  and  awakened  souls,  which 
apostolic  faith  expected. 

8.  Sul^ection  to   dvll  authority, 
13-17. 

13.  Every  ordinance  —  Rather, 
every  human  institution;  here  limited 
to  civil  government,  which,  though 
of  divine  authority,  is  framed,  set  up, 
and  carried  on  by  men.  See  notes, 
Romans  xiii,  1-7.  For  the  Iiord'g 
sake — Not  his  command,  which  ap- 
pears in  verse  15 ;  but  out  of  regard 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  you  love, 
and  should  exalt  in  the  esteem  of  men, 
giving  no  occasion  for  reproach  by  dis- 
obedience and  insubordination.  The 
king — Both  Jews  and  Greeks  gave 
this  title  to  the  Roman  emperor. 

14.  Governors  —  Presidents,  pro- 
consuls, and  legates,  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  sent  out  by  him  into 
the  provinces.  Punishment. .  .praise 
— ^he  end  and  duty  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

15.  The  will  of  God — Namely, 
this  subjection  to  rulers.  Put  to  si- 
lenoe — ^Literally,  muzzle,  so  as  to  stop 


evil  doers,  and  "for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well.  15  For  so  is 
the  will  of  God,  that  ^with  well 
doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men :  16  ^  As 
free,  and  not  "using  your  lil)erty  for 
a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the 
•» servants  of  God.  17  ''Honour 
all  men,  ^  Love  the  brotherhood. 
'  Fear  God.    Honour  the  king. 

6  Gr.  having. h  1  Cor.  7. 22, i  Rom.  12. 10 ; 

Phil.  2.  8. 7  Or,  Eftteem. k  Heb,  13.  I. 

I  Prov.  M.  21 ;  Matt  22.  21;  Rom.  13.  7. 

their  mouths.  Ignorance — Habitual 
and  general,  as  Wiesinger  says,  "  hav- 
ing ever  its  mouth  open  rather  than 
its  eyes."  Foolish  men — With  the 
article,  the  fooUsh  men  who  slander- 
ously babble  about  them  as  evil 
doers. 

16.  As  free — Compare  St  Paul  in 
Gal.  V,  13.  Free,  as  being  of  the 
royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  and 
G<>d's  own  people,  (verse  9,)  with  the 
consciousness  of  superiority  to  a  mere 
earthly  life.  But  they  might  not 
therefore  infer  a  freedom  from  obliga- 
tion to  obey  earthly  laws.  The  Jews 
were  thus  misled,  claiming  to  owe  al- 
legiance only  to  Grod  as  their  King,  and 
stirring  up  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  Rome.  By  a  perversion  of 
the  true  doctrine,  this  Christian  free- 
dom might  become  a  pretext  for  sedi- 
tion, and  a  cloak  to  cover  gross  wick- 
edness. The  Anabaptists  in  Germany, 
and  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  in  Eng- 
land, in  Cromwell's  time,  furnish  not- 
able illustrations.  Servants  of  God 
— ^Free,  yet  servants;  bound  to  obey 
God,  and  therefore  to  obey  those  to 
whom  he  commands  us  to  submit  our- 
selves. 

17.  Honour  all — Rendering  due  re- 
gard to  every  man,  whatever  liia  con- 
dition; a  general  injunction  to  the 
blamelessness  required  in  verse  12, 
followed  by  several  specifications. 
Iiove  is  due  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  brotliren.  To  God  belongs 
fear,  involving  reverence  and  service. 
Honour  the  king — Both  for  his  office' 
sake  and  because  God  commands  it, 
even  though  \i^  \>q  '^ct^i. 
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1§  "  Servants,  he  subject  to  yaur 
masters  with  all  fear;  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
froward.  19  For  this  is  ®"  thank- 
worthy, if  a  man  for  conscience 
toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully.  20  For  "what  glory 
is  ity  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for 
your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  pa- 
tiently? but  if,  when  ye  do  well, 
and  suffer^br  it,  ye  take  it  patient- 

mEph.  6.  6;  Col.  3.  22 ;  1  Tim.  6. 1 ;  Titos 3.  9. 

8  Or,  thanky  Luke  6.  32. nMatt.  6.  10; 

Rom.  13.  5;  chap.  3. 14. o  Cliap.  8. 14. 9  Or, 

Vumk. pMatt.  16.  24;  Acts  14.  22;  1  Ttiess. 

tf.  8;  2  Tim.  3. 12. flrChap.  8. 18. 

4.  Patience  of  servants  under  ill- 
treatment,  18-26. 

Servants,  though  free  in  Christ, 
and  spiritually  ennobled,  might  not 
indulge  impatience  and  resentment 
toWard  their  earthly  masters,  however 
tyrannical  and  brutal  they  might  be. 

18.  Servants  —  Domestic  servants, 
but  perhaps  including  all  grades  of 
service,  from  slaves  to  employees. 
All  fear — ^The  highest  degree  of  re- 
spect and  submission ;  easy  to  kind  and 
considerate  masters,  but  distasteful 
and  difficult  to  the  perverse  and  mo- 
rose. Yet  the  obligation  is  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

19.  Is  thankworthy  —  Literally, 
grace ;  meaning  here,  the  fruit  of  divine 
grace.  Conscience — ^A  consciousness 
of  God's  presence  and  precious  comfort 
tilling  the  soul. 

20.  What  glory — Surely  no  credit  is 
due  him  who  patiently  endures  deserved 
punishment  for  wrong  doing ;  but  pa- 
tient endurance  of  gross  and  continued 
injustice  is  a  lofty  virtue.  Men  may 
scorn  it  as  craven  and  pusillanimous ; 
but  with  God,  the  righteous  Judge, 
who  reads  the  heart  and  knows  the 
motive,  it  is  an  acceptable  thing. 
Bu£feted — Strokes  with  the  fist  and 
boxing  of  the  ears  were  frequently 
given  to  servants  and  attendants. 

21.  Were.  .  .called — To  this  patient 
endurance  as  a  result  of  their  call  to 
follow  Christ;  and  him  they  were 
called  to  follow  whithersoever  he 
might  gOf  whether  to  the  mount  of 
traaaBgaratioUf  where  St  Peter  found 


ly,  this  is  "acceptable  with  God. 
21  For  Peven  hereunto  were  ye 
called:  because  « Christ  also  suf- 
fered "for  us,  'leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample, that  ye  should  follow  his 
steps:  22  •Who  did  no  sin,  nei- 
ther was  guile  found  in  his  mouth : 
23  '  Who,  vAen  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again;  when  hesuflTered, 
he  threatened  not;  but  "committed 
""  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  right- 

10  Some  reKd,fo7' you. r  John  13. 15:  Phil. 

2,  6;  1  John  2.  «. «Isa.  63.  9;  Luke  23.  41; 

John  8. 46 ;  2  Cor.  5. 21 ;  Heb.  4. 15. 1 1»a.  53. 7  ; 

Matt.  27.  89:  John  8.  48;  Heb.  12.  3. 11  Or, 

committed  his  cause. uLuke  23. 46. 


it  good  to  be,  (Matt,  xvii,  4,)  or  to 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  Phil,  i,  29. 
The  innocent  Christ  also  sufifered  un- 
justly, and  he  suffered  for  us,  which, 
with  its  other  and  larger  benefits,  fur- 
nishes a  pattern  for  us.  to  follow.  A 
wonderful  change  has  come  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  apostle  since  his  indig- 
nant cry  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  his 
Master's  suffering,  "Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord;  this  thing  shall  not  be 
unto  thee."  Matthew  xvi,  22.  In  no 
thought  does  he  now  more  exult,  save 
in  that  of  the  glory  in  which  He  will 
be  revealed.  For  us — ^And  so  not  for 
himself ;  pointing  also  to  the  vicarious 
character  of  his  sufferings,  more  fully 
treated  in  verse  24.  JBzample — ^Lit- 
erally, a  writing  copy^  set  by  a  master, 
which  his  pupils  are  to  imitate.  It  is 
a  pattern  of  both  personal  innocence 
and  patient  submission. 

22.  The  constant,  unvarying  inno- 
cency  of  Christ,  in  both  act  and  word, 
predicted  in  Isa.  liii,  9,  is  testified  to 
by  his  chosen  apostle,  who  speaks  of 
his  own  knowlcMige  in  almost  the  ex- 
act words  of  the  prophet 

23.  His  patience  next  appears.  Re- 
viled— Mocked,  slandered,  insulted^ 
blasphemed.  Yet  for  it  all  he  had  no 
reviling  retort.  Repeatedly,  indeed, 
did  he  speak  with  severity,  but  never 
in  revenge.  Suffered— -Spit  upon, 
smitten,  buffeted,  scourged,  crowned 
with  thorns,  crucified,  killed.  Threat- 
ened not — Though  he  had  power  to 
destroy  on  the  spot.    Oommitted— ^ 

\^o&\.  v^ommfiui&tors  say  hmst^^  witb 
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eously :  34  "  Who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  liis  own  body  *  on  the  tree, 
'''  that  \ve,bein<»^  dead  to  sins, should 
live  unto  righteousness:  *  by  whose 
snipes  ye  were  healed.  25  For  y  ye 
were  as  sheep  j?oing  astray ;  but  are 

« Isaiah  53.  4 ;  Matthew  8. 17 :  Hebrews  9. 28. 

1  Or,  to. «J  Romans  6.  2, 11 ;  7.  ti. <r  Isa. 

63. 5. V  isaiahoS.  6 ;  Ezekiel  34.  ij. z  Ezekiel 

our  version;  or  his  cause,  with  the 
margin;  or  his  judgment^  as  Stoigcr; 
l)nt  a  better  answer,  with  Huthor  and 
"VViesinger,  is  the  revilings  and  sufferings. 
These  he  turned  over  to  Him  tliat  judg- 
eth  justly,  and  will  properly  reward 
those  who  iutiicted  thcra. 

24.  Who . .  .bare  our  sins — The  for 
us,  of  verse  21,  is  now  taken  up,  and 
it  is  further  shown  that  our  Lord's 
sufferings  wero  endured  for  us  who 
liiivo  deserved  to  suffer,  thus  exalting 
both  his  clianicter  of  well-doinof  and 
the  example  he  has  left  us.  Our  sins 
— As  acts  of  the  sinner,  tJiey  cannot 
be  taken  away  except  by  preventing 
them  before  they  exist ;  nor  can  they 
bo  assumed  by,  or  transferred  to,  an- 
other; nor  yet  again  will  any  moral 
effect  flowing  to  us  from  Christ's 
dcfith,  blot  them  from  existence. 
Considered  in  relation  to  God's  law, 
they  are  transgressions,  blameworthy, 
and  drawing  punishment  after  them. 
In  taking  upon  himself  the  act  of  an- 
other, one  assumes,  not  the  act  itself, 
nor  the  character  of  its  performer,  but 
tlie  responsibilities  and  penalties  wliich 
flow  from  it.  So  Christ  took  upon  him- 
self our  sins.  Barn — Rather,  bore  up, 
that  is,  on  the  cross.  He  took  on  him- 
self the  burden  of  our  sins,  a  crushing 
load,  truly,  and  as  our  substitute  bore 
their  punishment  in  his  own  body, 
thus  expiating  our  guilt.  See  Isa. 
liii,  4,  12.  On  the  tree — One  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  apostle  added 
these  words  from  a  recollection  of 
Deut  xxi,  23,  and  perhaps  of  St 
Paul's  use  of  it  in  GraL  iii,  13 :  "  Cursed 
is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree." 
God's  curse  was  upon  sin,  and  Christ, 
our  voluntary  substitute,  taking  our 
sius  on  the  tree,  placed  himself  where 
tlie  curse,  with  its  heaviest  strokes, 
fell  upon  him.    The  piirpoao.of  this 


now  returned  *unto  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

CIIAPTEU  HI. 

LIKEWISE,  *ye  wives,  id  in  sub- 
jection to  your  own  husbands; 

34.  23;  John  10. 11;  Hebrews  13  30;  chapter  5.  4: 

al  Corinthians  14.  M;  EphesiandS.  ±J;  Co- 

lossians  3. 16 ;  Titus  2.  6. 

great  suffering  was,  that  thoy  for 
whom  it  was  endured  might  be  enabled- 
to  lead  a  holy  hfe.  Being  dead — Ratli- 
er,  having  died;  being  through  the 
atonement  delivered  from  their  power. 
Righteousness  —  The  new  master, 
whom  through  the  Holy  Spirit  it  be- 
comes possible  to  serve.  By  whose 
stripes — See  Isa.  liii,  5.  Tiie  word 
hero  means  the  vjaUi  Ciiused  by  the 
stripe.  Thus  these  maltreated  Christ- 
ian servants  see  in  their  Saviour  and 
Lord  all  that  was  endured  by  any  of 
their  class;  tiie  buffetings.tlio  cross, 
as  a  mode  of  puuishniciit  for  slaves, 
and  the  strif^es,  so  frequently  be- 
stowed, but  with  the  wide  difference 
that  his  stripes  were  for  the  healing 
of  their  own  wounds. 

25.  Going  astray  —  Rather,  Ta 
were  straying  like  sheq\  See  Isa.  liii,  6. 
A  stray  sheep,  lost  in  the  wilderness 
or  mountains,  without  pasture  or  pro- 
tection, and  exposed  to  wild  beasts 
and  destruction,  tignrea  forth  the 
wretched  condition  of  men  astray 
from  God  and  holiness.  Such  had 
been  the  condition  of  these  servants: 
but  now  they  were  returned,  an^  liud 
found  Christ  a  Physician  to  lical  tlicm, 
a  Shepherd  to  Itjad  and  feed  tliern, 
and  the  Bishop,  tJie  watchful  over- 
seer, caring  for  their  souls  as  a  shop- 
herd  cares  for  the  sheep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

5.  Duties  of  Thrives,  1-6,  and  hus- 
bands, 7. 
1.  Likewise — On  the  principle  liid 
down  in  chapter  ii,  18.  Ye  wives — 
The  same  precept  is  found  in  Eph.  v, 
22,  24,  and  Col.  ii,  28,  yet  not  with  the 
reason  liere  assigned.  That  the  hus- 
band does  not  obey ..  .the  word  of  the 
gospel,  constitutes  no  cxQSi\\X\<^vi  \.*J)  \\vih 
rulo  of  Bub^ecUoii^  \iViX.  *vfi»  v^\.\X\sx  ^ 
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that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word, 
''they  also  may  without  the  word 
*be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the 
wives ;  2  "^  Wliile  they  behold  your 
chaste  conversation  coupled  witli 
fear.  3  « Whose  adorning,  let  it 
not  be  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing 
of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  ap- 
parel; 4  But  let  it  be  '^the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which 

ft  1  Cor.  7.  16. cMatt.  18. 15;  1  Cor.  9. 19-22. 

d  Chap.  2.  12. 6 1  'lira.  8.  9 ;  Titus  2.  8,  Ac 

— ztPa&.  45.  13;  Rom.  2.  29;  7.  22;  2  Cor.  4. 16. 

special  ground  of  its  obligation,  in  or- 
der that  ho  may  be  won  to  Christ  by 
the  powerful  argument  of  the  wife's 
holy  and  obedient  conduct.  Without 
the  word — Not,  as  Alford,  the  wives' 
word,  in  preaching  to  or  exhorting 
them,  but,  as  before  in  the  verse,  the 
word  of  the  gospel,  the  preached 
word,  which  had  not  yet  won  them 
to  faith  in  Christ. 

2.  While  they  behold  —  Closely 
observe  and  scrutinize.  Chaste  con- 
versation— Modest,  pure,  and  holy 
behaviour.  With  fear  —  With  a 
spirit  of  reverence  toward  their  hus- 
bands. Such  conduct  would  evince 
that  the  religion  which  induced  and 
sweetened  such  a  life  must  be  divine. 

3.  Whose  adorning  —  The  same 
principle  is  now  extended  to  the  orna- 
mentation o^  the  person ;  and  though 
wives  are  directly  addressed,  the  pre- 
cept has  a  general  application.  Throe 
specifications  of  the  outward  are 
meutioned,  in  which  the  real  adorn- 
ing should  not  be  sought,  and  that 
not  in  forbidding,  except  as  instru- 
ments of  vanity,  ajid  as  things  in 
which  they  pridcid  themselves.  It  is 
not  said  that  gold  should  not  be  worn; 
but  that  the  true  adornment  does  nat 
consist  in  tJmt,  but  in  something  higher 
and  better.  Plaiting  the  hair — Braid- 
ing and  wearing  it  in  knots,  and  vari- 
ously intertwining  it.  Ancient  medals 
and  sculptures  exliibit  excesses  of  this 
kind,  and  other  aucient  writers  than 
Christian  describe  them.  Wearing 
of  gold — Grolden  ornaments,  particu- 

JurJy  such  na  are  put  round  the  head, 
neck,  arm,  log,  or  linger.    Putting  on 


is  not  corruptible,  enen  the  oriMh 
ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  Owl  of 
great  price.  5  For  after  this  man- 
ner in  the  old  time  ^the  holy 
women  also,  who  trusted  in  God, 
adorned  themselves,  being  in  sub- 
jection unto  their  own  husbands: 
6  Even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham, 
•* calling  him  lord:  whose  *  daugh- 
ters ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do  well, 

oVroY.  81.  10,  80;  Luke  8.  2,  8:  Acts  1.  14  A 

9. 36;  Titus  2. 3.  4. h  Gen.  18. 12. 1  Greek, 

cMldrwi. 

of  apparel — For  the  gratification  of 
pride  and  vanity. 

4.  The  hidden  man  of  the  heart 
— This  is  the  true  adorning,  which 
should  be  most  eagerly  sought  and 
highly  prized,  and  to  which  all  .other 
should  be  subordinate.  It  is  further  de- 
scribed as  consisting  in  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
not  corruptible,  as  gold,  apparel,  and 
even  the  body  itself  are.  Such  an 
ornament  is  not  possible  for  lier  who 
lives  only  for  the  world  and  display. 
In  Grod's  sight,  who  looks  upon  the 
inward,  not  the  outward,  it  is  very 
precious. 

5,  6.  The  holy  women — Particu- 
larly the  wives  of  the  patriardis. 
Trusted  in  God  —  Better,  hoped  in 
God;  believing  and  serving  him,  and 
looking  for  the  fulfilment  of  liis 
promises.  They  are  adduced  as  illus- 
trations of  the  adorning  with  gentle- 
ness and  calmness  of  spirit,  which  was 
especially  manifested  in  the  matter  of 
subtjection  to  their  husbands.  Not- 
ably, Sarah,  the  Princess  and  Mother 
of  nations,  (Gen.  xvii,  15, 16,)  showed  it 
in  her  obedience  to  Abrabam,  indicst»i 
in  her  calling  him  lord.  Gen.  xv  iii,  12. 
So  considerate  Greek  and  Roman  wivss 
used  the  equivalent  Kvplo^  and  domiw.is. 
Whose  daughters  ye  are — Literally, 
whose  children  ye  become^  in  possessing 
her  spirit.  As  long  a8--Setting  forth 
two  points  of  resemblance  of  the 
daughters  to  the  mother.  Do  well — 
Like  her,  hoping  in  God,  as  one  of  the 
holy  women.  Not. .  .amazement- 
Li  terally,  fearing  no  fear,     Gominenta- 

\  loia, 'AViQiv^iiVi  \vxksi  modem,  liave  booo 
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and  are  not  afraid  with  any  amaze- 
ment. 7  'Likewise,  ye  husbands. 
dwell  with  them  accordins?  to 
knowledge^  giving  honour  unto 
the- wife,  "as  unto  the  weaker  ves- 
sel, atid  as  being  heirs  together  of 
the  grace  of  life ;  '  that  your  prayers 
be  not  hindered. 

^  1  C?r.  7.  3;  Enh.  6.  25;  (?ol.  3. 19. k\  Cor. 

12.  23;  1  Thess.  4.  4. Uob  42.  8;  Matt  5.  23; 

la  19. wiRom.  12.  Ifi;   15.  5;  Phil.  3.  16. 

MRom.  12. 10:  Heb.  13. 1;  chap.  2. 17. 

sorely  perplexed .  by  this  difficult 
clause.  The  word  irToijaiv  signifies 
/ear^  terror^  trepidation^  and  may  refer 
to  either  the  emotion  or  its  external 
cause.  The  meaning  is  to  be  found  in 
the  spirit  of  Sarah's  obedience,  the 
second  point  of  the  daughters'  resem- 
blance to  her,  which  the  apostle  is  in- 
culcating as  the  true  ornament.  It  is 
the  calm,  undisturbed,  tranquil  spirit, 
and  not  a  slavish  one ;  loving  and  trust- 
ful, and  not  a&aid  of  the  husband  as 
an  object  of  terror  or  apprehension. 

7.  Ye  husbands — A  correspondent 
command  is  now  laid  upon  the  hus- 
band, requiring  for  the  wife  considerate 
and  Christian  treatment  as  his  spirit- 
ual equal,  although  physically  weaker 
than  he.  Dwell  with — The  word 
means,  primarily,  a  living  together  in 
the  same  house,  and  here  in  the  mar- 
riage relation.  According  to  knowl- 
edge— Wisely,  reasonably,  and  not 
arbitrarily,  as  lording  it  over  them. 
Oiving  honour  —  Reverent  regard 
anfl  respectful  treatment.  Weaker 
vessel — More  dcUcate  and  fragile  in 
structure,  and  therefore  demanding 
the  greater  consideration.  The  bot- 
tom it'ea  in  the  word  vessel  is,  a 
ioork;  it  then  comes  to  include  the 
huTiar.  body  as  a  piece  of  God's  work- 
manship. Man  is  a  weak  vessel,  and 
easily  damaged ;  woman  is  a  weaker 
one.  Her  mental  or  moral  strength  is 
not  referred  to.  Heirs  together — 
An  additional  and  higher  reason  for 
honoiir  to  the  wife.  "We  prefer  the 
pointing  of  Tischendorf  and  Alford, 
which  gives  'the  rendering:  JhueU  ac- 
cording to  knowledge  with  the  wife  as 
icift  (Ae  weaker  vessel,  giving  honour  as 
kf  those  who  are  (not  onlj  your  wives, 


§  Finally,  ""^6  ye  all  of  one  mind, 
having  compassion  one  of  another; 
"*love  as  brethren,  "ftd  pitiful,  bs 
courteous:  9  PNot  rendering  evil 
for  evil,  or  railing  for  niiling: 
but  contrariwise  blessing;  know- 
ing that  ye  are  thereunto  called, 
*ithat  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing, 

2  Or,  lovina  to  the  brethren. — «Kph.  4  32* 

Col.  3. 12. p  Prov.  17. 13;  20.  22:  Matt.  5.  39; 

Horn.  12.  14, 17;  1  Cor.  4. 12;  1  Thess.  5. 15. 

g  Matt.  25. 34. 

but)  also  feUow  lieirs  (with  you)  of  the 
grace  of  life.  Thus  reading,  the  apostle 
enjoins  (1.)  Considerateness  for  the 
wife,  because  of  her  comparative 
phj'sical  weakness ;  and,  (2.)  Honour 
for  her  because  she  is  an  heir  with 
her  husband  to  the  gift  of  life.  Not 
hindered — Only  on  the  ground  thus 
laid  down  can  there  bo  union  in  tlie 
prayers  of  husband  and  wife.  Dis- 
agreements, disrespect,  and  tJie  ill 
feelings  thence  resulting,  are  destruc- 
tive to  united  prayer,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  prayer. 

6.  Greneral  Counsels,  8-12. 

8.  Finally — Not  as  if  closing  the 
epistle,  but  presenting  a  few  things 
summarily.  One  mind — Of  the  same 
sentiment  and  affection.  Having 
compaiAion  —  Sympathizing  with, 
whether  in  sorrow  or  joy.  Ijove  as 
brethren  —  Literally,  brotherly-loving. 
Pitiful — Tender-hearted,  compassion- 
ate. Coiurteous  —  Benignant,  kind. 
But  the  best  ancient  MSS.  and  Ver- 
sions read  humble-minded.  • 

9.  With  such  habits  of  soul,  acts 
contrary  to  them,  as  those  next 
named,  are  easily  avoided.  Neither 
the  evil  deed  nor  the  railing  word  must 
be  retaliated.  See  chap,  ii,  23,  in  the 
example  of  Christ.  Blessing  —  This 
word  is  not  a  noun.  The  apostlo 
means  blessing  them  who  injure  and 
revile  us.  So  taught  our  Lord.  Luke 
vi,  28.  Thereunto — The  blessing  of 
enemies.  Inherit  —  In  the  day  of 
judgment.  See  our  notes  on  Mat- 
thew XXV,  34. 

10.  11.  Tlie  counsels  just  given  are 
fortified  by  a  citation  from  Paa..  ■x.^'&\.\^ 
15-17,  nearly  ver\i*d.\.vva,  Uova.NXi^'^V 
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JO  For  'he  tiiat  will  love  life, 
and  see  good  days.  Met  him  re- 
frain his  tonorue  from  evil,  and 
his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile: 
11  Let  him  'eschew  evil^  and 
do  good;  "let  Inm  seek  peace, 
and  ensue  it.  13  For  the  eves 
of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous, ''and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  prayers:   but  the  face  of  the 

rPRJilm  34.  12. /t  James  1.  26;  chapter  2. 

1,  22. ^Psjilm  37.  S7;  Isaiah  1.  16;  3  John  11. 

u  RoinHDs  12.  18;  14. 19;  Hebrews  12. 14. 

r  John  9.  31 ;  James  5. 16. 

tuagint.  He... love  life — He  that 
loves  tq  live,  and  resolves  to  make  his 
life  happy  ar^d  prosperous,  must  heed 
these  rules :  (1.)  Refrain  from  inso- 
lent, slanderous,  false,  and  deceitful 
speech ;  (2.)  Abstain  from  action  that 
is  wicked  or  injurious  to  others; 
(3.)  Do  the  good  and  right  thing ; 
(4.)  Seek  peaceful  relations  with  all 
men,  c.z.1  strenuously  endeavour  to 
secure  them. 

12.  For — Besides  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  this  course,  God  watches  over 
sucli  persons  with  open,  observant 
eyes,  and  his  ears  are  turned  toward 
their  prayers,  as  though  he  were  care- 
ful to  lose  no  word  or  sigh.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  face,  much  more  than 
liis  eyes,  is  upon  (em  in  both  cases) 
evil  doers,  so  that  while  he  will  surely 
bless  and  defend  the  righteous,  it  is 
liis  tixed,  unalterable  purpose  to  pun- 
ish the  wicked.  This,  which  is  fully 
expressed  in  the  Psalm,  is  here  left  to 
be  inferred  from  the  difference  ir  Grod's 
treatment  of  different  characters. 

TIL  The  bearixg  proper  for  Christ- 

Ifl  N'S  UNDER  PERSECUTION,  13-V,  14. 

1 .  The  blessedness  of  sufferers  for 
rigrhteousness,  13,  14. 

13.  Who... harm  you — The  general 
experience  of  the  world  is,  that  good 
and  benevolent  men  need  anticipate  no 
injury  from  the  mahco  and  violence 
of  the  wicked.  "Justice,"  says  Plato, 
"causes  concord  and  friendship."  Yet 
there  are  exceptions,  as  the  next  verse 
allows  and  experience  proves.  The 
word  fitfirjTai^  imitators,  is  used  in  six 

other  places  in  the  New  Testament^ 


Lord  is  'against  them  that  do 
evil. 

13  ''And  who  is  he  that  will 
harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good?  14  *  But 
and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake,  happy  are  ye:  and  y  be  not 
afraid  of  their  terror,  neitlier  be 
troubled ; 

15  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God 

3  Greek,  upon. w  Proverbs  16.  7 ;  Hotnana 

8.  2^. a? Matthew  5.  10,  II.  li:  James  1.  12: 

chanter  2.  19;  A.  14. y  Isaiah  8. 12, 13;  Jeie- 

miahl.  8;  John  14.37.    * 

and  in  every  instance  is  connected  witli 
a, person  who  is  to  be  followed,  or  imi- 
tated. It  should  be  so  here;  and  we- 
would  then  read,  if  ye  he  iinitaU/rs  of 
him  that  is  good,  namely,  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  autliority,  however, 
is  strong  for  t^ri'kuTal,  zealots^  which 
Trcgelles,  Alford,  and  Wordsworth 
adopt. 

14.  Suffer  for  righteousness'  sake 
— St.  Peter  drops  the  harm  for  the 
milder  suffer,  which,  in  the  ciiso  sup- 
posed, is  a  blessing  ratlier  than  an  in- 
jury.   The  probable  reference  is  to  an- 
ticipated persecutions  by  authority  of 
the  magistrates.     These  were  part  of 
tlie  inheritance  on  earth.  Mark  x,  30. 
Happy — The  Greek  is  the  blessed  of 
our  Lord's  beatitudes,  the  eigJith  of 
which  is  clearly  alluded  to.  Matt  v,  10. 
In  the  dungeon  and  in  tlie  tlame  they 
would  be"  happy,  or,  which  is  more 
and  higher,  blessed,  in  their  innocence, 
in  their  Lord's  approval,  and  in  the  re- 
ward of  eternal  joy.    Terror — Used 
objectively,  and  pointing  to  attempts 
by  threats  to  frighten  them  into  ai»i»8- 
tasy.    Neither  be  troubled — Be  a«:«- 
tated  by  no  fears  or  apprehension?. 

15.  The  Lord  God — The  proic? 
object  of  fear,  as  opposed  to  terror. 
The  passage  is  from  Isa.  viii,  12,  I'A 
Tregelles,    Tischendorf,    Alford,    nm 
"Wordsworth  read  Christ  for  God,  tlie^ 
last  two  translating  "sanctify  Chris 
flw  the  Lord."    But  it  is  rather  Chris 
wJw  is  the  Lord,   the  Lord  Chrisi 
whom  tiiey  are  instructed  to  sancti 
Enthrone  him  in  your  hearts  for  lif 


and  for  death ;  and  in  jdarm  and  d»ir»-— 
^  ^(ii  \iQ  shall  keep  you  in  quietness  aiM></ 
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in  yonr  hearts :  And  » be  ready  al- 
ways to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness 
and  *  fear:  16  •iHaving  a  good  con- 
science ;  ''thatf  whereas  tliey  speak 
evil  of  you,  as  of  evil  doers,  they 

cPsalm  119.  46;  Acts  4.  8;  Colossians  4.  6; 
S  Titnothy  S.  25. 4  Or,  reverence, 

rest.  The  passage  is  proof  of  the  God- 
]icud  of  Christ. 

2.  Beadiness  for  a  suitable  defence 
of  their  faith,  15,  16. 


ready — For  an  account  to  men, 
while  tlius  having  supreme  regard  for 
Clirist.  Always — No  exception  as  to 
time.  An  answer — An  apology,  in  the 
old  sense  of  a  defence  of  what  is  true, 
with  a  refutation  of  ohjcctions.  St. 
Paul's  speech  before  Agrippa  (Acts 
xxvi)  is  a  masterly  specimen.  Every 
. .  .asketh  —  Honest  inquu*ers  should 
receive  Instruction;  cavillers  andrevil- 
ers  are  entitled  only  to  silence.  Matt. 
vii,  6;  xxvii,  12.  But  probably  magis- 
trates are  especially  meant.  A  rea- 
son— ^An  intelligent,  rational  account 
The  Romish  response  of  "I  believe 
because  the  Church  beheves,"  is  thus 
repudiated  beforehand.  Of  the  hope 
— ^That  is,  of  eternal  glory,  involving 
the  basis  of  truth  in  fact  and  doctrine, 
upon  .which  it  rests.  The  answer  thus 
became  a  defence  of  Christianity  itself, 
seldom,  indited,  with  the  learning  and 
power  of  a  St  Paul,  a  Justin  Martyr, 
or  a  Tertullian,  but  always  with  intel- 
Ugence  an4  reason.  Meekness — ^With 
clearness  and  firmness,  but  (so  the  old- 
est MSS.  read)  with  modesty  in  speech 
and  bearing,  and  not  with  insolence  or 
arrogance.  Pear — ^Due  respect  to  the 
interrogator. 

16.  A  good  conscience — A  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude.  The  correct 
life  agreeing  with  the  spoken  defence 
would  powerfully  tend  to  make  all 
calumniators  ashamed.  In  Christ 
— St  Peter's  idea  of  good  conduct  is 
far  higher  than  a.  mere  worldly,  dead 
morality.  It  centres  in  Christ ;  and  in 
personal  union  by  faith  witli  him  the 
balieTer  lives,  walks,  and  acts. 

Vol,  v.— 14 


may  be  ashamed  that  falsely  accuse 
your  good  conversation  in  Christ. 
17  For  it  is  better,  if  tfie  will 
of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for 
well-doing,  than  for  evil-doing, 
1§  For  Christ  also  hath  *once  suf- 
fered for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 

a  Hebrews  13.  IS. b  Titus  3.  8 ;  chapter  2. 12. 

0  Romansd.  6 ;  Hebrews  9. 26 ;  chapter  2. 21 ;  4. 1. 

3.  The  excellence  of  suffering 
Innocently  stated,  and  illustrated 
in  the  suffering  and  triumph  of 
Christ,  17-22. 

17.  Better — ^It  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able that,  if  suffering  befalls,  as  it  most 
likely  will,  it  be  on  account  of  a  godly 
life  rather  than  for  crime.  This  is  an 
axiom  in  Christian  ethics.  If  the  will 
— ^Literally,  if  ihe  mil  of  God  shovM  will, 
(the  former  being  the  will  itself,  the 
latter  the  will  acting,)  that  is,  for  high 
reasons,  for  the  sake  of  either  tliem- 
selves  or  his  cause,  to  place  them 
where  suffering  would  ensue. 

18.  Christ  sdso — As  well  as  your- 
selves. Once — Once  for  all ;  perhaps 
also  intimating  that  their  suffering 
might  be  in  like  manner,  once,  or  at 
least  that  soon  they  would  look  back 
upon  it  in  that  hght.  Suffered — On 
the  cross,  freely,  voluntarily,  doing 
the  will  of  God,  and  for  no  fault  of  his 
own.  For  sins — On  account  of,  or 
in  relation  to,  sins,  that  is,  in  expia- 
tion of  them.  The  preposition  Trepi, 
for,  radically  signifies  a/round,  in  the 
relation  of  circumference  to  centre,  the 
action  being  from  above.  (See  Curtius, 
466, 6.)  It  represents  Christ  throwing 
himself  down  upon  and  around  sins  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  falling  curse 
of  the  broken  law  would  surely  strike 
him.  In  the  Septuagint,  nepl  ufiapTtuv 
is  used  more  than  sixty  times  to  repre- 
sent sin-offerings.  Its  use  here  sliows 
that  Christ  made  atonement  for  sins, 
by  suffering  in  the  stead  of  tliose  foi- 
whom  he  offered  himself  a  siicrilace. 
The  just — llathcr,  A  just  j)erson  for 
U7ijtisi  persons ;  one  righteous  man  for 
a  world  of  the  unrighteous.  Tin;  terms 
just  and  unjust  express  a  relation  to 
law,  and  are  exact  opposites.  Christ, 
the  iimoceiit  uuOl  ^uAWci^'a*^  ^<5i^  ^^^  >a^ 
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just,  that  he  mifrht  brinj^  us  to 


</ 2  Corinthians  13.  4. 


condemned  criminal  in  the  stead  of 
the  wicked  and  guilty.    The  preposi- 
tion vTTfp,  here  rendered  fvr^  is  used  to 
represent  a  bending  oroefi'  one  to  protect, 
defend,  and  avert  injury.    (Winer,  47, 
5, 1.)    Christ  did  this  by  letting  the  in- 
jury fall  upon  himself)  interj^osing  be- 
tween the  stroke  of  justice  and  the 
sinner,  and  receiving  in  his  own  per- 
son, in  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  a  suf- 
fering on  account  of  sin.    This,  surely, 
was  most  blessed  suffering  iu  well 
doing;  and  his  followers  may  well 
take  courage  to  suffer  patiently  in  his 
cause.    But  a  still  more  glorious  view 
is  presented,  showing  the  intent  of 
this  suffering.    That  he  might  bring 
U8  to  God — Does  this  mean  that  he 
might  bring  us,  after  the  final  judg- 
ment, together  with  himself  into  heav- 
en?  Or,  that  he  might  bring  us  into  a 
state  of  reconciliation  and  communion 
witli  Grod  in  this  world  ?   Dean  Alford, 
quoting  Bengel,   adopts    the   former 
view,  as  though  it  were  the  only  pos- 
sible one;   and  it  evidently  accords 
with  his  interpretation  of  what  fol- 
lows.   It  is  true  that  Christ  will  bring 
all  saved  souls  to  heaven ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  taught  here.    We  pre- 
fer the  second  view,  as  bringing  the 
death  of  Christ  into  close  connexion 
with  its  results,  as  in  chap,  i,  3,  21 ; 
ii,  24;  Col.  1,  21,  and  elsewhere.    It 
also  precisely  accords  with  the  use  of 
the  noun  irpoaayuy^^  access^  in  H^om. 
V,  2  ;  Eph.  ii,  18 ;  iii,  12 ;  and,  further, 
sustains  the  parallel  in  chap,  ii,  21. 
Indeed,  it  is  what  our  Lord  said,  (John 
xii,  32,)  that  if  he  were  lifted  up  he 
would  draw  all  unto  himself.    Being 
put  to  death  —  Aorist:  Havirig  been 
put  to  death.    The  participles  OavaTu- 
Oelg  and  ^uoirotrjOeig  are  connected  with 
bring  us  to  Qod,  as  explanatory  of 
the  means  whereby  we,  uxjust,  alien- 
•  ated,  and  afar  off,  are  brought  into 
peace  with  him.    Besides  the  antitli- 
esis  between  them,  there  is  anotJior 
between    aapKi   and   irvev/iaTi.      The 
clause  literally  reads,  put  to  death  in- 
deed in  Jieshy  hunt  quickened  in,  or  by, 
a^pin/,    Aa  to  put  to  death,  tliere  is\ 


God,  "^  beiutj  put  to  death  ^  in  the 


«  Colossians  1.  21. 22. 


no  difficulty      Flesh — If.  tljis  word 
means  Clirist's  lody,  then  spirit  must 
mean  his  human  spirit,  which,  as  wo 
shall  see,  the  word  quickened  will 
not  allow;   yet  the  assumption  that 
as  only  the  body  died,  aait^  iriust  per- 
force signify  body,  has  led  to  the  wild- 
est vagaries  in  both  interpretation  and 
theology.    The  word  is  a  common  ono 
to  designate  our  Lord's  entire  human- 
ity, embracing  both  body  and  souL 
"  The  Word  was  made  flesh^  John 
i,  14.     "  Of  his  loins  according  to  the 
fleshy  Acts  ii,  30.     "  Of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  fleshy   Rom. 
i,  3.     "  In  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.^^ 
Rom.  viii,  3.     "  God  was  manifest  in 
thQfl^h:'  1  Tim.  iii,  16.    "  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the.;?e57i."  2  John  7.     Com- 
pare John  xvii,  2 ;  Acts  ii,  17 ;  Romans 
iii,  20 ;  Ephesians  ii,  15 ;  1  Peter  i,  24 ; 
1  John  iv,  2,  for  a  similar  use  of  tlie 
word.    Christ  was  put  to  death  cls  a 
man.    Death  dealt  with  him  as  witli 
any   other   man,   separating,   in   the 
usual  way,  the  soul  from  the  body,  and 
subjecting  him  to  all  the  conditions  of 
dying.    No  reason  appears,  therefore, 
for  a  specific  statement  that  he  died 
in  his  hody^  leaving  as  true  in  his  spe- 
cial case  the  universal  fact  that  the 
spirit  did  not  die.     The  meaning,  then, 
is,  he  was  put  to  death  in  his  hi^maa 
nature.     Quickened  —  The  word  so 
translated  is  used  in  eleven  other  places 
in  the  New  Testament.     In  seven, 
Jolm  V,  21,  (twice ;)  Romans  iv,  17 ; 
viii,  11 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22,  3^,  45,  it  refers 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  in 
three,  John  vi,  63 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  GaL 
iii,  21,  to  giving  spiritual  life;   and 
once,  1  Tim.  vi,  13,  to  God  as  the  life- 
giver.    In  every  case  it  means  to  inake 
alivey  to  give  life  where  it  before  h:id 
ceased  to  be,  or  had  not  bt-en,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  exact  signification  of  the 
word.     Those  expositors  who  under- 
stand by  TTVEv/xa  the  human  spirit,  are 
compelled  here  to  invent  new  defini- 
tions for  this  word.    Some,  like  Steiger 
and  Bloomfield,  understand  preserved 
alivej  which  tlie  word  never  means; 
and  \il\ieh.  would  only  make  St  Pctei 
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flesh,  but  'quickened  hy  the  Spirit: 


/Romans  1.4; 


record  a  fact  common  to  all  who  die,  as 
a  siugular  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
Christ   Wordsworth  says, "His human 
spirit,  being  liberated  by  death  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  acquired  new  life 
hy  decUh ;  it  gained  new  powers  of  mo- 
tion." etc     This  is  urdoubtedly  true, 
and  no  less  universally  true  of  all  souls 
on  their  escape  from  the  body ;  but 
the  word  never  means  an  increase  of 
life  where  life  already  exists.    Alford 
correctly  insists  that  the  word  means 
"brought  to  life;"   but  he  explains, 
Christ  "  ceased  to  live  a  fleshly  mortal 
life,  began  to  live  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion life,"  which,  true  enough  as  to  the 
first  half,  has  no  foundation  in  fact 
ior  the  second  half  until  the  morning 
of  the  third  day.    The  plain  and  nec- 
essary meaning  of  quickened  is,  that 
something  pertaining    to    our  Lord, 
which  had  once  lived,  was  restored  to 
life^  or  that  something  that  had  never 
lived  was  brought  into  being  and  con- 
nected with  him.    Of  the  latter  we 
have  no  intimation,  and  the  former 
was  realized  in  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.     Any   other  meaning   de- 
stroys the  antithesis.    The  Spirit — 
This  refers  (1)  to  our  Lord's  human 
spirit,  (2)  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  (3)  to 
his  divine  nature.    As  to  the  first,  the 
human  spirit  of  Christ  had  not  died ; 
it,  therefore,    was    not    made    alive. 
Doubtless  on  its  emancipation  from 
the  body  by  death  it  became  more  free 
and  untrammelled;   but  neither  this 
nor  any  supposed  change  in  the  mode 
or  sphere  of  its  existence  fulfils  the 
o:)n(fition  required  in  made  alive.    It 
iollows  that  spirit  is  not  the  object  of 
the  participle  quickened.    Nor  had 
Christ's  human  spirit  any  power  to 
raise  liim  from  the  dead,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  quickened  signifies.   (2.)  It 
would  not  be  dogmatically  erroneous 
to  understand  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  although  no  express  passage 
ascribes  tlie  resurrection  of  Clirist  to 
him.     Eor,  tliough  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  it  is  a  well-known  truth 
that  God's  works  are  wrouglit  by  the 
U0I7  Ghost;  and  wo  arc  taught  that 


19   By  which  also  he  went  and 


Romans  8.  lU 


Christ  "  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  (Matt  xii,  28 ;)  gave  "  com 
raandments  unto  the  apostles  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  (Acts  i,  2 ;)  and  hj 
his  Spirit  inspired  the  prophets,  chap. 
i,  11.  But,  (3,)  wo  prefer  to  understand 
Christ's  divine  natv/re^  partly  because 
it  fills  out  the  contrast,  and  partly  be- 
cause whatever  is  done  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  reality  his  work.  Thus 
he  will  raise  believers  at  the  last  day, 
(John  vi,  40,  44,  54;)  but  St  Paul 
teaches  that  it  will  be  done  by  the  in- 
dwelling Holy  Spirit  in  them.  Rom. 
viii,  11.  This  rounds  out  the  double 
antithesis :  put  to  death  indeed  as  to  his 
hwnan  nature^  but  made  alive  by  his  di^ 
vine  nature.  It  is  urged,  (as  in  Lange,) 
as  a  grammatical  objection  to  this 
view,  that  the  two  datives  are  evident 
ly  parallel,  and  must  have  the  same 
sense.  The  reply  is,  that  tliis  is  a  beg- 
ging of  the  whole  question  that  com- 
pels  quickened  to  take  a  meaning 
which  it  never  has ;  and  that  the  true 
rule  is,  that  the  force  of  the  datives  is 
fixed  by  the  meaning  of  the  two  par- 
ticiples. The  resurrection  is  referred 
to  again  in  verse  21,  but  in  another 
connexion  and  for  another  purpose, 
namely,  to  show  how  baptism  saves ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  too  remote  for  the 
present  inquiry  as  to  how  the  suffering 
of  Christ  brings  us  to  God.  Our  Lord 
was  put  to  death,  and  thus  made 
atonement,  but  his  dying  simply  ex- 
piated sin.  As  God-man  he  was  dead; 
and,  though  his  human  soul  still  lived 
in  union  with  his  divine  nature,  while 
held  in  the  bonds  of  death  ho  ^vas 
powerless  to  apply  the  beneSts  c^  his 
dying.  By  his  resurreclicL  Le  be- 
Ciime  "  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  liv* 
ing,"  (Rom.  xiv,  9,)  and  won  thatpow* 
er.  An  exact  parallel  is,  "  Was  deliv- 
ered for  our  offences,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification."  Rora.  iv.  25. 
Thus  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  agree. 

19.  By  which — Better,    In  which^ 
namely,  his  pre-existent  divine  nature. 
He    went  —  Literally,   having    gone. 
Alford    suppoaci  \o\ia\   \.x\i^^\a\^w^^ 
and  personal  pi*eaLch.vv\^  *,  \iV3X  \\\^  <:>>»» 
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^preaclied  unto  the  spirits  "^in  pris- 

^Chap.  1.13:  4.6.    * 

is  parallelled  in  Epii.ii,  17,  "And  carao 

[by  tlie  Holy  Spirit]  and  preached 
through  the  apostles]  peace  to  you 
which  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that 
were  nigh."  So  Christ  went  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  preached,  through 
Noah,  to  the  antediluviaus.  He  is  the 
Jehovah  who  sent  his  Spirit  to  do  his 
office  of  awaking  to  repentance  the  un- 
godly of  that  generation,  (Gren.  vi,  3,) 
and  to  speak  through  Noah.  Preached 
' — This  is  not  evayysM^u^  the  ordinary 
word  for  preaching  the  gospel,  but 
Kijpvaau,  to  proclaim  as  a  herald^  to  pub- 
lish^ to  announce^  to  preach.  It  is  used 
sixty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  every  instance  what  is  preached  or 
pubUshed  must  be  sought  in  the  con- 
text. It  never,  in  itself,  means  to 
preach  the  gospel.  The  spirits  in 
prison — The  disembodied  spirits  of 
men  who  had  been  disobedient. .  .in 
the  days  of  Noah,  and  were  in  pris- 
on at  the  time  when  St.  Peter  wrote. 
The  object  is  to  identify  the  men  to 
whom  Christ  preached ;  and  they  are 
spoken  of  as  they  were  at  the  time, 
not  of  the  preaching,  but  of  this  iden- 
tification. The  word  prison  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  denotes  the  de- 
partment of  hades  in  which  the  wick- 
ed are  shut  up,  2  Pet.  ii,  4 ;  Jude  6 ; 
Kev.  XX,  7.  To  these  persons,  when 
on  the  earth,  Noah,  "a  preacher  of 
righteousness,"  (2  Pet.  ii,  5,)  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
preached  the  law  of  repentance  and 
godly  hving  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  preached  in  vain.  That 
the  apostle  never  dreamed  of  them  as 
enjoying  in  their  prison  a  second  day 
of  grace,  is  plain  from  his  mention  of 
them  as,  like  the  fallen  angels,  a  speci- 
men of  those  who  are  reserved  (guard- 
ed in  prison)  unto  the  day  of  judgment^ 
and  a  proof  as  well  of  the  certain  per- 
dition of  the  ungodly,  2  Pet.  ii,  4-9. 
The  purpose  of  this  digression  was  to 
show  that  the  Christ  who  suffered  and 
rose  again,  strove,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world,  to  bring  men  to  God, 
as  wgW  a.8  in  the  days  of  his  passion ; 
saidj  perhapSf  also,   as  Wordswoilh 


on;     ftO  Which   sometime  were 

AIsalah42.7;  49.  9;  61. 1. 

suggests,  to  confute  tlie  notion  of  cer- 
tain heretics  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  less  merciful  than  the 
God  of  the  New. 

This  passage  has  received  very  va- 
rious interpretations,  from  Augustine 
downward;  but  the  weight  of  inter- 
pretation seems  to  accord  with  thai 
above  given.  The  descent  into  hell, 
with  its  object,  some  have  thought 
they  found  hero;  and  the  theories 
thence  resulting  very  widely  differ. 
Some  hold  that  Christ  entered  para- 
dise and  triumphantly  announced  his 
completed  redemption;  others  add  tc 
this,  the  release  of  the  Old  Testameu: 
saints;  some  hold  that  he  went  to 
Tartarus  as  conqueror  and  judge,  de- 
nouncing condemnation  upon  tlie  un- 
godly there  confined ;  others,  that,  as 
redeemer  and  judge,  he  preached  to 
both  the  good  and  the  bad ;  and  others 
still,  as  Alford,  "Fronmiiller  in  Lange, 
and  Wordsworth,  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  of  salvation  to  the  ungodly  an- 
tediluvians ;  the  last  insisting  that  it 
was  a  unique  case,  and  not  repeated  or 
continued,  and  the  first,  that  it  is  con- 
tinued to  others  who  die  impenitent. 

Upon  this  we  remark:  1.  That 
Christ  "  descended  into  hell,"  (liades,) 
though  not  directly  asserted  in  this  pas- 
sage, nor  other  scripture,  appears  plain- 
ly from  the  use  of  Psa.  xvi,  1 0  by  St. 
Peter  in  Acts  ii,  27-31.  That  his  hu- 
man soul,  released  from  its  connexion 
with  the  body  by  death,  entered  the 
world  of  departed  spirits,  as  do  the 
souls  of  all  men,  and  was  subject  to 
all  the  laws  and  conditions  of  that 
world  until  the  third  morning,  is  a 
true  doctrine.  But  let  it  not  be  made 
to  carry  what  does  not  belong  to  it 
The  one  important  point  in  it  is,  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  did  not  remain  in 
that  world,  but  on  the  third  day  came 
forth  for  the  resurrection.  Yet,  be  it 
remembered,  our  Lord  was  in  paradise, 
the  blessed  side  of  hades,  wliither  the 
penitent  thief  accompanied  him,  as 
was  promised  on  the  cross, 

2.  Of  Christ's  employment  in  that 
\^ot\^^Q  \rd.N^  \i<^  \iLtlmation,  unless 
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iu  the  present  passage,  which  our  iri- 
tcrprotation,  necessitated  by  the  force 
of  the  word  quickened,  forbids,     lie 
entered  that  world  as  do  other  men, 
with  the  humble,  prayerful  cry  upon 
his   lips,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,"  (Luke  xxiii,  46,) 
and  with  the  limitations  of  a  man,  as 
he  had  passed  his  whole  earthly  life. 
That  saints  and  angels  welcomed  him 
as  personally,  though  not  yet  official- 
1 V,  victorious,  and  that  he  partook  of 
a  higher  bliss  tlian  when  on  earth,  we 
can  well  believe.     But  not  even  his 
human  soul  could  bridge  over  the  aw- 
ful, impassable  gulf  between  paradise 
and   the   prison-house   of    hades,    of 
which   Father  Abraham  said  to  the 
rich  man,   "  They  which  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you,  cannot;  neither 
can  they  pass  to  us,  that  woiild  come 
from  tlience."    Luke  xvi,  26.    This  is 
one   of  the  inexorable  laws   of  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  which  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  theories  forget  when 
they   imagine  Christ's   human   spirit 
crossing  to  preach  to  the  lost,  or  the 
lost  accepting  salvation  and  passing 
the  **  great  gulf  "  into  paradise,  which 
our  Lord  himself,  in  the  words  cited, 
declares  imposs-ible. 

3.  If  Christ,  iu  person,  preached  in 
hades  to  tlie  antediluvians  there  im- 
prisoned, by  the  well-known  law,  ex- 
ceptio  probat  regiUam  —  the  exception 
proves  the  rule — the  specification  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  preached,  name- 
ly, the  disobedient  of  Noah's  time,  ex- 
cludes all  others  from  the  message. 
This  view  suggests  at  once  most  se- 
rious difficulties.  Why  preach  to  the 
antediluvians  of  Noah's  time,  whom 
St.  Peter  classes  with  fallen  angels 
and  Sodomites,  reserved  untO  judg- 
ment, (2  Pet.  ii,  4r-9,)  and  not  to  all 
antediluvians?  and,  indeed,  why  to 
antediluvians  alone,  and  not  to  all 
who  have  died  disobedient?  How 
should  the  selection  be  so  effected  as 
to  exclude  others  from  the  hearing  ? 
"What  was  the  nature  of  the  procla- 
mation ?  Was  it  a  message  of  wrath 
or  of  mercy  ?  If  salvation  was  offered, 
why  to  those  particular  sinners  who 
had  so  persistently  sinned  against 
light  and  long-suffering,  to  the   ex- 


clusion of  all  other  sinners?  And 
what  would  be  the  judgment  of  tliose 
excluded  upon  the  partiid  goodness 
which  made  so  hmited  an  offer? 
These  are  pertinent  questions  that 
should  be  answered  before  the  theory 
is  accepted. 

4.  These  representations  of  Christ 
entering  the  world  of  spirits  as  a  tri- 
umnbant  conqueror,  and  there  doing 
the  work  of  judge  and  saviour,  over- 
look the  important  fact  that  he  was 
still  in  his  state  of  humiliation.  "  Be- 
ing found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedi- 
ent unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."  Phil,  ii,  8.  He  had  volunta- 
rily gone  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  self-humiliation  in  his  death  on 
the  cross,  and  there  he  remained  un- 
til the  moment  of  his  resurrection, 
the  beginning  of  his  exaltation. 
Death  was  conqueror,  and  still  held 
liim  in  its  grasp.  The  shame  of  the 
cross  was  upon  him.  The  curse  which 
he  took  upon  himself  had  crushed 
him  in  the  sight  of  the  universe; 
and  he  still  lay  under  it  where  he  fell. 
The  atonement,  in  itself,  was  com- 
plete in  his  dying ;  but,  however  ex- 
ultingly  the  wonderful  story,  soon  to 
be  made  glorious,  might  be  told  in 
paradise,  its  application,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  it  as  an  accomplished  and 
valid  fact,  required  the  precedent  de- 
liverance from  the  curse  by  the  res- 
urrection. Only  so,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
was  the  "all  power"  (Matt,  xxviii,  18) 
won  to  authoritatively  condemn  as 
judge,  or  to  offer  mercy  as  redeemer. 
Then,  indeed,  was  he  Conqueror  and 
Lord;  and  with  an  authority  to  be 
gainsaid  by  none,  his  salvation  cculd 
tlienceforth  be  preached.  Some,  in- 
deed, hold  that  his  preaching  in  hades 
was  after  his  resurrection;  but  not 
even  that  view  can  remove  the  diffi- 
culties, nor  can  it  bo  gathered  from 
this  passage. 

5.  The  doctrine  here  dissented  from 
is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  confines  its  offers  of  salva- 
tion to  the  present  life,  aud  connects 
the  decisions  of  the  final  judgment 
with  the  characters  and  acts  of  men  as 
they  are  in  tliis  world,  viwvi  wo^^-^^xX^ss^ 
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ilisobedient,  *when  once  the  long- 
suflfering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noali,  while  ''tlie  ark  wiis 
a  preparing, '  wherein  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls  were  saved  by  water. 
21  "The  like  figure  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us, 
(not  the  putting  away  of  "the  tilth 
of  tlie  flesh,  °but  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God,)  Pby 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Clirist: 

i  Gen.  6.  8, 5, 13. k  Heb.  11. 7. 1  Gen.  7. 7; 

8l  18;  2  Pet.  2.  6. mEpli.  5.  26. n  Titus 

I.  o. oKom.  10.  10. p  Chap.  1.  8. tfPsa. 

may  be  formed  after  death.  See  Matt, 
vii,  21-23;  x,32,33;  xxv,  31-46;  Mark 
viii,  38  ;  Luke  xvi,  25,  26 ;  Rom.  ii,  6  ; 
2  Cor.  V,  10 ;  Heb.  ix,  27 ;  Rev.  ii,  10. 
An  interpretation  which  is  at  war  with 
the  analogy  of  faith  cannot  be  safe  or 
true. 

20.  Disobedient — ^They  disbelieved 
the  preaching  of  Noah,  and  disobeyed 
his  calls  to  repentance.  Waited — 
Literally,  was  waitifig ;  and  it  contin- 
ued to  wait  for  their  repenting  through 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  when  the 
end  came.  Pew — Only  eight;  very 
few  compared  with  the  vast  number 
that  might  have  escaped.  Were  saved 
— From  destruction  by  the  flood,  by 
means  of  the  water  which  bore  up 
the  ark. 

21.  The  like  figure  whereunto — 
Better,  Whichy  in  its  antitype.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  flood  is  the  type,  the  thing 
pretiguring ;  the  water  which  becomes 
baptism  is  the  antitype,  the  thing  pre- 
figured. Noah,  believing  and  obeying, 
(Heb.  xi,  7,)  was  saved  by  the  type ; 
us,  believing  and  obeying,  baptism, 
the  antitype,  is  now  saving.  But  the 
apostle  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  bap- 
tism saves,  not  by  a  mere  external  ap- 
plication of  water  in  cleansing  the 
body,  not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  symbolically, 
representing  the  cleansing  of  the  soul. 
"Baptismal  regeneration,"  therefore, 
can  be  only  a  symboUcal  regeneration. 
The  answer — The  response  of  the  soul 
consecrating  itself  to  God,  and  earnestly 
seeking  toward  him  for  salvation.  The 
word  iicans  both  inquiry  and  answer^ 

and  js  used  for  the  acamination  of 


22  Wlio  is  gone  into  heaven,  and 
1  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  'an- 
gels and  authorities  and  powers 
being  made  subject  unto  him. 

CHAPTER  ly. 

FORASMUCH  then  "as  Christ 
hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh, 
arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind :  for  ''he  that  hath  suf- 
fered iu  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 

110. 1 :  Rom.  8. 84 ;  Eph.  1. 80 ;  Col.  3. 1 :  Heb.  1.  S. 

rRora.  8.  38;  1  Cor.  15.  W;  Eph.  1.  21. — 

a  Chap.  3. 18.  —  6  Gal.  6.  24;  Col.  3.  8, 6. 

candidates  for  baptism.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  very  early  formula:  "Dost 
thou  separate  thyself  from  Satan?" 
"  I  separate  myself."  "  Dost  thou  de- 
vote thyself  to  Christ?"  "I  devote 
myself."  The  answer  then  would  be 
(see  Bloomfield)  the  promise  to  live 
righteously  and  holily,  so  as  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God.  This  is  the  literal  "regenera- 
tion." By  the  resurrection  —  The 
risen  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
baptizes  and  saves  spiritually  and  real- 
ly, and  gives  efficiency  to  baptism  with 
water  to  save  symbolically. 

22.  Gone  into  heaven — At  his  as- 
cension, to  take  his  place  as  crowned 
King,  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
exercise  kingly  power  in  bringing  men 
to  God.  The  right  hand — The  place 
of  highest  honour,  to  which  God  exalt- 
ed him.  See  notes  on  Acts  xii,  55,  and 
Rom.  viii,  34.  Made  sul^ect  —  To 
him,  the  glorified  God-man,  as  supreme 
Lord.  Whether,  as  Steiger  considers, 
the  authorities  be  reigning  authori- 
ties, and  the  powers  acting  powers, 
we  know  not  But  see  notes  on  Roiu. 
vUi,  38 ;  Eph.  i,  21 ;  and  CoL  ii,  15. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

4.  Christ's  exajnple,  also,  of  holi- 
ness to  be  followed,  1-6. 

1.  Christ  hath  suffered — Cha{(tcr 
iii,  18.  Arm  yourselves — As  a  sol- 
dier called  to  a  warfare.  The  same 
mind — The  same  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  suffering  innocently  and  in 
God's  cause,  that  Christ  manifested. 
For — Some  understand  this  clause,  of 
^  the  believer's  identification  with  Christ 
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Bin ;  3  '  That  he  no  longer  <*  should 
live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh 
to  the  lusts  of  men,  •  but  to  the  will 
of  G(»d.  3  f  For  the  time  past  of 
our  life  may  suffice  us  «fto  have 
wrouglit  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 
>vhen  we  wall^ed  in  lascivionsness, 
lusts,   excess  of  wine,  revellings, 

e  Romans  14.  7. ef  GalatiaQS  2.  90;  chap- 
ter 1.  14. tfJohn  1.  13;  Romans  6.  11:  2  Co- 
rinthians 5.  15;  Jaiues  L  K — -fEzekielU.6i 
AcU  17. 30. 

in  his  suffering  and  death,  as  in  Eomans 
vi,  7-11,  and  Galatians  ii,  20.  But 
this  is  too  Pauline  for  St.  Peter's 
style  of  expression ;  and,  besides,  the 
words  hardly  admit  of  it  Referred 
to  Christ  himself,  it  states,  as  a  fact, 
the  rest  from  sin  that  followed  his 
Buffering,  and  presents  a  valid  reason 
for  the  arming,  namely,  that  they, 
having  the  same  purpose,  should 
likewise  have  no  more  to  do  with 
sin. 

2.  That... live — Rather,  so  as  no 
more  to  live;  this  the  end  in  arming. 
Lusts  of  men — Making,  not  the  base 
desires  of  ungodly  men  their  law,  but 
the  will  of  Gkxl,  and  his  will  alone, 
for  the  rest  of  their  earthly  life. 

3.  The  will  of  the  Gentiles — 
BovXyfia,  in  contrast  with  deXyfia, 
will  of  God.  The  latter  has  more  of 
authority,  the  former  is  here  more  ex- 
pressive of  strong  desire,  which  the 
Gentiles  would  persuade  Christians 
to  follow  again  as  before  conversion. 
But  the  apostle  tells  them,  sujfflcient 
is  Qie  time  past  to  have  wrought  that 
which  they  would  have  you  still 
do,  and  may  try  to  compel  you  to  do. 
When  we  walked  —  The  habitual 
Gentile  conduct.  The  passage  shows 
those  addressed,  even  if  Jews,  had 
been  liable  to  Grentile  vices.  Las- 
civiousness  —  Unbridled  conduct;  a 
general  term,  with  its  particulars  fol- 
lowing. Lusts  —  Sensual  impurity. 
Sxcess  of  wine — Swillings  of  wine ; 
beastly  drunkenness.  Revellings — 
Night  carousals ;  going,  after  supper, 
into  the  streets  with  torchea,  frolic, 
and  drunken  songs.  Banquetings — 
Drinking  bouts.  Abominable — Law- 
less.   All  idolatry   is  against  God's 


banquetings,  and  abominable  idol- 
atries :  4  Wherein  they  think  it 
strange  that  ye  run  not  with  then^ 
to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  ''speak- 
ing evil  of  you  :  6  Who  shall  give 
account  to  him  tiiat  is  ready  *to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
tt  For,  for  this  cause  ^  was  the  gos- 

^Eph.  2.  2;  4.  17:  1  Thess.  4.  5;  Tliut  i,  8; 

chap.  1.  14. /(Acts  13.  45;  18.  6:  chap.  8.  16. 

»  Acts  10.  42;  17.  81 ;  Rom.  14. 10, 12;  1  Cor. 

15. 51. 52 ;  2  Tim.  4. 1 ;  J  ames  5. 9. k  Chap.  8. 19. 

law ;  but  in  this  connexion,  doubtless, 
are  included  the  obscene  and  filthy 
practices  at  many  of  the  idol  feasts. 

4.  Think  it  strange — ^Are  surprised 
at  the  strange  sight  of  men  who  aie 
not  rushing  with  them  into  the  same 
sink  of  debauchery.  Speaking  evil — 
Literally^  blaspJieming :  railing  at  them 
for  their  singularity,  and  slandering 
them  as  enemies  of  society;  abusing 
Christianity  for  requiring  a  dilBEerent 
life,  and  reviling  the  Christ  whom  they 
served.  It  was  natural  that  these 
heathen  should  thus  vent  their  vexa- 
tion ;  ungodly  men  sometimes  do  the 
same  thing  now. 

5.  Give  account — Since  these  prof- 
ligates and  revilers  must  render  an 
account  to  Christ,  his  maligned  and 
sufEering  people  may  safely  letive  their 
vindication  in  his  hands,  following  his 
own  example,  chapter  ii,  23.  Ready 
to  Judge — The  blessed  side  of  Christ's 
readiness  for  his  second  advent,  St. 
Peter  sets  forth  in  liis  speech  in  Sol- 
omon's porch.  Acts  iii,  19,  20.  And 
he  is,  on  his  part,  fully  prepared  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  judgment  throne, 
as  he  has  ever  been  since  the  apostle 
wrote.  Not  the  nearness  of  the  event, 
but  its  certainty,  is  intended.  The 
quick  and  the  dead — It  obviates  no 
difficulty  to  take  these  words  figura- 
tively. They  must,  we  think,  be  taken 
in  their  usual  sense,  aa  in  Acts  x,  42, 
Romans  xiv,  9,  and  2  Timothy  iv,  1, 
meaning  those  who  are  living  when 
Clirist  comes,  and  thuje  who  are  then 
dead. 

6.  For — That  the  dead  are  to  bo 
judged,  is  the  particular  statement, 
the  reuson  for  which  is  now  to  be  as- 
signed.   Pot  thi&  c^co&e — -YTk-NVs^  <A 
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pel  preached  also  to  them  that  are 
dead,  that  they  might  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  tlie  liesh,  but 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit. 
7  But  *the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  liand:  "be  ye  therefore  sober, 

2 Matt  24.  rH;  Rom.  13.  13:  PiiU.  4.  5;  Heb. 

10.  25;  James  5.  8:  3  Fet.  8.  9;  1  John  2.  18. 

f7«Mutt.  2H.  41;  Luke  21.  34;  CoU  4.  2;  chapter 
1. 13. n  Col.  3. 14 ;  Ueb.  13. 1. 

the  judgment.  We  agree  with  Alford 
that  dead,  here,  is,  as  in  verse  5,  the 
physically  dead,  and  not,  as  "Words- 
worth, the  "  dead  in  sins ; "  but  he 
is  in  error  in  liolding  its  equal  com- 
I)rehensi<)n  in  both  verses.  For  in 
verse  5  it  is  universal;  in  this  verse 
we  are  told,  (hterally,)  it  was  evangel- 
ized to  deads — that  is,  tliat  part  of  all 
the  dead  (note  on  Luke  xx,  35)  to 
whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  saying 
nothing  of  that  part  to  whom  it  was 
not  preaclied.  We  reject  the  view  of 
Alford  and  others  that  the  reference  is 
to  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  men 
after  death,  which  is  nowhere  taught 
in  Scripture,  and  contradicts  its  whole 
tenor.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  men 
when  living,  who  are  now  dead  \  just 
as  it  would  be  perfectly  correct  to 
say  that  it  was  preached  to  saints  in 
glory,  or  to  souls  that  are  in  perdition ; 
meaning,  that  it  was  preached  to  them 
when  here  on  tlie  earth.  The  aorist 
shows  its  cessation.  We  think,  more- 
over, that  judged,  in  both  verses,  must 
refer  to  the  same  judge  and  the  same 
judgment-day.  This  sweeps  away  a 
whole  class  of  expositions.  Judged 
according  to  men  —  The  gospel  is 
preached  to  men  with  reference  to,  and 
for  the  sake  of,  their  living  holily,  and 
being  prepared  for  the  judgment.  They 
who  are  dead  when  Christ  comes, 
will  be  judged  according  to  men  who 
arc  still  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  as  sure- 
ly, and  upon  the  same  righteous  prin- 
ciples, as  they  will  be  who  are  living 
at  his  advent.  Live  according  to 
God — A  true,  spiritual,  and  lioly  life 
in  this  world,  and  a  ^life  of  glory  in 
heaven,  even  such  a  life  as  he  re- 
quires and  gives  to  aU  who  obey  his 
gospel. 


and  watch  unto  prayer.  8  "And 
above  all  things  have  fervent  char- 
ity among  yourselves  :  for* charity 
*  shall  cover  tlie  multitude  of  sins. 
9  p  Use  hospitality  one  to  another 
*i  without  grudging.    lO  ^  As  every 

o  Pro  V.  10. 12 ;  1  Cor.  13. 7 ;  James  5. 20. 1  Or, 

wiU. pRora.  12.  13;  Heb.  13.  2. ffS  Cor. 

9.  7;  Phil.  - -         

1  Cor.  4.  7. 


3. 14;  Philemon  14. rRom.  13.  6; 


5.  The  cominfiT  end  of  all  thingrs,  en- 
forcing' this  law  of  holiness,  7-11. 

7.  The  end  of  all  things — ^Abso- 
lutely, in  the  final  consummation.    To 
refer  this  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  as- 
sumes  an  unlikely  interest  in   tliat 
event  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  St. 
Peter   is  writing,   and  furnishes  no 
proper  basis  for  the  exhortations  which 
follow.    At  hand — Not  in  time,  but 
in  the  apostle's  vivid  conception  of 
eternal  realities.   He  has  himself  given 
us  the  divine  arithmetic  by  which  he 
reckons,  (2  Pet.  iii,  8,  where  see  notes ;) 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  hnder  whose  in- 
spiration he  wrote,  well  knew  that  it 
was  not  literally  near,  and  did  not  in- 
spire him  to  write  an  untruth.     Prac- 
tically, to  every  man  that  end  is  very- 
near,  and  it  becomes  us  to  walk  daily 
with  it  in   view.     Sober  —  Self -re- 
strained.    Watch — So  as  to  have  tho 
habit  of  prayer.     The  three  belong 
together.    These  counsels  are  for  per- 
sonal life. 

8.  As  to  social  relations,  first  of  all 
stands  intense  love  one  for  another. 
See  notes  on  chap,  i,  22,  23.  Shall 
cover — Rather,  covers^  as  with  a  man- 
tle. Sins — Not  our  own,  but  those  o! 
our  brethren;  their  faults  and  offences, 
which  love  overlooks  and  forgives,  re- 
versing the  too  human  rule  of  leniency 
for  self  and  strictness  for  others.  The 
Romanists  vainly  hold  the  apostle  as 
meaning  that  deeds  of  benevolence  to 
the  poor  procure  pardon  of  sin,  for,  as 
Luther  rightly  says,  **  Faith  only  can 
cover  sin  for  thee  before  God," 

9.  Hospitality — As  would  often  be 
necessary  toward  those  who  might  bo 
driven  from  home,  or  otherwise  suf- 
fering. Without  grudging  —  Not 
muniuTing  at  the  cost  or  troubloi 
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man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
minister  the  same  one  to  another, 
'HS  good  stewards  of  *■  the  manifold 
grace  of  God.  11  "If  any  man 
8i)eak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles 
of  God ;  "  if  any  man  minister, 
let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth;  that  "God  in 
all  things  may  be  glorified  through 
Jesus  Christ:   *to  whom  be  praise 

«Matt  24.  45;  Lake  12.  43;  1  Cor.  4.  1 ;  Titus 

1.  7. n  Cor.  ISL  4;  Epb.  4. 11. w  Jer.  23.  22. 

vRom.  12.  6;  1  Cor.  3.  10. ii»Eph.  6.  20; 

chap.  2.  5. 

10.  So  also  in  the  exercise  of  super- 
natural gifts,  referring  to  the  charisms 
bestowed  upon  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians, though  doubtless  including  God's 
gifts  of  a  temporal  character.  1  Cor. 
xii,  4r-ll,  28.  As  good  stewards — 
Put  in  trust,  for  the  Lord's  gracious 
purposes,  with  the  precious  gift,  to 
be  used  for  him  in  doing  good  to  oth- 
ers, and  not  for  one's  own  personal 
and  selfish  ends.  The  rule  is,  accord- 
ing  as  every  man  hath  received, 
and  applies  to  the  use  of  our  talents, 
money,  influence,  and  whatever  God 
has  given. 

11.  Now  follows  a  pair  of  specimens 
of  the  gifts  just  mentioned.  If. . . 
speak — ^As  a  teacher,  preacher,  or  ex- 
horter.  Oracles  of  God — As  com- 
munications of  God's  doctrines,  and 
not  the  speaker's  own.  In  Rom.  iii,  2 
the  phrase  means  God's  revelations  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  for  us,  it 
has  here  the  same  practical  import. 
Minister — The  reference  is  not  to  the 
deacon  distributing  church  alms,  but 
to  any  -service  which  one  brother 
might  render  to  another  out  of  his  own 
means.  The  ability  which  God  giv- 
eth— This,  no  more  and  no  less,  is  the 
rule  for  the  Church  of  all  ages,  and  the 
measure  of  every  man's  duty  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Rom.  xii,  6-8.  The 
apostle,  perhaps,  had  in  mind  our 
Lord's  parable  of  the  talents.  Matt. 
XXV,  14-30.  God . . .  glorified — ^As  he 
will  bo  by  such  an  entire  consecration 
and  employment  by  every  man  of  his 
gift  in  doing  all  possible  good  to  the 

.douls  and  bodies  of  men.    To  whom 
— Ohrist;  for  to  him  iia  Medidtor  be-  j 


and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

12  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange 
concerning  y  the  fiery  trial  which  is 
to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange 
thing  happened  unto  you :  13 'But 
rejoice,  inasmuch  as  »ye  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  sufferings;  ''that, 
w^hen  his  glory  shall  be  revealed, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceed- 

OJI  Tim.  6. 16 ;  chap.  5. 11 ;  Rev.  1. 6. v  1  Cor. 

3. 13. e  Acts  5. 41 ;  James  1. 2. a  Rom.  8. 17 ; 

2  Cor.  1.  7;  Phil.  3.  10;  CoL  1.  24:  2  Tim.  2.  12; 
chap.  6. 1, 10 ;  Rev,  1.  9. b  Chap.  1.  5, 6. 

longs  the  glory  of  all  good  gifts  be- 
stowed and  of  their  right  use,  and  Vie 
power  tliat  empowers  for  doing  good. 

6.  Special  consideration  of  the 
persecution  then  imminent,  ^voith  ' 
wamingrs  as  to  the  conduct  appro- 
priate, 12-19. 

Returning  to  the  general  subject  in- 
troduced at  chap,  iii,  13,  the  apostle 
reminds  his  readers  that  (1)  they  should 
expect  to  share  Christ's  glory  as  well 
as  his  sufferings,  12,  13;  (2)  they 
should  see  to  it  that  their  sufferings 
are  really  for  his  sake,  and  not  for 
crime,  14-16 ;  and  (3)  that  they  will 
know  but  the  beginning  of  God's  judg- 
ments, the  terrible  weight  of  which  * 
will  fall  on  the  ungodly,  17,  18. 

12.  Think  it  not  strange — Be  not 
surprised.  The  heathen  were  surprised 
(verse  4)  at  the  life  of  Christians,  but 
Christians  need  not  be  at  persecution 
by  the  heathen.  Fiery  trial — The 
word  means  a  burning,  a  being  on  fire, 
and  the  trying  of  metals  by  fire.  It 
may  moan  here  an  actual  suffering  by 
fire,  though  perhaps  only  some  severe 
trial  which  would  be  as  if  by  fire. 
Bloomfield  thinks  there  is  an  aUusiou 
to  the  questiOy  a  torment  by  fire.  Try 
you — See  notes  on  chap,  i,  7.  The 
Greek  shows  that  those  addressed  were 
then  passing  through  trials,  but  the 
whole  passage  points  lo  an  increase  in 
their  severity.  The  Neronian  persecu- 
tion began  A.  D.  64. 

13.  Rejoice — Habitually.  Partak- 
ers of — In  actual  bodily  sufferings  for 
Christ's  sake,  thus  identifying  them 
with  him.  Then,  at  the  time  at  tVv^ 
revelation  oi  bia  ^lorj  ^  i^^i.^.X^'V  ^Vi^ 
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ing  joy.  14  »If  ye  be  reproached 
for  tlie  uame  of  Christ,  happy  are 
ye  ;  for  the  spirit  of  gh)ry  and  of 
God  resteth  upon  you:  ''on  their 
pait  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on 
your  part  he  is  glorified,  15  But 
•let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  mur- 

cMatt  0.  It ;  2  Cor.  12. 10;  James  1. 12:  chap. 

1 19,20;  3. 14. — dChap.  2. 12;  8.  Id. eChap. 

120. 

ju  the  day  of  judgment,  they  will 
*'  also  reign  with  him."  2  Tim.  ii,  12. 
Be  glad — Better,  rejoice.  The  first  re- 
joice is  in  sorrow  and  pain:  this  is 
with  triumphant  exultation. 

14.  Reproached — Railed  at  and  as- 
sailed with  opprobrious  epithets.  The 
apostle  doubtless  alludes  to  our  Lord's 

•  words  in  Matt,  v,  11.  Happy — Bless- 
ed. See  notes  on  chap,  iii,  14.  The 
Spirit — The  Holy  Spirit,  who  rested 
on  Christ,  resteth  upon  you,  Ming 
your  souls  with  glory  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Qod.  A  blessed  compensa- 
tion truly  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
unmerited  reproaches.  ZSvil  spoken 
of — On  the  part  of  the  persecutors 
Christ  is  blaspJiemed ;  on  the  part  of 
the  reviled  Christians  he  is  glorified. 

15.  Their  sufferings  must  be  for  the 
.  name  of  Christ.    To  emphasize  this, 

the  solemn  charge  follows  to  see  to  it, 
for  the  sake  of  both  themselves  and 
the  cause,  that  none  sufifer,  bodily  or 
by  reproach,  for  any  wicked  crime. 
An  evil  doer — Guilty  of  misdemean- 
our. Busybody. . .  matters — The  ad- 
monition is  good,  taking  the  ordinary 
view  of  it.  Robinson  defines,  an  over- 
aeer  of  other  men's  matters ;  perhaps  an 
indiscreet  zealot  against  heathen  man- 
ners and  customs.  But  as  the  apostle 
is  specifying  offences  against  civil 
law,  it  seems  better,  with  Lardner  and 
others,  to  understand  it  of  political 
busybodies,  or  factious,  seditious  por- 
sonsv  How  faithfully  this  injunction 
was  heeded  by  the  early  Christians 
may  be  estimated  from  the  testimony 
of  Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, some  forty-live  years  later.  After 
saying  that  they  were  charged  with 
no  other  crime  than  tlie  being  Christ- 
ian, he  adds :  "  They  affirmed  that  the 
wLolo  of  their  fault  or  error  lay  in 


derer,  or  as  &  thief,  or  as  an  evil- 
doer, ^  or  as  a  busybody  in  other 
men's  matters.  16  Yet  if  any  man 
suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not 
be  ashamed ;  ^  but  let  him  glorify 
God  on  this  behalf.  17  For  the 
time  is  come  ^that  judgment  must 

/I  Thesa  4. 11;  1  Tim.  6. 18. ^  AeU  6.  41. 

AlBa.  10.  12;  Jer.  25.  29;  49. 12;  Em  9.  6; 

MaL3.&. 

this — that  they  were  wont  to  meet  to- 
gether on  a  stated  day  before  it  was 
Ught,  and  sing  among;  themselves  al- 
ternately a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  (Jod, 
and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not 
to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness, 
but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  rob- 
bery, or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their 
word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed 
to  them  when  called  upon  to  return  it 
When  these  things  were  performed  it 
was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then 
to  come  together  to  a  meal  which  they 
ate  in  common." 

16.  If.  ..Christian— The  epithet  is 
found  in  only  two  other  pla(^,  Acts 
xi,  26,  xxvi,  28.    It  seems  to  have  at 
this  time  become  the  common  name 
applied  in  heathen  communities  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  but  always  with 
contempt  and  scorn.    Still,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  among 
themselves.    The  apostle  exhorts  that 
if  any  one  of  them  is  accused  of  being 
a  Christian,  however  much  it  may 
bite  or  sting,  he  be  not  ashamed,  as 
sensitive    natures    might    easily   be. 
Doubtless  there  were  those,  as  ther^ 
may  be  now,  who  could  more  bravely 
be  tossed  to  the  lions  than  endure  th» 
taunt.    On  this  behalf-^Rather,  witi^ 
the  best  texts,  in  this  name.    Accept 
the  name,  and  glorify  God  in  wearing 
it  as  a  badge  of  the  highest  honour. 
Perhaps  St  Peter  was  thinking  of  his 
own  rejoicing  that  he  was  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name 
of  Christ  Acts  v,  40,  41. 

17.  The  time  —  The  season^  the  fit 
time,  for  Grod's  judicial  dealings  with 
a  wicked  and  corrupt  world.  The 
apostle  saw  that  the  times  were  npe 
for  the  stretching  forth  of  the  divine 
hand  in  terrible  chastonings.    Jndf* 

^  ment — ^That  severe  trial  which  dete^ 
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Ixjjrin  at  the  house  of  God :  and  'if 
it  first  begin  at  us,  ^  what  shall  the 
end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God  ?  18  '  And  if  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner 
appear?  19  Wherefore,  let  them 
that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of 
God  "commit  the  keeping  of  their 


iLake  23.  81. *Luke  10.  12,  14. IProv. 

11. 31 ;  Luke  23. 81. m  Psa.  31.  6 ;  Luke  23. 46 : 

mines  character  through  afiOiictions  and 
distresses,  purifying,  as  in  a  furnace, 
those  who  endure  the  test,  and  over- 
whelming the  wicked  with  destruction. 
The  apostle  says,  It  is  now  the  season 
of  the  beginning  of  this  work  at  the 
house  of  God.  The  divine  rule  is  to 
always  begin  his  work  of  discipline 
and  punishment  with  his  own  people. 
Isa.  X,  12, 13;  Ezek.  ix,  6 ;  Jer.  xxv,  29 ; 
xlix,  12.  House  of  God — ^The  us  in 
the  next  verse,  the  "  spiritual  house  " 
of  chap,  ii,  5,  the  "  Church  of  the  liv- 
ing G<)d"  of  1  Tim.  iii,  15,  and  the 
"  whose  house  are  we  "  of  Heb.  iii,  6. 
There  appears  no  special  reference  to 
the  Jewish  temple  or  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  If  it  first  begin 
at  us — The  sufEerings  of  the  righteous 
proceed  from  God's  judgment,  for  the 
purpose  of  chasteiiing,  (Heb.  xii,  6 ;) 
and  they  should,  therefore,  glorify 
God  in  them ;  but  that  judgment  does 
not  end  with  them,  for  it  proceeds  on- 
ward from  tliem  to  the  wicked.  If  he 
deal  thus  with  his  faithful  people  who 
obey  his  gospel,  how  terribly  will  he 
deal  with  them  that  obey  it  not,  and 
scorn  the  Christ  in  whom  it  commands 
them  to  believe  ?  It  may  be  delayed ; 
it  may  seem  to  be  escaped ;  they  may 
prosper  and  attain  high  honor  and 
power  by  their  iniquity,  and  die  calm- 
ly in  their  beds ;  but  the  awful,  over- 
whelming end  will  surely  come. 

18.  Scarcely  be  saved — So  severe 
the  persecution,  so  terrible  the  trial, 
BO  powerful  the  influences  to  apostasy, 
and  so  weak  his  own  nature,  that  the 
Christian  will  with  difficulty  endure 
to  the  end  and  be  saved  in  heaven ; 
but  if  he  hold  to  his  faith  in  Christ, 
his  salvation  is  absolutely  certain. 
The  ungodly  and  the  sinner — ^Not 


souls  to  him  in  well  doing,  as  unto 
a  faithful  Creator. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  elders  which  are  among 
you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  "an 
elder,  and  ^'a  witness  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  also  <^  a  partaker 
of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed : 

2  Tim.  1.12. a  Philem.  9. h  Luke  24. 4« ;  Acta 

1.  8. 22 ;  S.  83 ;  10. 39. c  Rom.  8. 17, 18 ;  Rev.  1. 9. 

two  classes,  but  one ;  he  who  is  utterly 
the  opposite  of  God  in  character  and 
life,  and  a  regardless  transgressor  of 
his  law,  making  no  effort  to  be  saved. 
The  question  implies  a  strong  deniaJ 
that  he  will  be  saved  at  all. 

19.  That  suffer — In  this  time  of  dis- 
tress. Will  of  God— As  shown  in 
his  providential  dealings.  Commit — 
With  most  absolute,  unfaltering  trusf, 
wbatever  befalls.  Their  souls — Their 
bodies  and  lives,  indeed,  but  especially 
their  souls,  joining  all  holy  obedience 
to  their  faith,  so  that  they  would  be 
filled  with  his  Spirit  and  kept  from 
forsaking  Christ  in  the  hour  of  peril ; 
and,  if  their  lives  were  lost,  they  would 
be  saved  in  heaven.  A  faith^  Cre- 
ator— ^Who,  with  all  his  wisdom,  pow- 
er, and  love,  is  forever  faithful  to  his 
faithful  covenant  people. 

CHAPTER  V. 

7.  Exhortations  to  the  elders,  and 
also  to  the  Church,  1-9. 

1.  The  elders — Officially  so,  hav- 
ing pastoral  charge  in  the  local 
churches.  In  times  of  persecution, 
much  depended  on  their  prudence  and 
fidelity.  Tregelles  and  Alford  insert 
here  a  therefore.  Also  an  elder — 
Better,  afellew  elder ^  holding  a  common 
office  with  them.  Witness — To  tes- 
tify to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  in 
chapter  iv,  1.  The  word  does  not 
mean  eye-mtnesSy  as  Alford  puts  it, 
although  St.  Peter  doubtless  did  see 
his  suffering  Lord  on  the  cross.  Luke 
xxiii,  49.  A  partaker  of  the  glory 
— By  virtue  of  the  condition  of  his 
joint-heirship  with  Christ,  "if  so  be 
that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together."  Bom. 
viii,  n.    Be  xeve«\^^— \si  \kS«:^^\i. 
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2  ^Peed  the  flock  of  God  *which 
is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof^  "not.  by  constraint,  but 
willingly  ;  ''not  for  filthy  lucre, 
but  of  a  ready  mind  ;  3  Neither 
as  '«f  being  lords  over  *»  Ood''8  heri- 
tage, but  'being  ensamples  to  the 

d  John  21. 15-17 ;  Acta  20.  28. ^1  Or,  as  much 

UH  in  yau  is. el  Cor.  9. 17. — i/'l  Tim.  3. 3, 8; 

Titoa  1.  7. ^2  Or,  overrulino. <;E«ra  31.  4; 

Matt  20.  25, 26'  1  Cor.  3.  9;  2  Coit  1.  24. 


Thus  solem^  /  and  tenderly  does  the 
apostle  prepare  the  way  for  his  exhor- 
tation. 

2.  Feed  the  flock— Rather,  Terid 
the  flock.    The  flock  is  the  Church, 
and  belongs  to  God;  the  work  of  the 
elders  is  to  tend  it  as  shepherds,  guid- 
ing, teaching,  watching,  feeding.     It 
<^n  hardly  be  that  tliere  was  not  pres- 
ent in  St.  Peter's  mind  the  memorable 
scene  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
(John   xxi,    15-17,)   in   which   Jesus 
used  to  him  nearly  the  same  words : 
"  Tmd  my  sJieep."    All  that  it  meant 
as  addressed  to  him,  it  means  here  as 
addressed  to  the  elders.    Taking. . . 
thereof — Overseeing,  superintending, 
doing  the  work  of  bishops.    The  time 
had  not  then  come  when,  as  in  a  more 
complete  organization  of  the  Church, 
the  designation  of  Bishop  was  spe- 
cially given  to  the  president  of  the 
presbyters.      How     this     oversight 
should   be  exercised,   is   specified  in 
three  particulars,  negatively  and  .posi- 
tively:    (1)  As  to  the  spirit,  not  by- 
constraint,  as  if  under  compulsion  or 
necessity,   and   against   the  will,   as 
might  naturally  be  the  case  in  view 
.of  the  weightier  burdens  or  the  great- 
jdT  exposure  to  the  malice  of  persecut- 
ors; but  willingly,  freely,  and  with 
the    fulness    of    consecrated     souls. 
(2)  The  liotive.    Not  for  filthy  lucre 
— Base  gain.    It  is,  indeed,  the  Lord's 
ordinance  that  "they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel," 
(1  Cor.  ix,  14,)  but  base  is  the  minis- 
ter who  makes  the  money  gained  his 
motive.    Ready  mind — With  alacrity 
and  zeal,  from  love  of  the  Church  and 
of  souls. 
^.  As  (3)  to  manner.    Neither... 
ior€is  over — M^t  as  lordiiig  it    Hvatory 


flock.  4  And  wjien  ^the  chief 
Shepherd  sliall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  'a  crown  of  glory  "that 
fadeth  not  away.  5  Likewise,  ye 
younger,  submit  yourselves  unto 
the  elder.  Yea,  "all  of  you  be  sub- 
ject one  to  another,  and  be  clothed 

APsa.  33.  12;  74.  2. tPhll.  8.  17;  2  Thcsa. 

3. 9 :  1  Tim.  4. 12 ;  Titus  2. 7. k  Heb.  1?  20 

l\  Cor.  9. 25;  2 Tim. 4.  8:  Jame8l.l2. m  Chap. 

1.  4. »Rom.  12. 10;  Eph.  5.  21 ;  PhiL  2.  3. 


furnishes  a  sad  commentary  on  this 
injunction  in  the  pretended  successors 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  papal  chair  claim- 
ing to  be  apostoUc  lords,  vicegerents 
of  Christ,  with  supreme  authority 
over  all  kings,  kingdoms,  and  people, 
and  addressed  as  Most  Holy  Lord,  and, 
Our  Lord  G-od  the  Pope.  Heritage — 
The  word  means  a  portion  assigned 
by  lot ;  and  thence  an  assignment  by 
any  means.  It  here  is  the  pm'tUms  of 
the  Church  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  elders  severally.  But... en- 
samples — Patterns  of  holy  living  in- 
stead of  lordly  tyrants. 

4.  The  chief  Shepherd  —  "  Our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,"  (Heb.  xiii,  20,)  whose  is 
the  flock,  and  to  whom  all  pastors 
must  give  account.  A  crown  — 
Rather,  the  crown;  the  ama/ranthirie 
crown  of  glory,  a  crown  as  if  made 
of  glory,  and,  like  the  amarantli,  or 
everlasting  flower,  unfading.  Such 
bliss  will  the  faithful  pastor  receive 
when  Christ  shall  appear  at  his  sec- 
ond advent. 

5.  Ye  younger — Not  simply  young- 
er in  years,  as  opposed  to  elder,  which 
must  here  mean,  as  in  ver»?e  1,  elders 
in  office.  Many  understand  the  laity, 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  to  be 
meant,  upon  whom  obedience  to  their 
ministers  is  enjoined,  as  in  Heb. 
xiii,  17 ;  others,  the  deacons,  or  at  least 
a  class  of  ministers  inferior  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  presbyters.  The  clear 
distinction  made,  and  a  comparison 
with  Luke  xxii,  26,  27,  where  tlie 
"  greater  "  and  "  younger  "  are  similar- 
ly opposed,  would  .seem  to  confirm 
this  view.  All. .  .clothed  with  hu« 
mility — Both  pastors  and  people  are 

\  lo  M^Qi  Uveir  relative  positions  for  the 
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with  liumility:  for  •  God  rcsistetb 
tlie  proud,  and  Pgiveth  grace  to 
the  humble.  6  i  Humble  your- 
selves therefore  under  the  miji^hty 
Land  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt 
you  in  due  time:  7  •" Casting  all 
your  cure  upcm  him ;  for  he  careth 
for  you.     8   'Be  sober,  be   vigi- 

o  J«s.  4. 6. p  Isa.  57. 15 :  66. 2. q  Jas.  4.10. 

•  -r  Psa.  37. 5 ;  55.  22 :  Matt.  6.  25 :  Luke  12. 11 ; 
PbU.4.6;  Heb.13.6. « Luke  21. 34;  iThe88.5.6; 

service  and  benefit  of  one  another, 
as  belonging  to  a  common  brother- 
liood..  The  Greek  for  clothed  is  very 
significant.  It  refers  to  a  long,  coarse 
apron,  or  garment,  that  was  worn  by 
servants  as  a  badge  of  service.  As  a 
servant  girded  himself  with  it  for  his 
work,  so  are  Christians  to  put  on  hu- 
mility, both  in  spirit  and  demeanour, 
that  they  may  serve  one  another.  Al- 
ford  suggests  tliat  the  aUusiou  is  to  our 
Lord's  girding  himself  with  a  towel  and 
washhig  his  disciples*  feet.  John  xiii, 
4,  6.  God  reaisteth — Sets  himself  in 
Itattle  array  against  the  proud,  as  they, 
m  their  arrogance,  are  set  against  him 
or  his  people.    See  Prov.  iii,  34. 

6.  Humble  yourselves  therefore 
— Because  God  tlius  resists  the  proud 
and  gives  grace  to  the  lowly-minded, 
enabling  them  to  endure,  and  lifting 
them  up  in  times  of  trouble  and  per- 
secution, they  are  exliorted  to  receive 
with  perfect  submission  all  things 
that  befall  them  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Lord,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  soon  or  late,  in  his  own  way  and 
time,  he  will  exalt  them  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  trouble,  or  in  taking 
them  to  himsell 

7.  Oasting — Aorist ;  Casting  off  up- 
on,  once  for  all:  casting  oS.  from 
yourselves  the  whole  of  your  care 
and  anxiety,  and  reposing  it  upon 
him.  This  does  not  mean  every  care 
AH  it  arises,  but  it  goes  further  back, 
to  the  laying  of  ourselves,  with  all 
that  pertains  to  us,  in  God's  hands,  in 
the  fulness  of  a  surrendering  faith.  If 
then  some  new  subject  of  care  arises, 
fjiith  at  once  recognises  it  as  belong- 
ing not  to  us  but  to  him.  So  does  most 
blessed,  heavenly  peace,  reign  witiiin, 
under  the  knowJed^e  that  God  careth 


lant ;  because  *■  your  adversary  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  wulketh 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour :  9  "  Whom  resist  steadfast  iu 
the  faith,  *  knowing  that  the  same 
afilictions  are  accomplished  in  your 
brethren  that  are  in  the  world. 
lO  ButtheGodof  all  grace, "who 

chap.  4.  7. tJoh  1.  7;  2.  2;  Luke  22.  31 ;  Rev. 

12. 12. u  Eph.  6.11 :  James  4. 7. v  Acts  14.22 ; 

1  The8S.3.3;  2Tim.3.12. w  1  Cor.1.9 ;  1  Tiiu.6.12, 

for  US,  which  is  the  reason  for  our 
not  bearing  the  burden  ourselves. 

8.  Be  sober — Circumspect,  watch- 
ful Be  vigilant — Wide  awake :  and 
with  good  reason  for  both  precepts. 
Your  adversary — The  adversary  of 
you,  in  particular.  The  word  means 
the  adverse  party  in  a  suit ;  an  accuser 
in  a  court  of  law.  The  devil — Siitan, 
prince  of  the  devils ;  not,  now,  as  the 
subtle  serpent  oran  angel  of  light,  but  as 
a  terrible  lion,  roaring  through  hun- 
ger, and  raging  to  destroy.  Walketh 
about — Up  and  down  in  the  earth,  as 
in  Job  ii,  7  ;  but  just  now,  in  particu- 
lar, in  Pontus  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. That  Satan's  proper  dwelling- 
place  is  in  the  abyss  does  not  prevent 
his  appearing  on  the  earth.  His 
errand  at  this  time  was,  as  chief  per- 
secutor, to  rouse  persecutors,  and  use 
them  as  his  instruments  to  frighten 
Christians  from  their  faith,  or,  in  case 
of  failure,  to  destroy  them.  The 
apostle  well  knew  the  value  of  his 
warning,  for  he  had  once  himself, 
from  not  hooding  it  as  given  by 
Christ,  denied  his  Lord. 

9.  Whom  resist  —  Stand  against 
him  to  the  verj'  last.  Never  surren- 
der or  compromise.  Steadfast — Solid 
and  immovable  in  faith  in  Christ,  the 
sure  means  of  victory.  Nor  must 
they  think  their  case  an  exception,  for 
thej'-  knew  that  the  same  persecutions 
were  carried  on  amoug  their  brethren 
throughout  the  world.  The  Christ- 
ian name  was  everywhere  hated. 

8.  Benedictions,  salutations,  and 
conclusion,  10-14. 

10.  Over  against  the  fearful  picture 
just  drawn   w   U\g  Vix\^\\\.^x   Oiw^  ^^V 
eternal  glor^-    'T\ift  Qio^. .  .^E^ci^ 
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I.  PETER. 


A.  D.  64, 


hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory 
by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye  have 
suflfered  *  awhile,  ^make  you  per- 
fect, ■slablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you,  11  *To  him  be  glory  and  do- 
minion for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
12  '•By  Siivanus,  a  faithful  brother 
unto  you,  as  I  suppose,  I  have 
•written   briefly,    exhorting,    and 

a>2  Cor.  4.  17;  chap.  1.  6. yHeb.  13.  21; 

Jude  24. z  2  Thesa.  2. 17 ;  8. 3. a  Chap.  4.11 ; 

Rev.  1.  6. b  2  Cor.  1.  IH. c  Heb.  13.  22. 

— The  fountain  and  giver  of  grace,  all 
needed  grace,  and  grace  for  every  oc- 
casion. That  he  called  us  is  proof 
of  his  grace,  while  both  the  grace 
and  the  call  are  through  the  merit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  both  is,  to  bring  all  who  obe- 
diently accept  the  call,  and  faithfully 
use  the  grace,  unto  his  eternal  glory. 
But  the  road  to  that  glory  lies  through 
tribulations ;  and  in  the  fire  of  sulEer- 
ing,  grace  often  does  its  most  perfect 
work.  Sufifered  ainrhile — Suffered  a 
litUe^  either  in  time  or  in  amount  If 
the  former,  how  short  tlie  suffering 
prelude  to  tlie  eternity  of  glory;  2 
the  latter,  how  light  the  affliction  in 
view  of  the  "far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  1 "  2  Cor.  iv,  17. 
Make  you  perfect — So  that  in  your 
religious  life  will  remain  no  defect. 
In  the  best  texts,  these  verbs  are  fu- 
ture. Will  himself  make  you  perfect 
Stablish — Make  you  firm  in  all  duty. 
Strengthen — By  giving  inward  pow- 
er. Settle — Grround  you,  making  you 
immovable. 

11.  To  him— The  God  of  all  grace. 
Be  glory — For  tliis  abundant  grace. 
Dominion — The  might  shown  in  per- 
forming what  is  thus  promised. 

12.  Siivanus — Doubtless  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  named  in  1  Thess. 
i,  1,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Silas  of 
the  Acts.  He  accompanied  St.  Paul 
(Acts  XV,  40)  on  liis  second  mission- 
ary tour  through  Asia  Minor,  becom- 


testifying  •'that  this  is  the  true 
grace  of   God  wherein  ye  stand. 

13  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon, 
elected  together  with  ymc^  saluteth 
you;  and  so  doth  "Marcus  my  son. 

14  '"Greet  ye  one  another  with  a 
i<is8  of  charity.  «f  Peace  he  with 
you  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jeeus. 
Amen. 

d  Acts  20.  24;  1  Cor.  13.  1 ;  2  Peter  1.  II  — 
6  Acts  12. 12. — -/Rom.  16. 16 : 1  Cor.  16.  SO ;  2  Cor. 
13.  12 :  1  ThesB.  5.  26. a  Eph.  6.  23. 

■      MM  LM  ¥ 

ing  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
Churches.  As  I  suppose  —  As  I 
judge  him  to  be.  St  Peter's  want  of 
personal  knowledge  of  Silvanus's  rela- 
tion to  the  Asiatic  Churches,  explain*! 
this  modest  yet  full  endorsement  of 
him  as  unto  you  the  faithful  brother. 
Written  briefly — Sc  Paul's  longei 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  "  in  few 
words."  Heb.  xlii,  22.  XZzhorting 
— ^In  which  the  epistle  largely  abounds. 
Testifying — ^And  he  was  competent 
to  give  the  testimony,  that  this  grace 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed, 
and  in  which  they  were  then  stand- 
ing, is  the  true  grace  of  Qod. 

13.  The  Church. .  .with  you— 
Literally,  7%e  co-^lect  at  Babylon.  Some, 
as  Alford,  understand  Peter's  wife. 
1  Cor.  ix,  6.  Most  expositors  ifnder- 
stand  the  Churchy  which,  indeed,  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  inserts.  "Wordsworth 
would  read  the  co-elect  dispersion  at 
Babylon,  as  the  epistle  is  addressed  to 
the  elect  dispersion  in  Pontus,  Gra- 
tia, Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia.. 
This  seems  the  most  reasonable. 
Babylon — See  Introduction. 

cus  my  son — Literally  so,  if  the  pre --^ 

vious  clause  refers  to  the  apostle'w — J*^^ 
wife.  Otherwise,  John  Mark  th^^^^ 
evangelist,  the  follower  and  disciple::^::*^ 
of  St.  Peter. 

14.  A  kiss  of  charity— In  tokei 
pf  Christian  love,  exchanged  only 
tween  persons  of  tlie  same  sex. 
note  on  Bom.  xvi,  16. 
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'^^E  external  evidence  of  St.  Peter's  authorship  of  this  epistle  is  not 
strong.  Several  of  the  Fathers,  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Justin 
^*^rtyi,  Ilippolytus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Irenseus,  use  expres- 
^ons  strikingly  similar  to  some  found  in  the  epistle,  which  may  have 
**Geii  quotations  from  it,  and,  again,  may  have  been  phraseoh)gy  cur- 
^®ut  amcmg  Chiistians,  or  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  Apol- 
ogy of  Melito,  however,  refers  to  the  final  conflagration  in  terms  that 
^G^m  evidently  based  on  chap,  iii,  6,  7.  In  the  Latin  translation  of 
^Hgen  by  Rufinus,  the  epistle  is  twice  quoted;  but  Eusebius  cites 
^ini  as  doubting  it,  and  in  his  works  extant  in  Greek  he  impliedly 
excludes  it.  Firmilian,  in  the  third  century,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian, 
®^ys,  **The  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  in  their  epistles  cursed 
heretics;"  and  only  in  the  second  does  St.  Peter  denounce  them. 
^Usebius  classes  it  with  the  (loubtful.  Jerome  says,  St.  Peter  *' wrote 
^^Vo  epistles,  the  second  of  which  is  by  most  denied  to  be  his,  on  ac- 
^<>Unt  of  its  difference  in  style  from  the  first,"  It  was  accepted  by 
^*^e  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  367,  and  by  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
"^^  D.  897,  and  by  most  of  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  It  ia 
*^^t  in  the  Muratorian  canon,  or  in  the  Peshito;  yet  it  is  inserted  as  an 
^^Ciepted  book  in  the  chief  ancient  catalogues.  After  the  fourth  cen- 
^^ry,  its  acceptance  became  universal;  but  at  the  Reformation  tho 
Question  was  taken  up  anew.  At  the  present  time  it  is  accepted  by 
**^«ist  anti-Rationalists. 

1'h^  historical  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  ei>istle  reeta 
^^iJcfly,  except  as  stated  by  Jerome,  on  omission.  No  ancient  writer 
^* Allies  St.  Peter's  authorship  on  historical  grounds.  The  epistle  ex 
*^ted ;  it  also  had  external  credentials  by  which  it  was  authenticated,  or 
^^  could  not  have  been  anywhere  received.  From  its  diameter  it  is  evi- 
^*^utly  a  document  which  would  come  slowly  into  circulation,  and  be 
*^ss  frequently  cited  than  some  others.  Jerome's  statement  suggests 
^He  real  difficulty,  which  seems  to  have  originated  at  Alexandria. 

The  internal  evidence,  however,  is  very  strong.     The  epistle,  in  its 
^»iit  words, claims  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Pctviv;  \\\i'\\Xvss.'s«^xsk\v 
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self  as  a  **  second  epistle"  of  the  same  author,  written  to  the  same  peo- 
pic,  and  with  a  like  purpose.  Chap,  iii,  1.  The  writer  declares  him- 
self to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  glorj^  of  the  transfiguration, 
ri\id  to  have  heard  the  ** voice"  which  came  **from  the  excellent 
glory."  Only  St.  Peter,  or  a  most  daring  impostor,  could  have  been 
the  author;  and  that  a  forgery  so  glaring  could  have  escaped  detec- 
tion on  its  first  appearance  seems  hardly  conceivable.  Moreover,  a 
comparison  of  the  Greek  text  shows  peculiar  words  and  terms  com- 
mon to  the  two  epistles,  and  also  certain  words  that  belong  to  St. 
Peter,  as  seen  by  his  speeches  in  the  Acts,  which  go  very  far  in  favor 
of  an  identity  of  authorship. 

Tlie  "dift'ercnce  in  style,"  which  incited  the  doubts  of  the  Alexan- 
drian critics,  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  difference 
in  the  subjects  treated.  In  the  first,  it  is  the  encouragement  and  as- 
surance of  loving  and  rejoicing  believers,  by  the  familiar  truths  of  the 
gospel,  especially  the  redemption  by  Christ  and  the  hope  of  the  glory 
to  be  revealed.  The  style  and  diction  are  those  of  the  tender,  sym- 
pathetic pastor.  In  the  second,  the  apostle  has  his  eye  upon  here- 
tics, deniers  of  the  lordship  of  Christ,  rebels  against  his  authority, 
subverters  of  the  gospel,  and  scoffers  at  his  predicted  advent.  His 
purpose  is,  to  build  up  against  the  error  by  firmly  asserting  the  oppos- 
ing truth,  and  to  exposie  and  denounce  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
those  who  were  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  the  gospel. 
Naturally,  instead  of  the  "Christ"  and  ** Jesus  Christ" — not  once 
using  Saviour — of  the  first  epistle,  he  declares  him  in  the  second,  as 
**  Jesus  our  Lord,"  "  the  Lord  and  Saviour,"  and  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,"  always  careful  to  assert  his  high  dignity.  In  the  first 
epistle,  the  second  advent  is  "the  revelation  of  Christ"  for  the  glory 
and  joy  of  his  saints ;  in  the  second,  it  is  presented  in  the  sterner  as- 
pect of  *'the  day  of  judgment,"  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and'  '*the 
day  of  God,"  when  fit  retribution  shall  fall  upon  the  corrupt  and  the 
scornful.  Equally  different  is  the  light  in  which  the  gospel  is 
viewed.  In  the  first,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  fixed  upon  hope, 
salvation,  grace,  truth,  and  the  word  of  truth:  in  the  second,  ''the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  fundamental  to  all  spiiitual 
life,  and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  him  is  essential  tc  genuine 
spiritual  character  and  growth  ;  while  a  departure  from*  itleads  to  the 
destruction  so  forcibly  described. 

The  antinomian  ** false  teachers"  of  this  epistle  were  Gnostics:  but 
they  cannot  be  identified  with  any  one  of  the  several  classes  of  heretics 
that  at  a  later  day  developed  more  or  less  of  their  characteristics. 
Those  sects  were  as  yet  existing  only  in  the  germ;  but  there  was  an 
agreement  in  the  fundamental  principle  that  all  evil  resided  in  matter. 
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There  is  a  singular  unanimity  among  the  Fathers  in  ascribing  the  origin 
of  these  heresies  to  Simon  Magus.  St.  Paul  early  discerned  the  begin- 
ning of  the  evil  that  threatened  the  Church,  and  failed  not  ta  sound 
the  alarm.  Acti^zx,  29;  1  Tim.  iv,  1-3;  2  Tim.  iii,  1-5.  St.  Peter,  too, 
saw  the  inevitable  tendency  of -the  prevalent  speculations,  as  well  as 
the  tainted  fruit  already  borne,  and  in  brave,  earnesit  words  predicted 
the  terrible  consequent  demoralization  and  corruption,  hoping,  as  is 
evident  from  his  concluding  words,  to  check  the  error  by  holding  his 
brethren  to  the  gospel. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  St.  Peter  was  arrested  at  Babylon,  that  must 
have  been  the  place  of  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  We  x^l^ce  it  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  and  among  his  closing  labors — ^probably  late  in 
A..  D.  67  or  early  in  A,  D.  68. 

Vol.  v.— 15 


PLAN  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


L  Earnest  appeal  fob  Christian  graces  and  solemn  nu* 

OENGE I,  K21 

1.  Peter's  address  to  those  of  like  faith ;  and  benediction.  i«  !•  2 

2.  God's  great  gifts  and  promises  call  for  rich  Christian 

culture  and  graces i,  3-9 

3.  And  for  diligence  to  secure  our  election  and  heavenly 

entrance i,  10. 11 

4.  Hence,  this  his  solemn  apostolic  reminder,  specially  in 

view  of  his  near  decease 1,  12-1 5 

6.  For  no  fable  is  our  gospel;  being  confirmed  by  the 

transfiguration  voice 4 i,  16-11 

6.  And  by  more  sure  Spixit-moved  prophecy 1,  19-2Er  ^ 

n.  Warning  against  false  teachers  soon  to  appear 

1.  Their  doctrine,  influence,  and  doom 

2.  Certainty  of  their  punishment  shown  from  three  his- 

toric precedents 

a.  First  case — The  fallen  angels 

b.  Second  case — TJie  antediluvians 

c.  Third  case — TJie  cities  of  Hve  plain 

3.  Their  viciousness  of  life li,  13 

4.  Their  corruption  and  utter  apostasy ii,  1& 

IIL  The  error  of  expecting  an  dimediate  advent  corrected..  .      iii,  1 18 

1.  Fatal  error  of  expecting  Christ's  immediate  coming, 

irom  the  immediateness  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is 

predicted iii,  1  — 2i 

2.  By  the  true  interpretation  of  time  in  the  prophecies  of 

the  second  advent  believers  may  be  preserved  from 
apostasy,  and  attain  salvation ili,  I^^IB 
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CHAPTER  L 

SIMON  *  Peter,  a  servant  and  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them 
that  have  obtained  'like  precious 
faith  with  us  through  the  right- 


lOr.  Symson^  Acta  15.  14. — 
a  Cor.  A.  13;  Eph.  4.  5;  Titos  1.  A. 


Bom.  L  U; 


CHAPTER  L 
L  Earnest  appeal  fob  Christian 

G^BACES  AND  SOLEMN  DILIGBNOE,   1-21. 

X.  Peter's  address  to  those  of  like 
fiEdth;  and  benediction,  1, 2. 

1.  Simon  —  Greek,  Symean,  used 
only  here  and  by  James  in  Acts 
^v,  14.  Servant — So  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
i^  1.  An  apostle — See  on  1  Pet  i,  1. 
TThe  assertion  of  apostolic  authority  is 
liere  eminently  important  in  view  of 
"the  purpose  to  set  forth  the  true  doc- 
-trine  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the 
lieresies  of  false  teachers.    To  them 

^The  same  persons  primarily  as  are 

^dressed  in  the  first  epistle,  (chap, 
iii,   1,)  yet  including  all  believers  in 
Christ    It  is,  thence,  a  catholic  epis- 
tle.    Have  obtained — As  a  gracious 
gift,  as  if  by  divine  aUotmerU,    Like 
precious  £adth — A  faith  of  equal  value 
with  that  wliich  the  apostles  them- 
selves possessed,  procuring  the  same 
salvation    and  on    the   same   terms. 
Throngh  the  righteousness — Rath- 
er, f»  the  righteousness.    Righteous- 
ness is  not  the  instrument  by  which 
faith  results,  but  the  element  in  which 
it  rests.    Nor  do  we  understand  by  it 
God's  attribute  of  righteousness,  or 
his  righteous  way  of  dealing,  but  the 
righteousness  which  he  gives  to  the 
believer.     To  those  in  this  state  of 
salvation  this    epistle  is    addressed. 
Of  God  and  our  Saviour — In  the  En- 
glish form  the  first  terra  signifies  tlie 
Father  and  Uio  second  tho  Son ;  but  tlie 


eousness  •  of  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ:  3 ''Graceand  i>eace 
be  multiplied'  unto  yon  througli 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Je> 
sus  our  Lord, 

3  According  as  his  divine  pow- 

8  Greek,  <tf<yuir  God  and  Satdour,  Titus  3. 13. 
6 Dan.  4. 1 ;  0.  S5;  1  Peter  1.  8;  Jude  2. 

Greek  requires  us  to  read.  Of  owr  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Cfirist^  lJiv.s  identify- 
ing God  with  Christ.  Note  on  Titus 
i,  3.  At  the  outset  the  apostle  as- 
serts the  Grodhead  of  Christ,  in  view 
of  the  errorists  against  whom  he  is 
writing. 

2.  Grace — ^In  which  the  believer 
lives.  Peace — Its  fruit  Be  multi- 
plied— With  this  prayer  for  increase 
agrees  the  final  exhortation  to  growth, 
in  chap,  iii,  18.  Through  the  knowl- 
edge— 'ETr/yvoatf,  knowledge  upon,  full 
knowledge ;  the  keynote  of  the  epistle. 
It  occurs,  also,  in  verses  3,  8,  and  chap, 
ii,  20.  Of  God— The  Father,  who  is 
truly  known  only  as  revealed  in  the 
Son.  Of  Jesus  our  Ijord  —  The 
Saviour,  who  is  also  supreme  Lord. 
This  unusual  expression,  found  only 
here  and  in  Romans  iv,  24,  lifts  the 
standard  against  the  deniers  of  chap- 
ter ii,  1.  T^s  knowledge  is  both  doc- 
trinal and  experimental.  It  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  true  religion,  and 
is  the  element  in  which  all  grace  and 
peace  begin  and  grow.  Moreover,  in- 
crease of  the  knowledge  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  increase  in 
the  grace. 

2.  God's  firreatfirifts  and  promises 
call  for  rich  Christian  culture  and 
firraces«  3-0. 

3.  A  proper  punctuation  commences 
here  a  new  sentence,  which  extends 
through  verse  7.     According  as— 
Rather,    Ibrasmv/ih,   as;    l^'^vx^  xXn^ 
foundation    tot    \]ti<(^    e>i!![i.Q)i\i)^^<^^^  vo^ 
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er  hath  given  unto  us  all  things 
that  pertain  unto  life  and  god-i 
liness,  « through  the  knowledge 
of  him  ''that  hath  called  us  *to 
glory  and  virtue:  4  •Whereby 
are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great 


c  John  17.  3. 


1  Thess.  2. 12 ;  4.  7 :  2  Thess. 


a.  14;  2  Tim.  1.  9;  1  Pet.  2.  9;  3.  9. ZOv.by. 

verses  6-7.    Given... us  all  things 
—Whatever  pertains  to  the  work  of 
salvation  and  the  life  of  holiness  is 
Grod's  gracious  gift,  originating  in,  and 
bestowed  by,  him.    The  all  things  is, 
in  the  Greek,  emphatic,  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  includ- 
ing whatever  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  raising  us  up  from  the  death 
and  ruin  of  sin  to  the  fulness  of  the 
glory  of  heaven.     They  are  brought 
to  us  by  his  divine  power ;  probably 
referring  less  to  its  operation  in  their 
provision,  as  in  the  incarnation  and 
resurrection,  than  to  it  in  the  actual 
gift  of  salvation.    liife — Spiritual  life. 
Qodliness — Reverential  piety  toward 
God.    The  two  words  express  inward 
and  outward  holiness.    Through  the 
knowledge  —  No  mystical   rites  or 
superstitious  observances  can  obtain 
the  least  of  the  all  things :  the  de- 
clared and  successful  instrument  is 
knowledge^  the    coming    to    a  fuU 
knowledge.      Grace  and  power  are 
the  supernatural  essentials  to  holi- 
ness, but  they  work  through  the  truth 
received,  and  in  accord  with  our  ra- 
tional nature.    Him  that  hath  called 
118— God,  yet,  nevertheless,  owr  God 
and    Saviour    Jesus     Christy    as    in 
verse  1,  and  especially  because  verse  8 
defines   the  knowledge  as   of  our 
JLord  Jesus  Christ.    To  glory  and 
virtue  —  The    best   texts    agree  in 
reading.  By  his  own  gkn'y  and  virtue. 
Glory  belongs  to  his  Godhead:  vir- 
tue is,  as  in  the  Greek  of  1  Pet  ii,  9, 
his  moral  excellence  and  perfections. 
By  all  the  attributes  of  his  nature  he 
called  us  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
4.  Whereby — By  whichj  namely, 
his  own  glory  and  virtue.    Are  given 
— ^Better,   Ee  hath  given.      He  who 
called  us  has  also,  by  the  same  in- 
BtrumentB,  supplied  the  means  of  at- 
tainiiig  the  object  of  the  caAi.    ~ 


and  precious  promises;  thut  by 
these  ye  might  be  'partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,  » having  es- 
caped the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world  through  lust.  5  And 
besides  this,  •'giving  all  diligence, 

«2  Cor.  7. 1. — -y^Cor.  3.  18;  Eph.  4.  24:  Ileb. 


12.10;!  John  3. 2. 


Ch.  2. 18, 20. h  Ch.  3.18. 


ceeding  great — Bather,  the  greatest; 
greater  cannot  easily  be  conceived 
Precious — Of  inestimable  value  in 
themselves,  and  costly  in  their  price. 
The  promises  are  not  Old  Testament 
promises  of  gospel  blessings,  but  gen- 
eral promises  contained  in  tibe  gospel 
itself,  such  as  of  pardon  of  sin  to  the 
penitent,  the  ever-availiDg  atonement 
and  powerful  intercession  of  Christ, 
and  the  renewing  and  sanctifying 
Spirit.  That  by  these — By  means 
of  these  promises,  heartily  believed  in 
and  f  ulfiUed    Te  might  be — Rather,   _ 

Ye  may  become;  for  it  is  to  be  com 

pleted  as  well  as  begun.    The  apostle^^^  Jo 

now  changes  from  the  us  hitherto^z:^*-^^ 

used,  meaning  Christians  in  general,^. -^-*1» 

to  ye,  bringing  the  grand  aim  of  these 

glorious   promises  directly  home 

his  readers.    Partakers  of  the  di— - 

vine  nature — ^Pantlieism  holds  tha^'- 

we,  and  indeed  all  things,  are  a  part  oIl 

Grod.    Buddhism  teaches  the  highesr 

perfection  to  be  absorption  into  Go( 

ultimating  in  nonentity.    Christianity 

by  the  divine  presence  in  us,  makes  u: 

like  God  in  hoUness,  love,  and  all  th* 

characteristics  of  his  moral  nature 

This  is  Christian  perfection.    Begirz^c^-^' 

ning  in  the  new  birth,  its  advanceme 

and  completion  are  by  the 

which  belong  to. the  all  things; 

that  most  truly  does  divine  pow< 

work  out  for  faithful  beUevers  t. 

divine  nature.    Fundamental  to 

however,  is  the  fleeing  away  from,  t 

renunciation  of,  the  moral  corrupti< 

that  so  widely  befouls  the  world, 

that  has  its  source  in  base,  wic 

lust.    God's  call  is  to  purity :  thau-i^ 

the  false  teachers  is  to  corrupti^^^iL 

Chap,  ii,  18. 

6.  And  besides  this— Rather,  £^^E^ 
for  this  very  reason.    Giving — IX^he 
Greek  means,  bringing  in  by  the  aid^  ^ 
\  Q[oOl  \i^*&  ^QXi^  bis  part,  as  showxi  io 
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add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and  to 
virtue,  'knowledge;  6  And  to 
knowledge,  ^temperance;  and  to 
temperance,  patience;  and  to  pa- 
tience, godliness;  7  And  to  god- 
liness, brotherly  kindness;. and  Uo 
brotherly  kindness,  charity.  8  For 
if    tliese  things  be  in   you,    and 

il  Peter  3.  7. — ^*Acts  24.  25;  1  Corinthians 

9/25;  Galatlana  5.  23;  Titus  1.  8. /Galatians 

6.  It ;  1  Theft).  3. 12 :  5. 15 ;  1  John  4. 21. 

verses  3,  4 ;  now  do  you  dp  your  part 
ill  bringing  your  own  diligence  into 
action   by  the  side  of  what  he  has 
done.    Add  to  your  faith — Rather, 
furnish  in  yov/r  faith;  that  is,  in  the 
exercise  of  your  faith  furnish,  besides 
it,  virtue.    The  verb  originally  means 
to  furnish  the  musicians  and  equip- 
ments of  a  chorus.    In  tliis  choir  of 
Christian  graces  each  added  one,  as 
Bengel  suggests,  prepares  for  the  next, 
and  corrects  and  perfects  that  which 
precedes.    Faith  is  already  in  posses- 
sion, (verse  1 ; )  but  faith  may  become 
feeble  or  antinomlan.      Therefore,  in 
its   exercise,  furi^ish  virtue,  or  all 
moral  excellence,  especially  courage 
to   do   and  suffer.    Lest  virtue,   un- 
guarded, should  be  impulsive  or  rash, 
furnish  in  it  knowledge  of  Grod,  truth, 
self,  and  duty. 

6.  Knowledge,  perverted,  may  be- 
come conceited  and  self-indulgent,  as 
in  the  idol  feasts  at  Corinth,  (1  Cor. 
viii,  1,  10,)  and  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Gnostics;  in  your  knowledge, 
therefore,  furnish  temperance— ^g^/"- 
conbrol — by  which  all  desires  and  pas- 
sions shall  be  held  in  proper  check, 
often  even  to  total  abstinence,  as,  for 
instance,  in  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
question  of  amusements  falls  under  this 
rule.  But  as  severe  self-control  may 
become  ascetic  and  intolerant,  it  must 
be  tempered  by  patience,  or  patient 
endurance;  and  in  exercising  patience, 
to  guard  against  a  stoical  apathy  or 
ind&erence,  furnish  godliness,  fear- 
ing, trusting,  and  communing  with  God. 

7.  QodlinesB,  unguarded,  becomes 
morose  and  estranged  from  brethren, 
and  loves  its  own  solitude ;  therefore, 
in  your  godliness  furnish  brotherly 
kindness,   or   rather,   brotherly  love. 


abound,  they  make  you  that  ye 
shall  neither  he  *  barren  ""nor  un- 
fruitful in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  9  But  he  that 
lacketh  these  things  °  is  blind,  and 
cannot  see  afar  off,'  and  hath  for- 
gotten that  he  was  "purged  from 
his  old  sins. 


4  Greek,  idle^ 
n\  John  2.  9, 11. 
9.14;lJohnl.7. 


••  John  15.  2 ;  Titus  3. 14. — - 
oEphesians  5.26;  Hebrews 


And  lest  this  become  narrow  and 
bigoted,  in  your  love  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood,  furnish  charity,  a  lovo 
that  looks  out  beyond  and  embraces 
all  mankind.  Of  these  graces,  love, 
then,  is  the  crown.  The  order  is  not 
that  of  succession,  for  they  all  grow 
together,  and  are  all  essential  to  a  full 
symmetrical  Christian  character. 

8.  These  things — The  graces  just 
enumerated.  Be  in  you-^Not  merely 
existing,  but  residing.  Abound — In- 
crease and  grow,  as  they  ought  and 
will,  if,  while  God  does  his  part,  we 
are  careful  to  do  ours  toward  becom- 
ing partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
They  make  you — Such  is  their  true 
function.  Sanctification  is  by  faith, 
indeed,  but  these  things  must  accom- 
pany the  faith.  Barren — ^Better,  In- 
active. In  the  ^owledge — Rather, 
Toward  the  fall  knowledge.  This  is  the 
goal.  The  culture  and  increase  of  these 
graces  leave  no  room  for  idle  dreams ; 
and  work  produces  its  fruit  in  a  true 
progress  toward  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  our  Ijord,  the  Sovereign;  Je- 
sus, the  Saviour;  Christ,  ^  Messiah. 

9.  But — For ;  enforcing  ver.  8  from 
the  contrary  view.  He  that  lack- 
eth these  things — Literally,  To  wftom 
these  things  are  not  present;  making  a 
sharp  contrast  with  be  in  you,  in 
verse  8.  They  should  supplement 
faith,  but  do  not.  Is  blind — To  God's 
law  of  holiness,  and  self-blinded  by 
his  own  neglect.  Cannot  see  afar 
off — ^Literally,  is  near-sighted.  He  sees 
only  things  near  by — as  the  present 
moment  and  personal  gratification; 
and  constant  looking  at  objects  close 
to  the  eyes  destroys  the  power  of  see- 
ing those  at  a  distance.  And  hath  for- 
gotten. .  .pureed — \A\ax^^^  Ho»m^ 
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lO  Wherefore  tlie  rather,  breth- 
ren, give  dilijj^ence  Pto  make  yonr 
calling  and  election  sure:  for  if 
ye  do  these  things,  ^ye  shall  never 
fall:  11  For  so  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  you  abundant- 
ly into  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Z>1  John  3. 19. ff  Chap.  3. 17. rRom.  15. 

14, 15;  PhiU  3. 1 ;  chap.  3.  1 ;  1  John  2.  21 ;  Jude  5. 

received  forgetfulness  of  the  pwnfication 
of  his  former  sins.  The  simple  falling 
out  of  memory  of  so  momentous  an 
event  as  the  soul's  cleansing  from  sin, 
is  sad ;  but  here  is  lethean  forgetful- 
ness inflicted  by  a  judicial  hand.  So 
backsliders  sometimes  come  to  deny 
that  they  were  ever  pardoned. 

3.  And  for  diligence  to  secure  our 
election  and  heavenly  entrance, 
10,11. 

10.  Give  diligence — In  ceaseless 
effort,  because  of  what  has  just  been 
urged,  and  of  the  promised  glorious 
result.  Tour  calling — To  faith  and 
holiness.  Election — To  a  place  in 
the  spiritual  Israel.  Sure — Firm, 
secure,  a  proven  fact.  The  reason  as- 
signed is,  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall;  and,  as  St.  Peter 
could  not  employ  an  unmeaning  hy- 
pothesis, it  follows,  if  ye  do  not  these 
things,  ye  surely  will  falL  The  call- 
ing and  election  are  both  Grod's  work. 
The  calling  precedes  the  election, 
both  in  the  text  and  in  order  of  fact. 
These  brethren  had  been  called; 
they  were  also  electa  (1  Pet.  i,  1,)  and 
elected  on  their  acceptance  of  the  call. 
The  apostle's  object  was  not,  as  some 
theologians  suppose,  to  show  how  they 
might  themselves  assuredly  hrww  that 
they  were  truly  called  and  elected,  but 
to  teach  them  how  to  maintain  their 
already  accomplished  calling  and  elec- 
tion to  the  end.  They  might  fall;  in 
whicli  case  the  election  would  become 
null,  and  their  rejection  of  God  would 
be  followed  by  liis  rejection  of  them 
from  his  elect  people.  The  absurdity 
of  a  fall  from  sometliing  they  liad  never 
had,  is  a  conception  of  a  later  date. 
11.  For  80 — You,  for  your  pari, 


13  Wherefore  'I  will  not  be 
negligent  to  pat  you  always  in 
remembrance  of  these  things, 
•though  ye  know  them^  and  be 
established  in  the  present  truth. 
13  Ye^,  I  think  it  meet,  'as  long 
as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  "to 
stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  re- 
membrance;    14  ''Knowing  that 

«1  Pet  6. 12;  chap.  8. 17. /2  Cor.  &.  1»  4.— • 

u Chap.  8. 1.— rn> Deut  4.  SU  22;  81.14;  2Tim. 4.  g. 

doing  these  things.  Shall  be  min- 
istered—  The  same  Greek  as  add, 
verse  6.  God,  on  his  part,  will  richly 
furnish  you  with  your  hoped-for  en- 
trance into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
Thus  God's  work  and  man's  work 
unite  in  securing  our  eternal  salvation. 
Kingdom . . .  Christ  —  The  assertion 
of  the  kingship  of  Christ  fitly  closes 
the  discussion. 

4.  Hence,  this  hisT  solemn  apos- 
tolic reminder,  specially  in  view  of 
his  necu*  decease,  12-15. 

121  Wherefore — ^Because  the  only 
way  for  you  to  heaven  is  that  above 
set  forth.  I . . .  not . . .  negligent — ^The 
best  texts  have  /ueAA^ao),  /  sfiaU  he 
about  tOj  nearly  equivalent  to,  /  sTiaU  be 
carefuX.  Here  speaks  the  ^ithful  pas- 
tor. These  things — ^The  things  al- 
ready written  and  those  connected 
with  them.  They  already  had  Ids 
first  epistle,  and  would  soon  receive 
the  present  one,  by  which  they  would 
always  be  reminded  of  these  vital 
truths.  Te  know — Yet  need  the 
reminder.  Sstablished — With  firm 
conviction.  The  present  truth — ^Not 
the  truth  herein  set  forth,  but  the 
truth  already  received  and  present 
with  them. 

13.  In  this  tabemacle-r-His  body, 
the  tent  in  whicli  the  I,  the  real  Peter, 
dwelt    See  notes  on  2  Cor.  v,  1.     H 
thinks  it  right,  as  long  as  he  remains^ 
in  it,  to  stir  them  up  by  reminding — 
them  of  the  truth,  and  admonishing^ 
tliem  of  the  danger  of  departing  from*, 
it  through  the  seductions  of  tlie  fals^ 
teachers. 

14.  Snowing — ^TheLord  Jesus  hac^ 
said  to  him,  pointing  to  his  death  by 

\  mdin^idoui^  *'  When  thou  shalt  be  oklf 
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shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tab- 
ernacle, even  as  "our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  showed  me.  15  More- 
over I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance. 

toJohA  21  18,  la. xl  Cor.  L  17|  2.  I,  4; 

2  Cor.  2. 17;  4.  a. 

thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  ?hRll  gird  thee,  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not" 
John  xxi,  18.  He  was  now  become 
old,  and  well  knew  that  the  end  could 
not  be  far  distant.  It  is  not  needful  to 
suppose,  as  do  some,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  recent  revelation  of  his  death 
as  near.  Shortly —  Quickly,  sunJUy, 
rather  than  soon.  Whenever  the  de- 
parture might  come,  it  would  bo  sud- 
den and  rapid.  Calmly  does  the  apos- 
tle speak  of  the  putting  off  of  my 
tabernacle,  as  if  it  were  a  garment, 
leaving  the  inner  man,  the  soul,  living 
and  untrammelled. 

15. 1  will  endeavour — ^The  give  dH- 
tgence  of  verse  10.    In  verses  12, 13,  ho 
proposes  a  continued  reminding  of  his 
readers  during  his  life,  but  he  now  in- 
tends to  enable  them,  after  his  deatli, 
to  aluvays  remember  his  teachings.    It 
may  be,  that  besides  the  two  epistles  he 
also  contemplated  some  further  writ- 
ing.    My  decease — The  very  word 
used  in  Luke  ix,  31  of  the  topic  of 
tHe  conversation  of  Moses  and  Elias 
'with  Jesus;  literally,  my  exodus.    In 
"three  successive  verses  we  have  the 
dwelling  in^  the  putting  off,  and  the  go- 
ing out  of  my  tabernacle.     Clearly, 
St.  Peter  was  no  materialist  or  annihi- 
latiooist 

5.  For  no  fable  is  our  gospel;  be- 
ingr  confirmed  by  the  transfigura- 
tion voice,  16-18. 

16.  Made  known. .  .power  and 
coming — It  seems  evident  that  the 
false  teachers,  in  full  view  of  whom 
tlie  apostle  is  writing,  had  pronounced 
his  teachings  respecting  the  present 
lordship  and  future  appearing  of  Christ 
without  foundation.  If  made  known 
refers  to  his  oral  teaching,  we  may 
learn  its  chanicter  from  Acts  ii,  32-36 ; 
ill,  16,  20.     Our  Lord's  resurrection, 


16  For  we  have  not  followed 
*cunuingly  devised  fables,  when 
we  made  known  unto  you  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  'were  eyewit- 
nesses of  his  majesty.     17  For  lie 

V  Matt.  17. 1. 8 ;  Mark  9.  S ;  John  1. 14: 1  John 
1.1;  4.14. 

reign,  and  coming  to  judgment,  were 
staple  topics  of  apostolic  preaching. 
A  fine  Pauline  specimen  is  in  Acts 
xvii,  31.  More  probably,  however, 
the  reference  is  to  St.  Peter's  first 
epistle.  The  power  of  Christ  is  dear- 
ly declared.  The  "  lively  hope  "  is  by 
his  "resurrection."  1  Pet  i,  3.  He 
is  the  Redeemer.  1  Pet.  i,  18.  He  ia 
"  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  su- 
preme over  "angels,  and  authorities, 
and  powers."  1  Pet.  iii,  22.  He  is 
the  final  Judge.  1  Pet  iv,  6.  As  to 
his  coming,  we  road  of  his  "  appear- 
ing," 1  Peter  i,  1 ;  his  "  revelation," 
1  Peter  i,  1 3 ;  the  revealing  of  "  his 
glory,"  1  Pet  iv,  13 ;  and  the  appear- 
ing of  the  "  diief  Shepherd,"  1  Peter 
V,  4.  That  these  things  are  mytkSy 
those  false  .teachers  asserted,  and 
modern  infidelity  insists.  Cuniiingly 
devised  fsibles  —  Pagan  mythology 
was  full  of  them,  as  were  the  cabalis- 
tic stories  of  the  Jews.  Such,  too, 
were  the  fanciful  systems  of  the 
G-nostlcs  and  others.  St.  Peter  may 
have  had  especially  in  mind  his 
old  acquaintance  at  Samaria,  Simon 
Magus,  who,  besides  giving  himseli 
out  as  "the  great  power  of  God," 
(Acts  viii,  9,  10,)  daimed  that  of  him 
and  his  paramour,  Helena,  were  bom 
the  angels,  who  made  the  world. 
Now,  St  Peter  says,  it  was  not  follow- 
ing such  skilfully-devised  fictions  he 
made  known  the  Lord's  power  and 
coming.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
had  a  personal  view  of  his  glory. 
Were — ^Better,  Had  been  made,  Sye- 
witnesses — ^A  technical  term  given  to 
those  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  allowed  to  have  the 
nearest  view  of  tliem.  So  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  had  been  admitted 
to  a  full  view  of  Christ's  glorious 
majesty  at  his  transfiguration.  Matt 
xvii,  1-5. 
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received  from  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from 
the  excellent  glory,  'This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  18  And  this  voice  which 
came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when 

•  Matt  3.  17;  17.  5:  Mark  1.  11;  91  7;  Loke 
t.  22:  a.  8& 

1 7.  He  received. .  .honour  —  In 
vslmt  the  ▼oice  of  Ood,  the  Father 
Almighty,  declared.  And  glory — 
From  the  brightness  of  the  over- 
shadowing cloud  of  glory,  transcend- 
ing that  of  the  transfigured  Jesus, 
whose  "face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 
light"  "  We  beheld  his  glory,"  said 
John,   referring  to  the  same  scene, 

the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of 
she  Father."  John  i,  14.  There  came 
. .  .glory — Literally,  a  voice  was  borne 
to  him  by  the  excdlent  glory^  such  as 
this,  this  is  my  beloved  Son.  This 
excellent  glory  must  be  taken  as 
identical  with  God. 

18.  Thia  voice. .  .we  heard — ^And 
hearing,  the  three  fell  to  the  ground. 
Holy  mount — Now  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  Mount  Hermon,  called  holy 
because  of  this  manifestation  there, 
lust  as  Moses  at  the  burning  bush  in 
feoreb  stood  on  "  holy  ground."  See 
Exodus  iii,  5.  The  apostle's  per- 
sonal presence,  his  personal  seeing, 
and  his  personal  hearing,  as  described 
by  himself,  show  his  competency  for 
this  solemn  authentication.  The  facts 
thus  testified  to  exhibit  Christ  as  the 
proclaimed  Son  of  God,  and  as  pos- 
sessing the  full  dignity  and  glory  of 
tJiat  sonship. 

How  the  transfiguration  proves  the 
second  coming,  is  a  difficult  question 
with  expositors.  Some  take  it,  as 
Wordsworth,  as  a  type  and  pledge  of 
the  coming;  but  this  is  nowhere 
affirmed  in  Scripture;  nor  do  we  agree 
that  Matt  xvi,  28,  to  which  they  refer, 
points  to  either  the  transfiguration  or 
the  coming.  Tiio  transfiguration  did 
present  our  Lord  in  his  glorious  per- 
sonality and  divine  Lordship  irrespect> 
ire  of  any  advent 


we  were  with  him  in  'the  holy 
mount. 

19  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy;  whereunto  ye 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto 
''a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn,    and 


a  Exodns  8. 6 ;  Josh.  6. 16 ;  Msttl7. «. h  PM. 

119.  105;  John  &8S. 

6.  And  by  more  sure  spirit-moved 
prophecy,  19-21. 

19.  The  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing, as  the  «ca2,  also,  shows,  is  very 
close.    A  more  sure  word — It  is  ui- 
credible  that  St  Peter  meant  to  say,  as 
he  is  commonly  understood,  that  the 
testimony  of  prophecy  to  Christ  is 
more  sure  than  his  own,  just  given, 
of  God's  uttered  words,  or  than  that 
of  mirades,  like  raising  the  dead;  and 
his    Greek,  better   translated,  really 
says.  And  we  have  more  sure  the  pro- 
phetic  word,  namely,  respecting  Christ's 
character  and  glory,  than  we  had  it 
before  the  transfiguration.    That  ward 
or  doctrine,  pronounced  him    *'Hine 
elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth," 
(Isa.  xlii,  1;)  the  audible  words  of 
God  confirmed  it;  as  did  the  scene  on 
the  mount  the  loftiest  Old  Testament 
description  of  him.    Or,  more  generally, 
its  predictions  of  him,  (not  prophecy 
generally,)  summarized  by  St  Peter  jas 
"  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  tiie  glory 
that  should  follow,"  (1  Pet  i,  11,)  are> 
confirmed  by  their  fulfilment     Bloom- 
field  quotes  from  Rosenmuller,  "Thd 
prophecies  had  always  a  great  author* 
ity  with  us;  but  now  they  have  a  far 
greater,  since  we  see  events  so  aptly 
corresponding    to    the    predictions.'^ 
And  thus,  assured  faith  more  firmly 
holds  those  of  his  kingdom  and  glory 
not  yet  fulfilled.    Whereunto . . .  Uike 
heed — ^In  giving  attention  to  the  pro- 
phetic doctrine  concerning  Christy  y% 
do  well,  comparing  it  with  the  Ms- 
toric  facts  of  his  birth,  life,  character, 
death,    resurrection,    and    exaltation, 
thus  increasing  in  "  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'*   Verses  2,  8. 
As  unto  a  light — A  lamp  glimmering 
in  a  dark  dismal  place,  and  necessary 
\\mtil  UiA  daiY  dawii^  dispelling  ths 
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*the  daystar  arise  in  your  hearts: 
30  Knowing  this  first,  that  ''no 
prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of 
any  private  interpretation.  31  For 
•the  prophecy  came  not  "in  old 
time   by  the   will  of  man:    ''but 

cRev.  3.  28:  2S.  16:  2  Cor.  4.  4,  & dRom. 

IS.  & «3 Tim. 3.  Itf ;  1  Pet  1. 11. 

darkness.  The  daystar — Phoapho- 
rus^  the  morning  star,  the  forerunner 
of  the  sun.  The  prophecios  of  Christ 
were  intended  to  give  a  degree  of  Ught 
to  benighted  minds;  feeble,  indeed, 
as  compared  with  that  received  from 
the  evangelists:  but  their  fulfilment 
shows  clearly  both  the  truth,  and 
the  way  to  happiness.  To  this  light 
they  were  to  take  heed.  There  seems 
to  be  here  no  reference  to  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  as  even  Alford 
admits. 

20.  Knowing  this  first — ^The  apos- 
tle knew  well  the  need  of  this  caution 
tor   all  prophetic  investigators.    No 
prophecy — Not  limited  now,  as  in 
verse  19,  but  general    Of  any  pri- 
vate interpretation — "The  cross  of 
interpreters,"    says    Wolf.      Whitby, 
liacknight,  Clarke,  and  others,  under- 
stand private  invention  or  suggestion^ 
which,  however,  is  about  what  is  said 
in  the  .next  verse.     'EtrlXvai^  occurs 
only  here,  but  its  verb  is  used  in  Mark 
Iv, .  34,  of  Jesus's  expounding  his  par- 
ables to  his  disciples;  and  its  usual 
meaning  is  explanation  or  interpretation. 
The  various  expositions  of  private 
may  be  reduced  to  three: — (1)  The 
prophets  .  themselves    often   did  not 
know  the  import  of  their  own  predic- 
tions.   This  is  true ;  but  it  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  caution ;  nor  does  the  di- 
vine inspiration  of  the  prophecies  ex- 
plain the  InabiUty  of  the  prophets  to 
unders^nd  ihem.    (2)  Some  refer  it  to 
the  readers ;  but  to  bid  them  give  at- 
tention to  the  prophecies,  and  then 
add  that  they  cannot  understand  them, 
would  be  a  singular  procedure.    Nev- 
ertheless, as  matter  of  fact,  prophetic 
interp^tations  before  fulfilment   are 
seldom  verified  by  events,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Jewish  preconceptions 
of  the  Messiah.    (3)  As  meaning  that 
prophecy  is  not  seLt-interpreting,    St 


holy  men  of  Qod  spake  a$  they  toere 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CHAPTER  II. 

UT  "there  were  false  prophets 
also  among  the  people,  even 


B 


5  Or,  at  any  titne.- 
Acts  1.16;  8. 18. < 


-V^  Sam.  28. 2 ;  Luke  1. 70; 
Dent.  13.1. 


Peter  uses  the  word  Idioc  in  eight 
other  places,  and  in  the  sense  of  its 
ofum  in  every  instance.  This  fits  the 
caution,  assuring  them  that  the  full 
meaning  does  not  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  that  they  will  need  to  search  for 
it,  as  did  the  prophets  themselves, 
(1  Pet  i,  10 ;)  and  also  intimating  that 
the  explanation  must  be  found  in  tlie 
event  The  Gnostics  interpreted 
many  of  the  prophecies  after  their  own 
fancies,  often  violently  torturing  them 
to  adapt  them  to  their  own  systems. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  proph- 
ecies are  not  self-interpreting,  they 
are  /rwe,  for  they  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Ghost 

21.  Not. .  .of  man — ^The  Scripture 
prophecy  had  no  human  author.  It 
was  not  hoTM  to  the  prophet  or  to 
men  by  the  will  of  himself  or  of  any 
man.  He  was  simply  the  instrument 
in  delivering  it  Holy  men  of  God 
— ^They  were  called  to  a  holy  office 
and  used  in  a  holy  work;  besides 
which,  they  were,  as  a  rule,  holy  in 
character  and  life.  But  holiness  does 
not  constitute  a  prophet  They  spake, 
heing  home  by  the  Holy  Qhost.  He 
was  sole  author:  their  minds  and 
speech  were  taken  possession  of,  and 
borne  along  by  his  might,  and  made  to 
utter,  under  his  impulse,  whatsoever 
he  pleased,  whether  they  at  the  time 
understood  it  or  not 

CHAPTER  n. 

II.  Warning  against  false  teach- 
ers SOON  TO  APPEAR,  ii,  1-22. 

1.  Thehr  doctrine,  Influence,  and 
doom,  1-3. 

1.  False  prophets — While  there 
were  these  holy  men  and  true  proph- 
ets among  God's  people,  the  ancient 
Israel,  there  were  fa&e  '^xo^YifiXxL  ^!^ 
well.    Some  pretendedL  Xo  \»  v^ 
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IIS  ''then:  shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring 
in  damnable  heresies,  even*' deny- 
ing the  Lord  ''that  bought  them, 
•and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 

h  Matt.  24. 11 ;  Acts  20. 80 ;  1  Cor.  11. 19 ;  I  Tim. 

4.1;  2  Tim.3.1,o:  lJohQ4.1:  Jude  18. cJude4. 

d  1  Cor.  6.  20 ;  Gal.  3.13 ;  Eph.  1.7 :  Heb.10.29 ; 

who  were  not,  and  some  prophesied 
"out  of  their  own  hearts,"  who  fol- 
lowed "  their  own  spirit,"  and  saw 
"nothing."  Deut  xviii,  20-22;  Jer. 
xxviii,  IS-IT  ;  Ezek.  xiii,  2,  3.  False 
teachers — Teachers  of  falsehood  in 
the  Church,  the  spiritual  Israel. 
Privily  shall  bring  in  —  Literally, 
ShaU  bring  in  by  the  side  of.  By  the  side 
of  the  true  doctrine  already  received, 
they  would  bring  in  what  seemed  to 
be  truth,  not,  at  first,  in  open  antag- 
onism, but  stealthily  and  unobservedly. 
Damnable  heresies — Rather,  Heresies 
of  destruction.  For  they  led  to  perdi- 
tion. The  word  heresy  ordinarily,  in 
the  New  Testament,  means  a  sect  or 
faction;  it  here  is  nothing  created  or 
founded,  but  brought  in,  and  must  have 
the  sense  of  doctrine.  The  character 
of  these  heretics  is  so  fully  described 
in  this  chapter  that  there  is  no  mis- 
taking their  identity.  Adopting  the 
theory  that  all  evil  is  in  matter,  they 
easily  fell  into  the  inference  that  the 
grossest  immorality  is  consistent  with 
sinless  purity.  The  logical  culmina- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine  was  in  a  denial 
of  Christ's  autliority  over  them  as 
Lord  and  Redeemer.  On  this  shock- 
ing doctrinal  heresy,  so  subversive  of 
the  glory  of  Christ,  the  apostle's  mind 
fastens,  as  shown  in  his  next  words. 
Denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them — Some  think  that  God  is  meant, 
but  incorrectly,  for  as  idolatry  is  not 
alleged,  that  would  make  them  atlieists, 
which  they  were  not  The  word  for 
Iiord  is  deonoTijCi  master,  denoting  su- 
preme authority  and  sovereignty. 
These  false  teachers  had  charged  St. 
Peter  with  misrepresenting,  in  his  first 
epistle,  the  power  and  dignity  of 
Christ.  See  notes  on  chapter  i,  16. 
They  denied,  then,  the  Godhead  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  they  denied 
his  lordship  over  men  and  angela*,  axiOi 


destruction,  ft  And  many  shall 
follow  their  *  pernicious  ways;  by 
reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth 
shnll  be  evil  spoken  of.  3  And 
'^  through  covetousness  shall  they 

1  Pet.  1. 18 ;  Rev.  6. 9. e  Phil.  8. 19. 1  Or,  la9- 

eimotis  traya^  as  some  copies  read. — i/Roin. 
16. 18;  2  Cor.  lij.  17»  18;  1  Tim.  & 5 ;  Tit  JL  11. 

they  denied  the  redeeming  efficacy  of 
his  death.  Swift  destruction — ^As  a 
result  of  this  denial ;  for  they  repudi- 
ate the  only  Saviour.  The  Ijord  had 
bought  them  with  his  own  blood; 
and  yet  they  are  miserably  self-de* 
stroyed.  It  indisputably  follows,  from 
this  passage,  that  some  for  whom 
Christ  died  will  finally  perish.  Efforts 
are  made  to  escape  this  inference; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Scott  employs, 
who  says,  "  It  is  not  requisite  to  un- 
derstand the  apostle  as  declaring  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  died  with 
an  intention  of  redeeming  these  very 
persons."  Most  certainly  not :  yet  he 
does  expressly  declare  that  Christ  did 
redeem  them ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  he  redeemed  them  without  in- 
tending it. 

2.  &eir  pernicious  ways — Most 
of  the  oldest  and  best  authorities  read 
their  licentiousness.  They  carried  their 
doctrine  into  practice;  and  the  pre- 
diction that  many  would  follow  their 
example  of  dissoluteness,  and  think  it 
purity,  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  Ire- 
nseus  says,  that  Simon  Magus  taught 
that  "  they  who  behoved  in  him  were 
free  to  live  as  they  pleased,  and  that 
men  would  be  saved  by  his  grace,  and 
not  according  to  their  works;  and 
tliat  nothing  is  good  by  nature,  but 
only  by  institution.  And  therefore 
his  votaries  Uve  in  lasciviousness " 
The  immoral  conduct  of  these  Chris- 
tian professors  inevitably  caused 
Christianity  to  be  evil  spoken  oL 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  g^vea  as  a 
reason  for  his  writing,  the  infamy 
brought  upon  the  Christian  name  by 
the  shameless  Uves  of  false  teachers, 
and  the  necessity  of  disabusing  the 
public  mind. 

3.  Through  covetousness— Rath- 
er^ in  ity  living  and  moving  in  it  as 
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with  feigned  words  «fmake  mer- 
chandise of  you :  •»  whose  judgment 
now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not, 
and  their  damnation  slumberetli 
not. 

4   For  if  God  spared  not  'the 
angels  ^  that  sinned,  but  ^  cast  them 

gi  Cor.  9L 17:  chapter  1.  16. ^A^Deut.  32.  35; 

lade  4, 15. <  Job  4. 18;  Jade  6. yfc  JohQ8.44: 

1  John  3.  & 

their  atmosphere.  Feigned  words 
—Crafty,  oily  speeches.  Merchan- 
dise— Gain ;  nuUce  money  out  of  you. 
St  Paul  found  their  parallels.  See 
1  Tim.  vi,  6 ;  Tit.  i,  11.  The  commen- 
tators find  them  pervading  Roman 
Catholic  history.  Whose  judgment 
— Grod's  condemnation  of  such  sin- 
ners. Ijingereth  not — It  may  seem  to 
be  doing  nothing,  but  it  is  really  at 
work.  Damnation — Eternal  destruc- 
tion. Years  before,  when  Simon  Ma- 
gus sought  to  traffic  with  him  for  the 
power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost, 
St  Peter  used  the  Greek  of  this  very 
word  :  "  May  thy  money  be  with  thee 
unto  deatrudion,^''  Acts  viii,  20.  Slum- 
bereth  not — It  is  not  nodding,  as  If 
in  a  doze,  but  awake,  to  overwhelm 
them. 

2.  The  certainty  of  their  punish- 
ment maintained  trom  three  his- 
toric precedents,  4-12. 
a.  First  case — ThefaUen  angels, 
4.  Angels   that    sinned  —  When, 
why,  how,  or  how  many,  we  are  no- 
where informed.     We  only  know  that 
some   angels   "kept  not   their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation," 
(Jude  6,)  and  that  they  sinned.    In- 
asmucli  as  sin  is  transgression,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  were  living  under  law, 
and  w^ere  therefore  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation.    By  their  sin  they  fell  under 
God's  displeasure  and  into  swift  pun- 
ishiuent.    Oast... to  hell — Literally, 
Thrust  down  to  Tartarus.     Only  here 
is  the  word  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment    In  the  Greek  mythology,  Tar- 
tarus is  the  lowest  part  of  Hades. 
Hesiod  (Theog.  721,)  speaks  of  it  as 
the  place  below  the  earth  where  the 
rebellious    Titans  are  enchained  and 
the  soids  of  the  wicked  are  confined ; 
and  Homer  {£1  viii,  14-16)  describes 


down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re- 
served unto  judgment;  5  And 
spured  not  the  old  world,  but  saved 
"  Noah  the  e\^\t\i person,  °  a  preach- 
er of  righteousness,  "bringing  in 
the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the 

JLake  a  81 ;  Rev.  20. 3, 3. m  Gen.  7. 1, 7, 23; 

Heb.  11.  7;  1  Peter  8.  20. n\  Peter  8. 19. 

o  Chapter  8.  6L 

it  as  a  deep  gulf  within  the  earth,  with 
iron  gates  and  a  brazen  entrance. 
Note  Eph.  iv,  10.  Whatever  be  its  real 
locality,  St.  Peter*s  use  of  the  word 
shows  the  remoteness  from  heaven 
to  which  the  fallen  angels  were  driven, 
and  the  hopeless  wretchedness  into 
which  they  were  plunged.  Delivered 
— ^As  prisoners.  Chains  of  darkness 
— Chains  made  of  darkness,  expressive 
of  the  impossibility  of  regaining  that 
world  of  light  from  which  they  were 
cast  down.  Tregelles  and  Alf  ord  read, 
caverns  of  darkness.  Reserved — Kept 
in  custody  unto  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment. God  spared  them  not — And 
the  case  shows  his  rule  of  punishment 
of  sin. 

b.  Second  case — >The  antediluvians. 

6.  Spared  not  the  old  world — 
That  is,  though  his  long  suffering 
waited  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
for  the  repentance  of  the  wicked,  and 
though  he  gave  them  for  that  period 
the  preaching  and  godly  example  of 
Noah,  tlie  blow,  when  tlie  day  of 
punishment  came,  was  unsparing  and 
terribla  Saved — ^Here  comes  in,  by 
way  of  contract,  the  idea  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  godly,  which  is  as  cer- 
tainly God's  law  of  action  as  is  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  Noah, 
the  eighth — Not  the  eighth  preacher, 
as  some  say,  but,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent idiom,  Noah,  and  seven  others. 
A  preacher  —  St.  Peter  alone  men- 
tions Noah's  preaching.  He  was  a 
proclaimer  of  righteousness,  heralding 
the  coming  flood,  and  exhorting  the 
people  to  believe  God,  repent  of  their 
sins,  obey  him  in  holy  living,  and  thus 
escape  the  impending  wrath.  Heb. 
xi,  7.  But  they  refused,  and  that 
world  of  the  ungodly  waa  €»^^^\ 
away.    Sucti,  «kXiOL  ao  \«Kx\\Jtfi^  v^  ^<a^ 
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ungodly;  6  And  p turning  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
into  ashes  condemned  them  with 
an  overthrow,  ^  making  them  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly;  7  And  'de- 
livered just  Lot,  vexed  with  the 
filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked: 
8  (For  that  righteous  man  dwell- 
ing among  them,  "in  seeing  and 
hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul 

p  Gen.  19.  24 ;  Deut  29.  2S ;  Jude  7. q  Nam. 

96. 10. rOen.  19. 16. «  Psalm  119. 139, 158; 

when  he  arises  to  judgment;  and 
such  will  he  always  be,  with  as  little 
regard  to  numbers  and  as  great  regard 
to  character. 

c  Third  case — TJie  cities  of  the  plain. 
.  6.  Sodom — Interceded  for  by  Abra- 
ham, but  lacking  its  needed  ten  right- 
eous men  to  save  it.  Gen.  xviii,  32. 
The  occasion  and  the  manner  of  the 
destruction  of  these  cities  is  narrated 
in  Gren.  xix.  They  are  a  standing  en- 
sample  for  ungodly  men  in  all  after 
time,  warning  them  of  the  doom  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  There  are 
a  full  score  of  references  to  it  in 
Scripture. 

T.  Delivered — A  second  example 
of  preservation  of  the  godly,  in  the 
case  of  Lot.  Gen.  xix,  12-23.  Just 
is  the  same  Greek  with  righteous,  in 
verse  8.  Vexed — Literally,  Worn 
down  hy  the  conduct  of  the  lawless  in  li- 
centiousness. AdiofxoCy  says  Bloom- 
field,  "  signifies  a  despiser  of  all  laws. 
The  term  is  applied  tc^  these,  because 
they  did  not  live  after  that  primeval 
law,  partly  of  nature  and  partly  of 
tradition,  with  which  they  were  fa- 
voured." 

8.  Explanatory  of  the  vexed  in 
verse  7.  Vexed — Lot  tormented 
himself  by  what  he  daily  saw  and 
heard  of  their  conduct.  The  inference 
is,  that  ho  sought  to  reform  them, 
though  unsuccessfully. 

9.  The  conclusion  from   for  if,  of 

verse  4.    The  Ijord  knoweth  how 

— And  has  both  the  power  and  will  to 

do  it,  as  he  has  showed.    To  deliver 

— A8  be  did  Noah  and  Lot,  and  as 

he  always  will  his  faithful  peopVe. 


from  day  to  day  with  their  unlaw- 
ful deeds:)    9  'The  Lord  know- 
eth how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptation,  and  to  ilServe  the 
unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment 
to  be  punished:     10  But  chiefly 
"  them  that  walk  after  the  flesh  in., 
the  lust  of  unc leanness,  and  de- 
spise 'government.     'Presumptu — 
ous  are  they^  self  willed,  they  are  nofl 
afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities 

E«ek.  9.  4. rPsa.  84. 17. 19;  1  Cor.  10.  la- 

uJude4,7,84(U6L — 80r,/fomitUofk— -vJndei 


Temptation — ^Any  state  of  trial  in 
which  they  are  brought,   by   whi 


their  faith  and  obedience  are  prov^  ^ 
No    exemption   froTn    temptation  i 

promised ;  but  we  have  the  pledge     oj 
safety  in  it,  and  deliverance  out  of     :Mt 
The  liord  knoweth,  also,   equaXHy 
well,  with  the  same  power  and  w  TJ/, 
how    to    reserve    the    %mrighte»^^ 
keeping  them  in  custody  unto  ^Sae 
day  of  Judgment,  when  their  doom 
will  be  judicially  pronounced.     To  Idb 
punished — Better,  Under  punishment, 
as    the    rich    man    in    IiadeSf    (Luke 
xvi,  23,)  and  the  fallen  angels,  (verse  4,) 
in  a  penal  state,  and  awaiting  full  and 
final  punishment  in  the  great  day. 
Such  terms  exclude  the  possibility  of 
a  second  day  of  grace  after  death. 

10.  But   ohiefly — Especially^  sod 
most  signally,  does  this  knowing  howto 
punish  apply  to  the  basely  abominable 
characters  here  named.    It  was  shown 
toward  the  people  of  Sodom,  and  it 
will  be  shown  toward  the  false  teach- 
ers and  their  followers.    Bloomfleld 
properly  sends  us  to  the  first  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  as  the 
best    commentary    on    this    passage. 
Despise   government — Rather,  Jh- 
spise  lordship.    Opinions  widely  vary 
as  to  the  proper  reference,  whether  V 
God,   Christ,  Satan,  angels,   or  dy 
magistrates.     We  think  it  is  to  Chri 
primarily,  whom,  as  verse  1  infor 
us,  the  false  teachers  would  deny,  f 
then  to  all  authority,  human,  angf 
and  divine.    Presumptuous — Da 
men.    Speak  evil  of  dignities— 
terally,  Blaspheme  glories;  that  is,  t 
\\j\iCi  ex«t^Y»  \ii<ft  lordship  whi<*b 
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11  Whereas  ''angels,  which  are 
prreater  in  power  and  might,  bring 
not  railing  accusation  'against 
them  before  the  Lord.  13  But 
these,  'as  natural  brute  beasts 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed, 
speak  evil  of  the  things  that  they 
understand  not;  and  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption ; 

13  ^And  shall  receive  the  re- 
ward of  unrighteousness,  aa  they 
that  count  it  pleasure  'to  riot  in 


w  Jade  9. 8  Some  read,  aoainttt  them- 

Hlren. a;  Jer.ia.3:  Jude  10. y  PbiL  8.19. 

•  Uom.iai3. 

despise.  Their  blasphemy  is,  then,  but 
the  out-speaking  of  their  inward  con- 
tempt. 

11.  Whereas  angels — Jude  is  evi- 
dently speaking  of  a  different  matter. 
Tliese  daring,  opinionated,  but  weak 
&Dd    helpless  sinners,   profanely  rail 
at  even  the  Lord  who  bought  them, 
while  angels,  vastly  their  superiors 
Id  every  way,  do  not,  in  reporting  the 
conduct  of  tliese  false  teachers,  bring 
against  them  a  railing  judgment  in 
the  presence  of  the  Ijord  their  judge, 
but  simply  state  the  naked  facts. 

12.  These — ^False teachers.  As... 
destroyed — Bather,  As  brute  beasts^ 
^  futttire  bo^-n  for  capture  and  destruc- 
lion.  They  profess  a  superior  knowl- 
edge, but,  as  if  tliey  had  no  more  rea- 
son than  irrational  animals,  they  con- 
demn and  rail  at  things  of  which  l^ey 
know  nothing,  as  the  glories  of 
verse  10;  and  thus  acting  like  beasts, 
they  shall  perish  like  beasts.  In. . . 
cormptlon — ^In  it,  as  their  element, 
they  live;  in  it  they  grow ;  and  in  it 
they  will  go  on  until  they  shall  be  cor- 
rupted to  deaih,  corruption  working 
out  eternal  corruption. 

8.  Their  vidousness  of  life,  13-18. 

13.  And  shaft  receive  —  Better, 
Receiving.  This  participial  clause, 
ending  with  unrighteousness,  is  sim- 
ply explanatory  of  perish.  Perdition 
is  their  duly  earned  wages.  Count  it 
—Bather,  GounUng  it  pleasure ;  com- 
mencing with  these  words  a  new  sen- 
tence of  pungent  invective,  which 
continues  through  verse  IG.    la  the 


the  daytime.  *  Spots  ^/i^  «r«  and 
blemishes,  sporting  themselves 
with  their  own  deceivings  while 
^  they  feast  with  you ;  14  Having 
eyes  full  of  *  adultery,  and  that 
cannot  cease  from  sin;  beguiling 
unstable  souls:  ''a  heart  they  have 
exercised  with  covetous  practices ; 
cui-sed  children :  15  Which  have 
forsaken  the  right  way,  and  «re 
gone  astray,  following  tlie  way  of 
''Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,   who 

a  Jude  12. ft  1  Cor.  11. 30, 21. 4  Greek,  an 

adtUtere«M. o  Jude  11. d  Numbers  2:2. 6*  7* 

21,23,28;  Jude  11. 

East  it  was  a  shameful  disgrace  to  be 
drunken  in  the  daytime.  So  1  Thess. 
V,  7  describes  the  cu.«*tom :  "  They 
that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  (fie 
night; "  but  rioting  by  day  would  bo 
a  pleasure  to  tliese  heretical  profli- 
gates. Spots — Stains  upon  the  Christ- 
ian name.  Blemishes  —  Disfigure- 
ments disgracing  the  Christian  Church. 
Contrast  with  1  Pet  i,  19.  Sporting 
— Bevelling  in  the  fruits  of  their  deceit 
or  fraud.  Instead,  however,  of  aKo- 
TaiCj  deceits,  Tregellos  reads  aydiratf, 
love-feasts.  This  would  mean  that 
they  make  the  love-feasts  occasions  for 
their  baseness.  But,  in  either  case, 
feast  imdoubtedly  refers  to  those  fes- 
tivals. 

14.  Pull  of  adultery— Bather,  Of 
an  adulteress.  At  the  love-feasts  their 
very  eyes  speak  their  insatiable  lust, 
and  do  not  cease  from  the  sin  of 
lustful  gazing.  Matt  v,  28.  Beguil- 
ing— Laying  baits  for  those  not  estab- 
lished in  Christian  doctrine  and  life. 
Exercised — They  had  trained  their 
heart  so  thorouglily  in  covetousness, 
as  a  gymnast  trains  himself,  that  they 
had  become  skilful  experts  in  all  its 
arts.  Cursed  children  —  Bather, 
children  of  a  curse,  like  "  the  son  of 
perdition."  John  xvii,  12.  Tlieir  un- 
blushing greed  and  abominable  licen- 
tiousness had  brought  them  where 
God's  curse  was  abiding  upon  them. 

16,    16.    The    right    way  —  The 
straight  way  of  Christian  truth  and 
duty.    The  way  of  Balaam  was  a. 
crooked  w&y.    A  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
ho  used  lua  pio^\iQX\s^  ^\»  Vst  ^g!^\ 
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loved  the  wages  of  unrijrhteous- 
ness;  16  But  was  rebuked  for 
his  iniquity:  the  dumb  ass  speak- 
ing with  man^s  voice  forbade  'the 
madness  of  tlie  prophet.  17^  These 
are  wells  without  water,  clouds 
that  are  carried' with  a  tempest;  to 
whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  re- 
served for  ever.  1§  For  when 
'they  speak  great  swelling  toords 
of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the 

«Eccle8.7.25;  9.8:  Ho8.9.7;  Luke6.ll;  Acts 

86. 11,34. — fJude  12. 13. ^  Jude  16. K  Acts 

2.  40;  chap.  1,  4;  verse  20. 60r,/br  a  little, 

or,  a  tohUet  as  soue  read. 

and  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain, 
ajgainst  the  known  wiU  of  Godj  he 
sought  to  curse  IsraeL  Numbers  xzii, 
V,  17.  He  was  a  fair  type  of  these 
false  teachers,  who  used  the  gospel  for 
the  gratification  of  their  avarice.  His 
counsel  to  Balak  to  tempt  Israel  to 
sin  does  not  seem  to  be  included  here. 
Rebuked . . .  iniquity — Not,  we  think, 
by  the  ass,  but  by  ttie  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  an  Old  Testeunent  designation  of 
Christ  himself,  who  said  to  him,  "  Thy 
way  is  perverse  before  me,"  extorting 
the  confession,  "  I  have  sinned,"  Num. 
xzii,  32,  34.  An  additional  element 
in  the  transaction  was,  the  speaking 
of  the  dumb  ass  with  a  human  voice ; 
but  the  madness  which  she  forbade 
was  the  foolish  anger  which  led  Ba- 
laam to  smite  her  with  a  staif,  and  to 
wish  that  he  had  a  sword  with  which 
he  might  kill  her.  Num.  xxii,  27,  29. 
The  ass  showed  more  reason  than  did 
either  Balaam  or  the  false  teachers. 
St.  Peter,  as  against  all  sceptics,  holds 
this  as  a  true  historical  event. 

17.  Wells — They  promise  water  to 
the  thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert ;  but 
on  his  coming  to  them,  they  are  dry. 
So  these  professed  greater  knowledge 
and  purer  truth,  but  the  water  of  life 
they  could  not  give  to  thirsty  souls. 
Clouds — The  best  authorities  read 
mistSf  which  are  clouds  condensed, 
and  darker,  and  give  more  promise  of 
rain,  so  welcome  in  time  of  drought ; 
but  a  whirlwind  seizes  and  drives 
them  away,  and  no  rain  falls.  So 
with  these  teachers ;  they  disappoint 
thoae  that  long  for  the  truth.    But 


lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wan- 
tonness, those  that  ''were  *  clean 
escaped  from  them  who  live  in 
error. 

19  While  they  promise  them 
'liberty,  they  themselves  are  ^the 
servants  of  corruption:  for  of 
whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  is  he  brought  in  bondage. 
ftO  For  *if  after  they  ""have  es- 
caped the  pollutions  of  the  world. 

i  Galatians  S.  18 ;  1  Peter  2. 16. k  John  8.  ^  ;. 

Romans 6. 16. /Matthew  12.45:  Luke  IL  26^ 

Hebrews  0. 4i  Ac. ;  10.  2lii  27. m  Chapter  1.4; 

verse  IS. 

their  awful  doom  awaits  them,  for 
there  is  reserved  for  them  the  mist 
— rather,  the  blackness  (which  makes 
the  chains  of  the  fallen  angels  in  Tar- 
tarus, verse  4) — of  darkness,  the  deep- 
est pit  of  hell. 

18.  Speak. .  .▼anity*— Their  talk  is 
pompously  grandiloquent,  but  full  of 
emptiness;  a  pretentious  sensational* 
ism  admuubly  adapted  to  catch  the 
unthinking.  Thus  laying  baits  in 
their  own  lusts — preadiing  for  truth 
doctrines  that  work  by  Ucentiausness-^ 
they  allure  those  who  have  embraced 
the  gospel,  and  are  but  a  short  time 
escaped  from  the  influence  of  their 
old  heathen  assodates.  Clean  es- 
caped— We  read  with  the  best  texts, 
a  little.  Recently  converted,  and  not 
yet  fully  instructed,  they  are  the  more 
easily  entrapped  by  these  deceivers. 

4.  Their  corruption  and  utter  apoa- 
tasy,  19-22. 

19.  Promise. .  .liberty  —  Bather, 
Promising  them  liberty^  th^nsdves  being. 
The  great  swelling  was  about  liber- 
ty; nominally  the  Christian  freedom 
which  Christ  effects  for  his  people, 
(1  Pet  ii,  16,)  but  really  a  freedom  to 
do  as  they  pleased^  being  under  no 
law  and  without  restraint.  Yet  these 
promisers  were  most  abject  slaves^ 
and  ignorant  of  real  liberty.  The 
proof  is  on  the  very  surface;  they 
were  overcome  by  corruption,  and 
so  were  made  slaves  to  oorruptioni 
John  viii,  34;  Rom.  vi,  16. 

20.  The  servants  of  corruption, 
not  their  victims,  are  meant     ~ 
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■through  the  knowledjyeoftlieLord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are 
again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 
come, the  latter  end  is  worse  with 
them  than  the  beginning.  31  For 
•it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, than,  after  they  have  known 
•t,  to  turn  from  the  holy  command- 
ment delivered  unto  them.  23  But 
it  is  happened  unto  them  accord- 
ing to  the  true  proverb,  p  The  dog 

ft  Gbapter  1. 3. — o  Luke  19L  47. 48 ;  John  9. 41 ; 
l&2aL pProv.2e.ll. 

caped — The  same  word  as  in  verse  18 
and  chap,  i,  4.  Through  the  knowl- 
edge— ^Rather,  in  (he  true,  ripe,  fuU 
knowledge;  the  element  in,  and  the 
means  by  w;hich,  the  escape  was  made, 
showing  that  it  was  not  a  mere  ex- 
ternal reformation  and  a  profession  of 
religion  without  saving  grace,  as 
some  theologians  would  have  it,  but  a 
true  experience  of  its  blessed  power. 
They  were  by  it  brought  into  the  way 
of  truth,  the  right  way,  the  way  of  right- 
tmtsness.  Vers.  2,  15,  21.  Sntangled 
^Interwoven  with  thenu  Overcome 
•^And  so  again  enslaved.  The  latter 
emd — ^Their  last  state  of  vice,  that  is, 
since  their  apostasy,  is  worse — ^lower 
and  fouler — than  the  first 

21.  Way   of  righteousness — The 
way  of  justification  from  sin  through 
faith  in  Christ,  and  of  holy  Uving. 
The  laws  for  walking  in  this  way 
constitute  the  holy  commandment 
given  them  to  be  kept ;  but  after  keep- 
ing it  for  a  time,  they  are  now  tufmed 
hack  outofiX^    Surely,  then,  they  were 
once  in  it.    Besides,  the  compound 
word    rendered    known    means    to 
know  increasingly^  and  implies  that 
they  had  once  been  living,  growing 
Christians.      It  had  been  better — 
Because  in  ceasing  to  add  to  their 
faith,  virtue  etc,  (chap,  i,  5,)  they  came 
to   forget   how  Christ  saved    them, 
(chap,  i,  9,)  and  fell  into  the  guilt  of 
*  apostasy  and  a  lower  depth  of  sin; 
because    they    sin    against    greater 
knowledge  and  have  loss  excuse ;  and 
because  they  will  therefore  receive  a 
fBYeror  punishment     Yerses  20,  21 


is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  >i<;ain; 
and,  The  sow  that  was  washed  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

CHAPTER  in. 

THIS  second  epistle,  beloved,  I 
now  write  unto  you;  in  "both 
which  "I  stir  up  youi  **pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance:  ft  That 
ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  by  the 
holy  prophets,  "and  of  the  com- 

a  Chapter  1. 13;  3  Tim.  1.  6u b  Psalm  31  4 ; 

1  Tim.  5.  23 ;  1  Pet  1.  39L o  Jade  17. 

forcibly  show  the  fall  of  these  false 
teachers  from  a  state  of  grace.  Their 
certain  doom  is  pronounced  in  verses 
1,  3,  9,  12,  17. 

22.  Proverb— These  fitting  illustra- 
tions (Prov.  xxvi,  1 1)  of  the  brutish  sen- 
suality and  disgusting  moral  filthiness 
into  which  these  apostates  had  sunk, 
dose  the  horrible  description.  Both 
were  probably  current  sayings. 

CHAPTER  in. 

in.  Ebror  of  bxpectino  a  near  ad- 
vent CORRECTED,  1-18. 

1.  The  fb.tal  error  of  ezpectinsr 
Christ's  immediate  conilnsr»  firom 
the  Immediateness  of  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  predicted,  1-13. 

1.  This— Literally,  This  epistle,  al- 
ready beloved  a  second,  unto  you  Iiorite, 
The  first  chapter  is  a  general,  yet  di- 
rect, introductory  address ;  the  second 
chapter  steps  aside  to  portray  tlie  cor- 
ruptionists  to  come ;  tliis  resumes  and 
finishes  the  direct  epistle.  Now — 
Literally,  already ;  it  is  already  a  being- 
completed  second  epistle.  Pure 
minds — In  contrast  with  those  comipt 
minds  whose  portraiture  occupies  the 
last  chapter.  Those  are  the  ungodly 
men  of  verse  7,  bound  to  perdition ; 
while  you,  warned  of  that .  day  oz 
judgment,  will  (verse  17)  beware. 
Remembrance — The  apostle  delivers 
not  so  much  a  new  prophecy  as  he  re- 
calls, explains,  and  applies  a  whole 
body  of  old  prophecies. 

2.  The  holy  prophets  —  Of  the 
Old  Testament,  whose  predictions  of 
a  day  ol  ^ud'gmoiiti  o^  ^v^^xs^^"^  Naai^ 
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mandment  of  us  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour:  3  *  Know- 
ing this  first,  that  there  shall 
come   in   the   last   days   scoffers, 

d  1  Timothy  4. 1 ;  2  llmolhy  S.  1 ;  Jade  18. 

«  Chapter  2. 10. 

the  one  final  day.  The  apostles  — 
Literal  Greek,  your  aposUes  of  Vie 
Lord  and  Saviour.  These  are  yovr 
apostles  as  sent  to  you,  and  Ghrist^s, 
as  sent  by  him.  The  model  compre- 
hensive prediction  is  that  of  Matt. 
xxiv  and  xxv,  on  which  see  ouf  notes. 

3.  Snowing  this  first — ^The  great 
precaution  is  here  now  premised  in 
regard  to  the  judgment-day  prophecies. 
The  readers  must  not  suppose  that  the 
terms  of  immediacy  of  time  in  the  pro- 
phetic announcements  of  the  second 
advent  really  mean  that  they  are  now, 
humanly,  at  hand.  Tlie  same  cau- 
tion given  in  St.  PauPs  first  epistle, 
(2  Tliess.  ii,  1,)  is  repeated  in  this, 
Peter's  last  The  last  days — ^The 
very  caution  defines  the  phrase.  They 
are  the  last  days  before  the  second 
advent,  however  far  or  near  that  day 
may  be.  That  they  may  be  a  very 
distant  last  days  it  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  present  passage  to  show, 
and  to  explain  that  the  distance  of  time 
is  not  contradictory  to  the  immediacy 
of  the  terms.  See  supplemental  note 
to  Matt.  xxv.  Also  notes  on  2  Thess. 
ii,  1-8 ;  Rev.  i,  1, 3 ;  xxii,  20.  Scoflfers— 
These  words,  and  the  entire  passage  3-5, 
we  identify  with  Rev.  xx,  7-9,  when  Sa- 
tan, released  f  rom  Jiis  millennial  impris- 
onment, "  the  nations  "  are  once  more 
"deceived,"  and  an  apostasy  takes 
place.  Compare  notes  on  Mark  xiii, 
24r-27;    Luke  xvin,  8.    After  their 

,  own  lusts — ^A  sceptical  spirit  and  a 
licentious  life. 

4.  Where  is — ^What  has  become 
of  ?  These  scoffers  truly  come  from 
out  the  millennial  Church.  They  long 
believed  that  old  promise  embraced 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  that  Christ 
would  "  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.''  But  ages  have  passed,  and 
this  coming  is  proved  to  be  a  ridicu- 
lous superstition.  His  coming — The 
word  here  is  parottsia^  and  when  pred- 

Icatod  of  Christf  always  denotes  hi& 


"walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
4  And  saying,  '  Where  is  the  prom- 
ise of  his  coming?  for  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 

/Isa.  5. 19;  Jer.  17. 15;  Eiek.  12.  82,27;  Matt 
2i.48;  Luke  12.  43. 

literal  bodily  presence.  The  verb 
coma^  and  noun  coming^  are  often  used 
of  spiritual  interpositions,  but  this 
parousia  never.  Note  on  1  Cor.  xv,  23. 
The  word  parousia  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  *  Matt  xxiv,  3,  37, 
39;  1  Cor.  xv,  23;  1  Thess.  ii,  19; 
iu,  13;  iv,  15;  2  Thess.  ii,  1,  8,  9 
James  v,  7,  8;  2  Pet.  i,  16;  iii,  4,  12 
1  John  ii,  28.  The  fothers— The  old 
fathers  of  the  Church,  who  predict 
and  beUeved  in  the  second  advent 
Through  all  the  ages,  from  their  time 
to  the  day  of  these  scoffers,  no  Christ 
has  come.  But  Satan  has  come  in  hie 
spiritual  power;  and  he  has  deceive 
these  sceptics  into  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  judgment-day,  no  divine 
Christ  no  true  God.  Let  loose  fr^iir  "> 
all  religious  restraints,  they  "wall^^^ 
after  their  own  lusts."  Contina^^^ 
as  they  were  —  Literal  Greek,  re — =• 
mmn  just  so.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  th^  e 
first,  we  believe,  to  note  that  Pete^^sr 
here  gives  the  argument  of  Hum  ^e 
against  all  miracle.  It  is  the  aiy  -■'- 
ment  of  Gte  visible  perma/nence  of  ff^^^he 
order  of  nature.  This  continuous  fa—  .et 
of  the  actual  visible  and  reliable  UD^E=ii- 
f  ormity  of  nature's  ordfer,  is  f  ormulat^^i^ied 

by  some  presumptuous  scientists  in~ ^to 

such  a  law  as  to  exclude  tlie  Great^:=2Bor 
from  interposing  in  the  very 
sion  of  events  which  his  divine 
carries  on.    But  every  sensible  th< 
can  understand  that  things  would  a 
of  themselves  if  not  energized  by 
constant  influx  of  divine  energy, 
it  is  nonsense  to  doubt  whether 
who  continues  the  series  cannot 
terpose  his  power  and  act   betn^' 
the  events  that  compose  the   se 
God  interposed  when  he  origina^tec/ 
terrene  life;  he  interposed  when    Me 
first  created  man;    he  interposed    V 
Christ's  first  advent;  he  will  again  in- 
terpose  at  his  second  advent    God'a 
clock  is  a  clock  of  ages ;  after  a  long        _ 
,  yeriod  it  strikes ;  and  sceptics  fix  their        m^ 
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tinnc  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation.  5  For  this 
they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that 
'by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens 
were  of  old,  and  the  earth  *  ^  stand- 
ing out  of  the  water  and  in  the 
water:  6  *  Whereby  the  world 
that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
with    w*ater,    perished:      7    But 

7  Gen.  L  6,  9;  Psa.  38. 6;  Heb.  11.  8. 1  Gr. 

OOrutiiUinif. A  Psa.  24.  2;  136.  6;  CoL  L  17. 

eyes  on  the  length  of  that  period,  and 
forget  that  the  stroke  will  ever  again 
come.  When  God's  hour  is  complete 
it  is  his  own  liand  that  strikes. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
— Extending  their  affirmation  a  great 
way  beyond  their  knowledge.  That 
no  interposition  has  ever  taken  place 
is  more  than  any  philosopher  ever 
knew. 

5.  It  is  to  the  Flood  that  our  apostle 
appeals  as  an  instance  of  a  great  inter- 
position.   A  suitable  instance;  for  its 
mundane    reality    is    attested    by    a 
world-wide  spread  of  traditions  among 
mankind.    Whether  the  deluge  was 
literally  world-wide  or  not,  it  was  a 
true  iirstance  of  a  mundane  catastro- 
phe, justifying  the  possibility  of  a  still 
greater  catastrophe  from  the  hand  of 
Him  to  whom  this  globe  is  a  speck. 
Willingly.,  .ignorant — Men  do  not 
know  the  truth  because  they  wish  not 
to  know  it.    Heavens. .  .earth — The 
same  antithesis  as  in  Gren.  i,  1,  where 
the    heavens    precede    the    earth. 
Were  of  old— The  celestial  long  pre- 
ceded the  terrestrial.    Out  of. .  .in — 
Rather,  through.  The  water — The  isles 
and  continents  project  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  stretch  their  long  exten- 
sions Vtrough  the  water.     The  one 
phrase  describes   the  upward  rise  of 
the  lands  from  water,  the  other,  the 
horizontal  projection  of  lands  throrigh  it. 
6.   Whereby  —  Literally,    through 
which ;  that  is,  through,  or  by  means 
of,  the  doubly-mentioned  waters.    By 
means  of  the  waters  the  earth  was 
overflowed  with  water.    Perished 
— Not  was  annihilated,  but  wrecked 
and  ruined ;  so  as  to  require  a  renewal 
for  any  purpose  of  a  moral  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.    A  type,  though  por- 
VoL.  v.— 16 


^  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  whicli 
are  now,  by  tlie  «aine  word  are 
kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  *  fire 
against  the  day  of  judgment  and 
perdition  of  ungodly  men.  S  But, 
beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this 
one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  yeara,  and 
"a   thousand   years    as  one   day. 

i  Gen.  7. 11. 21-23 ;  chapter  2. 5. k  Verse  10. 

1  Matt  25.  41 ;  2  Tbess.  1.  8. wPsa.  9a  4. 

haps  a  feeble  one,  of  the  final  dissolu- 
tion. As  Adam  Clarke  notes,  the  di- 
vine fiat  separating  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  other  elements 
could  reduce  the  world  to  molten 
fluid.  The  same  divine  fiat  could 
renew  the  earth  in  a  new  and  divine 
perfection.  All  these  changes  may^ 
under  divine  authority,  take  place  in 
the  natural  order  of  cause  and  eilect, 
or  by  the  special  interposition  of  the 
divine  cause. 

7.  Which  are  now — In  antithesis 
to  then  was,  in  verse  6.  By  the 
same  word — Same  as  the  word  of 
verse  6.  By  that  word  the  cosmos 
was  created ;  by  this,  it  is  retained  in 
existence.  Kept  in  store  —  Literal 
Greek,  are  treasured.  Perdition^ 
Same  Greek  word  as  perished,  in 
verse  6. 

8.  Our  apostle  now  returns  to  the 
all-important  caution  in  regard  Xq 
time.  It  is  on  tliis  point  that  tlie 
sceptical  scoffers  will  fix.  Remember 
that  God's  hours  are  ages.  Note  on 
Acts  i,  7.  One  day... a  thousand 
years — In  the  prophetic  predictions 
of  the  second  advent  tlio  Spirit  speaks 
by  the  arithmetic  of  God,  in  which 
the  terms  soon^  quickly^  humanly  indi- 
cating a  few  days,  divinely  allow  a  few 
ages.  Psalm  xc. 

And  now  the  question  may  well 
arise.  Why  has  inspiration  thus  used 
phrases  of  such  nearness  to  designate 
an  event  which  was  to  be,  as  near  two 
thousand  years'  experience  has  proved, 
so  distant  ?  Or,  to  express  the  thought 
in  higher  terras,  Why  has  a  divine  aritli- 
metic  been  tlins  used  to  express  snch 
a  distance  to  human  minds?  Our  re- 
ply would  be  this :  The  Spirit's  pur- 
pose is,  to  .preaotNQ  m  w«  mvsA^  ^5\ 
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9  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concern- 
ing bis  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness;  but  ®i8  ^onj;- 
sufferinji:  to  us-ward,  Pnot  will- 
ing that  any  should  perfsh,  but 
4  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 

n  Hab.  2. 8 :  Heb.  10.  37 o  Isa.  30. 18 ;  1  Pet. 

I.  20:  vei-se  15. — ^Ezek.  18.  23,82;  83.  11. 

tf  Roin.2.4:  1  Tim.  2.  4. 

iiapressive  conception  of  its  nearness 
in  spite  of  its  distance.  The  divine  in- 
tention is,  to  prevent  our  banishing  it 
from  our  thoughts  on  account  of  its  far 
iuturity.  In  its  momentousness  to  us 
it  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  time  is  no  right- 
ful factor  in  our  calculations.  Nay, 
the  very  greatness  of  its  distance,  far 
millenniums,  perhaps,  hence,  demands 
that  thought  mhI  language  should  bring 
it  near.  Sensible  time  is  very  relative. 
To  us  in  the  intervening  spirit-world 
millenniums  may  pass  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity.  There  over  is  to  us  but 
a  step,  as  it  were,  to  the  judgment-day. 
Note  on  Matt  xxv,  6.  Hence,  Scrip- 
ture uniformly  points  us,  with  warn- 
ing, not  to  the  day  of  death,  but  to  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ 

9.  Slack — Behind  time;  like  a  rail- 
train  that  does  not  "  come  to  time." 
The  divine  programme  is  not  unful- 
filled because  tide  nearness  of  the  ad- 
fent  does  not  fulfil  the  human  words. 
Is  longsi^ering  —  He  suffers  long. 
The  apostle  hero  illustrates  God's  long 
delay  with  the  world  by  his  long 
delay  with  the  impenitent  He  spares 
a  world  as  ho  spares  a  guilty  mail,  in 
liopos  of  a  result  dear  to  tlie  divine 
hejirt. 

1 0.  Will  come — "With  an  emphatic 
wilL  For  what  we  may  call  the 
A^pocalypao  of  St  Paul,  we  look  to 
I  Oir.  xv,  22-57  ;  2  Thess.  i,  7-10;  and 
ii.  :W8.  And  so  we  find  the  Apoca- 
ly]jse  of  St.  Peter  in  this  chapter,  5-13. 
liiiL  it  was  reserved  for  St  John  to 
furuisli  tlie  great  Apocalypse  of  the 
New  Testament  All  three  supply 
special  points,  but  all  three  agree  in 
t/io  prreat  sublime  whole.    Aa  a  thief 

—  With  n  sudden  sui-prise  to  the  acep- 

tic  scoffers.     It  will    catch  tbem  \n 

tJjc  midst  u£  Uioir  scoffs,  and  rob  them 


ance.  10  But  'the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night;  in  the  which  "the  heav- 
ens shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also 

r  Matt  ai  43 :  Lake  12.  89;  1  Thess.  5. 2;  Rev 
8. 3 ;  le.  15. —  «  Psa.  102. 26 ;  laa.  ol.H ;  M  att.  §4. 3St 
Mark  13.81;  Rom.S.2U;  Ueb.1.11;  Ref.2U.ll;21.L 

of  tlieir  argument.  The  heavens 
shall  pass  away — Note  that  the  pass- 
ing away  is  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  the 
atmospheric  heavens  of  our  earth.  Q'he 
visible  heavens,  as  seen  to  tlie  terrene 
spectator,  are  seen  to  bo  swept  away. 
They  vanish  as  a  scroll.  Compare  de- 
scriptions of  the  same  scene  in  Rev.  vi, 
12-17;  XX,  11-15;  Matt,  xxv,  31-46. 
With  a  great  noise — The  Greek  word 
jioil^rjdbv  expresses  the  whiz  or  friction 
of  the  air  or  other  substance,  as  by 
a  bird's  wing  or  other  sudden  motiou. 
It  seems  intended  to  describe  the 
sound  effected  by  a  most  violent  col- 
lision of  the  atmospheric  forces,  or 
perhaps  of  the  rushing  earth  and  the 
air.  The  elements — Of  which  the 
material  earth  is  composed.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  solar  system  will  be  involved  in 
the  dissolution  of  our  earth.  Melt 
with  fenrent  heat — Greek,  the  elements 
about-being-bumed  iviU  be  fused.  The 
particles  composing  the  material  earth 
will  be  separated  by  the  heat,  and  be 
ready  for  reconstruction  into  new  and 
more  perfect  form s.  Earth . . .  and . . . 
works... therein  —  As  an  effect  of 
the  divided  elements  the  surface-earth, 
and  all  its  contents,  are  consumed  and 
forever  disappear.  The  theatre  of  hur 
man  history  goes  down  into  non-ex* 
istence.  In  the  matter  of  consump- 
tion of  the  earth  by  physical  fire,  St 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  agree ;  but  John  is 
silent  The  "  lake  of  fire  "  of  St  John 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
category,  but  is  analogous  to  Gehenna, 
the  figurative  image  of  divine  wrath 
exerted  in  penalty. 

The  expectation  of  the  destruction  of 

tbe  world  by  a  dUuvium  ^i9— deluge 

ol   ^TQ — ^asOLQ^Qxja  \o  \)a.^  dsUbuviwn 

CUJU06 — ^^\\\^^  Qtl  ^«^T — --^^A  ^\2C«J&.- 
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and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  u[).  11  Seeing  then  that 
all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,' 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be  4na22  holy  conversation  and  god- 
liness, 12  *'  Looking  for  and  ^  hast- 
ing unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 

tlFeLh  1& 1*1  Cor.  1.  7;  Titus  2. 18. 

SOr,  hcuUng  the  coming, 1>  Paalm  60.  3; 

poets  and  philosophers,  especially  the 
Stoics.  We  give  passages  from  Wet- 
stein.  The  philosopher  Seneca  says : 
"At  that  time  the  foam  of  the  sea,  re- 
leased from  laws,  was  borne  on  with- 
out restraint  By  what  cause,  do  you 
inquire?  By  the  same  cause  by 
which  the  conflagration  will  take 
place  when  to  God  it  seems  good  to 
establish  a  better  order  of  things,  and 
to  close  the  old.  Water  and  fire  rule 
terrene  things :  from  the  former  comes 
origination ;  from  the  latter,  destruc- 
tion." 

Cicero  says:  "Our  philosophers 
suppose  that  at  last  the  whole  world 
will  take  fire,  when,  the  moisture  be- 
ing consume^  neither  the  earth  can 
be  nourished  nor  the  air  circulate,  so 
that  nothing  will  be  left  but  fire ;  from 
^wliich,  again,  under  the  animating 
power  of  Grod,  a  renovation  of  the 
earth  will  take  place,  and  the  same 
lair  order  will  be  reproduced." 

CSusebius  says :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  that  all  sub- 
stance should  go  into  fire,  as  a  seed, 
4Uid  from  it  again  should  spring  the 
same  organization  as  before." 

licnormant^  the  eminent  French  ar- 
chseologist  and  historian,  ((Contempo- 
rary Review,  Nov.  1879,)  says:  "The 
result,  then,  of  this  long  review  author- 
izes us  to  affirm  the  story  of  the  del- 
uge to  be  a  universal  tradition  among 
all  tlie  branches  of  the  human  race, 
-with  one  exception,  however,  of  the 
black.    Now  a  recollection  thus  pre- 
cise and  concordant  cannot  be  a  myth 
voluntarily  invented.    No  religious  or 
coamogonic  myth  presents  this  char- 
acter of  universality.     It  must  arise 
from  the  remiidscence  of  a  real  and 
terrible  event,  so  powerfully  impress- 
ing the  Imagination  of  the  first  ances- 
tors of  our  race  as  never  to  have  been 


God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on 
fire  shall "  be  dissolved,  and  the  el- 
ements shall  "melt  with  fervent 
heat?  13  Nevertheless  we,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  look  for 
'new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

Isa.  84.  4. toMlcah  1.  4;  yerse  10. (dIba, 

60.17;  66.22;  Rev.  21. 1.27. 

■  rf  ■!  ■  ■■  ■■■■■■IB!  ■       — ^.^^^P^ 

forgotten  by  their  descendants.  This 
cataclysm  must  have  occurred  near  the 
first  cradle  of  mankind,  and  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  families  from  which 
the  principal  races  were  to  spring." 

11.  Two  verses  our  apostle  now  in- 
terposes to  warn  his  readers  of  the 
personal  holiness  they  ought  to  main- 
tain in  view  of  so  great  a  destruction. 
ConTersation — Conduct. 

12.  IiOokiDg  for — Maintaining  eav 
pectaiion  of;  unlike  the  scoffers,  who 
denied  and  forgot.  Hasting  unto — 
Intensely  earnest  in  regard  to.  Heavexui 
— The  atmospheric  elements.  Dis- 
Bolved — Decomposed.  Elements-^ 
Material  constituents.  Melt  —  By 
calorical  separation  of  particles. 

13.  Nevertheless — Our  hopes  d^ 
not,  like  the  scoffers',  go  down  with 
the  old  earth;  our  faith  looks  for  the 
now.  According  to  his  promise — 
Qod's  one  great  promise  of  eternal  life 
and  glory  for  the  elect  in  Christ.  All 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
presuppose  it;  and  the  ffew  Testa- 
ment is  one  great  expression  of  it. 
The  phraseology,  only,  of  Isa.  Ixv,  17, 
is  used  here  to  describe  a  greater  re- 
newal than  Isaiah  was  enabled  ex- 
plicitly to  express.  New  heavens 
and  a  new  earth — Compare  notes  on 
Rev.  xxi,  1.  The  language  of  St.  John 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  new  is 
not  to  be  made  out  of  the  substanse 
of  the  old,  but  that  it  is  to  be  whol- 
ly a  new  sphere.  And  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  Peter  might  naturally  be  con- 
strued in  the  same  way.  Wo  might 
then  suppose  (according  to  our  note 
on  1  Thess.  iv,  17)  that  the  new  heav- 
ens and  earth  were  the  sphere  formed 
of  a  portion  of  the  departed  energies 
of  the  old  universe  crystallized  into  a 
new  and  glorious  i^rorld.  KxA  nXx^ 
second  advent,  maj  XaJigLa  ^\w»  ^V'ssx 
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14  Wliereforc,  beloved,  seeinor 
that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be 
diligent  y  that  ye  may  be  found  of 
him  in  peace,  witliout  spot,  and 
blameless.     15  And  account  tJiat 

yl  Oor.  1. 8: 15.58;  Phil.  l.IO:  IThess. 8.13;  5.23. 

the  renewed  sphere  corresponding  to 
our  earth  is,  by  such  final  crystalliza- 
tion, completed.  Yet,  on  tie  other 
hand,  the  old  traditions  generally  held 
that  the  new  would  be  simply  a  trans- 
formation of  ihe  old,  and  such  might 
seem  the  natural,  but  not  necessary, 
impression  derived  from  Paul's  lan- 
guage, Romans  viii,  18-23,  where  see 
note.  A  renovation  of  the  same  sub- 
stance may  be  indicated  by  Peter's 
analogy  of  the  flood,  (verse  6,)  but 
that  seems  rather  adduced  only  as  in- 
stance of  a  supernatural  break  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  either  view. 

On  these  points  astronomy  neither 
aids  nor  impedes  us  much.  If  we 
suppose  a  new  sphere  made  from  the 
old  energies,  such  an  event  need  not 
be  supposed  ever  yet,  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  universe,  to  have  been 
completed,  at  least  within  reach  of  the 
astronomer's  glass.  New  stars  have 
been  supposed  to  be  observed  to  come 
into  existence,  but  that  supposition  was 
probably  the  result  of  inaccurate  ob- 
servation. Stars  have  been  seen  ap- 
parently in  conflagration;  so  that  a 
burning  world  is  no  unsupposable 
thing.  Stars  have  been  seen  for  a 
while  in  apparent  conflagration,  and 
then  resuming  a  natural  appearance; 
so  that  a  burned  and  renewed  world 
is  not,  astronomically,  unthinkable. 
To  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  the  con- 
flagration of  a  star  may  look  acci- 
dental, like  the  burning  of  a  house. 
But  to  the  Omniscient  eye  there  is  no 
accident.  Every  particle  of  the  most 
confused  masses  is  not  only  ruled  by 
law,  but  taken  into  the  divine  plan. 
Pope  has  well  said, 

**A11  nature  Is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not 

0CCb 


■the  longsnffering  of  our  Lord  ii 
salvation  ;  even  as  our  beloved 
brother  Paul  also  accordiug  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  writ- 
ten unto  you ;     16  As  also  in  all 

«  Rom.  2. 4 :  1  Pet.  8.  90 ;  verse  9. 

enamel  the  earth,  which  has  passed 
through  the  divine  furnace,  with  a 
sublime  perfection,  fitting  it  for  tlje 
dwelling-place  of  righte^ftness. 

2.  By  the  true  interpretation  of 
time  in  the  prophecies  of  the  sec- 
ond advent  believers  may  be  pre- 
served firom  apostasy,  and  attain 
salvation,  14-18. 

Whilst  others  wrest  the  apparent 
non-fulfilment  of  the  immediateness  of 
the  second  advent  to  their  own  apos- 
tasy, (especially  as  predicted  in  Paul's 
epistles,)  you,  being  aware  of  the  true 
interpretation,  will  rightly  understand 
Gtod's  long-suffering,  and  may  persevere 
unto  salvation.  Commentators  seem 
not  generally  to  have  observed  that 
Peter's  intimation  of  difficulties  of  in- 
terpretation is  really  Umited  to  this 
one  point,  namely,  lus  using  terms  of 
immediacy  in  regard  to  the  possibly 
very  distant  second  advent 

14.  Wherefore — In  view  of  this 
presentation  of  the  time  and  nature 
of  the  day  of  judgment  Found  of 
him — Namely,  at  his  glorious  ap- 
pearing. 

15.  Iiongsuffexing — Grod^s  endur- 
ance  of  the  world's  wickedness  and 
weakness.  Is  salvation — As  of  a 
single  sinner  Grod  forbears  for  the  sin- 
ner's good,  so  of  the  world.  Salvation 
— ^The  gathering  of  saved  millions  into 
glory  is  the  very  essence  of  God's 
patience  through  ages.  As. . . also — 1  n 
addition  to  my  thus  writing.  Paul — 
A  memorable  mention  of  a  brother 
apostle.  According  .  .  .  wisdom — 
Whether  Paul  wrote  clearly  or  ob- 
scurely, it  was  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  inspiration  by  God  vouchsafed 
unto  him.  See  notes  on  Matthew 
xxviii,  1,  (introductory;)  Acts  xxvii,  22. 
Written  unto  you — Who  is  meant 


by  this  you  7    Plainly,  not  all  Christ- 
If  human  art  can  by  divine  pToy\a\ony\akTi%,\>\\x\j!aft^M^^>3\jM\5sA^  Xft-whom 
overlay  the  potter's  clay  with  a  moatX'PeitfeT  \a  NTsKXaxi^.     "^ot  >iKA  vs^\^\ifii 
oeautiful  enamel,  surely  divine  art  caji\^tV\AfeTi\il^^>2X\ai\ft^«o.Na^>a^^^ 
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^19  epistles,  *  speaking*  in  them  of 
these  things;  in  which  are  some 
things  "^hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and 
unstable  ^  wrest,  as  thei/  do  also  the 
other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own 
destruction.  17  Ye  therefore,  be- 
loved, •* seeing  ye  know  these  things 

a  Rom.  8. 19  i  1  Cor.  15.  24 ;  1  Thess.  4.  15. 

hi  Kings  iC.  1;  Heb.  5.  U. e Exodus 21.  2, 6; 

Deut.  IC.  Li;  Psalinde.  5;  llab.  1.  4. 

ical  to  all  his  epistles  in  next  verse. 
Of  all  his  epistles  there  was  a  single 
cue  written  unto  you.    Now,  Peter's 
first  epistle  was  written  (i,  1)  to  the 
Hebrew  dispersion,  and  this  second  is 
written  to  the  same  readers,  as  appears 
by  iii,  I ,  of  this  epistle.    So  i,  I,  though 
addressing  Christians,  means  the  He- 
brew Christians.    This  you,  therefore, 
must  mean  the  Hebrew  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.    Paul's  one  epistle 
Unto  you,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     And,  as 
we  have  shown  in  our  Introduction  to 
Hebrews,  Peter's  word,  in  verse  16, 
dvavoijTa,  hard-to-be-understood,  so 
corresponds  to  Hebrews  v,  11,  Svaep- 
fiTfvevToCj  hard-to-be-interpreted,  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  real  reference. 
In  Hebrews  such  a  passage  as  x,  37 
might  easily  be  vrrested  without  Peter's 
rule  of  prophetic-time  interpretation. 
Zn  all  his  epistles  we  find  such  pas- 
sages as  1  Cor.  XV,  51,  and  1  Thess. 
iv,    15,   which  last   is  explained   by 
Paul  himself.   2  Thess.  ii,  1-5. 

16^  These  things — The  second  ad- 
vent and  its  apparently  near  approach. 
Bard  to  be  understood  —  Without 
due  explanation  as  to  the  law  of  pro- 
phetic time.  Unlearned  —  Ignorant 
of  the  true  law.  Unstable — Fickle 
in  moral  character,  and  ready  at  any 
difficulty  to  waver.  Wrest — Twist, 
as  with  a  windlass  or  hand-screw. 
They  so  put  their  forcible  screws  on 
to  the  time-words  in  the  predictions 
of  tho  judgment  day  as  to  declare 


before,  «  beware  lest  ye  also,  being 
led  away  with  the  error  of  the 
wicked,  fall  frcmi  your  own  stead- 
fastness, 1§  f  But  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  .Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  «To 
him  Jd  glory  both  now  and  for 
ever.     Amen. 

<^Mark  13.  23;  chapter  1. 11 tfBph.  4.  14; 

chapter  1.  l(1i  11;  8. 18. — ./Eph.  4. 15;  1  Peter 
2.  2. (72Tiui.  4.  18;  Rev.  1.  6. 

them  unfulfilled,  and  to  maintain  that 
no  judgment  day  will  ever  come,  and 
that  Christiafiity  itself  is  a  fiction. 
Other  scriptures  —  The  same  un- 
learned and  tickle  perversity  will  find 
plenty  of  other  difficulties  in  scripture 
to  wrest  to  their  own  destruction. 
He  who  wants  a  cavil  wil^  never  fail 
to  find  one.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Paul's  epistles  are  ranked  by  Pe- 
ter as  scriptures,  and  are  held  by  him 
to  be  authoritative  scriptures  for  the 
Christian  Church.  Even  so  early  as 
the  writing  of  this  epistle  a  canon  o£ 
New  Testament  scriptures  was  recog- 
nised in  the  Church  of  these  Hebrews, 
and  St.  Paul's  writings  were  included 
in  it  with  the  express  endorsement  of 
St.  Peter.  Destruction — The  same 
as  the  perdition  of  verse  7,  and  these 
apostates  are  of  the  same  class  as  the 
ungodly  men  of  that  verse. 

17.  Enow. .  .before — The  same  as 
knowing  this  first,  of  verse  3 ;  namely, 
the  law  by  which  the  judgment-day 
time  is  to  be  interpreted.  Ye  also — 
Like  the  scoffers  of  verse  3. 

1 8.  Qrow — Instead  of  apostatizing. 
In  grace — The  opposite  of  the  fickle- 
ness, or  unstable,  of  verse  16.  The 
knowledge  —  The  opposite  of  un- 
learned of  verse  16.  To  him  be 
glory — That  is,  to  Christ;  an  attr^^ 
bute  never  ascribed  in  doxology  to 
any  creature  in  scripture.  Forever 
— Greek,  rjfikpav  alCtvo^^  day  of  perpet- 
uity, perpetual  day;  a  day  without 
end;  eternity. 
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ST.  JOHN*S  EPHESIAN  BESIDENCE. 

A  BRIEF  biography  of  John  we  have  prefixed  to  our  notes  on  the  Gospel 
of  John,  but  as  we  approach  his  three  Epistles  and  his  Apocalypse 
some  fuller  view  of  the  latter  part  of  his  career  seems  to  be  suitable. 
After  the  crucifixion  he  seems  to  haye  remained  in  Jerusalem  for  sev- 
eral years,  doubtless  making  the  city  his  residence^  yet  performing 
constant  missionary  tours  in  different  parts  of  Syria,  like  that  of  Peter 
in  Acts  ix,  82.  The  last  mention  we  find  of  his  stay  in  Palestine  is,  in 
Paul's  account  of  his  own  yisit  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  (Galatians 
ii,  1-10,)  in  which  he  found  James,  Peter,  and  John,  apparent  ** pillars" 
of  the  Church.  The  order  of  names  indicates  the  priority  of  James  as 
official  resident  apostle  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  inferiority  of  John  as 
youngest,  and  as  yet  to  attain  his  proper  position.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century — some  seventeen  years  after  the  cru- 
cifixion— at  which  point  John  had  nearly  fifty  years,  more  or  less, 
to  live. 

John  may  have  gone  to  Ephesus  immediately  after  the  death  of  St. 
Paul,  (A.  D.  68,}  to  supply  that  metropolitan  city  with  an  apostolic 
superintendent ;  or  he  may  have  remained  at  Jerusalem  until  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  that  city.  There  was  a  brief  cessation  of 
war,  produced  by  the  delay  of  Cestius  Gallus's  attack  on  Jerusalem,  in 
which  the  Christian  population,  warned  by  our  Saviour's  memorable 
prediction,  departed  to  Pella.  Later  than  that  John  could  scarce  have 
remained.  All  Christian  antiquity  agrees  in  finding  him  at  Ephesus 
through  his  later  years;  thence  his  writings  are  promulgated;  and 
there  he  founded  a  school  of  apostolic  Christian  theology,  marked  by 
its  peculiar  traits,  and  distinguished  by  its  eminent  scholars  and 
doctors.     Of  some  of  these  we  will  give  a  brief  account. 

St.  Ignatius  was  St.  John's  younger  contemporary  and  hearer;  was 
ordained  by  him,  it  is  said  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  as  early 
as  A.  D.  69 ;  and  was  renowned  for  his  ardent  devotion  to,  and  heroic 
defence  of,  the  cause  of  Christ.    Ignatius  held  the  episcopate  to  be 
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the  strong  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  heresies  and  persecutions. 

'^he  Emperor  Trajan  came  to  Antioch  full  of  persecuting  purpose,  and 

Ignatius  intrepidly  sustained  his  responsible  position  by  presenting 

*^*ii8elf  as  ready  to  be  the  chief  martyr.     The  emperor  ordered  him  to 

*^^  conveyed  by  soldiers  to  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 

^^asts  in  the  amphitheatre.    The  probable  date  of  his  martyrdom  was 

-^^  D.  115. 

St.  Polycakp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  will  be  noticed  in  our  notes  on  the 
■^  pocalypse.  But  it  is  quite  proper  here  to  speak  of  a  celebrated  pupil 
^^  r  Polycarp'Sj  and  so,  as  we  may  call  him,  grand^jmpil  to  St.  John. 

St.  Iren^tjs  was  born  about  the  same  year  that  Ignatius  was  ordained 
^ishop,  and  so  previous  to  St.  John's  death.  In  his  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  Poly  carp  at  Smyrna.  Of  Poly  carp,  and  of  his 
descriptions  of  St.  John,  the  youthful  Irenseus  was  a  profoundly  inter- 
ested hearer.  We  are  able  to  give  liis  own  account  of  this  period  in  a 
letter  of  his  still  extant,  written  to  his  friend  Florinus,  warning  him 
Against  the  doctrines  of  Valentin  us,  the  heretic,  to  which  ho  was 
Inclined: — 

Tbese  opinions,  FIorlAtts,  tliat  I  may  speak  In  mild  terms,  are  not  part  of  sound  doctrine ; 

^liese  opinions  are  not  consonant  with  the  Church,  and  involve  their  votaries  In  the 

'tatmost  Impiety;  these  opinions  even  the  heretics  beyond  the  Church's  pale  have  never 

Ventured  to  broach;  these  opinions  those  presbyters  who  preceded  us,  and  who  were 

^x>nTer8ant  with  the  apostles,  did  not  hand  down  to  thee.   For  while  I  was  yet  a  boy  I 

«aw  thee  In  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  dlstlnsrulshlnsr  thyself  In  the  royal  court,  and 

endeavoring  to  gain  his  approbation.    For  I  have  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  what  occurred 

«t  tbat  time  than  of  recent  events,  (Inasmuch  as  the  experiences  of  childhood,  keeping 

])aoe  with  the  growth  of  the  soul,  become  Incorporated  with  It,)  so  that  I  can  even  describe 

tbe  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  used  to  sit  and  discourse,  his  going  out  and  his 

coming  in,  his  general  mode  of  life  and  personal  appearance,  together  with  the  discourses 

-wliich  he  delivered  to  the  people ;  also  how  he  would  speak  of  familiar  Intercourse  with 

John  and  with  the  rest  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  how  he  would  call  their 

-words  to  remembrance.  .  .  .  What  I  heard  from  him  tbat  wrote  I,  not  on  paper,  but  In 

my  beart,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  constantly  bring  It  fresh  to  my  mind. 

Irenseus  became  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  about  A.  D.  177.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  martyred  A.  D.  202.  He  was  an  eminent 
defender  of  apostolic  doctrine,  especially  against  the  Gnostics.  His 
extensive  writings  still  remain,  and  arc  very  valuable,  both  as  exhibit- 
ing a  view  of  the  thought  of  his  age,  and  as  furnishing  early  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Kew  Testament. 

Pafias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  was  in  earlier  life,  as  Irenoeus  informs 
ns,  a  hearer  of  St.  John.  From  his  own  account  we  should  infer  that, 
while  he  had  opportunities  of  listening  to  the  apostle^s  public  dis- 
courses, he  had,  perhaps  by  reason  of  extreme  youth,  little  personal 
intimacy  with  him.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  from 
those  who  had  heard  the  primitive  '^  elders,"  or  fathers  of  the  Church, 
what  they  were  personally  heard  to  say.    And  St.  John  v;«&  qi^<^  ^1 
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**the  elders"  about  whose  sayings  he  made  diligent  inquiry  of  othef 
hearers  than  himself.    Pie  recorded  these  reminiscences,  holding  them 
to  be  more  authentic  than  most  written  reports.     These  he  published 
under  the  title  of  ^'Exegeses  of  our  Lord's  Oracular  Sayings,''  a  collco- 
tion  which  Eusebius,  who  read  them,  pronounces  to  be  eccentric  in  its 
character,  and  which  the  Church  has  not  carefully  preserved.     Papias 
furnishes  some  of  our  earliest  testimonies  as  to  our  canonical  Gospels. 
He  held  a  visionary  expectation  of  Christ's  immediate  return  to  estab- 
lish a  millennial  kingdom.     He  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John. 

Nothing  in  Christian  antiquity  is  more  beautiful  than  the  closing 
years  of  St.  John  in  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  He  maintained 
the  vigour  of  youth  and  manhood  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  That 
vigour  was  expended  in  apostolic  visitation  through  the  villages  and 
cities  of  that  sunny  clime — founding  Churches,  ordaining  ministries, 
rebuking  errors  and  heresies,  propagating  the  true  apostolic  tradition 
with  a  sure  authority  as  an  original  disciple  of  the  living  Jesus.  At 
home  he  would  gladly  indoctrinate  the  young  who  might  be  future 
teachers  and  preachers  after  his  ascension.  And,  above  all,  it  was  his 
mission  to  write  and  publish  his  Gospel  as  the  basis  of  historic  Christ- 
ian verity ;  his  Epistles  to  affirm  the  genuine  doctrine  against  surround- 
ing errors ;  and  his  Apocalypse  as  the  doctrinal  and  historic  chart  of 
the  future  Church.  And  as  we  have  no  express  historic  record  as  to 
their  precise  dates  or  chronological  order  of  publication,  we  may 
assume  that  the  order  of  time  accorded  with  this  natural  order  of 
thought.  We  suppose  that  he  published  his  Gospel  before  his  banish- 
ment to  Patmos,  which  took  jilace  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian's 
reign;  that  his  exile  lasted  less  than  two  years;  and  that  he  w^as 
restored  to  his  Asian  Churches  at  the  death  of  Domitian  and  accession 
of  Trajan.  The  learned  commentator  Lampe  counts  nineteen  different 
opinions  among  scholars  as  to  the  years  of  John's  life,  varying  from 
eighty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  His  death  probably 
took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  A.  D.  101.  It  was  thus 
his  lot  to  complete  the  first  Christian  century,  to  be  the  last  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  affix  the  last  book  to  the  New  Testament  canon. 
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INTRODDCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  pre-eminent  position  of  Ephesus 
«s  a  great  centre  in  Christian  history.  (Note  on  Acts  xix,  1.)  First 
founded  ns  a  Church  by  Paul  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  favoured  with 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  epistles,  then  ruled,  at  least  for  awhile,  by 
the  apostle's  vicar,  Timothy,  it  was  afterward  honoured  with  the 
presence  and  presiding  authority  of  St.  John,  and  thence  handed 
over  to  a  line  of  Christian  bishops. 

To  an  und/.rstanding  of  this  epistle  Paul's  address  to  the  Ephesian 
Ciders  at  Miletus  is  an  important  starting-point.  Acts  xx,  18-35.  We 
must  specially  note  his  prophetic  warning,  that,  after  his  departure, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself  grievous  heretical  wolves  would 
arise,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Next,  written  to  this  same  Ephesus,  his 
second  letter  to  Timothy  predicts  more  fully  the  same  apostasies  in 
the  Church  "  in  the  last  days."  3  Tim.  iii,  1.  This  was  penned  just 
before  Paul's  death,  and  was  his  dying  prophecy  of  the  peculiar  heresies 
marking  the  close  of  the  apostolic  century.  If  now  we  open  the  epis- 
tles of  John,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  in  at  least  the  early  scenes  of 
that  apostasy  itself.  The  antinomians,  (we  shalf  style  them  indiffer- 
ently Nicolaitans  or  Gnostics,)  as  foretold  by  Paul,  are  infesting  the 
Church,  impugning  the  original  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  introducing 
demoralizations  threatening  to  overthrow  Christianity  in  its  com- 
mencing life.  The  primal  dogma,  which  centred  all  evil  in  matter, 
imported  from  Eastern  Asia,  was  working  its  poisonous  effects.  (See 
notes  on  Acts  vii,  5  and  viii,  9.)  Either  men,  through  moral  abhor- 
rence of  matter,  became  ascetics,  and  thence  arose  a  superstitious  veg- 
etarianism, celibacy,  and  monkish  asceticism,  or,  professing  that  puri- 
fied in  soul  by  a  mental  knowledge  of  God  they  could  abandon  the 
body  to  any  work,  a  gross  licentiousness  resulted,  consecrated  by  a 
false  profession.*  The  moral  atmosphere  of  Ephesus,  as  well  as  of 
Asia  and  Syria  generally,  at  this  period,  was  tainted  by  these  demoraliz- 
ing dogmas,  and  called  imperatively  for  a  public  manifesto  from  an  orig- 

*  Wordsworth  translates  the  following  passage  of  "some  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  sub- 
apostolic  age"  from  Irenaeus,  11,  6,  3-4:  "Animal  men  (V'v;t*A^o2)  are  conversant  only 
with  animal  things,  (i^vxtx^,)  and  have  not  perfect  gnosis ;  and  they  describe  us  who  are 
of  the  Church  as  such ;  and  they  say  that  as  we  are  only  such,  we  must  do  good  works  in 
order  to  be  saved ;  but  they  assert  that  they  themselves  will  be  saved,  not  by  pra>ctice, 
but  because  they  are  spirUuai  {irvev,uaTtKa)  hy  nature^  and  that  as  gold,  though  min- 
ified with  mire,  does  not  lose  its  beauty,  so  they  themselves,  though  wallowing  in  the  mire 
of  earual  works,  do  not  lose  their  own  spirituoU  essence.    And,  therefore,  though  they 
eat  things  offered  to  idols,  and  are  the  first  to  resort  to  the  banquets  which  the  heathen, 
celebrate  in  honour  of  their  false  gods,  and  abstain  from  noUmiK  \}t^\.  \&  \«5\3\  Vd  >^^  ^^li^ 
of  God  or  man,  tbey  say  that  they  cannot  contract  any  d«Q\eisiWiX  trotsi  >Jsv«ife  \ssx^>a'^ 
abomloaaoDs;  and  tbey  scoff  at  us  who  fear  God  as  slWy  do\A.tCia>  wasiXm.'BS^i  «iaax>iM»s^-' 
toivoa,  aUUDgtbemaelves  perfect,  and  the  elect  seed.'* 
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inal  apostle,  stating  the  true  Christian  faith  and*  ethic  against  this 
system  of  error  and  wickedness.  As  early  as  Simon  Magus  the  germ  of 
this  antinomjanism  appears,  (see  our  note  Acts  yiii,  9,)  and  our  John, 
indeed,  there  personally  encountered  it  in  Simon  himself,  and  so  was 
prepared  for  his  present  work.  The  work  was  mainly  done  in  this 
First  Epistle.  How  the  apostle  prosecuted  the  war,  both  in  his  private 
letters  and  his  apostolic  circuits,  we  ascertain  by  his  two  lesser  epis- 
tles. His  last  words  are  found  in  his  seven  apocalyptic  letters  to  the 
seven  Asiatic  Churches ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Apocalypse  is  a  sequel 
to  the  Epistles,  being  a  grand  unfolding  of  the  antichrist  of  St.  John's 
day,  (the  elemental  "many  antichrists"  of  1  John  ii,  18,) in  its  stupen- 
dous developments  in  future  history  down  to  the  final  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  heresy,  tha 
purpose  of  our  apostle  in  this  epistle  is  to  state  the  true  doctrine  and 
morale  of  Christ,  both  positively,  in  itself,  and  negatively,  in  its  antag- 
onism to  surrounding  error.  And  unless  the  antagonistic  as  well  as 
positive  phase  be  recognised,  the  reader  will  not  take  the  full  force, 
and  sometimes  not  the  true  meaning,  of  the  apostle's  words.  It  is 
now  quite  customary,  we  think  absurdly  so,  for  commentators  to  say 
that  John  had  "no  polemic  purpose"  in  this  epistle.  But  certainly 
in  stating  the  positive  truth  he  seldom  forgets  to  defy  the  counter 
untruth,  and  even  to  fasten  a  trenchant  epithet  upon  its  utterer.  The 
word  lie  or  liar  occurs,  as  verb  or  noun,  eight  times  in  five  chapters. 
Tlie  bad  sayings  of  opponents,  as  we  enumerate  them,  are  quoted 
and  condemned  nine  times.  Then  he  expressly  tells  us,  "These 
things  have  I  written  concerning  them  that  seduce  you;"  and  he  soon 
after  adds,  in  regard  to  an  important  statement,  "  Let  no  man  deceive 
you."  The  opening  paragraph  is  a  bold  assertion  of  his  own  original 
authority,  and  from  beginning  to  end,  we  may  say,  there  is  a  constant 
series  of  antithetic  ideas,  issues  between  the  true  view  and  the  oppo- 
site error,  very  intensely  stated,  and,  at  first  sight,  apparently  over- 
stated. All  this  intensity  arises  not  merely  from  his  earnestness  in 
behalf  of  doctrinal  and  narrative  truth,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  saw 
that  the  foundations  of  all  true  Christian  purity  were  in  the  issue,  and 
Christianity  itself  was  at  stake. 

This  great  moral  battle  between  Christianity  and  the  heretical  cor- 
ruptions that  not  only  threatened  to  ruin  the  Church,  but  showed 
themselves  as  the  deepest  degradations  of  our  human  nature,,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  later  documents  of  the  New  Testament  in  two  stages, 
namely :  first,  as  foreseen  and  predicted^  and,  second,  as  fttl/ilment  of 
these  predictions.  And  this  fact  serves  to  fix  the  relative  chronology 
of  the  two  sets  of  documents.  Earliest  of  the  predictions  (unless  we  in- 
elude  2  Thess.  ii^  3-9)  was  Paul's  address  to  the  Milesian  eldera,  (Acts 
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n,  29 ;)  next,  his  Epistles  to  Timothy,  (1  Tim.  iv,  1-3 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  1-5 ;) 

third,  the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  Second  Epistle.     The  fulfilments  are 

found  in  these  three  Epistles  of  John,  in  Jude,  and  in  Rev.  ii,  6, 14-16, 

A  due  reading  of  these  passages  in  proper  order  will  reveal  a  very 

powerful  "polemic  purpose"  in  the  writers,  the  characters  of  the  moral 

monsters  against  which  young  Christianity  had  to  wage  a  war  of  exter- 

niination,  and  the  chronological  order  of  the  documents  which  the 

''^ar  called  out  from  the  Church.     In  regard  to  these  errorists,  whether 

Gnostifts  or  Nicolaitans,  consult  our  notes  on  Acts  vi,  5 ;  viii, }) ;  xi,  19 ; 

1  Cor.  viii,  1;  2  Thess.  ii,  7;  1  Tim.  iv,  1-8;  2  Tim.  vi,  20. 

The  appalling  quality  of  these  heresies  was  their  threatening  the 
foundations  of  Christian  morals,  and  of  all  morals,  by  maintaining 
that  there  could  be  a  perfect  purity  of  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
Abominable  practices.     The  heretics  had  formed  a  system  that  recon- 
<5iled  the  antithesis  between  sanctity  and  depravity  of  life  and  conduct. 
They  taught  that  a  man  might  he  eun  outrageous  violator  of  law^  and  yet 
*  J^ure  and  Iwly  saint.     The  epistle  is,  therefore,  a  defence  of  Christ- 
ian   pvHty  from  sin  against  QtiosXiq  purity  in  sin.     The  epistle,  then, 
IS  one  great  antithesis.     The  apostle  grounds  our  real  purification  from 
iiatiiral  sin  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  Clirist's  most  real  blood,  pro- 
dacing  a  holiness  the  absolutely  opposite  of  all  sinful  practice^  the  cen- 
ter* of  which  holiness  is  love — a  divine  love  producing  a  unity  between 
ft  I>crfectly  pure  God,  a  purified  Church,  and  our  purified  soul ;  from 
J^l&ich  union  with  God  results  an  eternal  life  here,  to  le  perpetuated 
"*  eternity. 
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^  CHAPTER  I. 

'  I^HAT  'which  was  from  the  be- 

-^^  ginning,  which  we  have  heard, 

^^JohnLl ;  chap.  2. 13. &  John  1. 14 ;  2  Pet 

CHAPTER  I. 

Exordium.— The  writer's  authority 
7^  an  original  personal  witness, 

1.  That — A  highly  inverted  sen- 
^nce  embracing  the  three  verses.  The 
^mmencingTerb  is  in  the  third  verse, 
declare  we.    Of  this  verb  tlie  which, 
thrice  expressed  and  once  implied  in 
the  first  verse,  are  the  objectives ;  and 
the  true  order  is  this:  We  declare  unto 
you  that  (real,  bodily  personality)  of 
Uie  l^ord  of  life  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which . . .  heard,  which 
. . . seen,  which. .  .looked  upon,  and 
Vihich,  our  hands  have  handled.    The 
I'eason  why  St.  John  uses  the  neuter 
tlia.t   which,  (which  might  as  well 
iiave  been  the  English  compound  rela- 
t.ive  txihai)  instead  of  the  masculine  liim, 
"UjTioTn,  is  because  the  heretics  questioned 
riot  that  h^  Christ,  really  appeared,  but 
r^uestioned  his  nature.    He  was,  they 
^aid^  a  docetic,  incorporeal  phantom; 
or   the  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  upon 
'W'liom    the    superhuman    Christ    de- 
scended and  rested.     From  the  be- 
^rinning — ^This  phrase,  in  application 
to    his  readers,  St  John  uses  in  ii, 
7,  13,  24;  iii,  11  of  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  preaching  of  the  gospel;  but  in 
ill,  8  of  an  ante-mundane  beginning  of 
Satan.    And  so  here  we  have  the  same 
ante-mundane  beginning  as  in  the  first 
verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  see 
notes.     The  same  is  the  ante-mundane 
existence  of  the  "  Son "  in  Heb.  i,  3, 
where  see  notes.    We — John  and  the 
other  apostles.    St.  John's  we  (verse  3) 
includes  himself  personally,  and  all  the 
apostles  representatively,  whose  office 


which  we  have  seen  with  our  ejes 
''which  we  have  looked  upon,  and 
''our  hands  have  handled,  of  the 

1. 16;  chap.  4. 14. oLuke  21  2»\  Jolm  20.  27. 

it  was  to  be  witnesses  of  what  Jesus 
said,  and  did,  and  was.  Note  on  Luke 
i,  2.  We,  apostles,  are  original  au- 
thorities; whereas  the  heretics  are 
strangers,  basing  tlieir  speculations  on 
third  or  fourth  hand  testimonies,  sup- 
plemented by  their  own  fancies.  And 
as  we  saw  Iiis  miracles,  heard  his  own 
account  of  himselC,  and  handled  his 
very  physical  body,  so  our  accoimt  is 
original  and  ultimate,  the  first  and 
last  word.  Have — The  Greek  uses 
the  perfect  tense  of  the  first  two  verbs. 
have  heard  and  have  seen ;  but  the 
aorist,  Without  the  have,  of  looked 
upon  and  handled.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant change  of  tense,  lost  in  our 
English  translation.  It  indicates  that 
the  apostles  are  persons  who  have 
seen  and  have  heard,  and  that  re- 
mains in  its  effect  the  permanent  fact 
But  they  also  specifically  and  at  tJio 
moment  looked  upon,  that  is,  contem- 
plated and  deeply  studied,  the  inner  na- 
ture, and  also  felt,  so  as  to  deeply  cog- 
nize the  bodily  substance  of  the  Lord. 
This  specialty  is  increased  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  was  done  with  our 
bodily  eyes,  and  in  no  dream,  and  the 
last  with  our  hands,  the  surest  in- 
struments of  touch.  Though  he  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  trulj 
the  Word  of  life,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  our  most  bodily  perceptions  that 
wo  might  most  surely  declare  his  de- 
terminate personality.  Of — This  prep- 
osition does  not  here  represent,  as  usu- 
ally, the  Greek  genitive,  but  the  prep- 
osition nEQL,  in  the  sense  of  pertaining 
or  belonging  to;  as  in  Luke  xxii,  37: 
Phil,  i,  27 ;  Col.  iv,  8.  The  Wori  of 
life — Tlial  "W  ord^lio^^  ^yq^^Wj  ^-isa^ 
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Word  of  life;  2  (For  nhe  life 
•was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  ity  'and  bear  witness,  »and 
show  unto  you  that  eternal  life, 
*»  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto  us;)  3  »That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  de- 

d  John  1. 4;  11.  25 ;  14. 6. el  Tim.  8. 16 :  chap. 

8,  5. — -/Act*  2.  82. ff  Chap.  6. 20. A  John  1. 

life  so  essentially  that  he  truly  called 
himself  "  the  Life."  "  In  him  was  life ; 
and  the  life  was  the  Hght  of  men." 
John  i,  4,  where  see  notes.  These 
first  three  verses  are  an  essential 
reference  to  John's  Gospel,  especial- 
ly its  first  four  verses.  They  evince 
that  both  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  by 
the  same  author;  and  John  truly 
bases  the  doctrines  of  this  Epistle 
upon  the  facts  and  declarations  of  the 
G<)spel. 

2.  Per — St  John  interrupts  him- 
self with  this  parenthesis  to  guard  us 
against' supposing,  for  a  moment,  that 
his  material  phrases  overlook  tlie  true 
eternal  spiritual  nature  of  Christ.  He 
holds  that  the  apostles  handled  that 
eternal  Word,  existing  even  from  the 
beginning,  when  they  touched  his  bod- 
ily person.  Word  of  life,  I  say,  for 
that  essential  life  which  he  originally 
was  became  corporeally  realized  in  him 
to  whom  we  bear  witness.  That  eter- 
nal life — A  life  which  has  neither  be- 
ginning of  existence  nor  end.  And 
this  light  was  so  manifested  that  we 
saw  it  and  touched  it  as  a  human  per- 
son. With  the  Fathef — Just  as  in 
John  i,  1,  the  "Word"  was  "with  God." 

3.  That  which  . . .  seen  . . .  heard 
declare  we^-St.  John  resumes  the  con- 
nexion interrupted  by  the  parenthesis 
by  bringing  down  and  repeating  that 
which  of  verse  1,  to  make  them  the 
object! \re  of  declare.  It  should  be 
noted  how  earnestly  and  persistently 
he  repeats  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
in  perfectly  knowing  Jesus.  This  is 
because  he  makes  that  absolute  ocular 
and  tactual  ascertainment  of  Jesus 
the  foundation  of  his  authority  for  the 
announcements  of  doctrine  in  this 
epistle.     Standing  on  this  foundation 

as  an  original  bodily  witness,  he  wVW. 


clare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  with  us:  and 
truly  ^our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  4  And  these  things  write 
we  unto  you,  *  that  your  joy  ma 
be  full. 


1, 2. i  Acts  4.  2a ^*  John  17.  21 ;  1  Cor.  1.  d 

Ghap.  2. 24. 1  John  IS.  11 ;  1&  94 ;  2  John  IS. 


Of 

'id 


not  argue,  prove,  and  refute  by  a  s< 
ries  of  logical  inferences ;  but  he  wi 
declare — ^will  dogmatically  pvi 
— what  the  truth  in  Jesus  is.    He  pr 
nounces  because  he  knows, 
you — Primarily,  the  public  mind 
Ephesus ;     inferentially,    the    whotT 
Christian  world,  and  the  whole  worKT — i^ 
that  should  be  Christian.     Fello 
ship — That  is,  communion,  comm 
participation.     It  is  a  life  that 
declare,  and  the  purpose  of  our  4^         i^ 
daring  is,  that  the  universal  you  m. 
be  common  sharers  in  that  life, 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  a 
. .  .Christ — The  receiver  of  the 
nesB  shares  not  barely  the  truth, 
the  mystical  participation  of  a  < 
mon  life  with  God  and  Jesus, 
nature  of  that  communion,  and  ho 
is  allowed  and  retained,  and  how 
opposite  sin  and  error  are  to  be  av 
ed,  are  the  sum  total  of  this  epistl 
4.  Joy...full — And  the  objec 
so  certifying  his  readers  of  this  gl 
ous  truth  is  their  Joy.    If  all  dout 


of 
ori- 
_       )ti8 
removed,  and  they  know  on  his  au- 

thority from  Christ  himself  that  this 

fellowship  with  Ood  is  a  realit^i^  J7,  a 
joy  full  and  inspiring  wiU  fill  Y — —hmr 
hearts  and  strengthen  their  souI^k*  for 
all  goodness. 

A  prellmiDary  summary  of  "^^e 
entire  epistle,  5-10. 
Our  apostle  now  summari2s<:s       c/fe 
substance  of  his  message  or  op  TsUe, 
by  unfolding  the  true  Christian    ^oo 
trine  of  purity  yrom  sin  in  opposition 
to  the  errorists'  theory  of  purity  tf»  sin, 
God  is  absolute  purity,  and  tJie  on// 
method  of  coming  into  oneness  with 
his  purity  is,  by  absolute  confession 
of  sins,  repentance,  the  atonement,  the 
pardon,  and  the  sanctification.    Kverj 
o\,Viei  method  is  a  fatal  falsehood. 
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5  "This  then  is  the  message 
"which  we  have^eard  of  him,  and 
declare  unto  voa,  that  "God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  6  °If  we  say  that  we  have 
:f ellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  Pwe  lie,  and  do  not  the 

m  Chap.  3.  II. » John  1.  9;  &  12;  9.  5:  13. 

36w o2  Cor.  «.  14 ;  chap.  2.  4. p  John  8. 

55;  1  Tim.  4.  2. gl  Cor.  a  11;  Eph.  1. 7; 


5.  This . . .  message — Message  is 

one  noun  of  which  declare,  or  an- 
3iounce,  in  verse  3,  is  the  verb,  and  in- 
•oludes  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  epistle. 
Seard...and  declare  from  Christ  un- 
"to  you.  God  is  light — ^As  perfect  uni- 
versal truth  and  purity;  yet  not  uni- 
verssd  so  but  that  there  is  an  opposite 
darkness.    Tet  the  darkness  is  not 
in  him,  but  is  the  perfect  reverse  of 
him.     Truth  and  falsehood,  love  and 
malignity,  hght  and  darkness,  are  the 
intensest    possible  opposites.     They 
may  mix,  but  cannot  be  identified. 

6.  If  "we  say — The  errorists  who 
say  this  are  never,  in  this  epistle,  far 
out  of  John's  sight.  Thrice  in  this 
brief  summary  does  he  aUude  to  them 
with  an  if  we  say .  Fellowship  with 
him. .  .-walk  in  darkness — ^The  vital 
heresy  of  the  errorists ;  claiming  that 
divine  communion  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  wicked  conduct ;  profess- 
ing that  they  "know  God,"  and  are 
thereby  reheved  from  all  obligation 
to  do  right.  We  lie — It  is  a  guilty 
error,  not  a  mere  mistake.  We  say 
it  in  order  to  claim  hohness,  and  yet  in- 
dulge in  sin.  Do  not — Practise  not 
The  truth — ^The  moral  truth  of  the 
divine  commandments  reproduced  in 
the  gospel 

7.  Walk  in  the  light — ^A  beautiful 
image  of  a  true  and  holy  life.  It 
implies  purity,  truth,  transparency; 
and  all  these  are  as  light,  identified  in 
thought  with  the  blessed  nature  and 
Bubstaiice  of  God  himsell  Fellowship 
— I,  "we,  and  God  have  a  common  fel- 
lowship and  tlireefold  oneness  in  this 
one  common  light.  We  are  alllight  uni- 
fied. Blood. .  .cleanseth — ^We  must 
beware  of  the  great  error  of  making 
this  wonderful  image  of  being  washed 
one/  cleansed  in  the  Hood  of  Jesus  a  lit- 


trath:  7  But  if  we  walk  in  th« 
light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  ^the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
8  'If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  •  and  the 

Heb.  9.  14 ;  1  Pet.  1. 19 ;  chap.  2. 2 ;  Rev.  1. 5. 

rl  Kin.  8.  46;  2  Chr.  6.  m\  Job 9. 2;  15.  14;  25. 4| 
Prov.  20.  9;  EccL  7.  20;  Jas.  3.  2, «  Chap.  2.  i. 

erality.  There  is  no  vat  of  actual 
blood  into  which  our  bodies  or  souls 
are  plunged.  And  there  is  no  literal 
cleansing.  This  glowing  imagery  so 
reigns  in  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  in  John's  writings,  as  well  as 
in  oiur  sermons  and  hymns,  that  many 
Christians  pass  their  whole  hves  with- 
out once  looking  through  the  figure 
into  the  literal.  They  are  thence  Ua- 
ble  to  bo  deceived  by  arguments  based 
on  the  figure  which  have  no  base  in 
the  Hteral.  This  figure  simply  means, 
jirstj  that  our  sins  are,  upon  our  faith, 
forgiven  us  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Christ ;  and,  second,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  given  in  consequence  of 
that  death,  does,  in  the  completeness 
of  that  work,  so  strengthen  and  ener- 
gize our  moral  and  spiritual  powers 
that  we  are  able  to  reject  temptation 
and  avoid  sin;  and  just  in  the  measure 
and  fulness  of  that  power  in  exercise 
is  the  entireness  of  our  sanctification. 
"When  that  divinely-bestowed  power  is 
complete,  the  sanctification  is  entire. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  while  our 
pardon  is  immediate  from  Christ's 
blood,  our  sanctification  is  mediate 
through  the  Spirit  purchased  by  his 
blood.  We  are  justified  by  Christ;  wo 
are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit.  All  sin 
— That  is,  from  all  guilt  and  practice 
of  sin,  not  from  all  sinward  liability 
or  tendency,  so  but  that  apostasy  is 
possible. 

8.  If  we  say — ^As  the  Nicolaitans  (or 
antinomian  Gnostics)  do.  See  notes  on 
Rev.  ii,  15,  and  Introduction  to  this 
epistle.  Have  no  sin — ^Whether  "we 
say  by  denying  we  have  done  wrong, 
or  by  afl&rming  that  no  wrong  we  com- 
mit is  sin.  Deceive  ourselves — ^We 
are  not  merely  mistaken  or  deceived^ 
but  we  ar^  aAao  omx  orwa.  ^iQ^:^'^«w^ 
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truth  is  not  in  us.  9  *If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faitliful  and 

tP8a.32.  5;  Prov.  28. 13. 

We  are  the  deceived  and  deceivers  in 
ouc.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
mistaken,  and  the  guilt  of  framing  the 
deception  by  which  we  mistake.  The 
truth — It  is  not  said  that  there  is  not 
truth  in  us,  for  all  men  have  some 
truth.  But  the  divine  truth  of  pure 
fellowship  with  God  through  Christ 
is  not  in  us,  the  only  truth  by  which 
we  are  saved.  Huther  and  Alford 
maintain  that  this  saying,  we  have  no 
sin,  refers  even  to  the  true  Christian. 
But,  1.  Surely  of  a  Christian  who  is  by 
forgiveness  freed  from  all  guilt  of  sin, 
and  by  sanctifi  cation  cleansed  from  all 
unrighteousness,  it  may  be  truly  said 
in  an  evangelical  sense  that  he  has  no 
sin.  God  imputes  to  him  no  sin.  And 
to  say  that  si^ch  a  non-imputation  to 
the  Christian  of  sin  makes  God  a  liar, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  severe  lan- 
guage. 2.  Very  plainly,  the  apostle  is 
showing  how  the  sinner  may  come 
into  fellowship  with  the  divine  light. 
He  tells  such  sinner  that  it  is  not  by 
denying  his  sins,  but  by  confessing 
them,  that  he  can  become  right.  The 
deceive  ourselves  refers  to  the  man, 
therefore,  before  justification.  3.  But 
in  truth,  the  four  instances  in  this  chap- 
ter of  if  we  say,  are  quotations  of  the 
language  of  Nicolaitan  antinomians, 
who  maintained  that  however  bad  their 
conduct  they  were  still  sinless. 

9.  If — In  verse  1  St.  John,  begin- 
ning with  the  final  result  of  unity 
with  the  divine  light,  ends  with  the 
i  istrument  by  which  that  unity  is  ac- 
ijomplished,  namely,  Christ.  He  now 
suites  the  condition,  once  for  all,  by 
wliich  that  instrumentality  becomes 
available,  namely,  reliant  confession  of 
our  sins  in  view  of  the  blood.  That 
is,  the  flinging  ourselves  as  confessed 
sinners  upon  Christ  and  his  propitia- 
tion for  pardon  and  purity.  Confess 
our  sins — Confess  not  only  that  we 
have  done  wrong,  but  that  all  our 
wrong-doings  are  sins.  St.  John,  in 
specifying  the  faith-condition  of  salva- 
ge?/:, cwphdsizea  c/mfession^  because  the 


just  to  forgive  us  <yiir  sins,  and  to 
"cleanse  us  from  all  uniiffbteous- 

u Yene  7:  Psa.  61. 2. 


Uttered  denial  of  sins,  even  though, 
they  committed  misdeeds,  was  the  fa- 
tal error  of  his  oppouenta.  That  con- 
fession, however,  includes  a  fait'i  in 
view  of  the  atonement  and  justificii- 
tion  for  which  the  confession  is  made. 
And  this  faith-confession,  it  must  nev- 
er be  forgotten,  underlies  this  whole 
epistle,  as  it  does  the  whole  gospel 
He  —  God;  who  is  the  pardoner  of 
sins,  as  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  the 
pardon.  Faithful — ^As  having  prom^ 
ised.  No  confessor  need  ever  doubt 
the  divine  trueness.  Or,  we  may  say 
that  pardon,  justification,  as  the  inva- 
riable sequent  of  true  faith-couf ession, 
is  the  law  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  to  it  he  will  be  faithfiil.  Just — 
But  in  what  sense  can  God  be  called 
just  in  forgiving  the  confessor  ?  Not, 
certainly,  because  justice  requires  thai 
a  transgressor  should  be  forgiven  be- 
cause he  is  penitent  No  human  or 
divine  law  holds  a  guilty  man  to  be- 
come innocent  because  he  repents. 
Indeed,  true  repentance  acknowledges 
the  permanent  justice  of  penally. 
God  is  called  just  in  forgiving  in  this 
passage  because  the  atonement  makes 
satisfaction,  so  that  God  can  be  "/wst, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believ- 
eth  in  Jesus."  Rom.  iii,  26.  Alford 
is  strenuous  in  maintaining  that  such 
an  idea  does  not  fairly  lie  in  the  pres« 
ent  current  of  thought.  But  Huther 
well  remarks,  that  "God  punishes  as 
just,  but  he  also  blesses  as  just,  and, 
indeed,  the  aim  of  realizing  his  king- 
dom is,  that  he  should  assign  vic- 
tory to  goodness  over  badness.*'  For- 
give— Forgiveness  holds  the  trans- 
gressor constructively  as  if  he  had 
never  sinned,  so  far  as  penalty  is  con- 
cerned. Sins — ^Transgressions  of  Gknl's 
law  in  thought,  word,  or  art,  as  well 
as  those  permanent  sttites  of  mind  vol- 
untarily  retained  adverse  to  the  law. 
These  are  pardoned  in  our  justification. 
Cleanse  us  —  Under  the  image  that 
unrighteousness  (that  is,  an  inward 
preference  for  that  which  violates  the 
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Bcas.  10  1[  we  saj  tliMt  we  hitvb 
■lot  sinned,  wu  mtike  liim  a  liar, 
An<[  his  word  ia  not  in  us. 

law)  is  sn  imparity  imprognutiag  oui- 
■fcoing,  tba  blooti,  through  the  Spirit 
js  BiLid  to  cleanse  the  impurity  away. 
3y  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  love  of  God 
ds  poured  into  the  soul,  and  ' 
nf  ttio  unlawful  is  neutralized  by  tha 
Towcr  of  that  holy  afiection.  Tet  oui 
^Tue  agency  for  ain,  our  BensitivitieB 
~to  temptation,  our  need  of  rigilsnt 
«xerCion  of  power  ovar  sin,  our  csfia- 
"bilities  of  apostOBy,  are  never  removed 


The  distinctioQ  between  tlio  foi^ve 
sod  tlie  oleanis  should  be  carefully 
retained.  Forgivenesa  removes  guilt 
and  penalty  for  paat  aina;  Bsnctiflca- 


0  1     k    back,  and  the  other  looks 

1  w    d.     One  says,  "  Thy  sins  bo  for- 
f         theo;"  the  other  gaja,  "Go,  Bin 

m  A  father  may  forgive  a 

Ked  Bon,  and  the  bod  remain  as 
w   ked    s  before.   But  when  our  heav- 
ly  Father  pardons  us,  he  breathes 
t  hearts  a  spirit  of  obedience, 

1  h,  it  we  obey,  we  never  need  in- 
cur bis  displeasure. 

10.  This  concluding  verse  ia  added, 
na  parnllel  and  completing  to  verae  8, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
uot  only  is  the  denial  of  lin  as  a  state, 
but  of  sin  as  an  actual  commiSRion 
and  practice  in  the  past,  flagrantly 
false.  Have  not  siiined— The  apply- 
ing tliis  to  the  Christian  (as  Alford 
and  Hutlier)  is,  as  above  on  verso  B, 
dearlj'  erroneous.  If  the  supposition 
be  that  the  Christian  aays,  I  have  not 
liimed  since  my  conversion,  no  sen- 
Bible  C  tistinn  ever  said  that,  and  the 
admonition  is  at^urd.  If  it  bo,  1  have 
not  aiimed  in  a  particular  case,  it  may 
be  true.  Clearly,  John  is  laying  the 
foundation  of  conversion  of  sinners  to 
Ohrist  in  deep  confession  of  sin  both 
of  character  and  act  Uake  him  a 
liar — For  botli  the  universal  condem- 
nation of  men  and  their  universal  re- 
demption thro  agh  Christ,  is  based  upon 
the  assomptioD  that  all  men,  of  full 
nsponsit)lo   age   and   powera,  have 

Vol.  v.— It 
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CHAPTER  II, 

Y  tittle  childi'eD,  tlicse  tbiogs 
nto  joQ,  that  ye  sin 


CHAPTER  U. 
I.  The  test  or  tub  true  CttRtsnAH 

GHOSTIO,    OB    ONB    "  WHO     KsOWSTa 

God,"  (vorsB  3,)  is 


AND  sik;    tub  Gnostio  c 

A  TBDE  KnOWLEDOE  OF  GOD  IN  EilN  IS 
A  FALSE  PBBrEKBBn,  1-29. 

1.  For  the  ChrlBtion'B  uln  of  In- 
firmity Christ  Is  a  unlveraal  pro- 
pltlatton,  1,  2. 

My  little  ohildren  —  This    iB 

's  opening  appellative  for  his  ea- 
■ludience  on  rising  to  speak ;  or, 
ruther,  commencing  to  write.  Though 
atidis,  (but  see  note  on  2  John  13,)  as 
■adiCion  generally  affirms,  he  is  a  pal«r- 
nal  model.  To  the  venerable  age  of  our 
apostle  his  audience  at  Kphesiis,  al- 
though fethsrs,  young  men,  and  chit 
drea  (verso  13)  in  comparison  with 
each  other,  were  all  children,  little 
children,  grandchildren.     Hence  tlie 
tradition  that  his  last  preaching  words 
'a  old  age  were,  "  Little  children,  love 
5ne  another."  See  our  vol.  ii,  p.  226. 
These  things  —  BeD){e1  refers  these 
"""'nga   to  what  follows,  Grotius  to 
!  preceding,  while  moat  comments 
s  refer  it  to  the  last  verses,  8-10. 
t  as  we  view  5-10  to  bo  a  summary 
all  the  epistle  following,  we  refer  it 
iioth  the  past  Hud  the  foltowiiig, 
both  being  the  same.    Bin  not—The 
aim  of  the  epistle  beicig  to  show 
the  incompatibility  of  sinning  as  an 
actaal  practice,  or  sia  as  a  permanent 
state,  with  the  divine  fellowship  or 
vmanuRion.    And — Rather,  yet.    If — 
''    liable  is  even  the  Chriatjan  to  trans- 
»sion  tliat  provision  must  bo  made 
its ocourreoee.  Anyman — Among 
11]  and  so,  inferentiaily,  among  man- 
kind.    Sin  —  In  spite  of  his  general 
purpose  and  rule  of  life  to  live  above 
iln.   The  difforenee  between  the  lin  of 
tlie  Christian  and  tliat  of  the  GnosUo 
i,  that  the  fornier  ia  strutted  agMnst, 
[^iidemnci!,  and  repented  ot  by  the 
,  while   the   latter   is  freely  in- 
juiced,  und  m^unuivnc^  a&  xvj^^  •ai^ 
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not.  And  if  any  man  sin,  •  we  liave 
an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous:  2  And  ''he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins: 

fi Romans  8.  34;   1  Timothy  2.  5:   Hebrews 
7.  25:  9.  24. &  Romans  3.  25;  2  Corinthians 

suitable  to  be  practised  in  the  future. 
An  advocate  —  An  attorney,  or  re- 
sponsible speaker  for  us  in  court.  The 
term  implies  that  the  man  is  now  a 
culprit  ou  trial  before  the  Father  for 
his  sin,  and  Christ  is  his  lawyer  to 
plead  for  him.  The  image  is  borrowed 
from  Roman  law,  no  such  officer  as 
an  advocate  being  known  to  the  Old 
Testament.  "When  brought  under  the 
Romans,  the  Jews  and  other  con- 
quered peoples  were  obliged  to  engage 
Roman  lawyers  to  plead  their  cases. 
Such  an  advocate  was  TertuUus,  in 
Acts  xxiv,  1,  where  see  notes.  The 
Greek  word  here  for  advocate  is  irap- 
liKXijToCj  paraclete,  a  word  applied,  in 
its  original  sense  of  consoler  or  "com- 
forter," to  the  Holy  Spirit  The  right- 
eous— The  sinless  One,  who,  having 
no  transgressions  of  his  own,  is  able 
to  plead  with  just  influence  before  the 
court  of  the  Most  Holy,  where  we 
dare  not  oiu'selves  appear. 

2.  Ours  only...  whole  world — The 
heart  of  our  apostle  is  too  expansive 
to  limit  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer  to 
a  select  number.  Christ  is  a  race  Re- 
deemer, a  world-Saviour.  The  inter- 
pretation that  strives  against  language 
so  rich  to  force  a  limit  upon  it,  dis- 
liouours  Christ  and  dishonours  itself. 
Such  is  the  perversity  of  Calvin's 
words  quoted  disapprovingly  by  Al- 
fonl:  "Under  all  he  does  not  com- 
prehend reprobates;  but  designates 
those  who  are  yet  to  believe  and  who 
are  scattered  through  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  world."  Such  a  meaning 
of  the  word  world  has  no  instance  in 
Scripture;  for  the  word  is  more  apt 
to  be  used,  especially  by  John,  to  sig- 
nify tlio  world  of  unbelievers.  In 
fact,  the  very  purpose  of  John  here 
is,  to  deny  and  repudiate  a  limited 
atonement.  Beautiful  and  true  are 
liie  words  of  Bengel:  "So  wide  as 
sin  oxtends  does  the  propitiation  ex- 
tund."  \ 


and  not  for  ours  only,  but  *alao  for 
tJie  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

3  And  hereby  we  do  know  that 
we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  com- 


5. 18;  chapter  1.  7;  4. 10.- 
11.51,62;  cha|Aer4.14. 


(John  L  29;  4.42; 


2.  Yet  for  the  claimant  of  the 
divine  purity  the  test  is  absti- 
nence from  all  sinningr*  3-14. 

It  might  at  first  bo  supposed  that  a 
ready  advocate  and  propitiation  for 
the.  believer's  sins  might  furnish  easy 
license  for  sin.  And  separating  that 
fact  from  its  proper  conditions,  one 
may  abuse  it  for  antinomianism.  St. 
Paul  met  the  same  objection,  that  we 
may  abound  in  sin  that  the  grace  of 
propitiation  may  abound,  in  the  same 
way  as  John  does  hero.  Rotn.  vi,  1, 
where  see  notes.  Our  adherence  to 
Christ  is  incompatible  with  a  purpose 
to  abound  in  sin. 

3.  We  know  him — The  Gnostics 
claimed  to  know  Godf  and  tliereby 
to  be  free  to  all  bodily  sin.  See  note 
on  2  Thess.  ii,  7.  But  the  criterion  of 
a  true  Christian  Gnostic  is  his  keep* 
ing  God's  commandments.  The  char- 
acter of  the  other  sort  of  Gnostic  is 
sharply  pronounced  in  next  verse. 
This  kncnving  him  is  deeper  than  a 
mere  historical  perception  of  him.  It 
requires  that  we  should  know  that 
we  know  him,  by  knowing  tliat  it 
makes  us  keep  his  commandments. 
It  is  a  knowledge  which  descends 
from  the  Lead  into  the  heart,  and  runs 
along  the  nerves  and  muscles,  making 
us  tliiuk,  and  feel,  and  act  rightly.  Ben- 
gel  notices  the  climax  in  the  three 
verses  4-6  expressed  in  know,  in  him, 
and  abide  in  him.  These  throQ  he 
designates  beautifully  as  cognition, 
communion,  and  constancy.  No  other 
know  him  has  any  saving  value — ^but 
the  contrary.  The  more  we  know 
him  without  this  test,  tlie  more  our 
condemnation.  In  the  verses  previ* 
ous  to  the  first  interlude  (verse  7)  tlie 
sinlessness  of  the  true  Gnostic  is  des- 
ignated as  keeping  commandments; 
in  verses  before  the  second  intsrluds 
(verse  12)  under  the  images  of  love 
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mandments.  4  ''He  that  saith,  I 
know  hiui,  and  kecpeth  not  his 
commandments,  *is  a  liar,  and  the 
trutliisnot  inhim.  5  But 'whoso 
keepeth  his  word,  if  in  him  verily  is 
the  love  of  God  perfected :  •»  hef e- 
by  know  we  that  we  are  in  him. 
0  '  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him 
^  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk, 

d  ChHp.  1.  6 ;  4.  20. «  Chap.  1.  8. ^/John 

!4.  21,  Sa. fi^Cbap.  4.  12. ^AChap.  4.  18. 

i  John  15.  4i  5. 

•  4.  He  that  saith — Note  on  i,  6. 
John  has  the  antagonist,  as  usual,  in 
view.  He  afl&rms  the  positive  truth, 
and  negatives  the  counter  untruth.  I 
know  him — And  know  that  I  am 
safe  in  transgression  either  through 
him  or  without  hiuL  A  liar — A 
guilty  falsifier  of  the  very  foundation 
of  redemption,  that  he  may  indulge  in 
breaking  the  divine  commandments. 
The  truth — Note  on  i,  8. 

5.  But — Returning  to  the  affirma- 
tive in  earnest  repetition,  with  empha- 
sis on  verily  and  know.  Keepeth 
— ^By  not  only  remembering,  but  obey- 
ing. Iiove  of  God  perfected — By 
being  brought  into  full  force  and  ac- 
tion. Perfected — In  the  same  degree 
that  it  is  effective  in  making  us  keep 
his  word.  Hereby  —  Referring  to 
keepeth  his  word.  Know  we — ^We 
do  most  completely  know  that  we 
know... him,  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing,  and  more)  are  in  him.  In  him 
— ^In  Christ,  by  communion,  and  there- 
by in  Grod. 

6.  Abideth — The  summit  of  the 
grades,  know  him,  in  him,  and  abid- 
eth in  him.  This  abiding  is  Christian 
perseverance  —  reverse  of  apostasy. 
He  walked — The  word  he  has  thus 
far  in  the  paragraph  been  the  Grreek 
cvrof ;  here  it  is  tKtlvoq,  From  this 
diange  Alford  infers  that  the  first  re- 
fers to  Grod,  (note  on  verse  3,)  and 
this  last  to  Christ  But  both  refer  to 
Christ;  the  former  as  our  divine  ad- 
vocate and  propitiation  before  the 
Father  in  heaven,  (verses  1,  2,)  the 
latter  to  the  man  Jesus  as  he  walked 
on  earth  for  our  example. 

•  7.  First  interlude.  Twice  ih  this 
chapter  St.  John  interrupts  the  cur- 


even  as  he  walked.  7  Brethren, 
'I  write  no  new  commandment 
unto  you,  but  an  old  command- 
ment "  whicii  ye  had  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  old  commandment 
is  the  word  which  ye  have  heard 
from  the  beginning.  8  Again, "  a 
new  commandment  I  write  unto 
you,  which  thing  is  true  in  him 

ikMatt.  11.  39;  John  13.  16:  1  Peter  2. 21. 

1 2  John  3. m  Chap.  8. 11 ;  2  John  5. n  John 

13.34;  15.12. 

rent  of  thought  in  order  to  express 
the  personal  purpose  and  feeling  of  his 
writing.  Other  writers  would  have 
done  this  at  the  introduction ;  but  he 
has  begun  with  the  full  propounding 
of  his  subject,  and  his  personal  refer- 
ences come  in  parenthetically  by  the 
way.  This  interlude  meets  the  objec- 
tion that  his  doctrine  is  a  novelty. 
The  commandment  is  not,  as  some 
think,  simply  the  law  of  brotherly 
love,  (though  verses  10,  11  show  that 
to  be  included,)  but  the  entire  preced- 
ing injunction  of  3-6,  requiring  our 
knowing  and  abiding  in  our  great  pro- 
pitiation— that  is,  in  the  divine  fellow- 
ship and  perfect  love  summarized  in 
i,  6,  7.  This  was  no  new  conunand- 
ment;  indeed,  they  had  heard  it  from 
the  beginning ;  that  is,  from  the  first 
announcement  of  Christ's  gospel  to 
them.  This  newly  delivered  injunc- 
tion is  the  same  old  word  they  had 
ever  heard,  even  from  the  beginning 
of  their  Christian  knowledge. 

8.  Again — That  is,  under  anotlier 
view  of  the  subject,  the  command- 
ment is  new.  It  is,  on  opposite  sides, 
at  the  same  time  both  old  and  new. 
Even  when  first  preached  through 
Christ  it  was  old,  both  as  a  natural 
and  eternal  divine  obligation,  and  as 
a  record  in  the  Hebrew  revelation; 
and  it  was  new  by  the  revelation 
of  our  example^  propitiation,  and  ad- 
vocate, Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  new- 
ness is  a  true  tiling  both  in  the  Christ 
and  in  the  believer — ^in  him  and  in 
you.  It  is  true  in  Christ  as  unfold- 
ing a  new  force  in  the  law  of  love :  it  is 
true  in  you  as  being  pledged  by  your 
interest  in  the  propitiation  (ycra^  *2.\ 
to  perfect.  o\)eOlxi\i^G  \.q^  ^\^  o^wi^Rita 
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and  in  you :  °  because  the  darkness 
is  past,  and  Ptlie  true  light  now 
shineth.  9  ^He  that  saith  he  is 
in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  broth- 
er, is  in  darkness  even  until  now-. 
lO  ""He  that  loveth  his  brother 
abideth  in  the  light,  and  'there 
is  none  *  occasion  of  stumbling 
ill  him.  11  But  he  that  hateth 
his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and 
'walketh  in  darkness,  and  know- 

o  Rom.  13. 13 :  Eph.  5.  8 :  1  Thess.  5. 6, 8. — 

p  John  1.  9;  8.  12 ;  12.  35. g  1  Cor.  13.  2 ;  2  Pet. 

1.  9;  chap.  8. 14, 15. r  Chap.  3. 14. «2  Pet. 

1.10. 

with,  Christ.  The  darkness  once 
shading  that  law  of  love  is  past  by 
this  revelation  of  Christ;  and  the  true 
light  now  shineth  by  which  the  force 
of  that  law,  or  commandment,  is 
made  luminous.  The  old  command- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  new  one. 

9.  The  verses  9-11  are  a  resumption 
of  the  thread  of  thought  from  verse  6, 
after  the  parenthetic  7,  8.  In  the 
light — ^Namely,  the  true  light  of  tlie 
last  verse,  Jesus  the  propitiator.  It  is 
under  the  imagery  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, now,  (in  9-11,)  that  the  antithesis 
between  the  Christian  and  the  errorist 
is  presented.  The  light  is  the  emblem 
of  truth  and  purity  blended  in  one; 
the  darkness  is  the  unity  of  error 
and  sin.  Hateth  his  brother — His 
brother,  in  the  various  degrees  in 
which  that  title  can  be  applied  to  his 
fellow-man.  Love  of  various  degrees 
and  kinds  is  due  to  the  brother  in 
each  sense,  as  fellow-believer,  as  child 
of  the  same  human  parent,  as  child  of 
the  same  all-Father.  As  John  is  ex- 
poundiug  the  fellowship  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ  and  God,  it  is  in  the 
first  sense  that  the  word  brother  is 
here  primarily  used.  In  darkness — 
Destitute  of  the  divine  light  and  love. 
He  is  spiritually  dark  and  cold.  Until 
now — How  much  soever  he  may  have 
professed  to  be  iu  the  light. 

10,  11,  restate  strongly  the  antith- 
esis between  fraternal  love  and  ha- 
tred; presenting  it  as  the  prominent 
test  of  our  moral  condition. 

12-14.  Second  interlvde.    See  note, 
verse  7.    Xiittle  children  here,  aa  ui 


eth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because 
that  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes. 
13  I  write  unto  you,  little  chil- 
dren, because  "your  sins  are  for- 
given you  for  his  name's  sake. 
13  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  be- 
cause ye  have  known  him  '  that  it 
from  the  beginning.  I  write  unto 
you,* young  men,  because  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.  I  write 
unto  you,  little  children,  because 


1  Greek,  Mondal. 1  John  12. 35. u  Loks 

24.  4, 7;  Acts  4. 12;  10. 43:  13.  88:  chap.  1.  7.^ 

vChap.  1. 1. U7  Joel  2.  28;  Zech.  9. 17;  Tltoi 

2.  e. 

verse  1,  means  our  apostle's  entire  aur 
dience.  And  the  use  of  the  term  seems 
to  have  suggested  forthwith  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  the  three  ages — ^fa- 
thers, middle-aged,  and  youths — and  by 
way  of  emphasis  he  goes  over  the  triad 
twice.  The  little  cMldren  of  verse  12 
is  a  different  word  from  the  little  chil- 
dren, or  youths^  of  verses  13  and  18. 

12.  I  write — I  am  toriUng,  While 
I  write,  my  mind  surveys  your  differ- 
ent ages  of  natural  and  Christian  life 
blended  in  one.  Sins  are  forgiven 
— The  entire  Church  is  addressed  on 
the  common  basis  of  being  justified 
Christians. 

13.  Fathers — Some  of  them,  per- 
haps, remembered  when  Paul  and 
ApoUos  first  preached  in  Ephesus. 
Known... beginning — ^When  Ephesus 
first  received  the  GospeL  As  if  this 
were  of  itself  enough,  he  repeats  pre- 
cisely the  same  words  to  the  fathers 
in  the  second  triad  in  the  next  verse. 
Young  men — Thus  the  three  ages 
must  be  held  to  cover  the  whole  at  life. 
The  Greek  word  extends  to  forty  years 
of  life  and  over.  But  an  old  man, 
like  our  apostle,  makes  his  youngcrs 
younger  than  they  are,  and  these 
young  men  were  doubtless  young 
until  they  became  old.  The  term 
would  be  rightly  understood  of  mid- 
dle-age. Because — To  each  age  he 
gives  its  suited  motto.  In  next  triad 
the  young  men  have  a  fuller  certifi- 
cate. They  are  strong,  are  firm  ani 
permanent,  have  overcome  the  devil 
They  may  not  be  reposing  in  their" 

\\a.\ii<^?.^\\^^  \\ife  ta^thera^  but  they  are 
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ye  have  known  the  Father.  14  I 
have  written  unto  you,  fatbfers,  be- 
cause ye  have  known  him  that  is 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  writ- 
ten unto  you,  young  men,  because 
» ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  (Jod 


0  Eph.  6. 10.- 


Rom.  12.2. 


robust,  and  are  in  fact  victors  in  their 
8tUl  enduring  battle,  little  children 
—  Youths  would  seem  to  be  too  old  a 
term  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek, 
unless  we  remember  the  above-named 
habit  of  the  aged  man.  The  word  is 
plainly  intended  to  cover  all  less  than 
the  young,  or  rather  middle-aged,  men. 
And  both  iiere  and  in  ver.  18  the  knowl- 
edge imputed  to  them  is  too  high  for 
a  mere  child.  Known  the  Fa&er — 
Namely,  tiie  divine  Father  of  all;  who 
is  truly  known  through  Jesus  Christ 
They  were  the  true  Gnostics. 

14.  Have  written — Rather, /u;rofe. 
A  change  of  tense  from  the  I  write  of 
the  last  verse.  Tet  the  meaning  is 
probably  about  the  same.  The  epis- 
tolary aorist  tense  assumed  the  stand- 
pouit  of  the  reading  of  the  epistle,  as 
if  saying,  while  you  read  this,  know 
that  I  wrote  thus  and  so.  Neverthe- 
less this  past  tense  may  be  more  em- 
phatic than  the  present  The  third 
address  of  this  triad  little  children 
occurs  in  ver.  18,  where  suitable  mat- 
ter occurring  reminds  the  apostle  that 
they  should  be  addressed. 

3.  So  that  we  must  not  love  a  god- 
less and  evanescent  world,  15-17. 

This  self -purification  involves  a 
withdrawal  of  our  fellowship  from 
the  world  in  its  impure  conditions. 

15.  Ijove — Resumption  of  the  topic 
of  love  from  verse  11.  To  that  verse 
John  had  impressively  taught  us  to 
love  our  brother ;  he  will  now  teach 
us  what  not  to  love.  The  world — 
There  aire  aspects  in  which  the  world 
should  be  loved.  1.  With  a  love  of 
affection  which  desires  its  well-being 
not  only  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  beings 
that  inhabit  it  Even  "  God  so  loved 
the  world;"  and  so  requires  us  to 
love;  and  this  includes  the  love  of 
our  brother  in  verses  3-14.  2.  We 
are  to  love  in  due  degree  the  enjoy- 


abideth  in  you,  and  ye  Jiave  over- 
come the  wicked  one. 

15  y  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
*If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

gMatt.  6.  24;  Gat  1. 10;  James 4. 4. 

ments  which  God  has  provided  for 
our  rational  natures.  We  may  enjoy 
life  as  a  scene  of  duties,  mercies,  and 
gracious  gifts  of  God.  Yet  are  we 
so  to  enjoy  as  to  not  love  it  in  any 
superiority  over,  or  competition  with, 
that  better  world  for  which  it  is  our 
preparatory.  He  who  enjoys  this 
world  in  accordance  with  a  constant 
faith  in  a  higher  and  holy  world  to 
come  "makes  the  best  of  both  worlds." 
A  two-fold  liappiness  makes  him  both 
fearless  and  doubly  cheerful.  But 
there  are  three  aspects  in  which  the 
world  is  not  to  be  loved.  1.  As  a  ma- 
terial solid  residence  it  is  under  di- 
vine reprobation,  and  is  vanishing  and 
doomed,  and  if  we  bury  ourselves  in 
its  materialities  we  are  liable  to  be 
doomed  with  it  2.  As  a  mass  of  un- 
regenerate  beings,  to  whom,  however 
we  may  wish  well,  yet  we  know  that 
it  "  lieth  in  wickedness,"  and  must 
not  sympathize  with  its  unregeneracy. 
3.  As  a  mass  of  depravities  and  errors, 
of  immoralities  and  false  doctrines, 
there  is  a  world  of  thought  and  char- 
acter for  which  we  must  have  no 
moral  approving  love.  These  are  un- 
folded in  the  triad  of  the  next  verse. 
In  these  aspects  the  love  of  the 
world  is  incompatible  with  the  love 
of  the  Father.  The  errorist  may  be- 
lieve tliat  his  lawless  appetites  for  the 
world  are  at  one  with  the  Father; 
the  Christian  knows  better.  Of  these 
three  the  first  is  most  properly  the 
world.  Love  of  the  Father — ^The 
word  Father  here,  as  in  verse  1,  desig- 
nates God  the  Father  in  his  relation  to 
the  Son,  and  so  as  head  of  the  system  of 
salvation.  The  love  of  the  Father 
is,  then,  our  love  for  God  as  the  prime 
source  of  our  salvation,  tlie  author  of 
the  blessed  heaven,  the  Father  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  love  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  in  consequence  of  our  faith  in 
Ghriat. 
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16  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  luat  of  the  flesh,  "and  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world.     17  And  ''the  world  pass- 

aEcclea.  5. 11. — 1>1  Cor.  7.  31;  James  1. 10; 

16.  All  that  is  in  the  world— In 
this  world,  as  beheld  by  faith  in  the 
light  of  the  better  world,  the  follow- 
ing three  classes  of  things  compre- 
hend alL  Iixist — In  the  Greek  the 
turm  is  capable  of  designating  a  good 
desire;  but  it  derives  from  the  context 
a  bad  sense.  Our  desires  are  all  good 
when  fixed  in  the  right,  degree  on  the 
right  thing.  "When  fixed  upon  wrong 
objects,  or  in  excessive  degree  on  right 
objects,  our  desires  become  Ixist.  Lust 
of  the  flesh — That  is,  lust  proceeding 
from  our  animal  appetites,  alimentary 
and  sexual.  Rightly  regulated,  these 
appetites  are  right ;  unregulated,  they 
are  htsts.  Of  the  eyes — Inordinate 
desires  for  getting  all  our  eyes  can 
see;  the  lawless  indulgence  of  the 
possessory  desires ;  greed  for  wealtli, 
prompting  to  overreaching,  to  breach 
of  trust,  to  gambling,  plunder,  and 
robbery.  Pride  of  life — Tawdry  love 
of  display,  selfish  ambition  for  rank, 
power,  and  governmental  conquest. 
To  draw  the  line  where  the  proper 
use  of  worldly  things  is  divided  from 
its  abuse  is  a  most  important  office  of 
Christian  etliics.  Not  of  the  Father 
— ^Who  has  made  a  better  world  for  us, 
and  makes  it  ours  through  his  Son. 
Of  the  world — In  contrast  with  his 
high  and  holy  world,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness. 

17.  Passeth  away — It  is  transito- 
ry. It  passeth  away  from  the  grasp 
of  earth's  successive  and  dying  gen- 
erations. Its  fashions  and  phases, 
its  crises  and  epochs,  are  perpetually 
undergoing  changes  and  revolutions. 
Ijiist  thereof — Our  pursuits  and  pas- 
sions are  as  transitory  as  the  world 
— neither  is  worthy  so  much  excite- 
ment. Tranquil  Christian  life,  fixing 
its  eye  on  a  heavenly  future,  ready  for 
suffering  or  duty  or  enjoyments  as  this 
brief  scene  requires,  and  just  as  ready 
to  leave  at  any  moment,  is  safest  and 

£tir  the  happioat.    It  is  thus  we  can 


eth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof: 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever. 

1§  *>  Little  children,  ^  it  is  the  last 
time:  and  as  ye  have  heard  that 

4. 14;  1  Pet.  1.  24. c  John  21.  5. d  Heb.  1.  2. 

make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Abid- 
eth forever — ^In  this  changing  state 
of  things  every  thing  goes  under  saTe 
the  man  of  God.  The  wicked  go 
down  to  everlasting  death;  the  ob- 
jects of  human  Ixist  perish  and  go 
into  other  forms ;  the  earth  will  dis- 
solve, the  sun  be  extinguished,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
forever.  Most  ample  reason  is  here 
against  love  of  the  world. 

4.  Nor  must  we  accept  the  xoany 
antichrists  whose  comincr  TYm-yira 
the  closingr  age,  18,  10. 

18.  Iiittle  chUdren— The  third  in 
the  second  triad  of  ages,  commenced 
but  unfinished  in  verse  14.  It  now 
occurs  because  our  apostle  is  about  to 
mention  a  last  time  through  which 
the  younger  portion  of  his  audience 
will  have  passed  and  beheld  its  results. 
The  last  time— Literally,  a  last  hovx. 
It  is  in  the  Greek  without  the  defi- 
nite article,  like  similar  phrases  in 
1  Tim.  iv,  1,  2  Tim.  iii,  1,  (where  see 
notes,)  which  indicate  a  closing  period, 
(namely,  of  the  apostolic  age,)  rather 
than  the  close  of  eartlily  time.  The 
absence  of  the  article  does  not,  apart 
from  the  context,  fully  prove  that  the 
reference  is  not  to  the  second  advent; 
for  in  1  Pet  i,  5  the  second  advent  is 
unquestionably  designated  as  a  final 
period^  and  in  Jude  18,  it  is  called  a  last 
time.  The  second  advent  is  of  course 
a  last  hour,  but  a  last  hour  is  with  no 
certainty  ^  second  advent  Seo  note 
on  2  Peter  iii,  3.  It  is  by  the  context 
that  the  phrase  here  is  fixed  to  mean 
a  last  hour  rather  than  the  last  hour, 
A  last  hour  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  last  hour  that  the  many  element- 
al antichrists  bear  to  the  antichrist 
Just  as  these  many  antichrists  were 
typical  of  our  final  antichrist,  of  whom 
the  readers  had  heard,  so  this  last  liour 
was  typical  of  that  last  day  of  whidi 
\  \]i[i<(s^  \i^  V^xuod.    To  make  St  John 
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•antichrist  shall  come,  'even  now 

«3  Thcss.  2.  3,  &C. ;  2  Pet.  3. 1 ;  ohap.  4.  8. 

say  the  close  of  tlio  world  is  attested 
by  the  presence  of  the  antichrist  be- 
cause there  are  now  many  antichrists 
is  to  make  him  reason  inconseqiiently. 
These  typical  antichrists  can  only  be 
adduced  to  prove  a  typical  last  hour. 
Hiither  incorrectly  makes  the  apostle 
intimate  that  the  many  antichrists 
preceded  the  antichrist  as  immediate 
forerunner;  but  there  is  no  reference 
in  any  word  of  the  apostle  to  ft'me, 
but  to  the  relative  cJiaracter,  .  Just  so 
St.  Paul  declare*  that  "  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  doth  already  work ; "  that 
is,  the  moral  elements  of  the  "  man  of 
sin"  were  now  seminally  existing  in 
secret.  Important  on  the  antichrist 
and  his  time  are  our  notes  on  Acts 
viii,  9 ;  vi,  5 ;  2  Thess.  u,  1-12 ;  1  Tim. 
iv,  1-4.  The  error  of  Huther,  Alford, 
and  many  others,  in  applying  this  last 
time  to  the  second  advent  ought,  we 
should  suppose,  to  have  been  prevented 
by  Paul's  express  warning  to  the 
Thessalonians  that  such  language  did 
not  imply  Christ's  near  approach ;  as 
well  as  St.  Peter's  caution  in  2  Peter 
iii,  8.  See  our  Supplementary  Note 
at  dose  of  Matt  xxv.  At  the  ap- 
proaching close  of  his  life  our  apostle 
saw  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  fellow 
apostles  from  this  scene  of  things 
was  the  close  of  a  historical  cycle,  and 
the  development  of  the  errorists  fore- 
told by  Saint  Paul  had  already  ap- 
proached ;  so  that  the  hour  was  typi- 
cal of  that  last  period  before  the  rise 
of  antichrist,  who  precedes  the  last 
advent  It  was  just  equivalent  to  St. 
Paul's  predictive  phrase,  addressed  to 
this  same  Ephesus,  "  after  my  depar- 
ture," where  these  very  many  anti- 
christs  are  foretold.  To  this  we  may 
perhaps  add  Grotius's  solution,  that  the 
last  hour  indicated  the  destruction  of 
Jerusadem  and  the  Jewish  state.  For 
although  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  no  organic  part  of  the  framework 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  probably 
had  past  at  the  time  this  was  written, 
yet  it  did.  as  predicted  by  Christ,  coin- 
cide with  and  characterize  as  one  ele- 
ment the  dosm^r  apoatoUc  cyde.    See 


are  there  many  antichrists ;  where- 

/Matt.  34.  5,  21 :  2  John  7. 

quotation  from  Heijesippus  in  note  on 

1  Tim.  iv,  1.    Ye  have  heard  —  St 
Paul  early  "told"  the  Thessalonians. 

2  Thessalonians  ii,  5.  Antichrist — 
An  epithet  used  by  St  Jolin  alone, 
here  and  22;  iv,  3;  2  John  1.  Th© 
word  is  rightly  interpreted  by  Huther 
as  "not  simply  the  cnqmy  of  Christ, 
but  the  opposition-Christ;  that  is, 
the  enemy  of  Christ  who,  under  the 
lying  guise  of  Christ,  endeavours  to 
destroy  the  work  of  Christ"  The 
fundamental  mark  of  this  antichrist 
St  John  twice  declares  to  be  the  de- 
nial that  Christ  was  "  flesh,"  iv,  3,  and 
2  John  7.  And  this  was  based  on 
that  assumption  of  the  inherent  evil 
of  matter,  which  forbade  marriage 
among  the  Gnostics,  and  which  ap- 
pears at  the  present  day  in  the  celib- 
acy of  the  pope  and  his  immense  army 
of  priests  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary. 
Huther  is  clear  as  to  the  identity  of 
John's  antichrist  with  Saint  Paul's. 
"Rightly  have  almost  all  commenta- 
tors understood  that  John  under- 
stands under  this  enemy  the  same  as 
Paul  describes,  2  Thess.  ii,  3,  etc. 
The  points  whidi  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Paul,  and  those  in  the  explana- 
tions of  John,  so  coincide  and  answer 
to  each  other  that  there  need  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  According  to  both, 
the  manifestation  discloses  itself  in 
the  Church  by  an  exodus  from  it;  for 
John  says,  (verse  19,)  the  antichrists 
went  out  from  lis,  and  Paul  (verse  3) 
speaks  of  a  revealed,  and  a  fEdling 
away.  Both  describe  him  as  a  God- 
opposing  evil  nature.  Paul  figures 
him  as  tile  man  of  sin,  the  lawless : 
John  as  the  spirit  of  antichrist,  in 
antithesis  to  the  spirit  of  Goct;  and 
says  of  the  antichrists  who  are  ani- 
mated by  him  that  tliey  are  of  the 
world.  Both  characterize  him  as  a 
liar  who  strives  to  make  the  lie  vic- 
torious over  the  tr.itli.  Both  repre- 
sent that  he  appears  in  the  last  time 
before  the  second  advent  of  GUclat. 
Then,   aiso^  VI  XXi'fe  \\asQft  aTvXviJlwrV&V 
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by  we  know  ^  that  it  is  the  last  time. 
19  ''They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us;  for  *  if  they  had 
been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 

0\  Tim.  4-  1;  2  Tim.  3.  1. — ^ADeut.  13.  13; 
Psa.  41.  9;  Acta  20.  30. iMatt.  IM.  34;  John 

'avTlxpioTo^j  is  not  strictly  synony- 
mous with  Vie  anti'lyinQy  6  uvtiku- 
fxovoc,  yet  even  this  point  in  Paul's 
picture  is  so  significant  as  to  show 
how  striking  John's  naming  of  the 
enemy  is.  And  when  Paul  describes 
the  man  of  sin  as  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God,  he  clearly  implies 
that  spurious  incarnation  of  God  which 
the  very  name  of  antichrist  implies." 
And  wo  may  add,  as  Hutlier  does  not, 
that  as  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii,  2)  ex- 
pressly writes  to  show  that  he  does 
not  mean  that  either  the  man  of  sin 
or  tlie  day  of  Christ  is  really  near  at 
hand,  so  St  John  does  not  mean  by 
his  last  time  and  many  antichrists 
that  the  second  advent  will  be  in  his 
day.  Many  antichrists — last  time 
— As  the  antichrist  identities  thb 
last  time,  so  the  many  antichrists 
Identify  A  last  time. 

19.  St.  John  now  proceeds  to  declare 
that  these  Nicolaitans,  or  Gnostics, 
were  not  so  much  apostates  as  origi- 
nal heretics,  at  heart  discordant  with 
the  Church  from  the  very  first  So 
Simon  Magus,  an  original  juggler  and 
false  doctrinary,  entered  the  Christian 
body  without  ever  being  a  Christian; 
and  though  he  went  out  formally  from 
the  Christian  body,  he  did  not  aposta- 
tize from  Christ,  for  he  was  never  a 
Christian.  They — The  antichrists. 
Went  out  from  us — They  made  open 
exodus  from  the  Christian  body.  Not 
of  us — ^Not  of  the  true  body  of  Christ 
in  doctrine  or  heart  They  were  Ma- 
guses,  who  inserted  themselves  in  the 
Church,  yet  holding  Christ  to  be  a 
phantasm.  If  they  had  been — If 
they  had  truly  known  and  loved 
Christ  Have  continued  with  us 
—  The  cause  of  their  secession  could 
not  then  have  existed.  Loving  God 
and  loving  the  brethren,  they  would 
have  loved  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  rejoiced  to  remain  in  the 


continued  with  us:  but  they  went 
out^  '^  tliat  they  might  be  made  man- 
ifest that  they  were  not  all  of  us. 
20    But   ^ye   have   an   unction 

6.  37 ;  10.  28,  29;  2  Tim.  2.  19. k  1  Cor.  11.  Wt 

12  Cor.  1.  21 ;  Heb.  1.  9;  verae  27. 

was  no  loss  to  the  Church,  but  a  good 
providence.  That — It  was  graciously 
designed.  Manifest — Tlieir  exposuio 
would  relievo  the  Church  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  their  false  doctrines 
and  unbecoming  Uves.  They  were 
not  all  of  us — Truer  rendering,  that 
not  all  (among  us)  are  (truly)  of  us. 
It  becomes  a  clear  .^se  that  there 
are  some  among  us  for  whose  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  the  true  gospel 
is  irresponsible.  Alford,  following 
Dusterdieck,  has  an  elaborate  disserta- 
tion on  the  passage,  as  if  it  had  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sary final  perseverance  of  6dl  true  be- 
lievers. He  writes  as  if  the  apostle 
assumed  a  universal  law  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  that  a  man  once  converted 
always  continues  a  saved  man.  But 
St.  John's  word  continued  refers  not 
to  continuing  a  CkrisHan,  but  to  the 
remaining  in  the  Church  if  you  art  a 
Christian,  It  does  not  say,  or  assume, 
that  all  Christians  will  forever  stay 
Christians;  but  that  it  may  be  assumed, 
when  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
that  tlhese  men  would  have  remained  in 
the  Church  if  they  had  been,  and  as  long 
as  they  were.  Christians.    Why  not? 

5.  The  purifyiner  unction  will 
preserve  you  fl*ODi  unltingr  'with 
the  antichristic  revolt,  20-29. 

20.  But — Ratlier,  xai,  and.  It  con^ 
nccts  with  continued,  and  proceeds 
to  show  how  his  readers  may  <x>»- 
tinue  in  the  catholic  body;  namely,. by 
unction  of  the  Spirit ;  by  using  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  apos- 
tolic doctrine;  and  by  a  firm  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  abide.  Unc- 
tion— A  choidin  or  anointing  oiL  The 
anointing  with  oil  in  the  dry  climate  of 
the  east  is  a  means  of  bodily  health 
and  comfort  Hence  the  anointing-oil 
became  a  symbol  of  divine  benediction. 
In  this  view,  not  only  in  ancient  Is- 
rael, but  even  in  ancient  Egypt,  th^> 


ChrJatiaa  body.     But — ^Tlievr  exo^uaX  axvovaNlvii^  vi^^^mwiY  was  ua^  in  i 
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'"from  the  Holy  One,  and  "ye  know 

«U  things.     21  I  have  not  written 

unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the 

"Truth,    but    because   ye   know  it, 

»nd   tiiat  no  lie  is  of  the  truth. 

ft£52  ">  Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  de- 

siieth    that   Jesus   is    the   Christ? 

IHe  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the 

leather  and  the  Son.     23  pWIio- 

««oever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same 

luitii  not  the  Father:  hit  ^he  that 

■sicknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the 

9n  Mark  1.  24;  Acts  3  14. nJohn  10.  4,  5; 

34. 26 ;  1(5. 13 ;  ver.  27. o  Chap.  4.3;  2  John  7. 

^^  Juhn  15.  23;  2  John  9. (/John  14.  7,  9,  10; 

<iuctiog  kings  and  priests  into  their 
ji^acrod  office.  Compare  Exod.  xl,  15; 
^ura.  iii,  3;  Judges  ix,  8,  15;  1  Sam. 
ix,  16;  X,  1;  1  Kings  i,  34,  39.  "The 
Lord's  anointed"  was,  indeed,  the 
kuig's  title.  The  word  Christ  signifies 
arunnted^  as  chrism  signifies  the  cdl  or 
tho  anointmeTU,  Note  on  Matt,  i,  1. 
And  here  the  miction,  or  chrism^  is 
used  in  contrast  to  the  antichrists^  who 
left  Christ  and  became  antichrists^  be- 
cause they  had  no  such  sanctifying 
chrism.  Enow  all  things — AU^  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christ;  missing 
which  the  antichrists  revolted. 

21.  Not  iKTritten — His  epistle  does 
not  presuppose  any  doubt  of  their 
knowledge,  but  is  an  expression  of  his 
confidence  in  their  adherence.  No 
lie — Like  the  denial  of  the  reality  of 
Christ's  person,  and  the  claim  to  be 
pure  while  wallowing  in  sin.  John 
had  none  of  the  modern  delicacy  that 
hesitates  to  call  a  lie  a  lie,  any  more 
than  to  call  a  murder  a  murder.  Is  of 
the  system  of  apostolic  truth.  From 
his  own  knowledge  (note  i,  1)  our 
apostle  knew  that  to  deny  our  Lord's 
flush  and  body  was  a  historic  fiction, 
to  which  Christian  truth  was  abso- 
lutely opposite. 

22.  A  liar — Rather,  the  liar  j  or,  as 
"Wesldy,  more  pointedly,  that  liar.  Je- 
sus is  the  Christ — The  errorists,  who 
believed  matter  the  source  of  all  evil, 
denied  that  the  material  bodily  Jesus 
was  the  real  Christ,  and  affinucd  that 
the  Christ  descended  upon  him  at 
baptism.  Hence  tlie  trinity  was  doc- 
triuaily  disoi^^^anJ^ied.    TJie  antichrist 


Father  also.  24  Let  that  there- 
fore abide  in  yon,  'which  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning.  If  that 
which  ve  have  heard  from  the  be- 
ginning  shall  remain  in  you,  'ye 
also  shall  continue  in  the  Son,  and 
in  the  Father.  25  *And  this  is 
the  promise  that  he  hath  promised 
us,  even  eternal  life.  26  These 
things  have  I  written  unto  you 
"concerning  them  that  seduce  you. 
27  But  ^the  anointing  which  ye 

chap.  4. 15. r  2  John  6. «  John  14. 23 ;  chap. 

I.  3. <  John  17.  3;  chap.  1. 2;  5. 11 uChsLp. 

3.  7 ;  2  Jolin  7. v  Verse  20. 

of  that  last  time,  therefore,  really  de- 
nied the  Father  and  the  Son. 

23.  Hath  not  the  Father-— The 
medium  of  our  divine  approach  to  the 
Father,  namely,  the  Son,  is  by  them  ■ 
removed,  and  they,  alas!  have  not  the 
Father.  All  the  blessings  of  the  gra- 
cious system,  pardon  of  sin,  the  chrisn 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  the  assurance 
of  salvation  descending  from  the  Fa^ 
ther  by  the  Son  upon  us,  are  forfeited. 

24.  Let  that — The  sure  apostolic 
tradition.  Note  on  i,  1.  The  true  his- 
toric doctrine  of  the  real,  genuine  Je- 
sus Christ  you  have  heard  from  us, 
the  apostles,  who  were  his  chosen  wit- 
nesses. You  have  that  truth  enriched 
by  the  chrism  of  the  Holy  One.  Let 
it . . .  abide  in  you  —  Otherwise  you 
will  become  antichrists,  and  abandon 
the  apostolic  body.  Heard  from  the 
beginning — It  came  from  Christ  him- 
self;  whereas  the  Nicolaitan  dogma 
came  from  Simon  Magus  or  from  Nich- 
olas the  deacon.  Note  on  Acts  vi,  5. 
If — Here  is  the  dread  alternative  of 
perseverance  or  apostasy ;  which,  your 
own  free  will  must  decide. 

25.  Eternal  life — The  final  and  end- 
less blessing  coming  down  upon  tho 
faithful  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son.  Their  attaining  it  depends  upon 
the  abide,  verse  24. 

2G.  These . . .  written — Reviewing 
from  verse  20.  Them  that  seduce 
you — The  deiiiers  of  the  bodily  Jesus. 

27.  But  every  thhig  depends  upon 
our   retaining   this  chrism,  this   true 
anointing.     As  lou^  v\a  '^^  ^ofaafc'^'?^ 
the  holy  cliriam  \j^  ^SJii  ^n^^x^  xr*  ^is^^ 
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have  received  of  him  abideth  in 
you,  and  '^ye  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  yon:  but  as  the  same 
anointing  *  teach  eth  you  of  all 
things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you, 
ye  shall  abide  in  '  him.  2§  And 
now,  little  children,  abide  in  him ; 
that,  ywhen  he  shall  appear,  we 
may  have  confidence,  *and  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming. 


wJer.  81.  33,  34;   Heb.  8.  10,  11. 

14.  26;  16.  13;  verse  20. ^2  Or,  it.- 

ter  3.  2. 


John 
Chap- 


holy  Christ.  It  is  the  rich  assurance 
of  the  testifying  and  sanctifying  Spirit 
that  insures  against  apostatizing  to  the 
f ellow^ip  of  them  that  seduce  you. 
It  gives  you  a  reality  of  assurance  that 
ye  need  no  teachers.  According  as 
you  firmly  retain  that  ye  shall  (rather, 
will,  the  simple  future)  abide  in  him. 

28.  Abide  in  him — Earnest  and  re- 
peated exhortation  to  that  determina- 
tion of  their  own  free  will  which  God 
will  not  overrule  to  their  perseverance, 
and  without  which  they  will  aposta- 
tize. When  he  shall  (will)  appear 
—  Literally,  1/  he  will  appear.  Ex- 
pressing no  doubt  of  his  own,  though 
doubted  and  coutradicted  by  the  er- 
i-orists.  At  his  coming — ^Whenever 
that  unknown  event  shall  take  place. 

29.  He — ^The  Holy  One  of  ver.  20, 
God  the  Father.  Bom  of  him— Is, 
by  the  chrism  of  the  Holy  One,  so 
conformed  to  his  image  as  to  become 
his  son,  the  younger  brother  of  Christ. 
This  verse  properly  belongs  to  tlie 
next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  III. 
IL  Our  regeneration"  and  sonship 

— ITS  GLORY  AND  REQUISITE  PURITY  IN 
CONTRAST  WITH  THE  FALSE  (GnOSTIC) 
REGENERATION  IN  IMPURITY,  1-24. 

1.  Present  and  possible  prospec- 
tive glory  of  oxir  regenerate  son- 
Bhip,  1,  2. 

The  Nicolaitans  taught  that  the  re- 
generate man  might  so  "know  God" 
as  to  deliver  hif  material  body  over  to 
ft//  licentiouB  indulgence  and  yet  re- 


SI9  •If  ye  know  that  he  is  right- 
eous, 'ye  know  that  •'every  one 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom 
of  him. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

BEHOLD,  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  "we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God:  therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  ''because  it  knew 

eChap.  4.  17. — a  Acta  ffi.  14. — n8  0r,  knov 

V6. 0  Chap.  8. 7f  10.- 

15.18,19:  16.3;  17.25. 
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main  pure.  Our  apostle  now  declares 
that  to  be  anti-Christianity.  True  re- 
generation is  not  purity  in  sin,  but 
purity  ./hwTi  sin.  On  the  contrary,  be- 
tween regeneration  and  sin  there  is 
an  absolute  opposition.  And  to  ex- 
hibit the  two  in  strong  contrast  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter.  One  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  Gkd,  of  Christ,  of 
righteousness,  of  heaven;  the  other 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  Satan,  of  un- 
righteousness, of  destruction. 

1.  Behold — ^As  if  a  new  vision  of  the 
glory  of  our  sonship,  present  andfuture, 
beamed  on  the  apostle's  sight.  Man- 
ner— Style  or  nature.  Not  only  is  that 
love  wonderful  in  amount,  but  it  is 
most  extraordinary  in  qualihj,  working 
a  strangely  glorious  transformation  in 
and  of  us.  Of  love — ^He  beholds  that 
sonship  in  the  full  glory  of  its  source, 
the  divine  love.  Called — In  the  dia- 
lect of  God,  of  heaven,  and,  therefore, 
of  truth.  Sons  —  Literally,  chUdmn. 
We  were  once  generated  as  cliildren  of 
nature;  we  are  regenerated  as  cJiUdiren 
of  God.  But  this  regeneration  is  as 
yet  in  commencement;  is  secret  within 
us  until  its  revelation  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, when  the  transformation  will  be 
complete  and  all-glorious.  And  onr 
being  divinely  so-oalled  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  sonship  by  the  father, 
who  thereby  adopts  us  as  his  an<~ 
gives  us  the  spirit  of  adoption,  crying, 
Abba  I  Father  1  To  this,  the  best  read< 
ing,  add,  and  we  are.  That  is,  not  onl; 
are  we  so  called,  but  we  truly 
the  children  of  God.  Thttrafore  oor 
\tq%'^o'(v^  Xa  \Moau8e^  indicating  tha: 
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lum  not.  3  Beloved,  « now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  **it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall   appear,    «we   shall    be   like 

eluu  56.  5;  Rom.  8. 15;  GaL  S.  96;  4. 6;  ehap. 
8.  L —  d  Rom.  8. 18 ;  2  Cor.  4. 17. e  Rom.  8. » ; 

the   latter  clause,   knew  him   not, 
gives  the  reason  for  knoweth  us  not. 
Kno-weth  us  not — The  Christian  looks 
like  anybody  else ;  no  gleam  of  divine 
glory  gives  token  of  his  divine  nobil- 
ity to  the  eye  of  the  world.    Knew 
him  not — Even  the  Nicolaitan  Gnos- 
tic, who  so  calls  himself — that  is,  a 
laujweTj  because  he  "knows  God" — 
Icnew^  him  not,  and  so  recognises  not 
xis  as  his  children. 

2.  Now...  yet — Contrast  of  the 
liumble  present  with  the  transcendent 
future.  Are — Emphatic ;  true,  in  spite 
^f  the  occultness  of  our  sonship  and 
son-recognition  by  the  world.    Even 
^what  -we  shall  be,  does  but  very 
<limly  appear.    But  at  the  resurrection, 
as  Paul  says,  a  "glory  shall  be  re- 
Tealed  in  us."    And  then  will  be  "  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
Bom.  viii,  18,  19.    Iiike  him  . . .  see 
him  as  he  ia— -Erom  the  certainty  that 
"we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  we  know 
that. .  .we  shall  be  like  him;  for  it  is 
only  like  natures  that  truly  realize  each 
otlier.    The  brute  can  realize  man  only 
just  so  far  as  he  resembles  man ;  and 
man  can  realize  spirit  only  just  so  far 
as  he  is  like  spirit;  and  the  human  can 
see  God  only  so  far  as  it  is  like  him. 
If,  therefore,  when  the  limitations  of 
flesh  are  flung  off,  and  our  "  spiritual 
body"  of  the  resurrection  shall  be  such 
as  to  be  no  limitation  at  all,  we  see 
him  as  he  is,  then  it  is  certain  that 
we   shall  be   most   perfectly  like 
him«    Or,  conversely,  our  seeing  him 
as  he  is  may  cause  us  to  become  more 
and  more  like  him.   Gazing  upon  beau- 
tiful models  the  soul  becomes  beauti- 
fied:   our  characters  are  formed  by 
imitating  improving   examples.      By 
realizing  the  divine  beauty  we  become 
divinely  perfected.    If  we  see  him  as 
he  is,  we  know  that  we  shaU  be  con- 
stantly made  to  become  like  him.   See 
note  on  2  Cor.  iii,  18. 


him;    ^for  we   shall  see   him  as 
he  is. 

3  ^And  every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  jiiurifleth  himself, 
even  as  he  is  pure.     4  Whosoever 

1  Cor.  16. 49 :  Phil.  8. 21 ;  Col  8.  4. — -/Job  19.  aS; 
Matt.  &  8;  2  Cor.  a.  8. a  Chap.  4. 17. 


Regeneration,  as  a  term^  docs  not 
appear  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  expressed 
in  all  such  phrases  as  horn  or  begotten 
of  God.  It  is  that  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which,  immediately  upon 
our  repentance  and  faith,  (which  are 
preceded  by  the  convicting  and  ena- 
bling influences  of  the  Spirit,)  the  love 
of  God  and  the  Christian  graces  spring 
up  in  the  souL  The  first  spark  of 
divine  love  is  the  spark  of  spiritual 
life— the  spark  of  an  everlasting  life ; 
which,  if  preserved  within  the  soul, 
will  advance  until  it  works  out  the  res- 
urrection glory. 

2.  Purification  from  actual  sin  the 
test  of  our  sonship,  3-10. 

3.  And — Even  in  our  humble  state 
the  very  hope  inspires  every  man  to 
pvirify  himself  aspiring  even  now  to 
a  divine  likeness.  Puxifieth  himself 
— Outwardly,  by  abstaining  from  the 
external  acts  of  sin ;  inwardly,  by  cul- 
tivating the  grace  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  within  us.  He — Grod.  If  our 
faith  holds  to  an  impure  God  above 
us,  we  are  indeed  abandoned  to  im- 
purity; but  if  the  divine  holiness  is 
ever  our  standard  of  character,  then 
we  aspire  to  the  high  and  holy. 

4.  Whosoever — Our  apostle  turns 
now  from  the  regenerate  to  the  trans- 
gressor. And  verse  7  fully  shows 
that  he  is  dealing  with  transgressors 
who  denied  the  true  nature  at  sin. 
Conunitteth — Practiseth,  as  a  con- 
tinuous present  tense,  and  referring  to 
the  open  act.  To  those  who  deny  that 
misdeeds  of  the  body  are  sin,  he  re- 
plies by  unflinchingly  subjecting  their 
deeds  to  the  law,  with  all  its  con- 
demnatory power  of  penalty.  The 
law — The  law  of  eternal  rectitude, 
which  is  the  divine  law,  also,  (verse  1 1,) 
of  love.  The  bodily  deeds  of  a  Nico- 
laitan  can  plead  no  exemption.  ItotTOk. 
tiiat  law  01  \\a  ^^ii\ftja$».    ^\Sk». 
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committeth  sin  transjrresseth  also 
tlie  law:  for  ''sin  is  tiie  transgres- 
sion of  the  law.  5  And  ye  know 
•that  he  was  manifested  '^to  take 
away  our  sins;  and  'in  him  is  no 
sin.  6  Whosoever  abideth  in  him 
sinneth  not:  "whosoever  sinneth 
hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known 
liim.  7  Little  children,  "let  no 
raan  deceive  you:  'he  that  doeth 

A  Rom.  4. 15;  chap.  5. 17. £Chap.  1.  2. — 

klML.  53.  5,  6, 11 :  1  'ritn.  1. 15;  Heb.  1.  3;  9.  26; 

I  Pet.  2.  24. 12  Cor.  5.  21;  Heb.  4.  15;  9.  28; 

1  Pet  2.  22. m  Chap.  2.  4;  4.  8 ;  3  John  11. 

transgression. . .  law — A  sin  and-  a 
transgression  of  the  law  are  one  and 

the  same  thing,  so  that  the  act  at 
variance  with  the  law  is  sin,  and 
liable  to  all  the  condemnation  of  sin, 
or  violated  divine  law. 

5.  Ye  know — By  the  old  apostolic 
teaching  from  Christ  himself,  that  so 
far  is  our  Christianity  from  admit- 
ting that  transgression  is  consistent 
with  regeneration,  he  was  manifested 
for  this  very  purpose,  to  take  away 
our  sins— our  violations  of  law — 
whether  in  single  act  or  permanent 
state.  No  sin — Either  of  act  or  char- 
acter. He  violated  not  God's  law,  but 
was  in  perfect  conformity  to  it. 

6.  Abideth  in  him — Christ,  who  is 
viewed  here  as  the  embodiment  of  his 
own  atonement  and  doctrine;  and  to 
abide  in  him  is  to  live  in  the  full  em- 
bodiment therein  of  our  own  being. 
Seen  him — By  the  divine  spiritual 
vision ;  as  in  John  xiv,  7,  9 ;  3  John  11. 
Known  him — ^Become  experimentally 
acquainted  with  him.  The  English 
perfect  tense  seems  to  the  reader  to 
deny  that  if  a  man  now  sins  he  ever 
possessed  religion.  "If  he  has  lost 
it,  he  never  had  it"  But,  as  Alford 
well  shows,  the  Greek  perfect  much 
more  strongly  emphasizes  the  present 
time  than  the  English,  and  even  some- 
times loses  the  reference  to  the  past 
and  expresses  the  present  only.  We 
may  add  that  Ezekiel  (xxxiii,  13,)  de- 
cliires  of  the  apostate  that  "all  his 
riixhteousnesses  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered." To  the  divine  recognition  he 
never  h&s   been   righteous,    just   as 


nghteousness  is  righteous,  even 
he  is  righteous.     §  p  He  that  co- 
mitteth   sin  is  of  tlie   devil; 
the  devil  sinneth  from  the  be 
ning.      For  this  purpose  the 
of  God  was  manifested,  i  that 
might   destroy  the  works  of 
devil.     9  •■  Whosoever  is  borni 
God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  • 
seed   remaineth  in   him:    and. 


'^9 


nChap.  2.  26. oEsek.  18L  6-9;  Rom.  2.  ISI 

chap.  2. 29. p  Matt.l3. 88;  John  8. 44. a  eta. 

8. 15;  Lake  10.  18;  John  16.  11;  Ueb.  2.  U — 
r  Chap.  6. 18. 8 1  Pet.  1.  23. 

convert  to  righteousness  has  never 
been  a  sinner.  In  truth,  howevei,  John 
has  no  reference  to  an  apostate;  he  is 
only  strongly  emphasizing  the  blind* 
ness  of  the  sinner  to  Christ 

7.  Let  no  man  deceive  you— An 
earnest  warning  against  the  Nicolaitan 
doctrinaries  who  taught  tliat  holiness 
is  consistent  with  licentious  deeds  and 
open  wicked  life.  Doeth — The  eonr 
tinuous  present  Not  he  that  merely 
once  doeth,  but  who  permanently 
practiseth  righteousness  is  lifjlair 
ecus.  There  is  no  rigliteousness  in 
the  man  that  doeth  not  righteouf- 
ness.  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them. 

8.  Oommitteth  sin — The  opposite 
of  doeth  righteousness  in  previous 
verse,  and  both  are  in  the  contmot'^ 
present  tense^  referring  not  to  single 
subordinate  acts,  but  to  predominant 
practice.  Of  the  devil — Tlie  practiser 
of  sin  is  not  a  justified  Christian,  but 
a  j^nTier,  and  is  of  the  deviL  Sinnetb 
— The  continuous  present  again;  th« 
devil  sinneth  from  the  iMSgiiminft 
even  to  the  ending.  Destroy— K*^* 
matter  as  the  essence  of  sin,  tu^ 
the  actual  "works  of  the  devil,  p^^'' 
formed  in  his  own  person  and  througl^ 
his  agents.  This  does  not  mean  to 
abolish  the  penalty  of  sin,  which  is  » 
work  of  divine  justice. 

9.  His  (God's)  seed— The  regene^ 
ate  vital  principle  divinely  implanted 
remaineth  as  a  permanent  though 
not  irremovable  element  in  him.  Thi> 
definition  of  the  seed  accords  esseD* 
tially   with    the   various    definitioD* 


/ 


^.zeic  XXXIII,  16)  to  the  divine  ey ft  \,\\^\^wcvi  \s^  moat  commentators.    8* 
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cannot  sin,  Ixscause  he  is  born  of 
Grod.  lO  In  this  the  children  of 
Grod  are  manifest,  and  the  cliil- 
3ren  of  the  devil:  *  whosoever  do- 
3tli    not   righteousness  is  not  of 

t  Chap.  2. 29. u  Chap.  4.  8. r  Chap.  1. 6; 

2.  7. ^1  Or,  commandmeni, 

Luther,  ^^natura  spiritualis"  spiritual 
birth-nature;  De  Wette,  "the  power 
of  the  divine  life ;"  Braune,  "  the  spirit 
of  God."  Alford  less  happily  refers  it 
to  "  the  divine  word  of  trutli."  "While 
the  fixed  purpose  of  faith  abides  he 
cannot  sin,  or  be  a  regular  sinner, 
any  more  than  ice  can  bear  caloric,  for 
the  two  things  are  incompatible.  The 
falsely  regenerate  Nicolaitan  can  gross- 
ly and  continuously  sin,  and  retain  his 
pseudo-regeneration ;  but  the  truly  re- 
generate cannot  practise  sin,  because 
he  is  genuinely  bom  of  God;  and 
while  so,  sin-practice  is  for  him  an 
xncompaMhilityj  not  a  volitional  impos' 
sihility.  Those  who  press  the  terms 
of  this  text  to  prove  the  infaUiblo  per- 
severance of  all  regenerate  persons 
must  accept  them  in  their  full  literal- 
ity:  and  then  they  will  prove,  not 
only  certainty  of  not  apostatizing,  but 
an  incapability  to  even  sir^  an  impec- 
cability in  the  regenerate.  Nor  can 
the  text  prove  the  sinlessness  of  mere- 
ly the  entirely  sanctified,  or  the  class 
of  "  perfect  Christians,"  for  the  predi- 
cates are  affirmed  of  all  that  are  bom 
ofOod. 

If  the  words  prove  that  a  regenerate 
person  cannot  become  a  sinner,  then 
Bomans  viii,  *l  proves  that  no  carnally 
minded  man  can  ever  become  subject 
to  the  law  of  G-od ;  for  the  same  word 
for  cannot  is  there  used.  See  our  note. 

Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  others  re- 
mark here  again  the  import  of  the 
6  rock  perfect  tense  as  having  the 
foice  of  a  present;  which,  indeed,  is 
well  expressed  in  our  English  transla- 
tion is  bom.  The  Greek  aorist  would 
be  1009  horn,  and  Alford  remarks  point- 
edly tibat  in  practice  the  force  of  the 
|iefioct  in  Christi'^n  life  is  sadly  apt  to 
degenerate  from  the  is  to  the  was ;  the 
former  expressing  present  regenerate 
life,  in  which  to  practice  sin  is  impos- 
siblo;  the  latter  the  departed  vitality, 


God,  "neither  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother. 

11  For  ^this  is  the  *  messnge 
that  ye  heard  from  the  beginning, 
"  that  we  should  love  one  another. 

t0  Jolin  13. 34;  la.  12;  verse  23;  chap.  4.  7«  21; 
9  John  &. 

in  which  the  impossible  has  become 
easy. 

The  verb  sin,  in  Hcb.  x,  26,  clearly 
means  to  become  a  sinner,  in  opposi- 
tion to  being  a  Christian.  In  this 
chapter,  (verse  8,)  sinneth  is  in  the 
continuous  present,  and  means  perma' 
nently  practises  sin.  See  note  on  v,  18. 
But  the  true  meaning  is  simply  this: 
The  Gnostic,  in  his  false  regenera- 
tion, can  consistently  live  in  the  prac- 
tice of  sin;  but  a  Christian  cannot 
practice  sin,  for  as  a  Ciiristian  he  re- 
tains a  regenerate  principle  incom- 
patible with  sin.  He  cannot  practioo 
sin  and  stay  a  Christian. 

"Wordsworth  gives  a  pertinent  pas- 
sage from  Ignatius,  who  was  born 
before  St.  John's  death.  "  Let  no  one 
deceive  you.  They  who  are  carnal 
cannot  do  the  things  that  are  spirit- 
U8d;  nor  can  they  who  are  spiritual 
do  the  things  that  are  carnal.  Faith 
cannot  do  tlie  works  of  unbelief,  nor 
can  unbeUef  do  the  works  of  faith. 
The  works  which  ye  do  in  the  flesh 
are  spiritual,  because  ye  work  all  your 
work  in  Jesus  Christ." — IoxatiuSi 
JE}p,  ad  EpU,  viiL 

\fi.  This  . . .  manifest — The  open, 
manifest  diSorence  between  tlie  two  is 
their  moral  conduct.  Iioveth  not — 
Guarding  against  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  action  of  the  body  alone  that  con- 
stitutes the  test,  and  including  the  act 
of  the  soul  as  living. 

4.  This  purification  is  manifest- 
ed in  love  to  our  brother  and  in 
actual  benefaction,  11>18. 

11.  The  message . . .  from  the  be- 
ginning— ^Thc  original  announcement 
by  Christ  was  tlie  law  of  love. 

12.  Not  as  Cain — Who  is  a  model 
to  avoid.  And  Cain  and  Abel  are 
types  of  the  world  and  the  brethren 
through  12-16.  Cain  is  selected,  ap^tt.- 
rently,  trom.  •A'a^oiivaXXsiM  v^V  n^^.^  Viva^ 
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13  Not  as  '  Cain,  who  was  of  that 
wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother. 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  Be- 
cause his  own  works  were  evil  and 
his  brother's  rigliteous.  13  Mar- 
vel not,  my  brethren,  if  y  the  world 
hate  you.     14  *  We  know  that  we 

eGen.  4.  4,  8:  Heh.  11.  4;  Jude  11. v  John 

15.  18. 19;  17. 14;  2  Tim.  3. 12. ffChap.  2.  la 

<*Chap.  2.  9, 11. 

moral  and  bodily,  of  the  word  brother; 
and  the  first  two  brothers  of  man- 
kind are  presented  as  types  of  the  two 
classes  of  mankind.  Verse  10  says, 
Love  your  brother  j  this  verse  says, 
Not  as  Cain  who  slew  his  brother, 
being  a  son  of  tlie  devil  and  brother  to 
the  devil's  children;  verse  14  quotes 
love  of  the  brethren  as  token  of  our 
sonship;  and  so  the  further  verses.  Oi^ 
or  from  that  wicked  one.  But  was 
Cain  born  of  the  devil  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  regeneration  is  a 
figurative  term.  When  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  conforms  us  more  or  less  to 
the  image  of  God,  we  are  said  to  be 
born  of  God,  children  of  God;  while 
conformed  to  the  image  of  Satan,  w§ 
are  called  children  of  the  devil  The 
old  Jewish  legends  fabled  that  Gain 
was  the  physical  son  of  Satan  by  Eve. 
But  his  sonship,  like  our  divine  son- 
ship,  was  in  fact  spiritual  Slew  his 
natural,  not  moral,  brother.  Evil . . . 
righteous  —  The  antagonism  of  sons 
of  God  and  children  of  the  devil  was 
the  dividing  line  between  them. 

13.  Hate  you — It  is  nothing  out 
the  old  antagonism  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
You  stands  as  the  parallel  of  Abel; 
the  world  as  the  parallel  of  Cain. 

14.  We  know — As  one  of  the  tests. 
The  fraternal  love,  which  Cain  wanted 
and  Abel  possessed,  is  inherited  by 
us;  and  thus  we  know  we  are  on 
the  side  of  life  and  not  of  death. 
Yet  we  belong  with  the  good  Abel 
not  by  natural  descent;  but,  hav- 
ing been  originally  un4er  death,  we 
have  passed  therefrom  unto  life. 
So  that  our  regeneration  is  also  a  res- 
urrection. Brethren  —  This  oft-re- 
peated word  is  used  in  no  narrow, 
bif^otedf  or  partisan  sense,  but  desig- 


have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren.  ■  He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  abidetb 
in  death.  15  ''Whosoever  batetb 
his  brother  is  a  murderer:  and  ye 
know  that  ''no  murderer  hath  eter- 
nal life  abiding  in  him.    1 0  <*  Here- 

2>MaU.  fi.  21,  32:  chap.  4.  90l — cGaL  &  31 

Rev.  21.  8. <2  John  3.  16;  1&  13;  Rom.  &  6 

Eph.  6.  2,  25 ;  chap.  4.  9, 11. 

God,  and  hence  the  uniyersal  Church 
of  the  truly  justified.     The  central 
element  of  this  brotherhood  and  8Cl>- 
ship  is  a  divine  love;  verily  divine 
since  God  himself  is  love,  and  is  that 
love  witliin  the  heart.    Hence  a  con- 
sciousness of  that  love  for  the  sons  is 
proof  of  love  for  the  common  Father, 
God,  y,  1 ;  and  reciprocally  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  love  to  God  is  proof 
that  we  truly  love  the  brethren,  the 
sons  of  Qod,  v,  2.     And  this  is  no 
mere  shallow  emotional  love,  it  is 
realistic,  and  is  embodied  in  keeping 
God^s  commandments,  v,  2.     Hence 
these  brethren  are  the  truly  good, 
and  actually  holy  in  the  world;  and 
this  love  is  no  gross  affection,  but 
transcendent  and  divine.    It  is  a  lovo 
on  earth  anticipating  the  love  which 
constitutes  heaven  above.     Iioveth 
not — ^As  Cain  did  not.    The  loveless 
being,  uninspired  by  any  divine  affec- 
tion, has  never  made  the  transition  to 
life,  but  abideth  in  death.    Death — 
The  opposite  of  eternal  life  in  ii,  25, 
as  also  in  verse  following. 

15.  Hateth . . .  murderer — In  ap- 
plying so  trenchant  an  epithet  as 
murderer,  our  apostle  changes  tbot 
phrase  loveth  not  to  hateth.  ThO' 
epithet  is  suggested  by  the  case  ol 
Gain.  The  positive  element  of  haie  h 
initial  murder;  murder  in  kindj  evei 
when  not  in  degree.  So  the  love  ii 
the  following  verse  is  in  contrast 
This  hate  need  only  to  be  developeC— ^d 
in  its  own  kind  to  make  the  actual  mur-  — ^"- 
der ;  just  as  the  element  of  that  love  ii 
its  fulness  produces  a  laying  down  o^ 
one's  own  life  for  the  brethren.  Hat< 
is  the  common  element  that  makes  th 
brotherhood  of  Cain.  Thence  couk< 
all  the  strifes,  the  murders,  the  wart 


mttea  Ui  who  are,  with  us,  tho  aoiiaoi\oi  out  dQi^ta.yed  human  Ufa 
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^:>y  perceive  we  tlie  love  of  Qod, 

ecause  he  laid  down  his  life  for 

s :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 

"ives  for  the  brethren.     17   But 

whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and 

€eth  his  brother  have  need,  and 

hutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compas- 

ion  from  him,  ^how  dwelleth  the 

ove  of  God  in  him?     1§  My  little 

shildren,  ^let  us  not  love  in  word, 


<tDent.  15.  7;  Luke  3. 11. /Chap.  4.  20. 

Ksek.  33.31;  Kom.  12.9;  Eph.  4.  15;  James 
15,  16;  IPeter  1.  22. 


16.  Of  Qod,  as  the  italics  indicate, 
^3  not  in  the  Greek,  and  should  be 
^omitted.    He  has  no  antecedent,  and 
^■•efers  to  our  true  Abel,  the  unnamed 
-J^esus.     Between  him,  the. Unnamed, 
<mnd  Gain  is  a  solemn  contrast;   the 
Matter  exemplifies  what  hate  is  in  its 
<jompletion,  the  former  the  consiim- 
Tnation  of  love.    As  hate  is  the  ele- 
ment that  murders  a  brother,  so  love 
is  the  element  that  would  die  for  a 
brother. 

17.  But — Introducing  a  contrast  be- 
tween this  consummate  love  which 
would  give  life,  and  that  want  of  love 
which  would  refuse  even  the  alms 
that  would  supply  a  needed  livelihood. 
Bowels — The  conceptual  bodily  seat 
of  the  compassionate  affections.  How 
-Strong  interrogative  expression  of 
the  negative.  For  since  our  love  of 
our  brother  and  our  love  of  God  are 
one  element  and  essence,  the  exclu- 
sion of  one  excludes  the  other. 

18.  The  man  who  thus  withholds  the 
alms  may  have  a  theory  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  head,  and  in  word,  and 
in  tongue ;  but  there  is  none  in  heart 
or  hand. 

4.  This  love  Is  evidenced  to  our- 
selves by  assurance  througrb  faith 
in  Christ  and  witness  of  the  Spirit 
ariven  unto  us,  1^24. 

19.  Hereby  —  By  our  real  good- 
doing  in  deed.  Of  the  truth — Our 
deeds  are  seal  of  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. So  that  love  and  truth  iden- 
tify into  one,  taking  external  form  in 
deeds  of  goodness.  Assure. .  .hearts 
— ^Jjiterally, per«tMufe  our  hearts;  that 
is,  produce  in  our  hearts  the  persua- 


neither  in  tongue;  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth. 

19  And  hereby  we  know  that  we 
•^are  of  the  truth,  and  siiall  *  assure 
our  hearts  before  him.  20  'For  if 
our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  great- 
er than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things.  31  ^  Beloved,  if  our  heart 
condemn  us  not, . '  then  have  we 
confidence  toward  God.     32  And 

A  John  18.  37;  chapter  1.  8. 2Greek,  »or- 

suade. i  I  Cor.  4. 4. k  Job  22. 26. 1  Heb. 

10.22;  chap.  2.  28. 

sion  that  we  are  all  right  before  God 
our  judge. 

20.  lif  our  heart  condemn  us — ^As 
not  loving  our  brother  in  deed  and 
in  active  benefaction  to  his  needs.  If 
we  are  conscious  of  wrong-doings  or 
short-comings.  Qreater  than  oxxt 
heart  —  And  his  condemnation  is 
more  terrible,  as  well  as  more  sure, 
for  he  knoweth  all  things,  and  no 
guilt  can  escape  his  inspection. 

21.  Condemn  us  not — Our  self- 
complacency  may,  indeed,  deceive  us, 
and  we  may  think  our  heart  does  not 
condemn  when  the  heart  is  itself  be- 
guiled. While  our  own  hearts  con- 
demn us  not,  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  others  may  justly  con- 
demn us.  And  in  verses  23,  24  is  given 
a  test  by  which  the  assurance  of  the 
heart  is  tried.  The  love  which  is 
truth  must  wear  the  garb  of  deed  and 
fulfilment  of  his  commandments,  oth- 
oi*wise  vain  is  the  appeal  to  our  hearts. 
Confidence  toward  Ood — We  feel 
the  full  assurance  of  sin  forgiven,  of 
divine  acceptance,  of  blessed  commun- 
ion, of  a  ^' title  clear  to  mansions  in 
the  skies." 

22.  And — ^We  feel  full  access  in 
prayer.  Whatsoever — In  this  frame 
of  sweet  accord  with  God  we  ask, 
we  receive.  That  spirit  of  ac- 
cord will,  indeed,  circumscribe  our 
ask  within  the  limits  of  God's  will 
that  we  should  have.  And  the  Spirit 
grants  delightful  contentment  and  res- 
ignation to  our  lot  within  that  blessed 
sphere.  Keep  his  commandments 
— For  without  this  objective  test  no 
subjective  assurance  is  genuine.  Oac 
apostlo  gWca  no  ^omiortx.  \k»  'a.  iwiY* 
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•"whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of 
liim,  because  we  keep  his  command- 
ments, "  and  do  those  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  his  sight.  23  "And 
this  is  his  commandment,  Tliat  we 
sliould  believe  on  tlie  name  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  p  and  love  one  an- 
other, <»ashe  gave  us  commandment. 
34  And  '^  he  that  kcepeth  his  com- 
mandments 'dwelieth  in  him,  and 

m  Psa.  34.  15 ;  145.  18,  19 ;  Prov.  15.  29 ;  Jer. 
29.  12:   Matt.  7.  8;  Mark  11.  24;   John  14.  13; 

James  5.  Irt;  chapter  6.  14. n.John  8.  29; 

9.  31. ojohn  6.  29;   17.  3. pMa.it.  22.  39; 

John  13.  84;  Eph.  5.  2;  1  Theas.  4.  9;  1  Peter 
4.8;  chapter  4.  21. 

emotioual  self-gratulation  which  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  voHtional  and  active 
keeping  and  doing  the  positive  com- 
mandments, that  is,  doing  in  all  re- 
spects what  is  conscientious  and  right. 
The  old  Mosaic  decalogue  is  not  re- 
pealed in  our  behall  The  emotional- 
ism that  repeals  the  commandments 
is  antinomianism. 

23.  And  this — Is  the  true  test  of 
all  emotionalism.  A  true  believe 
and  a  true  love,  verified  by  actual 
performance,  negative  and  positive,  of 
the  commandment  J  that  is,  of  all 
duty. 

24.  Keepeth  his  commandments 
— Our  apostle  is  no  Nicolaitan,  and  no 
antinomian.  This  keeping  the  com- 
mandments before  the  eyes  of  men, 
in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  is  the 
best  profession  and  showing  forth  of 
our  holiness  to  the  world  that  we 
can  make.  And  all  our  state  thus  at- 
tained we  may  finally  know . . .  by  the 
Spirit,  the  direct  testimony  given  by 
him  in  our  hearts  uniting  with  the 
testimony  of  our  open  practical  life. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

The  trying  op  the  antichristic  spir- 
its, 1-21. 

1 .  The  three  condemnatory  tests— 
non-confession  of  a  human  Jesus; 
worldliness;  the  not  hearingr  us,  the 
apostolic  witnesses,  1-6. 

1.  Believe  not  every  spirit — In 

this,  the  apostolic  day  of  supernatural 
manifestations  there  are  false  inspira- 
tions,  as  well  as  true.    There  are  de- 


he  in  him.  And  *  hereby  we  know 
tliat  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit 
which  he  hath  given  us. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

BELOVED,  ■believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  Hry  the  spirits 
whetlier  they  are  of  'God :  because 
*=  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world.     2  Hereby  know 

a  Chapter  2.  8,  10. rjohn  14.  23;  15.  10; 

chapter  4.  12. ^«John  17.  21. «Roni.  8.  9: 

chapter  4.  18. oJer.  29.  8;  Matt.  24.  4. — 

h  1  Cor.  14. 29 ;  1  Thes».  5. 21 ;  Uev.  2.  2. c  Matt 

24.  5;  Acts  20.  30;  1  Tim.  4. 1;  2Pet.  2.  1:  chan  ' 
2.  18 ;  2  John  7. 


moniac  instigations  as  well  as  true  rev- 
elations. The  terra  Spirit  of  God,  in 
the  second  verso,  shows  that  by  spirits 
are  antithetically  meant,  not  merely 
human  intellects  or  personalities,  nor 
a  temper  or  disposition  of  human 
minds.  The  errors  of  the  errorists  are 
referred  back  to  supernatural  sources ; 
though  the  word  spirits  spontaneous- 
ly, in  verses  2  and  3,  becomes  a  desig- 
nation of  the  man  himself  inspired  by 
the  spirit.  So  the  demoniac  of  Gadara 
becomes  identified  with  the  demon 
possessing  him.  See  notes  on  Mark  v, 
1-20;  2Thess.ii,9.  False  prophets- 
Each  possessed  by,  and  identified  with, 
his  own  spirit,  and  teaching  his  own 
particular  error.  Gone  out  —  From 
their  chief  commissioner,  Satan.  The 
intensity  of  John's  feelings  in  regard  to 
these  antichristic  emissaries  appears 
from  his  reference  to  the  same  deceiv- 
ers in  his  second  epistle,  verse  7.  There 
they  have  entered  into  the  world, 
and  each  one  is  antichrist,  and  earnest 
warnings  are  given  for  a  profound 
avoidance  of  them. 

2.  Hereby — First  test  of  a  true 
spirit.  This  test  is  aimed  at  the  Do- 
cetist,  who  denied  the  flesh  and  body 
of  Christ,  and  made  him  a  phantom. 
Every  spirit... of  God— The  apos- 
tle's language  is  seemingly  sweeping 
Is  the  spirit  that  confesses  Jesus  come 
in  the  flesh,  and  yet  denies  other 
truths,  truly  of  God  7  Or,  as  Augustine 
(quoted  by  "Wordsworth)  asks:  "Arius, 
and  Eunomius,  and  Macedonius,  and 
Nestorius,  own  that  Jesus  came  in  the 
flesh;  are  not  they,  therefore,  of  €k)d? 
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ya  the  Spirit  of  God :  *•  Every  spirit 

/hat  confesseth  that  Jesus  Clirist 

^s  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God: 

^  And 'every  spirit  that  confesseth 

"'^ot  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 

Jf'^ie  flesh  is  not  of  God:  and  this  is 

^^at  spirit  of  anticlirist,  whereof 

-^  <^  have  heard  that  it  should  come ; 

*^^d  ^even  now  already  is  it  in  the 

^^     dl  Cor.  12.  8;  chap.  5.  1. aChap.  2.  22; 

John  7. — -f2  Thess.  2.  7;  chap.  2.  18,  22. 

€bap.  5.  4. A  John  12.  81:  K  80;  16.  11; 


'0  tills  Augustine  answers:  "Those 
^eresiarchs  did  not,  in  fact,  confess 
/hrist  come  in  the  flesh,  because, 
^^hatever  they  might  do  in  words,  they 
^  n  their  works  denied  him.  (Titus  i,  16.) 
^Uhey  have  not  charity  because  they 
^lave  not  unity; "  that  is,  unity  with  the 
Ohurch.   "Wordsworth  gives  a  different 
-sinswer,  which  is  in  effect,  that  to  con- 
::fess  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  is  to  con- 
fess him  as  Messiah,  with  all  that  em- 
braces; namely,  his  divine  atonement 
for  our  sins.    Compare  our  notes  on 
verse  15  and  v,  1.    Perhaps  the  apostle 
would  say,  that  whatever  error  Arius 
or  other  heretic  believed,  he  deriyed 
from  a  false  spirit;  but  whatever  truth 
he  held,  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
came  from  a  good  spirit  and  was  of  Gk>d. 
The  spiritj  here,  is  not  wholly  the  man, 
but  the  inspiratipn  from  good  or  evil  in 
the  man.    But  our  own  view  is  that  the 
apostle  is  deciding  between  two  claim- 
ants to  being  of  God,  the  one  denying 
and  the  other  affirming  that  Jesus  is 
come  in  the  flesh;  and  he  pronounces 
for  the  latter.    So  that  of  the  two  sides 
he  that  confesseth  is  of  Grod. 

3.  Zhrery  spirit  that  confesseth 
not — The  Vulgate  has  this  remark- 
able reading  of  this  verse:  "Every 
spirit  which  separates  Jesus  is  not  of 
God."  This  alludes  to  the  heresy  of 
Cerinthus,  the  contemporary  of  John, 
who  taught  that  Jesus  was  merely 
the  son  of  human  parents,  but  that 
the  Christ  was  an  aeon,  or  superhu- 
man being,  who  descended  upon  Jesus 
at  his  baptism;  thus  separating  the 
person  of  Jesus.  It  would  seem  that 
the  ancient  Greek  Church  historiau, 
Socrates,  recognised  this  readuig  in  au- 
diint  manuscripts,  as  woU  as  Tertul- 
Vol.  v.— 18 


world.  4  »Ye  are  of  God.  little 
children,  and  have  overcome  them : 
because  greater  is  he  that  is  in 
you,  than  ''he  that  is  in  the  world. 
5  'They  are  of  the  world:  there- 
fore speak  they  of  the  world,  and 
•^the  world  heareth  them.  6  We 
are  of  God :  ^  he  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God 

J  Cor.  2. 12;  Eph.  2.  2;  «.  12. <  Jolin  3.  31. 

ibJohn  15.  19:  17.  14. /John  8.  47;  10.  27 

1  Cor.  14.37;  2  Cor.  10.  7. 

lian,  Irenaeus,  and  Origen.  But  all  the 
Greek  MSS.,  and  all  the  Versions  ex- 
cept the  Vulgate,  have  the  present 
reading.  That  spirit  of  antichrist— 
The  special  doctrine  of  emphatically 
the  antichrist,  based  on  the  affirmation 
that  all  evil  is  identical  with  matter. 
Should  come — ^Was  prophesied  as  to 
come  immediately  before  the  second 
advent.  Already  is  it — See  note  on 
ii,  18. 

4.  Second  test  of  antichristic  spirits 
— worldliness.  In  the  contest  between 
the  Church  and  the  worid,  they  are  on 
the  world's  side.  Have  overcome — 
By  placing  faith  in  Christ,  the  world's 
conqueror.  Note  on  v,  4.  Them— 
The  antichristic  spirits,  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  world.  He. .  .in  you 
— God.  In  the  world — Satan,  as  its 
inspirer  and  prince. 

6.  Speak  they  of  (rather /rom)  the 
world — They  draw  their  inspiration, 
not  from  Christ,  but  from  the  world- 
spirit;  and  their  doctrines  are  but  the 
expression  of  the  world's  feelings; 
and  themselves  are  the  organs  of  the 
Satan-inspired  world. 

6.  We — The  utterers  of  the  true 
apostoUc  traditions  from  Christ  him- 
self, as  claimed  with  bold  emphasis 
by  our  St.  John  in  i,  1-3.  Hence  here 
is  the  third  test  of  the  antichristic 
spirits — the  not  hearing  the  true  gospel 
history  and  doctrine,  as  maintained  and 
declared  by  St.  Jolin  and  liis  fellow- 
apostles.  Compare  similar  claim  of 
St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  i,  11-20,  with  our  notes. 
As  the  apostles  were  the  true  chosen 
witnesses  and  pupils  of  Jesus,  their 
narrative  of  facts  and  statements  of 
principles  are  solely  authoritative* 
Tho  hereWca  'SKei^  QM\.^v\at^,  "YXiss^ 
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heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we 
"the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit 
of  error. 

7  "Beloved,  let  us  love  one  an- 
other: for  love  is  of  God;  and 
eveiy  one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God,  and  knoweth  God.  §  He  that 
loveth  not,  "knoweth  not  God; 
for  pQod  is  love.     9  iln  this  was 

m  Isa.  8. 20 ;  John  14. 17. n  Chap.  8. 10. 11. 33. 

o  Chap.  2.  4 ;  8.  6. j>  Verse  Id. q  John 

S.  16;  Bom.  5.  8:  8. 82;  chap.  3. 1& 

took  their  systems  from  the  spirit  of 
the  age  —  the  world  —  mixed  them 
with  Christian  dogma,  and  undertook 
to  palm  an  unhistorical,  unauthentic, 
pseudo-Christianity  upon  the  Church. 

2.  The  one  confirmatory  test- 
love.  The  threefold  love  between 
Ood,  the  believer,  and  the  breth- 
ren, 7-21. 

The  one  test  is  love;  centered  in 
God,  8 ;  and  manifested  to  us  in  Christ, 
9-11;  into  which  love  we  come  by 
union  through  faith  with  Christ  and 
God,  12-16 ;  which  love  may  be  per- 
fected in  us,  17-19;  and  this  divine 
love  is  love  to  our  fellow-man,  20,  21. 

Our  apostle  does  not  argue  and  rea- 
son out  this  statement ;  he  affirms  it, 
aphoristically  and  positively,  by  suc- 
cessive assertions,  as  one  who  knows^ 
liaving  full  original  acquaintance  with 
Christ  himsell  His  words  are  dicta; 
the  dicta  of  an  authorized,  original  ex- 
pounder, as  being  derived  from  the 
incarnate  Original 

7.  liOve  one  another — Namely, 
with  that  elevated  love  which  desires 
and  seeks  to  do  everything  for  the 
happiness  of  the  object  loved,  both 
temporal  and  eternal  Our  apostle 
here  begius  with  this  spirit  of  love  in 
our  hearts,  and  traces  it  to  its  fountain, 
God.  Knoweth  Qod — Philosophers 
may  prove  by  various  arguments  the 
being  and  attributes  of  Gk>d ;  but  it  is 
to  divine  experience  we  must  resort  to 
know  Qod  as  love.  Much  of  good- 
ness appears  in  nature,  but  the  ful- 
ness of  love  in  God  is  learned  by 
grace  alone. 

8.  Loveth  not,  knoweth  not  Qod 
"^Itia  the  true  heart  that  truly  know- 


manifested  the  love  of  God  tow- 
ard us,  because  that  God  sent  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
'that  we  might  live  through  him. 
10  Herein  is  love,  'not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  tliat  he  loved  us, 
and  sent  his  Son  ^to  he  the  propi- 
tiation for- our  sins.  11  Beloved, 
•if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also 

r  Chap.  5. 11. ^«John  15.  16:  Rom.  5.  8. 10; 

Titus  3. 4. 1  Chap.  2. 2. u  Matt.  18. 83 ;  John 

10.12,13;  chap.  8. 16. 

eth  Qod.  Without  that  blessed  medi- 
um he  is,  after  all,  an  "unknown  God." 
It  is  the  pure  in  heart  that  "  see  God.** 
Qod  is  love — This  blessed  truth  truly 
reahzed  delivers  from  all  atheism,  aU 
pessimism,  all  despondency  at  the  evil 
in  the  world.  When  our  hearts  are 
right  all  is  right 

9.  In  this  was  manifested — ^The 
kingdom  of  nature  is  full  of  destruc- 
tion: it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
that  Qod,  as  love,  is  manifested, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  is  perfectly 
reaUzed.  The  infinite  and  universal 
secret  that  Qod  is  love,  rather  than 
that  God  is  power,  obscured  or  con- 
cealed in  physical  nature,  is  embodied 
in  Christ,  revealed  in  his  life  and 
death,  and  proclaimed  by  his  gospel 
Sent  his  only  begotten  Son — Not 
only  proof  of  his  love,  but  its  incarna- 
tion and  embodiment ;  revealing  God's 
character  as  love  even  in  nature  and 
in  all  things.  lAve — ^Be  delivered  from 
original  non-existence,  and  enabled  to 
live  the  life  of  eternal  love. 

10.  Herein — ^In  this  that  follows. 
Is  love — ^liOve  essential  and  original, 
showing  what  real  love  is.  We 
loved  Qod — ^This  was  not  original, 
but  secondary  and  consequent ;  though 
for  us  an  infinitely  important  conA»- 
quence.  He  loved  us — ^The  propi- 
tiation was  not  needed  from  want  of 
love  for  us  in  God  the  Father;  in  fact 
it  sprang  from,  and  was  the  expres- 
sion of,  his  love.  The  wraUi  that 
needed  to  be  propitiated  was  simply 
pure  justice  in  its  serenest,  divinest 
form,  which  must  bo  sustained  as  the 
basis  of  a  moral  realm.  Propitiation 
— See  notes  on  ii,  ]. ;  Rom.  iii,  26. 

11.  Love  one  another— The  infi* 
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"to  love  one  another.  12  *  No  man 
liath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we 
love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  ^  his  love  is  perfected  in 
"US.  13  *  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us, 
because  he  hath  given  us  of  his 
Spirit.  14  And  ^we  have  seen 
and  do  testify  that  *the  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  he  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  15  'Whosoever  shtll 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 


«  Jobn  1. 18;  1  Tim.  6. 16:  verse  20. w  Chap. 

1 5:  verse  18. — a;  John  14.  20;  chap.  3.  24. 

V  Joho  L  14;  chap.  1. 1, 2. e  John  8. 17. 

nite  consequence  noted  in  our  com- 
ment on  last  verse.  God's  original 
love,  poured  forth  through  Christ,  en- 
velopes us  all,  and  requires  that  we 
should  all  be  ensphered  in  one  common 
threefold  love,  with  each  other  and 
with  Christ  and  God. 

12.  No  man  hath  seen  God — 
Neither  with  bodily  nor  mental  eye. 
And  80  we  can  know  him  as  he  is, 
love,  only  in  the  light  of  that  drcum- 
fused  love  wherewith  we  love  one 
another  and  him,  to  which  we  attain 
through  the  divine  Propitiator,  who 
has  reconciled  and  unified  us  all  in 
love,  and  through  whom  Qod  has 
given  ns  his  Spirit,  affirming  him  to 
be  love.  If  we  love  one  another 
with  divine  love,  our  incapacity  to 
ocularly  see  Grod  is  remedied  in  this 
luminiferous  ether  of  love. 

13.  His  Spirit^Which  is  itself  at 
once  love  and  light,  warming  us  with 
itself,  and  showing  itself  to  be  of  God. 

14.  We  have  seen  and  do  testify 

-^Tbis  we  is  mainly  the   apostles. 

!rhe  coming  of  the  Bon  as  seen,  bases 

the  whole  doctrine  on  historic  grounds. 

Saviour  of  the  "world — This  is  his 

Imiversal  office.      His   atonement  is 

Universal,  his  salvation  is  universal, 

limited  only  in  its  effects  by  its  being 

rejected  by  its  proper  subjects. 

15.  Confess — In  accordance  with  our 
testifyj  in  h^^t  verse.  Jesus . . .  Son  of 
Qod-^Not  but  tliat  men  may  barely 
oon^BM  this  one  article  and  reject 
other  truths,  and  thus  be  unsaved 
lievrtics.     Our  apostle  aimply  gives 


God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he 
in  God.  16  And  we  have  known 
and  believed  the  love  that  God 
hath  to  us.  ''God  is  love ;  and  ''he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him.  17  Herein 
is  'our  love  made  perfect,  that 
**we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day 
of  judgment :  *  because  as  he  is,  so 
are  we  in  this  world.  1§  There 
is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear :  because  fear  hath 

a  Rom.  1 0. 9 ;  chap.  6. 1, 5. h  Ver.  8. c  Vcr. 

12;  chap.  3.  34. 1  Gr.,  lovstcithus. dJaM, 

1 13 ;  chap.  2. 28 ;  8. 19, 21. 6  Chap.  3.  8. 

this  essential  part  for  the  whole  te»* 
tify;  this  being  the  test  question  be- 
tween him  and  tlie  heretics  with  whom 
he  is  dealing.    Note  iv,  2. 

16.  Known — ^Not  by  direct,  literal 
sight  of  God,  (verse  12,)  but  by  con- 
sciousness of  his  divine  love,  by  which 
we  feel  that  he  is  love. 

17.  liove.  ..perfect — It  is  carried 
to  its  proper  completion.  Boldness 
— ^Fearlessness.  A  calm  assurance 
that  our  judge  is  our  friend,  and  that 
for  us  there  is  no  condemnation.  And 
this  boldness  is  not  based  on  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  punishment  for  the 
finally  impenitent,  but  upon  the  con- 
sciousness, through  the  spirit  of  love 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  him  is  perfect.  Day  of 
Judgment.  His  parausiay  or  coming. 
See  notes  on  ii,  28;  2  Thess.  ii,  2,  8. 
As  he  is,  so  are  we — Our  moral 
conformity  in  love  gives  us  a  trusting 
sympathy.  He  is  the  holy  Son  of  Grod^ 
we,  his  reconciled  children.  In  this 
world — Equally  opposed  to  us  both. 

18.  No  fear  in  love — They  are  con- 
trary affections.  So  far  as  love  is 
perfected  so  far  is  fear  dispersed. 
So  Bengel  strikingly  gives  he  grades 
of  our  moral  state:  "Without  fear  or 
love;  with  fear,  but  without  love: 
with  both  love  and  fear;  with  love 
without  fear."  Oasteth  out — The 
stronger  and  better  affection  expels 
the  weaker  and  the  worse.  Fear 
hath  torment — And  this  shows  that 
the  exclusion  of  tUa  «^^\X<^^  \«wi 
is  not  the  excV\xs\.oii  qi  XX^siXx^-svssKOV^ 
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torment.  He  that  feareth  ^is  not 
made  perfect  in  love.  19  We 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us. 
20  'Ito,  man  say,  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar: 
for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  "^whoni  he  hath  not 
seen?  31  And  'this  command- 
ment have  we  from  him.  That  he 

/Ver.  12. a  Chap.  2. 4;  8. 17. h  Ver.  12. 

i  Matt.  23.  37, 89 :  John  13.  84 ;  15. 12 ;  chap.  8. 23. 

fear  which  "  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom." Torment — Sense  of  guilt  and 
dread  of  penalty.  Fearetii — The 
dread  of  penalty  arising  from  con- 
scious guUt  shows  us  to  be  not  perfect 
in  love.  We  have  here,  then,  some- 
thing of  a  subjective  measurt  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  "  Christian  perfec- 
tion." When  there  exists  within  our 
hearts  the  consciousness  of  the  full 
divine  acceptance,  so  complete  that  we 
have  no  fear  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
him  at  Judgment,  we  may  trust  that 
our  love  is  pexfected.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  consciousness,  sus- 
tained and  justified  by  the  external 
life,  is  the  highest  aim  of  life. 

19.  He  first  loved  us — And  thus 
our  firm  and  fearless  love  has  a  firm 
and  assuring  base,  his  antecedent  love. 
God  as  love  is  source  of  all  divine 
love  in  man.  That  preceding  love 
demands  our  responsive  love,  and  be- 
comes its  assurance. 

20.  And  this  love  is  circumfused 
around  us,  encompassing  our  brother. 
Hath  seen . . .  hath  not  seen — ^We  can 
love  those  we  have  not  seen— our 
invisible  benefactors.  The  Americans 
love  Washington.  But  it  is  a  higher 
effort,  depending  on  faith  and  not 
sight,  to  love  a  person  of  past  history. 
But  as  said  on  verse  12,  we  know 
the  unseen  God  as  love  only  through 
the  blessed  atmosphere  of  love  encom- 
passing our  seen  brethren  with  our- 
selves. Without  love  to  the  seen,  he  is 
a  liar  who  claims  to  love  the  unseen 
God. 

21.  And  this  whole  doctrine  of  love 
takes  the  form  of  a  commandment. 

Not  only  we  may^  but  we  wmL    It.  ia  a  \ 


who  loveth  God  love  his  brother 
also. 

CHAPTER  V. 

WHOSOEVER  -believ^eth  that 
'•Jesus  is  the  Christ 'is  «born 
of  God :  ••  and  every  one  that  loveth 
liim  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  tha 
is  begotten  of  him.     3  By  tliis  « 
know  that  we  love  the  children  o 
God,  when  we  love  God,  and  kce 

a  John  1.12. 6  Ctiap.2. 28,23;  4.J,15. c  Johi 

1.  13. (2  John  1&  83. 0  John  U.  84.35;  15. 1^ 


divine  invariable  law,  that  the  lover 
God  be  a  lover  of  his  brother.     Oi 
highest  blessedness   is   our   highc 
duty. 

CHAPTER  Y. 
1.  Power  op  this  regenerati* 

THROUGH  FAITH  IN  OhRIST,  1-21. 

1.  Its  effects  — love,  spontaneo-^ss 
obedience,  victory,  1-6. 

Becoming  sons  of  Grod  by  fai.-tJi. 
we  love  the  sons  of  God,  and  love 
our  divine  Father's  commandmdxits 
through  a  world-conquering  faith,  X— 6. 

The  object  of  our  feith-^hriist is 

attested  by  the  threefold  reliable  t^es- 
timony,  6-10.  The  contents  of  \M& 
faith  are  eternal  life,  (13,)  the  ans^vver 
of  prayer,  (14,  15,)  especially  for  an 
erring  brother,  (16-18,)  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  unity  with  the  true  God, 
in  separation  from  idols,  six,  21. 

1.  Whosoever  believeth — In  or- 
der to  a  full  communion  with  God  in 
Christ,  full  hearty  assent  of  intellect, 
heart,  and  will,  must  be  conceded  to 
Christ    This  faith  embraces  him  as 
Christ,  that  is,  as  ainxmied  Son  of  God, 
with  all  his  offices  of  propitiator'  and 
giver  of  eternal  life.    Whosoevor  90 
beHevethisbomofOod.  He  is  child 
of  God,  as  Christ  is  only-begotteo  Son 
of  God.    Iioveth. .  .begat.. . lovetb 
. . .  begotten — ^He  that  loves  the  Far 
ther  loves  the  Father's  Son,  and  lores 
the  Father's  sons.    They  are,  indeed^ 
his  brothers  by  a  celestial  parentage. 
Our  filial  love  ascends  to  our  Father, 
Qod,  and  thence  comes  down  upon  ail 
his  sous.     And  all  form  one  grwt 
communion  of  love. 

^. Ijorv^  \2da  children  of... low 
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his  commandments.  3  ^For  this 
is  tlie  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments:  and  (^hiscom- 
juandments  are  not  jn'ievous.  4  For 
^whatsoever  is  born  of  God  over- 
cometh  the  world  :  and  this  is  the 
victory  that  overcome th  the  world, 
even  our  faith.     5  Who  is  he  that 

/John  14. 15, 21, 23 :  15. 10 ;  2  John  6. a  Mic 

&  8 ;  Matt.  11 .  Sfl 4 Juhn  16. 33 ;  chap.  3. 9 ;  4. 4. 

God — In  iv,  12,  (where  see  note,)  our 
love  to  the  brethren  proves  our  love 
to  God;  while  here,  reciprocally,  our 
love  to  God  proves  love  to  the  breth- 
ren. The  former  goes  in  the  order 
from  effect  to  cause,  the  latter  goes 
from  cause  to  effect  Oommand- 
ments  —  The  keeping  of  command- 
ments is  tlie  external  form  and  expres- 
sion of  our  love  to  God. 

3.  Love  . . .  commandments  —  A 
still  more  explicit  identification  of  love 
with  obedience.  Not  grievous  — 
Love  loves  to  obey.  The  loving  heart 
runs  eagerly  out  to  service.  Iiove 
makes  duty  delight.  When  the  cross 
of  duty  is  heavy  it  is  a  sign  of  feeble 
love.  When  his  commandments  are 
grievous,  it  is  because  our  heart  is 
disobedient  and  our  faith  is  low.  We 
are  then  liable  to  be  conquered  by  the 
world,  and  to  sin  a  sin  unto  death. 

4.  This  overcoming  the  world  is  a 
key-note  to  John^s  apocalypse.  Rev.  ii, 
*ly  11,  17,  26.  It  implies  that  the  hos- 
tile world  seeks,  both  by  temptations 
and  by  persecutions,  to  seduce  or  to 
destroy  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  faith 
in  Christ  that  causes,  and  even  con- 
stitutes, the  victory  of  the  faitliful 
over  all  the  hostilities  of  the  world. 
The  for  commencing  this  verse  indi- 
cates that  it  gives  a  reason  why  his 
commandments  (verse  3)  are  not 
grievous,  but  joyous.  Faith  and  vic- 
tory render  an  exultant  obedience  to 
his  commandments  a  delight.  Faith 
in  his  loader,  and  assurance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  victory  render  the  Christian 
soldisr  joyously  obedient  to  his  cap- 
tain's orders. 

5.  Same  trath  in .  triumphant  and 
personal  form.  Who— Find  the  true 
world-conqueror,  and  tell  us  who  and 
what  he  is.     Believeth — And  the 


overcometh  tiie  world,  but  '  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God? 

6  This  is  he  that  came  ^  by  wa- 
ter and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ; 
not  by  water  only,  but  by  water 
and  blood.  |^nd  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  beareth  witness,  because  the 

♦  1  Cor.  15. 67 ;  chai».  4. 16. ^  John  19. 34. 

/John  14. 17;  15.  26;  16. 13;  1  Tim. 8. 16. 

secret  of  his  all-conquering  strength, 
what  is  it  ?  Faith.  Faith  in  whom  ? 
In  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  with 
whom  all  the  brethren  are  conquer- 
ors' of  the  world  and  winners  of 
eternal  life. 

2.  And  Christ,  divinely  attested 
by  the  threefold  witnesses,  is  su- 
premely worthy  of  £aith,  6-10. 

6.  This . .  .Jesus,  named  in  previous 
verse.  He  that  came — For  this  Jesus 
is  truly  the  great  he. .  .that  came. 
He  was  God's  predicted  Comer;  and 
his  coming  was  the  Advent.  And 
he  came,  attested  by  two  tokens 
divinely  appointed,  namely,  water 
and  blood.  There  have  been  many 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  water 
and  blood;  but  the  best  commenta- 
tors now  agree  that  the  water  was 
the  water  of  Christ's  baptism,  and  the 
blood  the  propitiating  blood  of  his 
crucifixion.  And  thus,  as  Huther 
well  "otes,  the  commencement  and  the 
ending  of  our  Lord's  ministry  are  sym- 
boUz^  by  these  two  elements.  The 
came,  therefore,  refers  not  to  his  birth, 
but  to  his  office  and  earthly  life,  which 
are  thus  one  extended  coming.  Yet  John 
uses  the  past  tense  came  to  denote  that 
definite  historical  fact,  and  not  any 
continuous  spiritual  coming  through 
ages.  The  preposition  by  should 
rather  bo  ihroughj  and  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  came  into  manifestation  and 
proof  as  Son  of  Qod  and  Messiah 
through  these  two  attesting  tokens. 
Not  by  water  only. .  .blood — John 
the  Baptist  came  by  water  only ;  not 
also  by  blood.  His  water  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  but  for  the  Pro- 
pitiator's blood.  It  was  the  blood 
which,  with  its  divine  self-sacrifice  by 
the  Sufferer,  and  iXa  ^>n«i  qI  ^x<i^\N5>s>e 
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Spirit  is  truth.  7  For  tliere  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  "the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  "and  these  three  are 
one.     §  And  there  are  three  that 


m  John  1 1;  Revelation  19. 13. 
10. 80.  ^ 


John 


tion,  gave  all  the  value  to  the  water. 
The  Greek  prepositions  here  before 
water  and  blood  are  neither  by  nor 
tfijroughj  but  are  expressively  changed 
to  in  with  the  article :  in  the  water  and 
in  the  blood.  Our  apostle  beholds  the 
mystical  (xyming^  the  coming  as  of  his 
person,  enveloped  in  these  elements. 
Spirit . . .  witness — At  his  baptism  the 
descending  Spirit,  in  form  as  a  dove, 
identified  him  as  the  Son  in  whom 
God  was  "  well  pleased."  The  same 
Spirit  was  secured  by  his  death  to  be 
the  witnessing  heritage  of  the  Church, 
commencing  his  work  on  the  memor- 
able day  of  Pentecost  Spirit . . .  truth 
— The  Spirit  is  not  only  tnie^  but  is 
very  truth  itself,  as  Grod  is  very  love 
itself.  It  is  the  Spirit  whose  testi- 
mony gives  force  to  the  tokens,  water 
and  blood ;  which  elevates  and  trans- 
forms them  into  witness;  by  which 
means  the  witnesses  are  three. 

7.  For — Scholars  are  agreed,  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  entire  verse  and 
the  words  in  earth  in  the  following 
verse  are  not  genuine ;  being  a  late  in- 
terpolation and  not  the  words  of  St. 
John.  They  are  omitted  in  all  Greek 
manuscripts  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century ;  by  all  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
by  many  of  the  Latin  fathers.  They 
are  omitted  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  text  was  never 
used  by  the  Orthodox  fathers  of  the 
early  Church  in  defending  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  against  Arius.  That 
doctrine  was  established  in  the  Church 
without  any  aid  from  this  text.  It  is 
not  needed  for  that  purpose  now,  and 
it  cannot  be  justiliably  quoted  as  proof 
in  that  discussion. 

8.  And. .  .witness — Literally,  And 
three  are  they  who  hear  witness.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  words  three  are 
masculine,  implying  persons,  and  one 
is  neuter,  implying  thing  or  substance. 

It  i!i  UQt,  without  a  alxadow  oi  reaaon, 


bear  witness  in  earth,  "the  spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood  :  and 
these  three  agree  in  one.  O  If  we 
receive  Pthe  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater:  ^for 


o  Rom.  8. 16 ;  Heb.  6.  4. j>  John  &  17, 18. 

9Matt.  3. 16,17;  17.  a. 

therefore,  that  Augustine  found  an 
indication  of  the  Trinity  in  the  words. 
Very  similar  is  the  Greek  in  the  words 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  where 
"  one "  is  neuter.  The  water  repre- 
sents the  Father,  the  author  of  our 
regeneration;  the  blood  represents 
the  propititiating  Son;  and  these, 
with  the  Spirit,  ever  witness  in  the 
world  to  the  Messiahship  of  him  that 
came.  And  as  the  Spirit,  so  the 
water  and  the  blood  are  ever  present 
witnesses  in  the  Church  through  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  eucharist. 
Ag^ee  in  one  —  Literal  Greek,  these 
three  are  into  one.  The  three  persons 
converge  into  a  wait 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is 
an  intended  correspondence  between 
these  words  and  those  in  John  xix,34, 
35.  John  there  states,  with  great  em- 
phasis, that  he  beheld  and  bare  record 
to  the  marvellous  fact  that  blood  and 
water  came  forth  from  the  Saviour's 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  he  viewed  that 
water  and  blood  as  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  the  dying  Jesus  was  truly  a 
Saviour,  both  by  atoning  blood  and 
by  purifying  water.  Similarly  strik- 
ing are  the  Baptist's  words  attesting 
the  Spirit's  testimony  of  the  divine 
Sonship.  "  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God.'*  John  i,  34. 

From  all  this  we  derive  a  solemn 
proof  that  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  are  a  perpetual 
institution  of  the  Church,  bearing 
record  with  the  Spirit  that  Jesus  is 
our  x)crmanent  propitiation  and  sane- 
tification.  In  the  eucharist  we  "  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  until  hft  come." 
And  the  baptismal  commission  ex- 
tended "  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
iCor.  xi,  26;  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20. 

9, 10.  The  surety  of  this  august  wit- 
ness or  testimony,  verses  9  and  10. 
It  is  far  above  all  liuman  testimony,  as 
^(aod  l^  ^boYQ  man.    Witness  of  mea 
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this  is  the  witness  of  God  which 
lie  hath  testified  of  his  Son.  10  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
'hath  tJie  witness  in  himself:  he 
that  believeth  not  God '  hath  made 
him  a  liar;  becaase  he  believeth 
not  the  record  that  God  gave  of 
his  Son. 

11.  'And  this  is  the  record,  that 
God  luith  given  to  us  eternal  life, 
and  "  this  life  is  in  his  Son.    Id  "^  He 

r  Rom.  8.  16;  Gal  4.  6. «John  8.  S3:  fi.  88. 

1  Chap.  2.  25. u  John  1.  4 ;  chap.  4.  9l 

• — On  the  testimony  of  two  or  three 
Unimpeached  oaths  of  men  we  take 
the     life   of    a  fellow-being   by   the 
courts.  Deut  xvii,  6 ;  xix,  16.    Per — 
The  clause  and,  I  say  this  for,  or  becaztse, 
is  here  to  be  mentally  supplied,  and 
the    emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  God. 
The    testimony  from  Christ  is  from 
Ood,  aud  therefore  comes  under  the 
law   that  Grod's  witness  is  greater 
-than  man's.    Man  may  swear  falsely, 
l:>ut  God  cannot  be  a  liar  or  perjurer. 
10.  Witness  in  nimself— -As  it  is 
'the  Spirit  (as  noted  above)  which  gives 
loroe  and  life  to  the  water  and  blood, 
"by  which  they  become  witnesses,  so 
that  Spirit  becomes  indwelling,  with 
its  three-fold  testifying  power,  in  the 
believer's  soul.    And  as  that  Spirit  is 
Qod  and  truth,  so  we  have  an  inward 
surety   of    demonstration  far    above 
what  men  as  witnesses,  or  narratives, 
can  impart.    The  testimony,  the  wit- 
ness, the  record,  is  within  us  as  a  di- 
vine intuition,  possessing  the  highest 
conceivable  certainty.    He  that  be- 
lierveth  not  Qod  —  As  we  beUeve 
not  a  perjuring  human  witness.    A 
liar — Our  apostle  allows  not  the  un- 
believer the  chance  of  saying,  Perhaps 
it  is  not  Grod  who  testifies.    It  is  not 
only  a  sure  testimony,  but  it  is  just 
as  sure  tliat  the  testitier  is  God.    If, 
therefore,  the  truth  of  the  testimony  is 
denied,    the  divine    veracity    is   im- 
peached.   It  is  a  personal  issue  be- 
tween man  and  God.     Record — In 
aU  these  versos  the  word  record  and 
witness  are  the  same  Greek  word, 
signifying  testimony,  and  should  have 
IhSbA  translated  uniformly. 


that  hath  the  Son  hath  life;  aTid 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God 
hath  not  life.  13  "These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you  that  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  *  that  ye  may  know  that  ye 
have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God.  14  And  this  is  the  confi- 
dence that  we  have  *  in  him,  that, 
r  if  we  ask  anything  according  to 

f>  John  3. 86 ;  6. 34. w  John  20. 31.-05  Chap. 

1.  If  2. 1  Or,  ooncemino  Aiw*.^— y  Chap.  3.  ^ 

3.  The  results  of  £aith  are  eter- 
nal life,  with  present  answered 
prayer,  11-17. 

11, 12.  Of  this  testimony,  so  divinely 
sure,  we  now  are  to  have,  through  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  the  result.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  life ;  life  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us,  so  that  in 
us  is  the  life.  In  the  background, 
death,  verse  16,  and  the  wicked  one, 
18,  and  the  world,  19,  shadow  a  dark 
contrast.  So  we  have  the  great  an- 
tithesis, tlie  battle-array,  in  which 
faith  is  tlie  sure  conqueror,  verse  4, 
and  life,  present  and  future,  the  sure 
prize. 

13.  Have  I  written — I  wrote,  the 
epistolary  Greek  tense.  A  retrospec- 
tive glance  over  the  whole  epistle,  im- 
plying an  approaching  close.  Be- 
lieve. .  .know — ^To  awaken  your  be- 
hef,  and  show  you  how  the  believe 
may  solidify  into  a  know.  Have 
eternal  life— Already  deposited  with- 
in you,  to  be  unfolded  and  perpet- 
uated in  the  eternal  future.  Note 
on  John  iv,  14.  Believe — And  the 
know  becomes  again  a  permanent  and 
realizing  believe.  The  intuitive  assur- 
ance itself  is  a  ground  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  tlie  thing  so  known. 

14.  Tlids  is  included  in  the  confi- 
dence embraced  in  the  above  believe 
and  know.  This  confidence  is  a 
firm  feeling  of  the  heart  embodying 
itself  hi  free  expression.  The  indwell- 
ing life  puts  forth  a  confident  utter- 
ance. According  to  his  will — The 
utterance  expresses  both  our  will  and 
Gk>d*s.    HeaxeV}^  \a — K&  ni^  ^^\^  ^c^^v 
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his  will,  lie  hcnretli  us:  15  And 
if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  what- 
soever we  ask,  we  know  that  we 
have  the  petitions  that  we  desired 

eJob42.8; 

dumb,  arising  from  our  life,  so  he  is 
not  deaf,  like  the  idols  of  verse  24, 
or  like  the  "unknown  absolute"  of 
the  pantheist.  The  common  life  of 
God  and  us  constitutes  a  medium  of 
blessed  intercommunication.  Our  lips 
are  vocal  and  his  ear  is  sensitive. 

15.  Know  that  he  hdar  us — K  we 
live  in  a  consciousness  that  we  have 
access  to  the  divine  ear.  We  also 
know,  in  spite  of  apparent  failures, 
that  we  have  the  petitions  or  ask- 
ings^ either  in  the  things  themselves 
or  some  blessed  equivalents.  We  de- 
sired— Rather,  (in  the  perfect  tense,) 
we  have  ever  asked  of  him.  Our  askings 
have  never  been  in  vain,  even  though 
"the  specified  thing  has  never  come. 
They  all  redound  upon  us  in  divine 
blessedness. 

16.  If — A  specific  example  of  a 
prayer  heard,  with  its  possibility  of 
apparent  failure.  Yet  it  is  not  only  a 
specific  instance,  but  it  lies  witliin  the 
category  of  life,  illustrating  how  the 
life  may  be  conservative  of  life.  Sin 
...not  unto  death — And  so  the  prayer 
accords  with  the  divine  will,  verse  14, 
as  it  would  not  in  the  case  of  a  sin 
unto  death. 

But  the  much  mooted  question  here 
encounters  us,  What  is  this  sin  unto 
death?  The  phrase  was  familiar  to 
the  Jews.  Upon  Num.  xviii,  22  the 
rabbios  based  a  distinction  of  sins  unto 
death  and  Tiot  unto  death.  But  when 
the  i)hrase  is  transferred  to  the  New 
Testamcut  it  does  not  necessarily  re- 
t  liii  precisely  the  same  import  Whit- 
by assumes  that  the  case  supposed  is 
tliat  of  a  sick  brother,  smitten  with  a 
penal  disease.  Tlie  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful (»n  raise  him,  unless  the  sin  has 
been  an  irrevocably  mortal  one.  To 
this  Huthor  objects  that  the  death 
must  be  the  antithesis  to  the  eternal 
life  of  this  entire  chapter,  and  therefore 
C'Uinot  be  a  bodily  but  an  eternal  death. 
To  this  objection  it  seems  a  lair  reply 


pf  him.  16  If  any  man  see  his 
brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto 
death,  he  shall  ask,  and  'he  shall 
give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  no 

James  &.  14,  IS. 


to  say,  that  death  by  divine  penalty  is 
truly  a  part  of,  and  truly  is, 
death.  The  true  refutation  of  Whitby, 
we  think,  is:  1.  That  the  brother  it 
not  seen  suffering  the  penalty  of  the 
sin,  but  actually  committing  it,  or  ain^^ 
niTig  a  sin,  as  the  G-reek  hterally  is; 
and,  2.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  8C3 
important  a  part  of  the  condition  otz 
the  brother  as  sickness  would  be  lefr 
uumentioued.     Huther  (followed  b^ 
Alford)  maintains,  that  the  sin  unl 
death  is  such  an  apostasy  that  thi 
brother  passes  from  the  condition  o^ 
life  eternal  to  that  of  the  eternal  death^^K-, 
which  is  its  opposite,  on  earth.     1     ^M 
would  then  seem  to  follow,  that  if  w^^ 
see  one  once  a  Christian  actually  d^^ 
nying  Christ's  mission,  he  is  not  to  b-^ 
prayed  for. 

But  before  giving  our  own  condu- 
sion  let  us  raise  the  query:  Does  our 
apostle  assume  that  it  is  really  known 
whether  the  sin  of  the  brother  is  a 
sin  unto  death?  We  think  clearly 
not  For  John  goes  on  to  reafi&rm, 
as  a  thing  they  need  to  fully  learn, 
that  there  is  such  a  distinction  as 
unto  death,  and  not.  And  he  gives  it 
as  an  explanation  why  in  the  case  the 
prayer  is  not  (according  to  verse  16) 
granted;  namely,  because  (according  to 
verse  14)  it  was  not  according  to  his 
wilL  We,  therefore,  hold  that  the 
sin  imto  death  is  the  '*  unpardonable 
sin,"  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  Matt  xii,  31,  32,  where  see  our 
notes.  He  shall,  if  he  pleases,  ask; 
it  shall  be  his  divine  privilege.  And 
he  shall  give  him  life— Grammati- 
cally this  he,  like  the  former,  means  the 
praying  man,  who  gives  by  the  power 
of  prayer.  But  let  him  rot  charge 
Gk)d  with  unfaithfulness  if  the  prayer 
fail  of  fulfilment,  and  the  sinning 
brother  prove  hard  and  obdurate.  His 
was  then  a  sin  imto  death ;  and  life 
for  him  was  not  according  to  his 
\  -wilL^  N^i^^  14.    There  is— A  dellbei- 
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onto  death.  "There  is  a  siu  unto 
death :  ''I  do  not  say  that  he  shall 
pmy  for  it.  17  «=  All  unrigliteous- 
uess  18  sin :  and  there  is  a  sin  not 
unto  death. 

18  We  know  that  •*  whosoever 
is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not;  but 
be  that  is  begotten  of  God  «keep- 

a  Matt.  U  81,  82;  Mark  8.  29;  Luke  12.  10: 

ileb.  ti.  4, 6;  10.  26. 6  Jer.  7. 16;  14. 11;  John 

17.  ». 

ate  reaffirmation  of  the  actuality  of 
Ruch  a  sin.  It  is  reaffirmed  both  as 
a  most  solemn  fact  and  as  a  solution 
of  ungrauted  prayer.  Huther  correctly 
fuiys  that  I  do  not  gay  is  no  absolute 
prohibition.  It  is  only  a  decUning  to 
sidvise  prayer  if  th6  deadly  nature 
-were  known.  Let  him  leave  that  to 
God|  pray  in  hope,  but  be  not  dis- 
appointed, or  discontented  with  God, 
If  it  prove  the  unpardonable  sin. 

17.  Unrighteousness — All  wrong- 
doing or  voluntary  wrong-being.  It 
may  be  an  offence  against  man ;  it  may 
be  a  corrupting  of  our  own  nature ;  it 
may  be  a  small  act,  even  a  thouglit;  but 
in  each  and  everj'  case  it  is  appropriated 
by  Grod  as  an  offence  against  himself, 
and  so  is  a  sin.  Not  unto  death — It 
may  be  a  small  offence,  a  shortcoming, 
a  moral  error,  and  then,  though  a  sin, 
it  is  not  unto  death.  There  may  be 
an  underlying  spirit  of  repentance,  of 
elastic  repellance,  so  that  it  may  not 
forfeit  our  justification  or  destroy  our 
r^eneration.  And  even  if  it  render  us 
unregcnerate,  it  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily unpardonable.  Repentance  may 
restore  our  sonship  of  Grod. 

4.  SuxnznaJizinff  conclusion,  with 
final  admonition,  1 8-2 1 . 

18.  Sinneth  not — The  continuous 

present  again.    For  the  very  case  pre- 

ientcd  above  of  a  sin  conunitted  by  a 

orother,  which  is  notimto  death,  pre- 

lupposes  that  the  regenerate  can  and 

does  commit  a  sin.    He  does  not  live 

in  the  practice  of  sin  as  an  unrogener- 

ato  does.    See  notes  on  iii,  8,  9.    He 

does  not,  like  the  Nicolaitan,  live  in 

Hnxighteonsness,  and  say  it  is  not 

•in.      Ho  does  not,  like  the  regular 

ttcer,  sin  without  repugnance  or  re- 


eth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one 
toucheth  him  not.  19  And  we 
know  that  we  are  of  G^d,  and  ^  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness. 
20  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  come,  and  '  hath  given  us  an 
understanding,^ that  we  may  know 
him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him 

c  Chap.  3.  4. d  1  Peter  1.  SS ;  chap.  8.  9. 

«  Jninett  1.  "27. — -/GaU  1.  4. ^Luke  at.  46.-— 

AJohnl7. 3. 

pentance,  as  if  it  were  natural  and  con- 
genial to  him.  Keepeth  himself — 
Watches  and  guards  lilmsell  Unless 
he  does  this  he  loses  his  regenerate 
character — the  character  incompatible 
with  free  sinning.  Wicked  one — The 
devil.  Toucheth  him  not  —  Rath- 
er, gets  not  possession  of  him;  that 
is,  so  long  as  he  keepeth  himself. 
Keepeth  and  toucheth  are  instances 
of  the  continuous  present  tense. 

19.  We  know---Six  times  has  tlie 
apostle  pronounced  this  know.  His 
religion  is  not  a  guess  so,  or  a  hope  so, 
but  a  know  so.  And  this  know  so 
arises  from  the  witness  in  himself^ 
(verse  10;)  namely,  the  divine  wit- 
ness of  the  divine  three  of  verse  8. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  it,  though 
the  world  deny  it ;  for  the  testimony 
of  Qod  is  greater  than  that  of  men, 
verse  9 ;  and  the  testifier  is  the  divine 
Spirit,  whd  is  the  very  truth  itself, 
verse  6.  In  wickedness — Rather,  in 
the  wicked  one,  as  it  is  translated, 
the  very  same  Greek  word,  in  verse  18. 
So  the  regenerate  are  said  to  be  tn 
Christ;  so  in  the  next  verse  they  are 
said  to  be  in  the  true  One.  The  Church 
is  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  into  him 
every  regenerate  member  is  mystically 
embodied.  And  so  in  fearful  contrast 
the  unregcnerate  world  lieth  in  the 
antichrist,  Satan.    Note  on  ii,  15. 

20.  Is  come  —  Literally,  cometh. 
This  does  not  allude  to  any  perpetual 
coming  of  Christ;  but  the  present  is 
used  to  indicate  what  takes  place  in 
the  divine  order.  Adam  falls  and  Christ 
comes.  It  refers  to  his  first  advent,  as 
tho  past  tense  of  hath  given  shows. 
Him  that  is  true  —  Rather,  tfie  true 
One^  God.  The  word  tx^oA  ^<:/Ka.  ^^n* 
signify  veTasa.")Yka  ox  \.T\3iXicAxi^.^\i»>aN.  ^ww» 
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that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  'This  is  the  true  God,  ^and 

t  Isaiah  9.  6;  44.  6;  54.  5;  John  20.  28;  Acts 
2U.  2U ;  Komans  9.  5 : 1  Timuthy  8. 16 ;  Titus  2. 13 ; 

nine  or  real,  in  opposition  to  the  idols 
of  next  verse,  which  are  fictitious  or 
unreal  gods.  Many  of  John's  readers 
had  been  their  worshippers,  and  Christ 
had  come  and  given  them  understand- 
ing of  the  sole  true  God.  In  him 
that  is  true — In  the  true  One,  as  if 
identified  with  and  embodied  in  him,  as 
the  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one. 
£iven — The  Italics  indicate  that  this 
word  is  not  in  the  Greek,  but  sup- 
plied by  the  translators,  incorrectly. 
The  meaning  is,  that  we  are  in  Grod  by 
being  in  his  Son.  This. .  .true  Qod 
— The  question  is.  Does  this  refer  to 
God  or  Christ?  If  to  the  latter,  it 
is  a  strong  text  in  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Hence,  as  Alford  afi&rms, 
the  older  commentators  divided  in 
their  interpretations  according  to  their 
doctrinal  prepossessions.  But  later  ex- 
egetes  acting,  like  hunself,  from  purely 
exegetical  reasons,  refer  it  to  God — 
him  that  is  true. 

I'or  referring  it  to  Christ :  1.  Christ 
is  the  nearest  antecedent,  being  last 
named.  2.  Christ  is  called  life,  and 
Grod  never.  To  the  first  it  is  rephed : 
1.  God  is  the  main  and  leading  subject 
in  mind,  and  Christ  is  merely  inci- 
dental, and  in  such  cases  the  more 
distant  noun  is  often  held  the  true 
antecedent.  2.  The  continued  epithet 
true  implies  the  continuity  of  the 
same  subject,  Qod.  3.  God  is  the 
more  natural  antithesis  to  idols,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  unchanged  subject 
througli  both  verses.  To  the  second 
there  seems  no  very  clear  reply ;  yet 
Alford  answers;  1.  By  quoting  John 
xvii,  3,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 


eternal  life.     21  Little  children, 
*  keep  yourselves  from  idols.  Amen. 


Hebrews  1.  8,- 
ians  10. 14. 


-kYetKB  11-lS. 11  Corinth. 


and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 
This  is  a  striking  parallel  passage ;  yet 
not  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  God, 
is  therein  declared  to  be  eternal  life. 
2.  By  saying  that  Christ  is  never  called..l^^l 
eternal  life,  but  life;  which  is  true,^: 
and  yet  eternal  life  is  meant  whei 
life  is  thus  predicated.    On  the  whole, 
the  argument  is  very  evenly  balancec 
with  a  slight  preponderance  in  favoiu^ 
of  God.    At  any  rate,  the  text  can 
not  be  quoted  with  any  very  jus- 
confidence  in  proof  of  the  divinity 
Christ 
21.   Idols  —  As   above   remarke<=:^.^ 

John's  immediate  readers  were  prol ^^ 

ably  expected  to  be  mostly  Grentil( 
brought  by  Christ  to  an  understani 
ing  of  the  true  One.    They  were  si 
rounded  on  every  hand  with  idols 
£phesus  and  in  all  Asia  Minor. 
Ephesus  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Dii 
was  still  standing  in  pride  and  pow 
Hence  it  became  the  little  body 
Christians,  one  and  all,  to  beware 
idols.    It  is  the  last  tender  warn 
of  the  venerable  apostle  to  his 
tie  children  at  this  same  Ephesus. 
keep  themselves  from  Artemis  ajid 
images,  and  adhere  to  the  true 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.    John  clc 
with  as  emphatic  an  abruptness 
commences  this  epistle.    Note  on 
But  there  was  a  special  danger  ai 
from  the  seductions  of  the  errorlsts 
demned  in  this  epistle ;  who,  in  faci 
vocated  the  participatiDg  in  the 
fioial  banquets  of  the  pagan 
An  idol  is  an  image,  a  pretence,  a  £7 
tom,  an  unreality,  in  opposition 
true  Ood,  (verse  20,)  who  is  the  ixu  i^Ziute 
reaU^. 
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This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  bjr  John  to  a  Christian 
matron  residing  in  Asia  Minor,  within  the  circuit  of  the  apostle^s  vis- 
itations, who  had  been  accustomed  to  entertain  Christian  evangelists 
on  their  tours  at  her  hospitable  home.  From  the  main  point  this  letter 
puts,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pendant  to  his  First 
]Bpistle;  in  fact,  accompanying  the  copy  of  that  epistle  sent  to  her 
Church.  It  is  Intended  to  warn  the  elect  Kyria  against  the  Nico- 
laitans,  whom  he  brands  as  antichrist,  and  against  whom  the  main 
epistle  was  directed.  Mutual  love  among  Christians,  in  common  love 
to  Christ,  must  firmly  consolidate  the  Christian  body  with  a  most  rigid 
avoidance  of  the  truthless  and  sensualistic  errorists.  Kyria  is  warned 
to  reject  these  dangerous  emissaries  of  a  licentious  religionism  from 
her  hospitalities,  lest  she  become  involved  in  a  supposed  sympathy 
with  their  heresies  and  immoralities.  John  hopes  soon  to  make  his  vis- 
itation at  her  Church  and  home,  where  the  subject  may  receive  a  fuller 
discussion.  He  is  joyous  at  the  hearty  adherence  of  her  children  to 
apostolic  Christianity,  and  sends  the  greeting  of  the  children  of  an 
elect  sister  to  the  elect  Kyria. 

A  large  number  of  able  commentators  have  maintained  tliat  this 
Kyria  was  not  an  individual  female,  but  in  truth  a  Christian  Church. 
And  if  we  read  it  with  an  allegorical  presupposition,  the  entire  epistle 
will  construe  very  easily  in  accordance  with  it.  But  the  whole  reads,  in 
every  word,  naturally  and  plainly,  as  a  piivate  letter,  and  as  such 
needs  no  presupposition.  On  the  contrary,  to  suppose  St.  John  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  Church,  pastor,  official  board,  and  people — elaborately 
addressing  them  as  a  lady,  and  studiously  maintaining  the  double 
meaning  throughout,  seems  not  only  artificial,  but  nearly  absurd. 
Suppose  such  a  performance  in  real  life  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The  writer  would  be  rep- 
rehended as  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  bad  taste,  in  such  a  display  of 
fancy.  And  the  bad  taste  would  be  just  as  evident  in  an  ancient 
apostle  as  in  a  modern  bishop. 

Kyria,  in  Greek,  signifies  lady,  and  yet  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
proper  name.  The  adjective  elect  was  also  sometimes  a  proper  name, 
Electa,  and  at  first  it  seems  doubtful  which  of  these  two  words  was 
the  proper  name  of  the  lady  here  addressed.  But  that  question  is 
Qcddcd  by  the  use  of  the  adjective  elect  in  vcta^  \^, 
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THE  elder  unto  the  elect  lady 
and  her  children,  *  whom  I  love 

a  1  John  3.  18 ;  verse  8 ;  3  John  1. b  John 

&  32;  Gftlatians  2.  o,  U ;  3.  1 ;  5.  7 ;  GoloBsiaus 

Introductory  Address  and  Bene- 
diction, 1-3. 

1.  The  elder  —  According  to  his 
modest  custom,  St.  John  utters  not  his 
own  name,  nor  gives  his  highest  title, 
apostle.  He  was  not,  like  St.  Paul, 
compelled  by  gainsayers  to  such  brave 
self-assertion.  Every  body  knew  he 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  twelve, 
and  ready  to  call  him  aposUe;  or,  as 
he  was  later  styled,  the  iheologos, 
theologian.  As  Q\erj  apostle  was  by 
rank  an  e&fer,  so  St.  John,  like  St." 
Peter,  ( 1  Peter  v,  1,)  styles  himself  by 
that  lesser  title.  But  while  St  Peter 
is  a  co-presbyter,  St.  John  is  the  pres- 
byter ;  the  elder  whom  all  Asia  Minor 
knew.  Elders  there  were  in  plenty, 
but  there  was  but  one  the  elder  in 
Asia.  He  does  not  call  himself  epis- 
copos,  though  that  term  designated  the 
same  rank;  because,  probably,  1,  that 
term  was  just  beginning  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  a  supcrpresbyterial  grade  of 
men ;  and,  2,  tlie  term  elder  pointed  to 
his  venerable  age,  and  was  a  proper  an- 
tithesis to  his  frequent  address  to  his 
hearers,  little  children.  Some  scholars 
have  drawn  an  argument  from  this  title 
to  attribute  the  authorship  of  this  epistle 
to  a  certain  so-called  Presbyter  John, 
who,  as  they  suppose,  resided  in  Ephe- 
sns  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle. 
But,  1,  the  existence  of  such  a  John  is 
too  doubtful  to  permit  any  reasonable 
critic  from  attributing  to  him  any 
writing,  or  anything  else;  and,  2,  tliis 
shadow  of  a  John  did  not  bear  the 
title  of  Presbyter.  Tliat  title  is  a  mis- 
taken later  addition  to  his  name,  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  be 
mentioned  as  one  in  a  number  of  pres- 


in  the  truth ;  and  not  I  only,  but 
also  all  they  that  have  known  >'the 

1.  6;  2  Thessalonians  i.  13;  1  Timothy  1  4t 
Hebrews  10.  26- 

byters;  but  presbyters  in  the  sense  of 
early  or  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church. 
Elect  lady — The  epithet  elect  is  here 
used,  as  in  verse  13,  as  an  honorary 
term.  Chosen  of  God  through  a  blessed 
faith  in  Christ,  and  so  a  choice  one 
among  women.  Also  adorning  that 
faith  with  Christian  graces,  and  so  a 
choice  one,  a  very  elect  lady,  among 
Christians.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  G-reek  word  lor  lady  here,  Kyria^ 
(or  Cyria,  like  its  masculine  form  Cyrus^) 
is  a  proper  name.  Examples  of  such 
a  use  are  found,  "We  would  only  have 
to  print  the  word  lady  with  a  capital 
to  preserve  the  double  sense  which, 
perhaps,  St  John  intended. 

Many  commentators,  including  Hu- 
ther  and  "Wordsworth,  maintain  that 
the  word  lady  is  symbolically  used 
of  a  Christian  Church  to  which  this 
epistle  was  addressed.  Others,  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  universal  Church 
under  this  title.  It  certainly  can  be  read 
plausibly  under  either  supposition.  But 
the  former  of  these  suppositions  is,  we 
think,  entirely  improbable.  1.  The  al- 
legorical is  not  to  be  adopted  where  the 
literal  will,  as  in  this  case,  suit  as  well 
or  better.  A  Church  is  often  signified 
under  symbol  of  a  woman,  especially  in 
St.  John's  Apocalypse :  but  that  a  let- 
ter should  be  addressed  to  a  Church 
through  its  officials  under  the  symbol  of 
a  lady,  ingeniously  carried  through,  is 
eminentiy  unnatural.  2.  The  analogy  of 
the  third  epistie  is  against  the  allegory. 
It  is  a  simple  letter  addressed  to  a  lead- 
ing man  in  a  certain  Church.  "We  may 
safely  infer,  accordingly,  that  this  is 
addressed  to  a  certain  Christian  woman. 
In  one  case  the  address  is,  The  elder 
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truth;     3   For  the   truth's  a 

wliicli  dwellutli  in  us.  and  shall  be 
ivUh  U3  for  ever.  3  'Grace  'be 
witb  yoii,  nieicy,  and  peace,  from 
God  the  Fullier  and  froni  the  Lord 
Jesiis  CbriBt,  the  Sod  of  the  Father, 
*in  truth  nnJ  love. 

4  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found 
pf  tby  children  •  walking  in  truth, 
as  we  hnve  received  a  command- 
ment from  the  Father.     5  And 


onto  the  well  beloTed  Oaiui ;  in  the 
other,  The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady. 
Children,  whom — The  whom  is,  in 

the  Greek,  maaeuline,  implying  that 
some  of  tlie  children  were  malea;  but 
it  would  also  include  with  them  females, 
juat  aa  our  word  mankind  iucludca 
both  aexea.  The  nrhom  includes  both 
lady  and  children.  In  the  taitb— 
With  that  pure  and  holy  love  embraced 
in  the  sphere  of  Chrisiian  truth.  But 
eapecially  is  mount,  the  truth  of  a,  real 
personal  bodily  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  the  phantasm  of  the  Docetn.  All 
—All  ChriBlinna  love  all  Christiana. 
And  so  all  who  have  known  the 
truth  loved  the  tSact  lady. 

2.  And  all  love  her  lor  the  in- 
dwelling tmth'i  sake ;  or  on  account 
of  tliat  indwelling  truth.  The  com- 
mon possession  of  that  truth  is  a 
common  ground  and  inspiration  of 
mutual  love.  The  Christian  loves  the 
Christian  because  he  is  a  Ghriatinin. 
Shall  bo . . .  forever—It  is  intrinsical- 
ly a  permanent  possession.  Yet  the 
condition  of  its  being  retained  by  us 
Is  expressed  in  verse  9,  and  is  implied 
nere.  It  will  abide  in  ua  while  we 
abide  in  tt. 

3.  Ckace... mercy... peace — See: 

notes  on  Rom.  i,  7  ;  2/>)r.  i,  2 ;  1  Tim. 
1,  2.  And  from  the  Bon — Tho  Son 
is  here  mentioned  wiih  ^reat  distiuct- 
nesa  because  the  question  in  vital  de- 
bate was  as  to  his  real  personality. 
In  truth— The  trttth  of  Christ's  real 
and  divine  nature.  Lovo— The  vital 
communion  of  believers  bused  on  a  j 
rwJ  Clirisl.  The  truth  rcc^-rB  again 
ia  Terae  4,  aud  tho  love  in  /crso  6.  \ 
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now  I  beseech  theo,  liidy,  'not  aa 
though  I  wrote  n  new  commnnd- 
ment  unto  thee,  but  that  which 
we  had  from  the  beginning,  «tliiit 
we  love  one  onotlier.  6  And ''this 
is  love,  that  we  walk  after  his  com- 
mandments. This  is  thecomninnd- 
ment.  That,  'as  ye  have  heard  from 
tile  bennniDg,  yeshould  wntkinit. 
7  For  *many  deceivers  are  en- 
tered into  the  world, '  who  coufesa 


I  1.— 


The  love  and  trutli  iinfblded,  4-6. 
i,  R^olced  greatly  —  Compare 
3  John  3.  I  found— Hither  on  one  o( 
his  drcuita  tliroi^h  tho  Churclics  of 
Asia  Minor,  or,  perhaps,  on  a  visit  of 
someotthematEphesus.  Of— Under- 
stand aome  iiofore  o£  Walking  in 
truth  —  A  very  eipressivo  pliriaaa 
Truth,  tlie  truth  of  a  real  Christ  a:id  of 
his  gospel,  was  tlie  very  atmosphere  of 
l^ht  In  which  they  visibly  walked. 
Their  association  was  not  vvitli  error- 
,  nor  their  conduct  accordant  with 
corruptionista.  Their  movemenu  ac- 
corded with  Christjau  doctrine  and 
purity. 

5.  And  now — In  viow  of  this  evi- 
ence  of  adherence  to  Christian  truth, 
beseech  that  the  Chri»liHU  love  be 

added.'    A  new  conunandmaDt — See 
I  on  1  John  ii,  7,  8.    From  tta 
beglimlng — From  our  first  listening 
the  gospel  of  love. 

6.  l^-.-love — It  is  not  a  mere 
lotion  palpitating  in  the  breast.  If 
nuino  tho   love  will  bo  alive.     It 

will  stiape  itself  into  an  outward  walk, 
walk  coinciding  with  tho  di- 
e  law,  or  commandment ;  namely, 

Christ's  "golden  rule"  of  luue.  Iiilt... 

In  love. 

Beaaone  for  this  beseech— tbe  wld»- 
Boread  of  the  errorlBta,  7-1 1. 
The  main  purpose  of  tho  epistle  now 
diselosea  itself — to  warn  liie  faitliful 
lady  and  her  children  gainst  tlia 
Gnostic  deceivers,  wtio  were  teach- 
ing a  phantasm  Christ. 

7.  Deoelveia — Leaders   Into   anti- 
christiau  error.    Axe  «vN.«t«&.Si&n — 
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not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh.  "This  is  a  deceiver  and 
an  antichrist.  8  "Look  to  your- 
selves, "that  we  lose  not  those 
things  which  we  have  'wrought,, 
but  that  we  receive  a  full  reward. 
9  P  Whosoever  transgresseth,  and 
abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that 
abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Sou.     10  If  there  come  any  unto 

m  I  John  3.  22:  4.  3. n Mark  13.  9. o  GaL 

3.  4;   Heb.  la  32,  35. 2  Or,  gained.    Some 

copies  read,  which  ye  ha/ve  gainedy  but  that 
ye  receive^  Ac. p  1  John  2.  23. 

The  better  reading  is,  hxwe  goTie  out: 
as  if  the  deceivers  issued  from  some 
common  hive  or  from  some  common 
teacher  or  school  of  error.  Into  the 
world — From  their  headquarters  in- 
to the  broad  public  world.  An  an- 
tichrist— Note  on  1  John  ii,  18.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  John's  use  here  of  the 
word,  an  antichrist  signifies  any  em- 
issary from  the  hive  of  atiHchristian 
leaders. 

8.  liook  to  yourselves — ^Words  of 
solemn  warning,  warning  against  the 
deceptions  of  the  deceivers.  We — 
The  apostles  by  whom  the  true  doctrine 
was  witnessed  and  the  true  Church 
established.  We  have  wrought — In 
your  conversion  and  formation  into 
genuine  Christians.  A  full  reward — 
For  the  accomplishment  of  your  full 
salvation.  A  reading  preferred  by 
Alford  substitutes  ye  for  we  in  both 
parts  of  the  verse. 

9.  Transgresseth — Rather,  Who- 
soever goeffi  before  or  leadeth.  That  is, 
every  one  that  sets  up  as  leader,  and 
abideth  not  in  the  realistic  dqptrine 
of  Christ.  EEath  not  the  true  Qod — 
Who  is  the  Father  of  Christ,  and  of  us 
in  the  gospel.  Both  the  Father  and 
the  Son — ^The  same  distinctness  as  in 
verse  3,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Docetist,  who  idealized  Christ,  would 
be  prone  to  idealize  God,  and  be  a  pan- 
theist; or  hfe  might  accept  Jove,  and 
be  a  pagan.  But  as  he  destroyed  tlie 
true  Son,  so  he  destroyed  the  true  Fa- 
ther. Christianity  evaporated  when 
CJuist  was  idealized. 


you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
<J  neither  bid  him  God  speed : 
11  For  he  that  biddeth  him  God 
speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds. 
13  '^Having  many  things  to 
write  unto  you,  I  would  not  write 
with  paper  and  ink :  but  I  trust  to 
come  unto  you,  and  speak  •  face  to 
face,  "tliat  *  our  joy  may  be  full. 
13  *The  children  of  tliy  elect  sis- 
ter greet  thee.     Amen. 

a  Rom.  16. 17 ;  1  Cor.  5. 11 ;  16. 22;  Gal.  1.  8, 9; 

3  Tim.  3.  5;  Titus  8.  10. r  3  John  18. *John 

17. 13 ;  1  John  1. 4. 3  Greek,  motUh  to  mo-uih, 

40r,  your. 1 1  Pet  &  13. 

10.  If — Caution  against  any  appar- 
ent endorse.nent  of  the  travelling  em- 
issaries of  idealism.  Any — Teacher 
of  the  phantasm.  Receive  him  not 
— Do  not  entertain  and  maintain  him 
as  a  preacher  of  antichristianity.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  anti- 
noraians  were  as  corrupt  in  morals  as 
they  were  false  in  faith.  House — The 
home  of  the  Christian  lady.  It  might 
be  the  hospitable  home  of  charity  to  the 
poor  and  of  liberality  to  the  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  not  the  de- 
pendence of  the  opposer  and  deceiver. 
God  speed — ^A  cheering  wish  for  his 
success. 

11.  For — Reason  for  this  precau- 
tion. To  sustain  the  errorist  is  to  be 
responsible  for  his  error.  Evil  deeds 
— Both  in  destroying  the  true  Christ 
and  in  introducing  antinomianism. 
See  note  on  1  John  i,  8. 

CondTision,  12, 13. 

12.  Many  things  to  write — Com- 
pare 3  John  13.  Our  venerable  apca- 
tle  had  a  heart  full  and  a  head  full  of 
matter  touching  the  pure  gospel,  and 
the  infinite  impor«ince  of  preserving 
it  pure  for  future  time.  The  reality 
and  saving  power  of  Christianity  fcT 
ages  depended  upon  such  preservation. 
Paper — ^The  Egyptian  papyrus.  Ink — 
Made  of  soot  diluted  with  water,  and 
thickened  with  gum.  Come  unto  you 
— At  some  near  future  in  his  apostolic 
visitations.  Comp.  3  John  14.  Face 
to  face — Literally,  moiiih  to  mouths  in 

^  Christian  conversation. 
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13.  Thy  oloot  »Iit«r— Who  should 
-fcXieaa  be  but  tbe  chlldzen  of  the  writ^ 
^r'a  deceased  wife!  Uia  m&y  1)6  &  wid- 
«>~^edhome;  a  home  where  the  blessed 
zi:iotl]er  of  Jeaus  found  a  home;  and 
:£roni  that  home  the  greetingB  of  the 
Burviving  children  are  seut.  This 
■verse  is  held  by  ihoae  who  believe 
tliat  the  lady  waa  a  Charch,  to  be  a 
Kreating  from  a  Churcli  to  a  Church, 


They  hold  it  a  strong  proof  of  thai  in* 
terpretatioQ.  Alford  concedes  some 
force  to  the  nrgiimenL  Uut  why 
should  children  represent  one  Church 
Bud  lady  the  other  J  Why,  children, 
unless  because  there  was  no  mother 
of  the  children  7  To  preserve  the 
consistency  of  tlie  symbol,  it  should 
read,  Eiei^  lady,  thy  coelect  aakr  grttUlh 
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THIRD    EPISTLE    OF   JOHN". 


<•» 


From;  the  epistle  itself  it  would  appear  that  our  apostle  had  sent  fo:*h 
from  Ephesus  a  number  of  missionaries,  who  bore  from  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Church,  probably  of  Pergamos,  recommending  them 
to  reception  and  aid  in  tlieir  farther  mission.  They  were  rejected  by 
one  of  the  pastors  of  Pergamos — namely,  Diotrephes — but  were  enter 
tained  and  liberally  forwarded  by  a  prosperous  and  pious  layman, 
Gaius.  Tlie  missionaries  on  their  return  made  a  public  report,  narra- 
ting the  health,  i^rosperity,  piety,  and  great  and  loyal  liberality  of 
Gaius.  On  their  going  forth  a  second  time  St.  John  sends  by  them 
this  letter  of  thanks  and  counsel  from  the  apostle. 

The  epistle  suggests  a  significant  picture  of  St.  John's  residence  at 
Ephesus ;  his  sending  forth  his  missionaries  aided  by  contributions  of 
the  Church ;  the  general  loyalty  these  evangelists  found,  varied  by  an 
occasional  opponent,  who  repudiates  the  apostle,  rejects  Ins  ministers, 
and  excommunicates  from  his  Church  the  adherents  to  the  apostolic 
faith.  To  this  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  to  which  the  Kyria  of 
the  Second  Epistle  belonged,  John  expects  soon  to  pay  a  visit ;  and  in 
this  epistle  he  promises  at  that  visit  to  make  an  exhibition  of  bis  apos- 
tolic authority ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  an  official  visitation.  The  whole 
letter  corresponds  to  the  historic  picture  of  John's  residence  and  en- 
gagements in  Ephesus  after  bis  return  from  Patmos. 
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V  1 1HE  elder  unto  the  well  beloved 
X  Gaius,  »whoiii  I  love  *in  the 

^*ruth.    2  Beloved,  I  *  wish  above. 

^11  things  that  ''thoii  may  est  pros- 

-per  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy 

soul  prosperet.      3  For  I  rejoiced 

greatly,  when  the  brethren  came 

and  testified  of  the  truth  that  is  in 


a  2  John  1. 1  Or,  truly. 

JPsa.  20. 16;  PhiL  2.  4,27.— 


Or,  j>rav* 

3  John  4. 


Notes  on  Tliird  Epistle  of  John. 

1.*  The  elder — Note  on  2  John  1. 
Well  beloved — ^An  epithet  thrice 
used  in  the  epistle,  as  elect  is  twice 
in  the  Second  Epistle.  This  epithet  in 
the  Greek  comes  after  the  name,  and 
strikingly  reads,  Gaius  the  well  be- 
loved, as  if  the  epithet  were  a  regular 
title.  Qaius — Or  Caius,  a  very  com- 
mon name  among  the  Romans.  There 
was  among  the  followers  of  St  Paul  a 
Caius  of  Macedonia,  (Acts  xiz,  29 ;)  a 
Gains  of  Derbe,  (Acts  xx,  4;)  and  a 
Caius  of  Corinth,  at  whose  house  St 
Paul  probably  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  This  Qaius  is  some  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  later,  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  being  in  visiting  distance  from 
John,  verse  14.  He  cannot,  theref ore,* 
be  probably  identified  with  either  of 
the  other  three.  Wordsworth  reminds 
us  that  "a  Gaius  was  appointed  by 
St  John  to  be  bishop  of  Pergamos." — 
cimstilut,  Apost  vii,  46.  In  the  truth 
— ^As  the  article  is  wanting  in  the 
Greek,  some  interpretei-s  understand 
the  phrase,  wJiom  I  tm^j  love.  This 
makes  good  correspondence  with  be- 
loved. Thou  art  the  well  beloved, 
and  I  love  thee  in  truQi,  But  Job  n  often 
omits  the  article  where  the  real  meaning 
is  the  gospel  truth,  as  in  verse  3. 

2.  Beloved — Commencing  the  real 
matter  of  the  episUe  witli  a  direct  ad- 
dress. Above  all  things — Rather,  in 
aU  respects.  Prosper — Literal  Greek, 
he  in  a  good  way.    Health — So  that 

YOL.  v.— 19 


thee,  even  as  "  thou  walkest  in  the 
truth.  4  I  have  no  gi'eater  joy 
than  to  bear  that  ^^my  children 
walk  in  truth.  5  Beloved,  "thou 
doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou 
doest  to  the  brethren,  and  to 
strangers;  6  Which  have  borne 
witness  of  thy  charity  before  the 

d  1  Cor.  4.16;  Philem.  10. — «  Matt.24.45 ;  Luke 
12.  42;  16. 10, 12;  2  Cor.  4, 1, 8:  OoL  8. 17. 

estate,  body,  and  soul,  should  all  pros- 
per alike.  It  is  a  happy  fact  when 
the  soul  is  the  standard  of  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  other  prosperities  are 
measured  up  to  it 

3.  For — Giving  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  his  soul  was  all  right ;  name* 
ly,  his  accepting  and  aiding  John's 
missionaries  of  truth,  instead  of  the  er- 
rorists.  The  brethren  came — The 
missionaries  sent  by  John,  who  re- 
turned from  their  first  mission  into 
Asia  Minor,  back  to  Ephesus,  and 
made  report  Their  report  in  regard 
to  their  entertainment  by  Qaius  was 
such  that  our  apostle  rcijoiced  great- 
ly. And  he  was  induced  thereby,  on 
their  starting  for  their  second  journey, 
to  send  by  them  this  letter  to  Qaius. 

4.  My  children — ^This  would  seem 
to  imply  that  John  numbered  Qaius 
among  his  own  converts,  and  was  re- 
joiced unspeakably  at  his  constancy 
and  zeaL 

6.  Faithfully— A  faithful  thing;  a 
thing  inspired  by  a  true  faith.  Breth- 
ren..  .strangers — In  apposition,  as 
both  meaning  the  same  persons.  The 
brethren  were  evangelists  of  John, 
but  strangers  to  Qaius.  He  enter- 
tained them,  not  as  old  acquaintances, 
nor  from  pure  hospitality  in  general ; 
but  because  they  were  Christian  itin- 
erants authenticated  by  the  apostle. 

6.  Before  the  church — Their  re- 
port from  their  first  mission  was  not 
to  John  alone,  \>\x^  'V>qSox«  >i2cA  m^Xs^ 
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church:  whom  if  thou  bring  for- 
ward on  their  journey  'after  a 
godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well: 
7  Because  that  for  his  name's  siike 
they  went  forth,  ^taking  notliing 
of  the  Gentiles.  8  We  therefore 
ought  to  receive  such,  that  we 
might  be  fellow-helpers  to  the 
truth,     9  I  wrote  unto  the  church : 

8  Greek,  toorth/y  of  God. — /I  Cor.  9. 12,15. 
g Matt  20.  20, 28;  Mark 9. 84;  Lake 22. 21, 27 ; 

politan  church  of  Ephesus.  So  that 
Gkiius*s  benefaction  had  gained  for 
him  an  illustrious  recognition.  If 
thou  bring  forward — If  on  their  sec- 
ond mission,  to  which  I  commend 
them  in  this  letter.  Bring  forward 
—Forward  them  from  thy  home  on 
their  farther  way,  furnishing  them 
counsel,  guidance,  and  material  aid. 
After  a  godly  sort — Literally,  worthi- 
ly of  Godj  whose  ministers  and  reveal- 
ers  they  are  to  the  QentUes. 

7.  EUs  name's  sake — Literally,  for 
ihe  namey  they  went  forth;  that  is 
the  name  above  every  name,  of  Jesus. 
Went  forth — ^As  holy  itinerants,  com- 
missioned by  the  apostle,  and  preach- 
ing Jesus.  Taking  nothing — Eeceiv- 
ing  no  compensation,  and  no  payment 
of  expenses.  Qentiles— Among  whom, 
rather  than  among  Jews,  their  course 
of  journey  lay. 

8.  Therefore — In  view  of  their  un- 
paid labours  and  need  of  supplies, 
Christians  should  support  the  mission- 
aries if  Qentiles  or  pagans  do  not 
FeUow-helpers  —  Of  the  mission- 
aries. Ordinary  Christians  cannot  go 
on  missions  in  dieir  own  persons ;  but 
they  can  become  fellow-helpers  by 
paying  missionary  expenses. 

9.  I  wrote — Perhaps  in  a  letter 
sent  by  these  missionaries  on  their 
first  tour.  The  church — Of  the  city 
where  Qaius  resided.  The  letter 
doubtless  commended  the  missionaries 
to  the  entire  Church,  but  met  with  re- 
jection from  IMotrephes.  We  sup- 
pose that  in  a  full  sense  the  word 
church  included  the  entire  body  of 
Christians  in  the  city.  Yet  it  consist- 
ed of  separate  congregations,  each  per- 


but  Diotreplies,  «who  loveth  to 
have  the  pre-eminence  amongthem, 
receiveth  us  not.  lO  Wherefore, 
if  I  come:  *'I  will  remember  his 
deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating 
against  us  with  malicious  words: 
and  not  content  therewith,  neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  breth- 
ren,  and    forbiddeth    them    that 


Rom.  ISL  10:  Phil.  2.8,  &- 
2  Cor.  13.  2. 


-A3  Cor.  IQ.  1  11  • 


each  would  be  called  a  church.    The 
period  of  great  church  buildings  had  not 
commenced.    One  congregation  would 
worsliip  in  a  private  house,  (Romans 
xvi,  5.)  another  in  a  hired  hall,  (Acts 
xix,  9,  j  a  third  in  a  synagogue,  (Jas.  ii,  2.) 
But  IMotrephes,  an  elder  over  oqe  of 
these  congregations,  rejected  the  apos- 
tle's letter  and  authority.    Ijoveth  to 
have  the  pre-eminence — Literally, 
making  himstlf  first    He  would    be 
master  and  supreme  in  his  own  con- 
gregation.   He  would  obey  none  of 
these  mandates  from  Ephesus,  even 
though  from  an  apostle.    He  was  an 
independent,  a  high  congregationidist. 
Bede  says,  l^at  he  .was  "  a  heresiarch 
of  that  time,  proud  and  insolent,  pre- 
ferring, by  maintaining  novelties,  to 
usurp  the  primacy  of  knowledge  to 
himself  than  to  Ustcn  humbly  to  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  John."    Alfoi 
denies  the  possibility  of  his  heresy,  anc 
maintains  that  he  was  simply  "  an  am- 
T)itious  man,  who  wished  that  not  the 
apostle,  but  himself,  should  rule  the 
Church."    But  certainly  he  would  nol 
reject  the  apostle  but  upon  some-  doc — 
trinal    ground.      And    that,  he 
tinctured  with  the  antinomianism 
ing  from  finding  all  sin  in  mattei 
will  appear  from  verse  11.     Recei^ 
eth  us  not — ^By  us  is  meant  primarilj 
the  apostle  himself,  through  his  letter 
and  messengers ;  yet  indusively,  th* 
whole  party  of  apostolic  Christian, 
and  Christianity. 

10.  Remember  his  deeds — Concr^^*^; 
pare  the  terrible  apostolic  threats 
St  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  iv,  10-21. 
— ^The  Greek  wonj  implies  a  cer 
full  fl<jWy  or  fluency,  of  contemptuo 


hapa  under  its  own  elder  or  paator,  aii^\\axi^'d.^.  'Malloiouji— Not  only 
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would,  and   casteth   tJiem  out  of 
the  church.     11  Beloved,  *  follow 
not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that 
which  is  good.     ^He  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God:  but  he  that  doeth 
evil  hath  not  seen  God.    13  De- 
metrius 'hath  good  report  of  all 
vieriy  and  of  the  truth  itself:  yea, 
mxtd  we  also  bear  record ;  "  and  ye 

<Pi«.87.87:  Isa.l.16,17:  lPeU8,ll. 
iklJohn8.S9:8.e.9. 

iiJe,  but  intrlDsicallyevt?  words.  Oast- 
«th. . . .  o«xt  oi  the  church — He  had 
8uch  a  mastery  over  his  own  congre- 
gation that  he  was  able  to  excommuni- 
cate the  apostolic  believers,  in  spite  of 
such  men  as  Demetrius  and  Gains 
in  the  same  or  other  congregations  of 
the  church. 

11.  Beloved — ^Repeated  from  verses 
2  and  6,  as  now  furnishing  a  monitory 
lesson  from  the  narrative  of  Diotre- 
phes's  conduct.  Evil... good — The 
difference  between  Diotrephes  and  the 
apostle  was  not  a  mer^  question  of 
party,  or  even  of  non-essential  doctrine, 
but  of  intrinsic  goodness  and  badness, 
of  holiness  and  wickedness.  Doeth 
good — ^Not  the  falsely  regenerate  in 
evil-doing,  but  he  that  doeth  good  is 
of  Ood.  This  clearly  implies  that  Di- 
otrephes held  to  a  Nlcolaitan  regener- 
ation, allowing  of  a  doing  evil  and  yet 
being  of  Go<L  This  was  a  total  dep- 
ravation and  falsification  of  Christian- 
ity. Seen  Qk>d— As  he  is,  the  truly 
fare  Qod,  'seon  by  the  spiritual  eye  it 


know  that  our  record  is  true. 
13  "  I  had  many  things  to  w^iite, 
but  I  will  not  with  ink  and  pen 
write  unto  thee:  14  But  I  trust 
I  shall  shortly  see  thee,  and  we 
shall  speak  *  face  to  face.  Peace 
be  ^to  thee.  Ovr  friends  salute 
thee.  Greet  the  friends  by 
name. 

n  Tim.  8.  7. — m  John  21. M. fis  John  U. 

4  Greek*  mouth  to  mouth, 

true  faith.  The  holiness  of  the  Christ- 
ian is  at  one  with  the  holiness  of  the 
truly  holy  Qod. 

12.  Demetxius — ^Elder  or  pastor, 
as  we  suppose,  of  another  congrega- 
tion of  the  Pergamos  Church.  Of 
the  truth  itself--He  was  certified 
by  men  as  adhering  to  the  truth ;  and 
the  truth  itself  by  agreeing  with  his 
faith  and  doctrine,  attested  and  bore 
record  of  his  genuineness.  Our  rec- 
ord is  true — ^Being  that  of  an  original 
witness  of  Christ  See  our  notes  on 
1  John  i,  1. 

13.  Many  things  to  write — Com 
pare  note  on  2  John  12.    Pen — ^The 
calamus  or  reed. 

14.  By  name — Says  Bengel,  "just 
as  if  their  names  were  written."  But 
as  John  knew  the  Church  only  by  oc- 
casional visitations,  and  is  writing 
only  a  private  letter,  he  sends  greeting 
not  to  the  Church  generally,  but  only 
to  the  special'  friends  whom  Gaiui 
well  knew,  and  to  whom  he  would 
show  this  epistle. 
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EPISTLE    OF   JTJDE. 


Of  Jude,  (Greek  form  of  name  Juddcm^  Hebrew,  Judh^)  there  is  very 
little  recorded  history.     He  styles  himself  ''brother  of  James, ^  by^ 
which  we  know  that  there  are  two  epistles  from  brothers,  who  'rer^ 
also  brothers  of  Jesus.     The  only  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Gospel^ 
occurs  in  the  list  given  by  the  Kazarenes  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus  ^ 
Matt,  xiii,  55,  and  Mark  vi,  8.     From  that  remarkable  passage  w 
note  something  of  the  family  of  Nazareth.     The  brothers  and  siste 
and  father  are  ordinary  folk  in  comparison  with  that  strange  phenom 
enon,  the  eldest  son,  Jesus.     We  can  thence  trace  Jude  only  as  on 
of  the  four  brethren,  collectively,  whose  conduct  is  mentioned  in  th 
Gospels  and  Acts,  as  noticed  in  our  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  oC^ 
James. 

The  next  point  of  his  history  can  be  only  inferred  from  his  epistle.^ 
That  brief,  intensive  fragment  was  written,  probably,  cither  in  Pales- 
tine or  Asia  Minor.    From  it  we  learn  that  he  is  a  persevering  an 
powei'ful  assei-tor  of  Christianity,  and  arraigner  of  the  heretical  demo; 
alizers  of  the  Church. 

Of  his  subsequent  history  we  have  nothing  but  contradictory  tra 
tions.     Eusebius  gives  a  narrative  of  a  correspondence  between  Jes 
and  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa,  the  letters  between  whom  the  histori 
professes  to  have  seen  in  the  archives  of  that  city,  and  furnishes  a  co 
of  them.    Jesus  is  invited  by  the  king  to  visit  his  capital,  but  decline^ 
promising,  however,  that  after  his  own  death  a  missionary  of  Chris 
anity  should  be  sent.     After  his  death  the  missionary  arrived^  a: 
proved  to  be  Thaddeus  the  apostle.     Those  who  identify  our  «/i 
with  Thaddeus  find  here  a  trace  of  his  career,  somewhat  legendary, 
with,  perhaps,  some  historic  basis.     This  identification,  however, 
do  not  adopt. 

A  more  authentic  narrative  is  given  by  Hegesippus,  as  quoted     ly 
Eusebius,  of  the  dealing  of  the  Koman  Emperor  Domitian  with  fihe 
grandaona  of  Jude.     Disturbed,  like  Herod  of  old,  by  the  leports  of 
spies  th&t  there  were  descendaiiVA  oi  I^^nVI  "wIlq  really  cUdmed  tbg 
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tlirone  of  i»inpin»,  Domitian  sent  an  officer  to  brin^  tlie  two  descend- 
ants of  "  the  Lord's  brother  according  to  the  flesh  "  (as  both  Hegesip- 
pus  and  Eusebius  style  him)  into  the  royal  presence.     The  emperor 
asked  them  if  they  were  of  the  line  of  David.     Both  confessed  the 
fact.     He  then  asked  them  the  amount  of  their  wealth,  and  what  re- 
sources they  possessed.     They  both  named  a  few  thousand  denarii  of 
money  shared  between  them,  and  a  few  acres  of  ground,  cultivated 
with  their  own  hands,  from  which  (an  important  fact  to  the  emperor) 
they  paid  their  taxes  and  eked  out  a  living.     Their  hard  hands  and 
compact  bodies  fully  established  the  tmth  of  their  statements.     The 
emperor  inquired  about  the  Christ  and  his  kingdom ;  what  its  nature 
and  when  it  would  appear.    They  replied  that  it  was  not  a  secular  or 
earthly' kingdom,  but  celestial  and  angelic;  that  it  would  take  place  at 
the  end  ot  the  dispensation,  when  he,  coming  in  glory,  would  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  give  to  each  one  according  to  his  doings. 
The  emperor  recognised  their  innocence,  and  despised  their  simplicity, 
and  thereupon  dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  and  ceased  the  then 
existing  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

AUTHENTICITr  AND   DATE. 

Eusebius  tells  us,  that  though  not  recognised  by  some,  this  epistle 
was  read  in  the  service  of  most  churches;  a  very  sure  test  of  a  canon-' 
ical  book.  The  Muratorian  fragment  accepts  its  canonicity  at  Rome ; 
and  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  in  Africa.  After 
the  reception  of  the  epistle  in  such  distant  quarters,  one  is  inclined  to 
wonder  that  the  Peshito,  at  home,  did  not  contain  it;  yet  it  was  recog- 
nised by  Ephrem  Syrus,  the  greatest  light  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  the 
fourth  century.  Considering  its  brevity,  its  lateness,  nnc>  the  preju- 
dices arising,  as  Jerome  tells  us,  from  the  apparent  quotation  of  the 
hook  of  Enoch,  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the  book  is  very  decisive. 

From  this  early  non-recognition  of  the  book  in  Syria,  there  arises 
reason  of  doubt  whether  it  was  written  in  Palestine.  Yet  its  enti»'^ 
cliaracter  points  to  Asia  rather  than  to  Europe  or  Africa. 

The  date  we  think  to  be  later  than  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  ?ii- 
nemuch  as  a  state  of  things  predicted  in  Peter  as  future  is  vividly 
f.iinted  l)y  Jude  as  present.  Its  exhibition  of  the  facts  of  the -age,  and 
in  the  Church,  correspond  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  Epistles  of 
John.  The  heretics  are  in  the  Church,  or  pressing  hard  upon  it,  yet 
have  in  some  cases  seceded,  and  the  whole  are  more  or  less  separatists 
iu  spirit.  We  place  it,  then,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
fact  that  that  event  is  not  enumerated  among  the  examples  t)f  divine 
judgment  has  no  bearing,  since  Jude  quotes  none  but  the  most  ancient 
instances,  as  the  Exodus,  the  fallen  angels,  and  Sodom.     A  nuuib^\:  <n1 
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destructions  of  Jerasalem  had  since  taken  place,  with  captivities  and 
desolations;  but  none  of  them  is  mentioned.  Jude  deals  with  only  ex- 
amples of  the  most  archaic  character,  which  had  long  been  consecrated 
by  public  thought  as  established  monitions  from  God  for  all  ages. 

The  later  date  of  Jude  is,  we  think,  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Peter  predicts  the  errorists  as  future,  and  Jude  narrates  their 
present  existence.  Peter  gives  the  prophecy,  Jude  portrays  the  terri- 
ble fulfilment.  Dr.  Frederick  Gardiner,  in  his  scholarly  monograph  on 
Jude,  (Boston,  1856,)  takes  issue  with  this  view  of  the  tenses  of  the 
two  writers,  on  the  grounds  that  Peter's  are  not  "exclusively  future." 
"The  false  teachers  are  described  with  equal  clearness  as  already 
come."  But,  1.  While  Peter's  main  verbs  are  uniformly  future,  Jude's 
neoer  are,  but  are  past  or  present.  2.  In  fact,  Peter's  entire  descrip- 
tion is  of  a  future.  Even  while  he  uses  terms  in  the  present  tense 
which  are  descriptive  of  objects,  they  are  descriptive  of  objects  he  has 
declared  to  be  future.  His  expressions  of  time  are  like  this :  The  cor- 
ruptionists  will  in  due  time  come ;  and  their  actions  and  character  ar^of 
such  and  such  a  character.  It  is  never  once  said  nor  meant  that  they 
liate  come.  3.  Thus  in  ii,  1,  it  is  said,  ''There  %hall  te  false  teachers, 
denying^  etc. ;  where  surely  the  present  participle  does  not  vary  the 
future  of  the  verb.  And  this  applies  to.Peter's  Second  Epistle  through- 
out. On  the  contrary,  in  Jude  these  *'  men  "  have  ''^  crept  in  unawares." 
"These  »peak  evil  of  things  they  haow  not."  "These  a/re  spots,"  "ar< 
murmurers,"  "  their  mouth  speaheth,'^  St.  Jude  is  giving  a  sharp  sketch 
from  present  real  life.  His  objects  are  present^  both  in  place  and  time. 
Hence  he  is  vivid,  brief,  and  profoundly  impassioned.  And  this  self- 
consistency  of  Jude's  in  tenses,  goes  to  justify  us  in  saying,  that,  while 
Paul  to  thoiEphesian  eldera  and  to  Timothy,  and  Peter  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  his  Second  EjMstle,  predict  these  errorists,  Jude,  and  John  in  his 
Epistles  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Apocalypse,  describe  the  fulfilment. 

Both  Dr.  Gardiner  and  Alford  found  an  argument  for  the  posteriority 
of  Peter  on  his  greater  diffuseness.    The  brief  and  more  condensed  must, 
they  assume,  be  the  original ;  of  which  the  more  extended  must  be  an  ex- 
pansion. Why  not  assume  the  exact  reverse  ?  If  Peter  gave  a  full  predic- 
tion of  the  future  coming  of  the  corruptionists,  why  might  not  Jude  after- 
wards take  his  prediction,  and  by  a  few  bold  strokes — a  few  brief,  vivid^ 
pictures,  a  few  concentrated  denunciations — desciibe  accordantly,  and  of- 
ten in  similar  terms,  the  present  fulfilment  ?  A  condenser  may  just  as  eas- 
ily omit  somethings,  abbreviate  othei*s,  interspersing  now  and  then  a  few^ 
original  touches,  as  an  expander  performs  the  reverse  feat.     This  we  be- 
lieve Jude  has  done.     The  vivid,  graphic  conciseness  of  his  style,  whilo 
evidently  natural  to  his  genius,  are  rendered  still  more  graphic  by  the 
living  presence  of  the  characters  who  awaken  his  holy  indignation. 
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SPECIMEN  PARALLELISMS  BETWEEN   PETEH  AND  JUDE. 
SECOND  PETER.  JUDE. 

Chapter  ii,  1.  But  there  were  false       Verse  4.  For  there  are  certain  men 
prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of 
as  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation. 
you. 

4.  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  6.  And  tlie  angels  which  .kept  not 
that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
helL  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  habitation,  he  hatli  reserved  in  ever- 
dartjiess,  to  be  reserved  unto  judg-  lasting  chains  under  darkness  unto 
men  t ;  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

6.  And  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  T.  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  Gomorrah  into  ashes  condemned  and  the  cities  about  them,  in  like  man- 
theni  with  an  overthrow,  making  them  ner  giving  themselves  over  to  fornica- 
an  cnsample  unto  those  that  after  tlon,  aud  going  after  strange  flesh,  are 
should  live  ungodly ;  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 

vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

1 1.  Whereas  angels,  which  are  great-  9.  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when 
er  in  power  and  might,  bring  not  rail-  contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed 
ing  accusation  against  them  before  ihe  about  tlie  body  of  Moses,  durst  not 
Lord.  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation, 

but  said.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee. 

12.  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts  10.  But  these  speak  evil  of  those 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  things  which  they  know  not:  but 
evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand  what  they  know  naturally,  as  brute 
not;  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  beasts,  in  those  things  they  corrupt 
own  corruption;  themselves. 

13.  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes.        .  12.  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of 

cliarity  .  . .  clouds   they   are   without 
17.  These  are  wells  without  water,  water,  carried  about  of  winds ;  trees 
clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest;   whose  fruit  witherotli,  without  fruit, 
to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  re-  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots ; 
B«rved  for  ever.  13.  Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foam- 

ing out  their  own  shame;  wandering 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  for  ever. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  and  numerous  other  parallel  passages, 
induces  us  to  say,  that  if  Jude  be  the  earlier,  Peter  seems  to  have  copied 
him  very  unskilfully;  not  only  expanding,  but  often  omitting  many  of 
the  happiest  points,  and  weakening  nearly  all  he  imitates.  The  ad- 
ditioial  strokes  which  Jude  furnishes  are  often  master-strokes. 
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JUDE,  the  seiTant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  "brother  of  James, 
to  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God 
the  Father,  and  ''preserved  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  « called :  3  Mercy 
unto  you,  and  <*  peace,  and  love, 

a  Luke  6.  \<^ ;  Acts  1. 13. h  John  17. 11, 12, 15 ; 

1  Peter  I.  5. cRom.  1.  7. d\  Peter  1,  2; 

NOTES  ON  JUDE. 

1.  Jude — The  Hebrew  name  Judah 
of  the  Old  Testament  becomes,  in  the 
New,  tlie  Greek  Jvdas,  and  is  abbre- 
viated ill  l^^nglish  to  this  Jude.  In 
the  first  it  is  the  name  of  the  greatest  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs  and  of  tlie  twelve 
tribes ;  iu  tlio  second  it  is  dishonoured 
by  tlic  traitor  among  the  twelve ;  but  it 
is  again  made  illustrious  by  the  author 
of  this  remarkable  epistle.  Servant 
of  Jesus  Christ — Though  the  ma- 
ternal broil icr  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jude 
shrinks  with  reverent  modesty  from 
holding  fijrtli  that  relationsliip.  On  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  see  our  notes,  Matt, 
xii,  4G,  .\iii,  55,  and  Introduction  to 
Jamt'-s.  Brother  of  James — Touch- 
ing the  three  Jameses  of  the.  Grospels, 
see  our  note  on  Matt,  x,  3.  This  could 
be  no  other  than  the  third  James, 
resident  apijstle  or  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  author  of  the  epistle.  Hence 
we  have  two  epistles  from  two  mater- 
nal brothers  of  Jesus.  To  them — Our 
Jude  addresses  this  epistle  to  the 
whole  Church  of  the  sanctified.  His 
descriptive  title  of  that  holy  body  is 
marked  by  his  terseness  of  style,  and 
may  thus  be  literally  translated:  To 
tJioae  in  God  tlie  Father  beloved,  and  by 
Jesus  ChHst  preserved,  and  [by  the  Holy 
Spirit]  caUecL  We  supply  "by  the 
Holy  Spirit"  beciiuse  the  trinal  clauses 
indicate  the  trinal  work  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity.  Sanctified, 
or  made  )u>ly^  is  here,  in  a  degree, 


be  multiplied.  3  Beloved,  whe 
I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unt 
you  •©£  the  common  salvation,  i 
was  needful  for  me  to  write  un 
to  you,  and  exhort  you  that  ^yi 
should  earnestly  conteud  for  th- 

2  Peter  1.  2. « Titus  1.  4. ^/Phil.  1. 

1  Tim.  1. 18;  6. 12;  2  Tim.  L  13;  4.  7. 


affirmed  of  all  true  Christians.    Th 
are  preserved,  not  Uke  inanimate  o 
jects,  physically  and  absolutely,  but 
free  agents,  conditionally  upon  th 
consenting  to  be  preserved. 


— With  an  obeyed,  and  so  a  pernian^^ 
caUing,     Note  on  1  Cor.  i,  I;  vii, 

3.  Beloved — Thus  far  the  addre^^s, 
now  commences  the  opening  of  ti«^e 
subject.  Note  3  John  1,  2.    Qave 
diligence — Rather,  inaJdng  to  fny< 
all  earnestness.     The  earnestness 
awakened  by  alarm  at  the  inroads  of 
errorists.    Common  salvation — \ 

gospel  salvation,  which  was  co: 

to  the  whole  Christian  republic,  an 
threatened  by  a  common  danger, 
was  needful — Literally,  Ihad  a 
sity;  a  necessity  to  do  what,  witho 
necessity^  he  would  not  advise,  n; 


it 


to  contend.    There  are  blessed  tiz=raet 
for  peace,  but  now  comes  the  pres^^^ure 

of  contest    Earnestly  contend ^ 

term  borrowed  from  the  palestric 
tests,  yet  also  used  of  real  bat' 
This  spiritual  contest,  now  at 
required  not  merely  quiet   Chtii 
life,  but  a  bold  maintenance  of  CI 
ian  truth  and  morals,  a  refutation 
rebuke  of  error  and  sin,  and  a 
trusion  of  the  heretical  transgres 

from  the  Church  of  God.    The  fid ■— 

Tlie  system  of  doctrines  and  im       m  nnil" 
Once — That  is,  once  for  all;  exclc^ 
all  additions,  diminutions,  and  m^ 
cations;   and  especially  such 
sions  as  now  tlureatened  to  misl< 
destroy  the  Chorch. 
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faith  which  was  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints.  4  '  For  there  are 
certain  men  crept  in  unawares, 
■»  who  were  before  of  oUl  ordained 
Xo  this  condemnation,  ungodly 
men,   'turning  ^the  grace  of  our 

^GaL  2.  4:  2  Peter  2.  1. hKom,  9.  21«  22; 

1  Peter  2.  8. i  2  Pet  2. 10.  

€.^iristian8,*  especially  the  sanctified 
ol  verse  1. 

4-  for  —  Reason  for  this  burst  of 
alarm.  Certain  men — ^Not,  apparent- 
ly, as  yet  a  solid  body,  but  a  lan^e 
number  of  individual  leaders  scattered 
throughout  the  Church  of  Jude's  sec- 
tion. Crept  in  unawares — Whose 
demoralizing  teachings  had  circulated 
from  the  time  of  Simon  Magus  among 
the  population  outside  of  the  Church. 
Their  dogm^is  had  streaked  obscurely 
through  the  general  atmosphere.  But 
now,  To  I  their  propagators  have  dis- 
closed themselves  in  various  quarters 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  itself. 
Ordained  —  Fore-written  or  pre-de- 
scribed;  that  is,  in  the  predictions  of 
the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  and  in 
the  evil  types  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Cain,  Balaam,  and  Korah,  verse  11. 
Thus  the  ancient  Greek  commentator, 
Theophylact,  pertinently  says:  "He 
calls  them  fare-written  because  Peter 
and  Paul  had  said  concerning  tliem 
that  in  the  last  times  such  deceivers" 
should  come.  The  Greek  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  classics  to  signify 
the  publicly  placarding  the  threatened 
death  of  a  doomed  individuaL  In  this 
manner  Sylla.  the  Boman  consul,  pub- 
licly advertised  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  intended  to  execute.  So  the 
prophecies  quoted  by  Jude  were  an 
advertisement  that  all  those  persons 
whose  diaracters  suited  the  prophetic 
descriptions  were  by  tliose  same  proph- 
ecies advertised  for  death.  This  con- 
demnation—  The  condemnation  de- 
scribed in  this  epistle.  Alf ord  remarks, 
"It  may  be  observed  that  the  ultra- 
predestinarians,  Beza  and  Calvin,  find, 
as  we  miglit  expect,  strong  defence  for 
their  views  in  their  interpretation  here. 
Beza,  indeed,  gathers  from  this  place 
that  *thi8  eternal  decree  of  God  com- 
prehends not  only  the  event,  but  espec- 


God  into  lasciviousncss,  and  *  de- 
nying the  only  Lord  God,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  5  I  will  there- 
fore put  you  in  remembrance, 
though  ye  once  knew  this,  how 
that  "the  Lord,  having  saved  the 

*  Titus  2.  U:   Heb.  12.  15. /Titus  1.  16; 

a  Peter  2. 1 ;  1  John  2.  22. ml  Cor.  10.  ft. 

ially  the  persons  themselves.*"  Into 
lasciviousness — Making  Christianity 
subservient  to  sexual  lusts.  This 
trait  identifies  them  with  the  Nicolai- 
tans.  Iiord — Greek  dcffTrorj/f,  despotes, 
whence  our  word  despot  God — This 
word  is  rejected  by  the  best  critics  as 
a  spurious  reading.  It  then  becomes  a 
question  whether  Grod  or  Christ  is  here 
designated.  The  word  despotea  desig- 
nates God  in  Rev.  vi,  10,  and  Acts  iv,  24; 
Luke  ii,  29.  But  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  2  Peter  ii,  1,  it  designates 
Christ.  By  the  usually  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  article  the  render- 
ing would  be  denying  ova'  only  Master 
and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  seems 
the  more  probable  sense,  as  the  heretics 
did  not  so  much  reject  the  true  Grod  as 
the  true  Christ 

5.  Put  you  in  remembrance — 
Parallel  to  2  Peter  iii,  1,  "I  stir  up 
your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remem- 
brance." Once — For  all  knew,  by 
their  early  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  The  well-known  trutlis 
had  long  slumbered  in  their  memories, 
but  must  now  be  aroused  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  their  fulfilment.  Jude  now 
gives  a  triad  of  similar  cases  of  guilt, 
followed  by  condign  punishment,  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures. 
First  Exajiple. — TJie  Israelite  people. 
The  I«ord — Here  we  are  surprised  by 
the  fact  disclosed  to  us  by  modem 
scholarship,  that  the  true  reading  is 
doubtless  not  I«ord,  but  Jesus.  Some- 
what similarly  we  have  the  unexpected 
Christ  in  1  Cor.  x,  2-4,  and  Heb.  x, 
28-31.  Yet  Jesus  here  is  tlie  more  sur- 
prising as  it  is  the  more  purely  human 
name  of  the  I«ord  than  Christ.  Some 
would  read  Joshua,  of  which  Jesus  is 
tlie  Greek  form,  as  in  Heb.  iv,  8 ;  but 
Joshua  did  not  save  and  then  destroy 
the  people.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
conclusioii  that  Xo  3\\<\fe,  XJmv  \s«.\.^\\iS!\ 
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people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
afterwani  "destroyed  them  that 
believed  not.  6  And  *the  angels 
which  kept  not  their  'first  es- 
tate, but  left  their  own  habitation, 

nNum.  14.  29,87:  26.  64:  Psa.  106.  26:  Heb.8. 
17, 19. o  John  8.  44. 1  Or,  prinoipcUUv, 

brother  of  Jesus,  Jesus  was  Jehovah. 
Destrc3yedthem — ^For  sins,  and  espec- 
ially lusts.  From  the  Phenicians  or 
Ganaanites  came  the  rites  of  Ashtoreth, 
in  which  courtezans  were  the  priest- 
esses, houses  of  license  were  the 
temples,  obscene  images  were  the  idols, 
and  debauchery  was  the  worship. 
Against  tliis  fulness  of  iniquity  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah  was  arrayed,  and  when 
Israel  apostatized  thereto  Jehovah  de- 
stroyed him.  Believed  not — Ad- 
hered not  to  the  pure  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, but  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
idolatrous  lust. 

6.  Second  Example. — ThefaUen  an- 
'gels.  Which  kept  not  their  first  es- 
tate— The  fall  of  Satan  is  implied  in 
the  words  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
John  viii,  44,  that  Satan  "  abode  not 
in  the  truth,"  and  it  is  symbolically  pre- 
dicted by  him  in  Luke  x,  18,  (where 
see  note.)  It  seems  shadowed  also  in 
Rev.  ix,  1 ;  xii,  3-17.  And  these  carry 
us  back  by  analogy  to  Isaiah  xiv,  12 : 

"  How  art  tliou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning! 
How  art  thou  cnt  down  to  the  ground      • 
Which  didst  wealsen  the  nations  I  ** 

Here  the  downfall  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  is  described  as  the  falling  of 
Lucifer,  (light-bearer,)  or  the  morning 
star,  in  colourings  so  similar,  that  if 
we  suppose  the  writer  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Satan  it 
would  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  that 
event  And  so  Byron  addressed  Na- 
poleon in  similar  allusive  terms; —    . 

*' Since  he  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  gud  nor  man  hath  &llen  so  tur.''* 

But  nowhere  in  Scripture  is  this  faU 
so  distinctly  described  as  here.  The 
wars  of  tlio  Titans  against  the  gods, 
and  their  being  cast  down  by  Jupiter 
to  Tartarus,  furnished  by  Greek  my- 
thology, seems  to  bo  the  Gentile  side 
of  t]ie  history.  Their  first  estate 
ivas  their  primitive  angeUc  dignity  m 


Phe  hath  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains  under  darkness  ^unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  7  Even 
{18  'Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
the  cities  about  them,  in  like  man- 


j>  2  Peter  2. 4. g  Rer.  SOL  10,- 

Dent^  28.23:  2  Peter  2. 6. 


-rCkiulSLM; 


the  regions  of  celestial  light, 
their  own  habitation — Abandonee^ 
their  princely  residences,  their  divine 
ly  assigned  sphere,  in  undutiful  rebell- 
ion.    Hath   reserved  —  Instead  o:. 
annihilating  thenu     In  everlaatini 
chains — Not  literally  metallic  ohaini 
but  Umitations  fixed  upon  them  by  d 
vine  power,  excluding  from  the 
gions  of  glory,  and  fastening  the: 
in  the  regions  of  lower  shade, 
notes  on  £ph.  iv,  10. 
Murkiness,  deepening  in  descendi^^:;}^ 
density.    They  are  under  this  dar^^"^^ 
ness  because  it  overlies  them,  a^^rmnd 
though  it  excludes  them  not  from  ^2e 
atmosphere  of  this  earth,  so  but  tB.:^at 
they  may  roam  among  men,  they  a=%re 
bound  down  to  this  lower  stratrnja^m. 
As  they  left  their  own  residence     in 
light  God  has  assigned  them  anot^lier 
residence  in   darlmess.    The  jcm^^g' 
ment  of  the  great  day — ^The  Gre^^  is 
without    the    definite    article:    usLsito 
Judgment  of  great  day;  perhaps    be- 
cause the  day  became  more  doQLixiite 
after  man  became  subjected  to     ^hat 
same  day  of  Judgment ;  just  a^     the 
final  gehenna  was  "  prepared  fo^  the 
devil  and  his  angels,**  Matt  xxv,   41; 
whore  see  note.    And  so  the  de-MJOons 
of  Matt  viii,  24,  feared  that  Jesu^  bad 
come  to  torment  them  be/ore  Itte  t-a^J^e. 
7.  Thibd   Example.  —  Sodom    and 
Gomorrah,     Even  as — Rather,  Aw 
thai^  to  correspond  with  how  tliat  in 
verse  5,  and  depend  on  put  you  in 
remembrance.    Iiike  manner — ii- 
ford  and  many  earlier  commentators  re- 
fer like  to  the  angels  of  the  prenoci 
verse,  and  make  the  likeness  consist  in 
following  strange  flesh,  so  tliat  Jude 
is  held  to  sustain  the  ancient  legendi 
that  the  angels  contaminated  them* 
selves  with  females  of  the  human  raoa 
But  unquestionably  the  like  refers  to 
the  certain  men  of  verse  4.  To  this  is 
\  "^^IkB  Toasmst  oatioa^^nds  the  liktwiK 
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ner  g'wmg  themselves  over  to  for- 
nication, and  going  after  '  strange 
flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example, 
BufieriDg  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire.     8  "Likewise  also  these j^^^% 

2  Greek,  oth&r.  — «  2  Peter  8. 10. 

of  next  verse,  containing  the  reference 
tc    the  same  men.    Strange  flesh — 
liiterally,  other  flesh;  other  than  the 
"  natural  use  "  of  Rom.  i,  27,  implying 
the  crime  which  has  received  its  name 
from  Sodom.  Are  set  forth — Literally, 
K&  forth;  lie  before  our  eyes,  both  on 
the  face  of  the  record  and  on  the  earth's 
surface.       Example  —  Literally,    a 
showing  of  eternal  fire^  suffering  punish- 
ment   The  fires  of  ages  on  these  plains 
are  an  illustration  of  eternal  fire;  as 
if   the  bituminous  fires  of  the  Dead 
Sea  were  a  visible  counterpart  of  the 
invisible    fires    of    gehenna.        The 
**  slime-pits  "  of  "  the  valley  of  Siddim  " 
are  recorded  by  successive  writers  as 
burning  for  centuries.    In  Deut.  xxix, 
23,  they  are  described  as  *^  brimstone, 
and  salt,  and  burning.'*    Zephaniah  ii,  9, 
describes  them  as  "the  breeding  of 
nettles,  and  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual 
desolation."    And  in  the  Apocrypha, 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  says,  that  "  even 
to  this  day  the  waste  land  that  smok- 
eth  is  a  testimony.'*    Even   so   near 
Jude's  time  Philo  says,  "  The  memori- 
als of  that  terrible  destruction  yet  re- 
main; and  ruins  are  shown  in  Syria 
mixed  with   ashes,   smoke,   sulphur, 
and   slight   flames   still    occasionally 
playing  about,  as  in  the  remains  of  a 
conflagration.    Josephus  says,  that  in 
his  own  time  "  the  remains  of  a  fire, 
sent  down  from  God,  are  yet  visible." 
Judd,  as  we  understand  him,  views 
the  material  of  a  perpetual  fire  as  a 
visible  image  of  the  fires  of  eternal 
retribution. 

8.  Dreamers — So  called  for  the 
visionary  speculations  out  of  which 
their  profiigate  and  fantastic  systems 
were  formed.  These  visions  produced 
vices  of  the  three  following  classes. 
Defile  the  flesh— Yielding  themselves, 
under  a  pseudo-religious  sanction,  to 
gluttony,  debauchery,  and  unnatural 
lust.  Despise  —  Literally,  abolish, 
make  nothing  o^  dominion,  lordship, 


dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise 
dominion,  and  *  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities. 9  Yet  "Michael  the  arch- 
angel, when  contending  with  the 
devil  he  disputed  about  the  body 

tExod.  aa.  28. u Dan.  10. 1»;  12. 1 ;  Rer.  12.  7. 

authority,  human  or  divine,  civil  3!  ec- 
clesiastical. Speak  evil  of— Literally, 
blasph^eme.  Dignities — ^Literally,  glo- 
ries. The  sensualist's  brutal  eyes  de- 
grade every  noble  thing  they  look  upon. 
Every  thing  glorious  they  would  bring 
down  to  their  own  level.  And  espec-  . 
ially  when  they  would  sanctify  a  flagi- 
tious practice  with  a  demoralized  theo- 
ry, all  high  and  low  are  reversed  and 
subverted.  Legitimate  lordship  they 
repudiate,  and  all  glories  and  sancti* 
ties  of  earth  and  heaven  they  flaunt 
and  blaspheme  with  terms  and  phrases 
borrowed  from  their  own  obscene  vo- 
cabulary. 

9.  Michael — ^Whence  Jude  quotes 
this  instance  is  not  clearly  known. 
Origen  says,  it  is  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  book  entitled  "Ascension  of 
Moses ;  *'  but  the  passage  as  specified 
by  him  is  not  the  same  with  this 
of  Jude.  The  old  Greek  commenta- 
tor (Ecumenius  says,  "  It  is  said  that 
Michael,  the  archangel,  heaped  on  dust 
at  his  burial,  but  the  devil,  not  agree- 
ing to  it,  brought  a  charge  against 
him  of  the  killing  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  as  on  that  account  not  worthy  an 
honourable  buriaL"  This  the  commen- 
tator derived  from  a  source  not  at 
present  known.  Alford  quotes  a 
Greek  passage  from  the  Catena  to  the 
following  effect:  "When  Michael 
brought  Moses  into  the  mount  where 
our  Lord  was  transfigured,  then  the 
devil  said  that  God  had  perjured  him- 
self. In  bringing  him  where  he  had  sworn 
he  should  never  come,"  namely,  into 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Dr.  Gardiner 
has  a  plausible  conjecture,  which  is 
in  some  degree  sustained  by  this  refer- 
ence to  the  transfiguration.  In  that 
scene  Moses  appears  in  his  resurrec- 
tion body,  and  according  to  Deut  xxxiv, 
5,  6,  the  place  of  his  tomb  was  never 
known.  Moses,  then,  like  the  trans- 
figured Elijah,  was  really  not  buried^ 
but  cot^tcsSXy  ^^'Sis^^«^^  ^xv^^'^'^^Miik 
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of  Moses,  ^  durst  not  bring  against 


«  2  Peter 


contest  which  took  pluce  between 
Michael  and  Satan  was  whether  Mo- 
ses was  worthy,  instead  of  a  buricU^  of 
a  translation.  It  may  then  have  been 
a  judicial  contest,  as  in  a  case  of  can- 
onization; in  wliich  Satan  was  the 
prosecutor,  and  Michael  the  advocate, 
of  Moses ;  and  tlie  issue  was,  whether 
Moses  should  have  a  grave  or  an  as- 
cension. The  transfiguration,  where 
Moses  appears  with  glorified  body, 
shows  that  Michael  was  victorious. 

Michael  is  a  name  which  does  not 
appear  in  Scripture  until  after  the  cap- 
tivity, namely,  in  Dan.  xii,  1,  where  he 
stands  as  the  champion  and  guardian- 
angel  of  Israel  See  note,  Matt,  i,  20. 
The  word  archangel  appears  but  once 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  1  Thess.  iv,  16, 
"The  Lord  himself  shall  descend... with 
the  voice  of  the  (rather,  an)  archangel" 
The  pre-eminence  of  certain  angels  is 
implied  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit,  where  Raphael  specifies  himself 
as  "one  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One."  As  champion 
of  the  Church  Michael  is  here,  as  in  the 
Apocalypse,  at  issue  with  Satan,  the 
*'  arcliangel  ruined,"  who  is  mentioned 
by  Jesus  as  "  the  devil "  with  "  liis  an- 
gels." Durst  not — Had  not  the  daring. 
Huther  says,  "  From  reverence  for  the 
original  glory  of  the  devil; "  Fronmiiller 
retorts,  "  Better,  from  profound  dread 
of  the  majesty  of  God."  Both  seem  to 
•  bo  correct ;  for  it  was  probably  a  judic- 
ial scene  before  Grod.  As  in  Job,  Satan 
appears  in  his  official  state  as  prosecu- 
tor, and  a  forensic  courtesy  before  that 
tribunal  of  God  himself  is  due  even  to 
tliat  bad  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  di- 
vine Judge.  A  railing  accusation — 
An  "abusing  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney" 
is  said  to  be  the  final  resort  of  the  other 
party's  pettifogger  when  the  facts  are 
hard  upou  his  client  It  was  not  Satan 
who  was  on  trial,  but  Moses;  and,  there- 
fore, Michael  need  not  make  irrelevant 
allusion  to  the  opposing  counsel's  un- 
fortimato  autoccdciits.  Rebuke  thee 
— Aa  ho  did  Satan  in  the  previous  caa© 


him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,      ^ 


ilL 


of  Job,  acquitting  the  accused  and  non-< 
suiting  the  accuser.     Similar  are  the 
words  of  the  angel  to  Satan  in  Zech. 


ill,  1>3,  where  the  arch  accuser  is  proE 
ecuting  God's  high-priest.  Whethc 
the  document  which  Jude  quotes 
history  or  prose-poem,  the  archangel'f 
language  repeated  the  words  of  ~ 
riah's  angeL  Nor  does  the  historican«^ 
character  of  the  document  make  im^^c:^ 
portant  difference,  for  the  modem  puL^^^^ 
pit  could  as  properly  elucidate  a  moi 
principle  from  MUton  «8  from  Macaulaj 
When  it  is  said  that  "  Jude  quoted 
apochryphai  document,"  it  must  be 
membered  that  apochryphal  means  he — 
simply  the  uninspired  Uterature  of 
Hebrew  Church.  And  if  the 
quoted  was  an  imaginative  producti< 
its  author  wrote  more  wisely 
more  worthily  of  quotation  than 
ton,  who  makes  even  the  angels  rot 
"  scorn  for  scorn."  Whether  we  h^ 
the  Satanic  scene  in  Job  to  be  hist^^vcDiy 
or  poetry,  it  is  equally  suitable  for^  in- 
struction. 

But  are  we  to  treat  Satan  v^i^th 
courtesy?  We  reply,  that  there  ^s  a 
deep  moral  wisdom  in  the  inn  p^  iiii, 
"Give  even  the  devil  his  due."  Be- 

spect  is  due  to  dignity,  to  positio^Er~3,  to 
any  excellence  even  in  the  worst  (^  Jiar- 
acter.  And  courtesy  is  due  to  the  \^^^  orst 
who  is  in  the  performance  of  a        dig- 
nified office.    And  tliis,  neverth^Jiesa^ 
does  not  silence  the  voice  of  morga  1  i^  . 
buke.     When  the  dignitary  putas  oS 
his  dignity  and  becomes  a  buffo<:>iit  a 
criminal,  a  culprit,  there  is  a  suit^ii/e 
treatment  for  him  as  a  buffooii,  a 
criminal,  a  culprit     Dignified  c^ovrtr 
know  how  to  treat  a  criminal    "^tt 
due  respect  and  self-respect.    Wiei 
moral  severity  arraigns  the  guQiyi  h 
the  true  spirit  either  of  reforming  or  of 
condemning  for  the  warning  of  others^ 
or  for  the  public  good,  the  plainesl 
"Kords  of   human   language  may  be 
sometimes  justifiably  used.     Of  tha 
truth,  this  very  fragment  of  Judo'8  ii 
a   rare  example.     And  wl:/*n  Jeau* 
arraigned  Satan,  (John  viii,  44,)  truth 
\  vuivi  lY^YvXj^QM'&weas  took  precedenoe  U 
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''The  Lord  rcl»uke  thee.  lO  *But 
these  speak  evil  of  those  things 
which  they  know  not:  but  what 
"tJiey  know  naturally,  as  brute 
l>easts,  in  those  things  they  cor- 
rupt themselves.      11   Woe  unto 

itfZeoh.  8.  2. — 0  2  Peter  3. 12. y  Gen.  4. 5 ; 

1  John  3. 12. 

courtesy.    Preachers  of  the  present 
^ay  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  passage. 
Ht  is  a  noble  text  in  behalf  of  courtesy 
and   moral  rectitude  in  our  forensic 
and  ju  Ucial  chambers,  in  our  legisla- 
tive and  congressional  halls,  in  our 
editorial  coluinns.   While  just  arraign- 
ments of  official  corruption  are  all- 
important  and  must  never  be  effemi- 
nated, our  courts  are  at  the  present  day 
degraded  by  discourtesy,  our  senators 
bandy   epithets  suggestive  of  "hon- 
ourable satisfaction,"  and  our  news- 
papers run  riot  in  partisan  detraction. 
Said  the  Irish  orator,  Grattan,  "The 
gentleman  cannot  be  severe  without 
being  unparliamentary;   I  will  show 
him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary 
too."    At  the  present  day  a  great  pub- 
lic problem  is  how  to  state  unflinching 
truth  without  extenuating,  or  setting 
down  aught  in  malice. 

10.  And  now  comes  a  most  cutting 
antithesis.  Of  the  dignities  and  glo- 
ries above  them  they  know  not,  and 
such  they  hold  in  contempt;  but  tlie 
sensual  animalities  below  them  they 
do,  like  brutes,  naturally  understand, 
and  with  those  they  are  in  deep  sym- 
pathy. These — The  finger  of  apostolic 
rebuke  pointing  at  them.  They  know 

.not — In  their  animality  they  ignore 
the  pure  God  above  them,  the  glories 
of  tlie  heavenly  world,  the  moral  gov- 
ernmental order  on  earth,  which  faintly 
copies  the  government  of  God.  These 
they  appreciate  not,  and  deny  their 
existence,  or  mention  them  only  with 
ridicule.  What  they  know — From 
the  fleshly  impulses  within.  As  brute 
beasts — Just  as  animals  understand 
the  dictates  of  their  sexual  and  sensual 
nature.  Corrupt  themselves — Sink- 
ing both  their  intellectual  and  bodily 
systems  into  debasement,  disease,  and 
death,  temporal  and  eternal. 

11.  The  three  types  united  in  these 


them!  for  they  liave  gone  in  the 
way  J' of  Cain,  and  *ran  greedily 
after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  re- 
ward, and  perished  'in  the  gain- 
saying of  Korah.  12  "These  are 
spots  in  your  *  feasts  of  charity, 

»  Num.  S2.  7. 21 ;  2  Pet.  2. 15. a  Num.  16. 1,  kc. 

52  Pet.  2. 18.— <;1  Cor.  11.  21. 

men  are  Cain,  Balaam,  and  Eorah. 

The  character,  career,  and  final  destiny 
of  the  three  may  be  thus  presented; 
Cain — godlossness,  fraternal  murder, 
life  under  divine  curse;  Balaam — li- 
centiousness, bribetaking,  slaughter  in 
battle;  Eorah — ambition,  schismatic 
sedition,  sudden  consignment  to  lower 
hades.  Woe  unto  them — The  menace 
of  their  final  destiny  is,  like  Cain,  to 
be  God-cursed ;  like  Balaam,  fated  to 
slaughter;  like  Eorah,  bound  for 
hades.  The  three  verbs  are  in  climax. 
Ran  greedily,  is,  litenUly,  Viey  were 
poured  out  in  that  direction,  like  a 
stream  or  torrent.  The  climax  then  is, 
ikey  went,  Giey  were  poured,  tJiej/ perished. 
They  imitated  Cain  in  taking  a  mad 
career ;  like  Balaam,  they  rushed  head- 
long into  licentious  infamy  for  gain ; 
like  Korah,  they  rebelled  against  aU 
holy  authority  and  went  down  to  the 
depths  of  death. 

The  comparison  to  Gain  here,  as  in 
I  John  iii,  12-15,  does  not  affirm  that 
these  men  were  addicted  to  assassi- 
nation, but  indicates  that  murderous 
hatred  of  the  brethren  which  John  typ- 
ifies in  these  same  characters  by  the 
character  of  Cain.  In  regard  to  Ba- 
laam, consult  our  note  on  Rev.  ii,  14. 
The  contradiction  of  Eorah,  expressed 
in  verse  8  by  despise  dominion,  and 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  expresses  the 
churchly  turbulence  and  sedition  ct 
these  men.  Fraternal  hate,  mercenary 
licentiousness,  and  rebellion  against 
the  Christian  body  and  government,  are 
mainly  the  crimes  charged. 

12.  In  the  next  two  verses  St  Judo 
ranges  through  nature,  through  earth, 
sea,  and  sky,  for  images  of  reprobation 
for  the  sensualistic  heretics.  Hocks, 
clouds,  trees,  waves,  and  stars  are 
collected  in  expressive  disorder  of  suc- 
cession, to  image  their  disorderly 
existence. 
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when  they  feast  with  you,  feeding 
themselves  without  fear.'  ^^ clouds 
they  are  without  water,  •carried 
about  of  winds;  trees  whose  fruit 


crProv.2S.l4:2Pet.2.13.- 


Eph.4.14. 


Spots — Rather,  rocks;  ihat  is,  con- 
cealed peaks  or  breakers  on  which 
ships  are  liable  to  wreck.  The  calm, 
sweet  sea,  under  whose  surface  these 
treacherous  wreckers  were  lurking, 
were  the  feasts  of  charity,  the  agapcB 
or  love-feasts  of  the  primitive  Church. 
These  were  banquets  after  the  Lord's 
supper,  intended  to  promote  social 
fraternity  in  the  Church,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  charitable  meal  fot  the  indi- 
gent, who  were  invited  to  partake. 
Wesley's  institution  of  love-feast  was 
a  revival  of  only  the  first  of  these 
purposes.  Strange  to  say,  these  social 
and  charitable  meals  could  be  kept  pure 
neither  from  gluttony  nor  licentious- 
ness, and  for  that  reason  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Church  and  prohibited 
by  her  authorities.  We  hope  it  is  a 
proof  of  modern  improved  morality 
that  no  such  facts,  at  our  Sabbath- 
school  excursions,  picnics,  and  other 
CHiristian  socialities,  have  given  pain 
to  the  Church.  Feast .  .  .  fear  — 
Perhaps  a  better  rendering  would  be  : 
Carousing  with,  you  without  fear,  pro- 
viding for  themselves.  Even  at  a  sacred 
feast  they  had  no  fear  to  indulge  in 
excess  and  license.  And  by  their 
seductions  they  were  as  rocks  under 
surface,  dangerous  to  the  unsuspecting 
mariners.  Clouds — ^Which  in  a  dry 
region  are  a  sweet  promise  of  a  falling 
shower ;  and  these  for  awhile  seemed 
rich  with  refreshing  spirituaUty  and 
benefaction  to  the  Church.  But,  alas  I 
they  were  waterless,  with  no  reviving 
or  fertilizing  store  in  their  bosom,  and 
soon  they  are  seen  to  be  the  image  of 
fickleness  and  worthlessness,  being  the 
sport  of  the  varying  winds.  Trees — 
Once  fruitful,  but  now  autumnal  and 
stripped  of  fruit  The  phrase,  whose 
fruit  withereth,  simply  signifies  om- 
tumnal,  and  so  bare  of  fruit  and  leaves. 
Twice  dead — ^De  Wette  understands 
doubly-dead  to  be  simply  intensive,  ut- 
teriy  dead.    Alford  and  others,  dead, 

'   '"  Autumnal  fruitlessnesa,  tiieVr 


withereth,  withoat  fruit,  twice 
dead,  'plucked  up  by  the  roots; 
13  'Raging  waves  of  the  sea, 
'^foaming  out  their  own   shame; 


/Matt  IS.  13.- 


Isa.  57.  90. h  PhiL  8.  19l 


annual  fruit-bearing  energy  being  ex- 
pended; and,  secondly,  £»ad  by  the 
subsequent  extinction  of  all  vitality. 
This  describes,  we  may  admit,  doubly 
dead  trees,  but  shows  not  the  corre* 
spondent  double  death  in  the  men  typi- 
fied by  the  trees.    On  the  otLer  hand, 
Stier  and  Wordsworth  find  the  twice 
dead  solely  in  the  men,  namely,  in  their 
original  death  by  unregeneracy,  and  a 
second  death  after  conversion  by  apos- 
tasy. This  must  find  its  correspondence 
in  the  trees  in  their  original  fruit- 
lessness  previous  to  the  bearing,  and 
a  cessation  of  bearing  by  the  cessation 
of  life.    We  doubt  whe&er  a  return 
De  Wette's  interpretation  is  not  best. 
Plucked  up  by  the  roots — ^A  single 
word,  uprooted;  or,  as  the  Greek,  mor^ 
expressively,  out-rooted.    By  the  Greelcr 
aorist  all  these  verbs  contemplate  tho 
operations  from  the  standpoint  of  tim^ 
after  their  completion.   See  note,  Bom. 
viii,  5 ;  V,  13.     It  is  as  if  at  the  con- 
summation of   the  whole    ruin   our 
apostle's  pen  describes  things  as  past. 
Plucked  up— Bent  from  the  Church, 
and,  their  probation  being  dosed,  vir- 
tually or  really,  wrenched  from  life ;  no 
longer  cumberers  of  the  ground.    Their 
future  and  final  fate  predicted  as  a 
past  fact 

13.  Raging  waves — Savage,  as  if 
alive,  full  of  furious  purpose  and 
power.  Their  own  shame— The  plural 
shames.  The  image,  like  that  of  Isaiah, 
"  casting  up  mire  and  dirt ;"  the  ehames 
being  their  own  brutal  dogmas  and  feel* 
ings  flung  forth  in  shameless  words. 
Wandexing  stars — ^Unknown  to  mod- 
ern astronomy,  but  too  well  known 
in  botli  ancient  and  modem  moral  ex- 
perience. They  are  neither  comets  nor 
shooting  stars;  but  ocularly  meteors, 
conceptually,  stars  swinging  from  their 
positions,  drifting  from  tlieir  orbits, 
and  lawlessly  wandering  in  space. 
These  errorists, .  probably,  once  had 
position  and  orbits,  but  are  veering 
\taiXX^Qi  ^liii  tafther  from  tiie  light 
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wandering  stars,  'to  whom  is  re- 
served the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.  14  And  Enoch  also, 
*^the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophe- 
sied of  these,  saying.  Behold,  '  the 
Xiord  Cometh  with  ten  thousand  of 

4  2  Peter  3. 17. k  Gen.  6. 18. 1  Deut.  83. 3 ; 

Pan.  7.  10;  Zech.  14.  5;  Matt.  *J5.  31;  2  Thess. 

Slackness  of  darkness — ^An  intenser 
expression  in  the  English  than  the 
original.   Substitute  in  place  of  black- 
ness, murkinesSj  gloom.    But  Gardiner 
remarks,  that  the  former  of  these  two 
terms   *'is  a  Homeric  word  for  the 
darkness  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  is 
even  put  for  the  world  itself  of  future 
-woe."    As  the  meteoric  star  concep- 
tuallj  loses  itself  in  distant  and  hope- 
less darkness,  so  these  living  wan- 
derers will  drift  into  a  retumless  des- 
tiny of  ruin. 

14.  Prophesied — This  word  stands, 
in  the  (xreek,  with  its  particle  hut^  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence ;  the  place  of 
emphasis.  The  emphasis  implies  that 
not  only  were  these  characters  typified 
by  the  above-named  very  ancient  ex- 
amples, Jmt  they  were  prophesied  of 
by  a  most  ancient  holy  seer.  Also,  in 
the  EngUsh,  seems  by  its  position  to 
mean  that  Enoch,  in  addition  to  others^ 
so  prophesied;  whereas  it  really 
means,  that  prophecy  was  by  him  added 
to  the  above  types.  Bead,  Bui  prophe- 
sied, also,  in  regard  to  these,  Vie  seventh 
one  from  Adcm,  Enoch,  Seventh — 
Including  both  Adam  and  Enoch, 
there  were  seven  persons  in  line. 
There  is  a  week,  usually  of  days ;  also 
sometimes,  a  week  of  tlungs ;  and  here, 
a  week  of  persons,  with  holy  Enoch, 
for  its  holy  sabbath.  "The  number 
seven  was  esteemed,  in  the  ancient 
world,  as  an  important  signature  point- 
ing to  the  sacred  and  mystery.  The 
fact  that  after  sin  and  death  had  freely 
exerted  their  unhappy  power  during 
the  first  six  generations,  in  the  seventh 
generation  mankindappeared  in  the  per- 
son <A  one  man  ui  a  state  of  high  com- 
pleteness and  blessed  freedom  from 
death,  has  a  kind  of  prophetico-sym- 
bolical  significance,  and  intimates  that 
mankind  in  general,  after  having  fully 
completed  its  course  and  fought  its  bat> 


his  saints,  15  To  execute  judg* 
ment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 
that  are  ungodly  among  theih  of 
all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they 
have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all 
their  "hard  speeches  which  ungod- 


1.7;  Rev.  1.7.- 
94.4:  MaL3.ia. 


1  Sam.  S. 8:  Psalm  81. 18; 


tie  under  the  oppression  of  sin  and 
death,  through  six  long  world-periods, 
shall  appear  in  the  seventh  world- 
period  in  a  state  of  high  completeness, 
in  a  more  divine  life  and  more  blessed 
freedom  from  death.  The  seventh 
world-period  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  To  Adam,  the  first,  was 
revealed  and  promised  the  appearance 
and  advent  of  the  Lord,  as  a  Helper 
and  Saviour;  to  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  was  revealed  the  last  ad- 
vent of  the  same  Lord,  Helper,  and 
Saviour  as  a  Judge  and  Avenger,  and 
he  was  the  first  prophet  who  spoke 
and  taught  this  among  men." —  Words- 
worth. Of  these  —  The  wickedness 
of  these  men  placed  them  within  the 
comprehension  of  Enoch's  prophecy. 
They  put  themselves  into  the  class  of 
characters  for  all  whom  the  predictions 
were  truly  intended.  Through  long 
ages  the  prediction  extended  so  as  to 
reach  them ;  and  even  to  reach  all  such 
impenitent  transgressors,  from  Enoch 
to  the  present  day  and  to  the  second 
coming  of  QJirist 

15.  To  execute  Judgment — The  of- 
fice of  judge,  rather  than  executioner, 
is  here  described,  which  is  performed 
upon  alL  To  convince — To  ex- 
pose and  convict  of  their  sin,  stripping 
away  every  excuse,  and  exhibiting 
their  naked  guilt  Deeds . . .  speeches 
—  The  external  sins  alone  are  hero 
mentioned  as  exhibitions  of  character. 
Ungodly  committed  —  As  an  En* 
ghsh  adverb  we  should  here  have 
ungodlUy.  Hard — Hostile,  unsubmis- 
sive, impenitent.  Sinners.  ..against 
him — The  Greek  order  of  words  is 
more  emphatic:  which  they  spoke  against 
him,  sinners,  impious.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  Jude  here  quotes  an 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  of  which 
Dr.  Mombert  says : — 

"  The  above  meiiMQiv!^  wgwsrf^JwbJw 
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ly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him. 
16  These  are  murmurers,  com- 
plainers,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts;  and  "their  mouth  speaketh 


n  2  Peters.  1&- 


Proverbs  28.  81 : 


Book  of  Enoch  was  formerly  known 
only  by  fragments  and  notices  of  the 
early  Fathers,  but  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  an  ^thiopic  translation, 
and  translated  from  the  ^thiopic  into 
German.  It  became  known  in  Europe 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Winner,  Domer,  and  others,  ascribe  its 
authorship  to  a  Jew  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era ;  Ewald  places  its 
date  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  A  new  edition  and 
translation  of  this  book  was  published 
by  D.  Dillman  in  1853,  who  pronounces 
it  to  have  been  written  about  B.  C. 
110.  The  book  consists,  according  to 
the  careful  investigation  of  the  last- 
named  scholar,  of  three  parts :  1.  The 
prefer  and  original  Book  of  Enoch, 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of 
this  apocryphal  work.  2.  Of  histori- 
cal additions  for  the  elucidation  of  sev- 
eral doctrines  and  ideas  from  the  pen 
of  another  author,  who  wrote  nothing 
afterwards.  3.  Of  so-called  Noachian 
additions,  connected  with  other  inter- 
polations made  by  a  third  author,  be- 
longing at  least  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century  B.  C. . . .  Considering  that  the 
variations  between  the  epistle  and  the 
Book  of  Enoch  are  not  inconsiderable, 
and  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  not  ex- 
pressly cited,  there  is  still  room  to  doubt 
whether  Jude  knew  that  book.  But 
the  tradition  of  Enoch's  prophecy  he 
must  at  all  events  have  known,  and 
considered  true  as  to  its  kernel."  A 
late  German  writer,  Volcmar,  maintains 
that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  his  argument  Alford 
approves.  In  America,  Stuart  main- 
tains the  post-christian  character  of 
tlie  book ;  and  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  a  very 
able  excursus,  maintains  more  conclu- 
sively the  same  ground,  denying  that 
Jude  quoted  the  book.  Our  own  con- 
clusion is,  that  it  contains  words  and 
phraaea  used  in  a  manner  not  iound. 


great  sweljing  words, '  having  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  of 
advantage.  17  p  But,  beloved,  re- 
member ye  the  w^ords  which  were 


James  2. 1»  9.- 


8  Peters.  8. 


in  any  other  pre-christian  book,  and 
the  book  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  pre- 
christian.  Alford  says,  "  That  tho 
particulars  related  in  Second  Peter 
and  in  our  epistle  of  the  fallen  angels, 
are  found  also  in  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
is  no  proof  tliat  the  writers  of  these 
epistles  took  them  from  that  book. 
Three  other  solutions  are  possible: 
1.  That  the  apocryphal  writer  took  them 
from  our  epistle ;  2.  That  their  source 
in  each  case  was  ancient  tradition; 
3.  That  the  Book  of  Enoch  itself  con- 
sists of  separate  portions  written  at 
different  times." 

16.  The    utterers    of   these    hard 
speeches,  as  such,  are  now  more  fully 
described.    They  are,  namely,  the  se- 
ditious Korahs  of  the  Church.    Mur- 
murers — Croakers  against  the  apos- 
toUc  doctrines  and  institutions.    Ck>m« 
plainers — lAi^vaXLj^  fate-Uarriers ;  mal- 
contents who  rebel  against  their  own 
rank  and  condition  in  the  order  of 
things  and  the   organization   of  the 
Church.    liusts — ^Impulses  of  the  nat- 
ural man,  whether  sexual,  ambitious, 
or  belligerent  Great  swelling  wordi 
— The  utterances  of  arrogance,  and  of 
assumption  to  being  much  greater  and 
higher  personages  than  they  truly  are. 
Having . . .  admiration  —  Admiring, 
flattering  men  to  their  faces^  for  whom 
they,  perhaps,  have   no  real  respect 
Because  of  advantage  —  For  the 
sake  of  profit    Their  admiration  \s 
a  hypocrisy,  for  the  purpose  of  gam- 
ing position,  power,  or  compensation, 
tlirough  the  influence  of  their  lieguiled* 
victims. 

17.  But,  beloved — Turning,  as  it 
were,  his  face  towards  the  purer  part 
of  the  Church.  Later  prophets  than 
Enoch  have  described  these  men, 
and  with  a  more  specific  designatioD 
of  their  time  and  place.  Remembet 
ye  the  words — ^This  phrase  naturall| 
suggests  spoken  words;  spoken  bj 

lapoaUea  whom  they  had,  many  oif 
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spoken  before  of  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  18  How 
that  thev  told  you  <»  there  should 
be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who 
should  walk  after  their  own  ungod- 
ly lusts.  19  These  be  they  *^who 
separate  themselves,  'sensual,  hav- 
ing not  the  Spirit.  90  But  ye, 
beloved,  'building  up  yourselves 

o  1  Tim.  4.  1 ;  2  Tim.  8. 1 ;  4.  8;  8  Peter  2.  1 : 

8.3. rProv.  18.  1;  Ezelc.  14.  7;  Hoses  4.  14; 

9. 10:  Heb.  10.  2S. — «1  Cor.  8. 14;  James  3.  lb. 
«CoL2.7;  ITim.  1.  4. 

them,  personally  heard.  Spoken  be- 
lore — ^Forespoken;  uttered  long  before 
tlieir  fulfilment,  and  so  predictive. 
They  were  forespoken  to  the  Ephesian 
Church  by  its  founder-apostle,  Paul,  in 
his  memoral)le  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders.  Acts  xx,  28-31.  Also,  2  Tim. 
iii,  1-5;  and  2  Thess.  ii,  1-10.  And 
2  Thess.  ii,  5,  says  the  apostasy  was 
topic  of  oral  apostolic  discourse. 

18.  Mockers...  walk 'after  their 
own. .  .lusts — Same  GreeU  words  as 
in  2  Pet.  iii,  3;  where  see  note:  yet 
speaking  here  of  a  dilterent  set  of 
mockers  or  scoffers.  In  the  last 
time — Using  nearly  the  same  words 
of  the  same  verse  in  Peter,  yet  refer- 
ring to  a  different  time. 

19.  Tliese. .  .separate themselves 
-^First  demoralizing  and  disgracing 
the  Church  by  bringing  the  imputation 
of  their  own  vices  upon  it,  and  then 
distracting  and  dividing  it  by  a  seces- 
sion, which,  however,  relieves  it  The 
same  sort  of  secedcrs  as  in  1  John  ii, 
18,  19.  Sensual — Same  word  as  is 
rendered  "  natural  **  in  1  Cor.  xv,  44, 
and  for  which  we  coined  the  word 
aatdiccU^  as  an  exact  equivalent  The 
word  is  plainly  antithetical  to  spirit, 
as  part  of  the  trinality  or  three-f  oldness 
of  tiie  human  constitution.  Having 
not  the  Spirit — These  men  are  merely 
aotUicai:.  spirit  having  not.  They 
had  body  and  animal  soul,  but  they 
bad  lost  their  highest  nature,  spirit. 
This  docs  not  literally  mean  that  a  part 
of  their  human  constitution  had  been 
annihilated,  but  nullified;  reduced  to 
nullity;  just  as  we  severely  say  that 
a  man  is  eonsdencdesB  when  his  con- 
science seems  dead 

Vol.  V.'-'20 


on  your  most  holy  faith,  "prayin«j 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  31  Keep  your- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  *  lookinjiif 
for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life.  22  And 
of  some  have  compassion,  niakini^ 
a  difference ;  33  And  othei-s  *  save 
with  fear,  *  pulling  them  out  of  the 
fire;    hating   even   ^the   garment 

i«Rom.  8.  26;   Eph.  6.  18. — ^f»  Titus  2.  13; 

S  Peter  3.  12. ip  flom,  11. 14:  1  Tim.  4.  16. 

(0  Amos  4.  II ;  Zech.  3. 2;  1  Cor.  3.  la. yZech. 

8.4,5;  Rev.  3.  4. 

20-24.  A  two-fold  passage;  first 
tolling  the  beloved  how  to  preserve 
themselves,  20,  21;  and  second,  how 
they  must  endeavor  to  save  others — 
even  these  sensualists. 

20.  As  to  yourselves,  there  must 
be  a  building  up,  instead  of  a  tearing 
down,  as  tiie  errorists  are  doing. 
And  the  four  elements  of  this  self- 
building  are,  £uth,  which  must  be 
your  own  act;,  prayer,  which  must 
be  impregnate  with  tlie  Holy  Ghost, 
tlie  spirit  of  man  and  tlie  Spirit  of  God 
cooperating;  love  of  God,  the  ele- 
ment in  wliich  you  keep  yourselves ; 
and  mercy,  resulting  in  the  sublime 
and  divine  ultimate  eternal  life. 

22.  The  sinners  to  be  rescued,  if 
possible,  are  two  classes :  a  some  and 
an  others;  but  Tischcndorf  makes  iliree 
classes,  including  a  third,  who  are 
others  stilL  Of  some  have  compas- 
sion—  The  reading  followed  by  our 
translators  may  be  rendered,  same 
treat  with  pity,  making  a  discrimination^ 
that  is,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
each  case,  using  severity  or  tender- 
ness as  the  transgressor  needs.  But 
the  reading  preferred  by  scliolars  at 
the  present  day  would  be:  s&nie  wlvo 
are  making  a  dissension  you  mtist  refute , 
including  tlie  idea  of  detection  and 
exposure. 

23.  Others — ^A  second  class.  Save 
— ^Tho  Greek  present  signifies  the 
effort  to  save,  but  does  not,  as  the 
aorist  would,  imply  a  sure  saving  re- 
sult, or  the  absolute  power  },o  accom- 
plish a  success.  Pulling  them  out  of 
the  fire — As  if  they  were  in  terrible 
danger  of  being  scorched  aA\d  \sw\\\\.\s^ 
the  erroriata,  yet  cou\0^\>e\\^v^\iKix«!*r 
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spotted  by  the  flesh.  24  *Now 
unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  'to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 

«  Rom.  le.  25 ;  Eph.  &  30. oClol  L  22. 

ciiod  with  a  desperate  puU,  With  fear 
— Belongs  to  third  class.  Bead:  Oihera 
still,  compassionate  with  fear . . .  hating, 
etc.  This  third  class  we  can  only  pity, 
with  a  mingled  foeling  of  fear  and 
abliorronce  of  their  shame-bespotted 
characters. 

The  sin  and  danger  of  the  three 
classes  increase  in  clirnax.  Mrst,  there 
is  the  set  in  the  Church  inclined  to  be 
schismatic,  who  must  be  rebuked  and 
brought  to  order.  Second,  the  class 
tending  towards  the  vice  of  the  sen- 
sualists, who  are  to  be  rescued  with  an 
energetic  puU  from  their  fatal  course. 
JTiird,  the  nearly  hopeless  apostate, 
whom  we  can  little  else  than  pity,  and 
from  whose  contaminated  natures  we 
are  obliged  to  shrink.  Garment  spot- 
ted by  the  flesh — A  fearful  emblem 
of  depravity.  Their  tunic  or  under- 
garment is  foul  with  the  spots  of  their 
debauchery.  Rev.  iii,  4. 

24.  Closing  doxology.  Novr — Liter- 
ally, buL  The  now  impresses  the 
reader  as  announcing  the  close  of  the 
train  of  thought  and  tlie  starting  of  a 
liturgical  conclusion,  which  is  liore 
applicable,  but  not  the  true  thought 
of  tlie  word.  The  purpose  is  to  con- 
trast the  perseverance  and  blameless- 
noss  of  the  beloved  with  the  secession 
and  impurity  of  the  errorists.  This 
doxology  is  in  the  spirit  and  style  of 
Bom.  xvi,  25.    Seep  you— Assuming 


glory  with  exceeding  joy,    25  "^Tci 
the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  fr< 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  an^ 
power,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen:^ 

b Rom.  1&  27:  1  Tfm.  L  17;  8.  a.  " 
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it  to  be  your  purpose  to  be  kept 
you  many  copies  have  tfiem;  and 
it  is  a  sort  of  closing  prayer  of 
writer,  apart,  for  them,  his  readers, 
belovedbrethren.  ButTischendorf 
you,  which  is  far  more  naturaL 
falling  —  Into   the   corruptions 
apostasies  of  these  separatists.  Pa.izlt- 
lesB — Unstained  from  the  spota    of 
verse  23.  Before. .  .his  glory — ^Prev- 
ence  o£f  might  here  be  omitted,  and 
his  glory  is  almost  a  name  for  the 
divine  Being.    But  the  antithesis  be- 
tween keep  and  present  suggests  that 
the  keeping  is  to  be  during  our  proba- 
tion, and  the  presenting  Caultless  is  to 
be  before  the  judgment  throne.    Bx- 
ceeding  Jo^^ — Literally,  a  leaping  for 
joy;  an  exultant  jubilation  over  aa 
accomplished  work. 

25.  Wise  is  to  be  omitted  as  being 
really  inserted  by  copyists  from  the 
parallel  passive  in  Bom.  xvi,  27.  The 
fourfold  croational  ascription  of  glory 
and  ms^esty  belonging  to  the  diviod 
person,  and  dominion  and  power  his 
characteristics  as  divine  ruler.  Now 
— The  best  reading  suppUes  before  this 
now  the  clause  be/ore  all  ceon  or  o^ 
The  meaning  tlien  would  be,  that  the 
ascription  to  Grod  is  before  the  world's 
ages  begun,  during  earthly  time,  and 
through  the  eudless  ages  to  come.  W* 
have,  then,  the  threefold  phases  of  com- 
plete eternity,  jM»^  i^reseni^  andyii'v* 
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TisrsTEAD  of  a  permanent  order  of  prophets,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 
a.re  presented  in  the  New,  once  for  all,  with  a  permanent  j^ropA^cy.    The 
A.pocalypse -furnishes  us  all  the  prediction  we  need  during  the  Christian 
a.ges.     It  answers  to  the  inquirer,  from  the  primitive  age  to  the  present, 
the  great  question,  '*  What  is  the  structure  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
J'rom  the  time  of  its  establishment  even  doion  to  its  emergence  into  eternity  t " 
It   thence  furnishes  the  true  form  of  New  Testament  eschatology; 
the  true  order  and  shaping  of  the  last  events  of  human  and  earthly 
history  within  the  sphere  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  from  the  first 
advent  to  the  second.     The  book  has  been  very  much  misinterpreted; 
8o   much  so,  that  with  some  it  is  an  established  maxim  that  '^the 
Apocalypse  either  finds  its  interpreter  mad  or  makes  him  so.**    Yet 
it  may  with  truth  be  aflirmed,  that  all  who  have  accepted  the  above 
eschatological  view  have,  in  the  great  outline,  essentially  agreed,  how- 
ever they  may  have  vaiied  in  subordinates.    The  Messianic  dispensation, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  advent  to  the  second,  is  found  by  all  such 
interpreters  to  consist  in  a  series  of  struggles  between  the  powers  of 
evil  and  the  powers  of  good,  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous 
cause.    The  Apocalypse  has  ever  been,  therefore,  the  beacon  of  the 
final  subjection  of  the  world-power  to  Christ.     It  is  the  book  of  sure 
hope,  the  charter  of  ultimate  victory.'   Under  this  view  of  the  book 
we  can  enter  upon  its  interpretation  with  a  trust  that,  whatever  be 
tlie  error  of  our  particular  interpretations,  our  whole  cannot  be  far 
from  right. 

The  organic  structure  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  add,  requires 
the  Apocalypse.  Without  that  book  the  New  Testament  is  an  unfin- 
ished volume;  it  has  hardly  even  *^a  lame  and  impotent  coiiclusioD,*' 
but  ratlier  no  conclusion  at  all.  This  is  a  general  but  strong  argu- 
ment against  all  doubts  of  its  canonicity  and  of  its  place  in  the  canon. 

AUTHORSHIP   OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

The  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  by  John,  on 
historical  grounds,  is  early,  abundant,  and  uncontradicted  within  the 
Church.     During  tlie  first  century  after  its  pubUcatvovi  \t  \&  vi\\.Wt 
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directly  affirmed  to  be  the  apostle's,  or  quoted  as  his  by  a  dense  body 
of  writers.  We  may  name  Papias,  John's  contemporary ;  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, (between  A.  D.  139  and  161 ;)  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  (about 
A.  D.  171 ;)  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (about  180;)  and  Irenaeus, 
(about  180.)  Next  we  have  Tertullian,  (about  220,)  Hippolytus,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  (about  240,)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (about  200,)  and  Origen, 
(about  283.)  To  these  add  Jerome,  Augustine,  Basil  the  Great,  Atha- 
nasius,  Gregory  of  Nys'sa,  and  Ambrose. 

Of  two  of  these  successive  witnesses  we  give  the  explicit  testi- 
mony:— 

Justin  Martyr  says:  **A  certain  man  among  us,  whose  name  was 
John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  made  to  him, 
prophesied  that  those  believing  in  our  Christ  will  spend  a  thousand 
years  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  that  the  universal,  and,  to  speak  com- 
prehensively, the  eternal,  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  together, 
shall  take  place." 

Irenffius,  (whom  we  have  elsewhere  called  the  grand-pupil  of  John,) 
in  numerous  passages  gives  **J()hn  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  **  who 
leaned  upon  his  bosom,"  as  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  So,  speaking 
of  the  antichristic  number,  666,  heisays  that  number  is  found  ^Mn  all 
the  good  and  ancient  copies,  and  is  attested  by  those  who  have  seen 
John  face  to  face."  We  see  at  once  that  IrensBUs  gives  the  testimony 
heard  by  himself  of  John's  own  personal  acquaintances,  who  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  the  true  text  with  the  apostle  himself,  and  witii 
no  other  John  than  the  apostle. 

It  is  certain  that  the  publication  of  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  an 
event  of  great  public  notoi^iety  among  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  It 
came  from  the  great  survivor  of  the  apostolic  body  known  through- 
out tlic  Christian  world — the  disciple  who  leaned  upon  the  bosom  of 
Christ  himself.  It  was  addressed  to  the  seven  principal  Churches  in 
tones  of  imperative  apostolic  warning.  It  no  doubt  went  the  public 
round  of  those  seven  great  Churches,  being  publicly  announced  and  read 
in  their  congregations.  It  furnished  the  great  programme  of  the  future 
of  the  Messianic  Church.  With  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  John, 
therefore,  both  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Apocalypse  must  have 
been  matters  of  profound  interest  and  perfect  knowledge.  It  must  have 
been  an  eoent  for  half  a  century.  When,  therefcire,  Irenseus  tells  us  that 
his  information  came  from  John's  own  interviewers,  we  have  a  rarely 
sure  authority.  It  is  no  guess,  no  conjecture,  but  an  imme4iate  knowl- 
edge. And  this,  be  it  noted,  applies  to  our  coming  discussion  of  the 
date,  as  well  as  to  the  siuthorship. 

An  argument  is  drawn  against  John's  authorship  from  the  difference 
of  its  style  from  that  of  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles.     We  discuss  this 
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point  further  under  the  head  of  Date.  While  it  is  fully  admitted  that 
the  diversity  of  style  is  very  great,  that  fact  is  not  without  its  expla- 
aations,  as  there  shown.  But  while  these  diversities  are  undeniable, 
Bcholars  have,  on  the  other  hand,  found  many  traces  of  underlying 
identity.  These  identities  justify  the  belief  that  the  diversities  of  style 
arise  from  the  diversity  of  conditions.  The.  identity,  especially  of  the 
theology  of  the  Apocalypse  with  that  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  has 
l>een  discnssed  at  great  length,  and  shown  with  great  clearness,  by 
Gebhardt,  in  his  work,  '*The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse." 

In  opposition  to  this  body  of  early  historical  evidence  there  is 
nothizig  of  a  historical  character  to  present.  The  Alogi,  a  small 
heretical  sect,  denied  the  apostolic  authorship,  because  they  held  it 
a  production  unworthy  of  John.  In  the  third  century,  Cains  of  Rome 
rejected  it  because  he  interpreted  it  to  teach  Ghiliasm,  that  is,  tha 
premillennial  advent.  On  the  same  grounds  Dionysius,  successor  of 
Origen  at  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius  the  historian,  entertained  doubts 
of  its  apostolic  origin.  But  none  of  these  testify  to  the  fact  on 
historical  grounds.  Whether  the  book  is  obscure,  and  unworthy  iin 
apostljs,  or  teaches  erroneous  doctrine,  are  matters  of  opinion;  in 
which  we  are  as  competent  to  judge  as  either  of  these  eminent 
scholars.  Our  conclusion  as  to  the  authorship  is  to  be  ruled  by  authentic 
witnesses  who  testify  to  B.fact  they  know;  but  in  regard  to  its  worthi- 
ness or  its  interpretation  we  are  not  ruled  by  the  opinions  of  men  who 
know  no  better  than  we.  Historically,  therefore,  the  testimony  in 
favour  of  John^s  authorehip  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  only  overwhelm- 
ing but  uncontradicted. 

DATE  OP  THE  APOCALYPSE, 

On  the  question  of  date  the  historic  testimony  is  as  unanimous  as 
on  the  question  of  apostolic  authorship.  The  pretence  that  it  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Nero  or  Galba  has  not  a  single  testimony  in  all 
the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  three — we  might  say,  of  the  first 
five — centuries.  There  is  not  a  single  author  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries that  gives  any  other  date  than  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

First  comes  the  decisive  testimony  of  one  who  certainly  knew  the 
true  date,  Ii-enseus,  the  grand-pupil  of  John,  whom  we  have  already 
adduced  as  quoting  the  words  of  the  personal  friends  of  John  whom 
he  knew.  In  regard  to  the  real  name  symbolized  by  666,  he  tells 
us:  '^If  it  were  necessary  for  this  name  to  be  at  the  present  time 
proclaimed,' it  would  have  been  uttered  by  him  who  saw  the  apoca- 
lypse; for  it  was  not  seen  a  long  time  ago,  but  almdst  in  our  own 
generation,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian." 

The  opponents  of  the  Domitianian  date,  very  unjustifialjl^j  ?»t^UN\'i, 
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this  tlie  ^'Irensean  tradition,'*  heroically  assume  that  all  the  other 
testifiers  to  the  same  date  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  date  from 
IrensBUs,  so  that  the  testimony  of  all  ^*is  reduced  to  the  testimony  of 
one  man. "   Ask  them  for  their  proof  of  such  derivation,  and  their  help- 
less reply  is,  that  *4t  is  the  same  tradition.''    But  how  that  proves  that 
this  *^same  tradition"  came  through  the  samex)ne  man,  is  what  they 
can  adduce  nothing  to  show.     In  our  remarks  on  IrensBUs's  testimony 
to  John's  authorship  we  noted  how  widely  notorious  both  authorship 
and  date  must  have  been  to  John's  contemporaries,  and  so  the  same 
**one  tradition"  must  have  come  down  to  the  generation  of  Irenseus 
through  thousands  of  different  channels.     The  so-called  ^^Irensean  tra- 
dition "  was  the  sole  tradition  of  the  whole  Church.    The  foolish  fable 
of  the  Neronian  date  has  no  existence  in  literature  until  the  sixth  cen- 
.tury.     Its  revival  in  modem  times,  on  the  most  fantastic  grounds,  is  a 
discredit  to  biblical  criticism.     The  real  object  of  these  pseudo-criti- 
cisms is  to  identify  John's  conception  of  the  recovery  of  the  beast  of  xiii,  1 
from  death  with  a  vulgar  superstition  of  the  Roman  populace  that  Nero, 
after  his  assassination,  had  a  resurrection  from  the  dead — a  superstition 
which  closer  research  shows  really  not  to  have  existed.     (See  our  closing 
notes  to  chapter  x  vii.)     Against  this  imaginary  deiivation  from  Irenseus 
there  are  decided  proofs.     1.  No  witness,  except  Eusebius  the  historian, 
refers  to  IrensBUS  as  his  author.     2.  Variations  and  subordinate  additions 
show  independence  of  testimonies.     8.  The  corroborations  which  we 
shall  soon  give  from  secular  history,  of  the  Domitianian  date  of  John's 
Patmos  residence  could  not,  at  any  rate,  have  come  down  through 
Iienffius. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  **  After  the  tyrant  died,  John  returned 
from  the  island  of  Patmos  to  Ephesus."  Clement  does  not  in  this 
clause  mention  Domitian  by  name;  but  we  know  from  Eusebius,  who 
quotes  these  words  from  Clement,  that  Domitian  was  the  ** tyrant" 
that  Clement  meant.  For  Eusebius  introduces  the  quotation  by  say- 
ing, that  John  ''addressed  the  Churches  of  Asia,  on  his  return  from 
his  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  after  the  death  of  Domitian." 

Origen  alludes  to  the  imperial  banisher  of  John  in  a  remarkably 
fimilar  manner:  *'The  emperor  of  the  Bomans^  as  tradition  teaches, 
condemned  John  for  testifying  on  account  of  the  word  of  truth,  to  the 
island  of  Patmos.  And  John  narrates  the  things  in  regard  to  his 
testimony,  not  telling  who  condemned  him,  saying  these  words  in  his 
Apocalypse:  'I  John,  etc.  Rev.  i,  9.'"  Origen  here  notes  John's 
iilence  about  his  banisher,  not  as  though  it  were  doubtful  who  he  waa^ 
out  as  a  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  apostle.  See  our  note  on  the 
«)}issage.  John  names  his  banishment,  but,  forbearingly,  not  his  ban« 
2Bher,    That  Origen  knew  *'the  tradition"  of  Domitian  there  can  be 
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no  reasonable  doubt;  aincl  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  knew 
Euiy  other,  or  that  any  other  existed.  By  "emperor  of  the  Romans," 
therefore,  he  meant  Domitian. 

Vlctorinus,  Bishop  of  Pettau,  and  martyr  under  Diocletian,  third 
(century,  says,  ''This  John  saw,  wl'ien  lie  was  in  the  island  of  Patmoi, 
Indng  condemned  to  the  mines  by  Domitian  Csesar." 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Domitianian  date  is,  for  the  first  time, 

^a/ppoflren^ly  contradicted  by  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  who  uses 

*the  phrases,  **  after  he  was  ninety  years  old,"  **  after  his  return  from  Pat- 

mos,  which  took  place  under  Claudius  Caesar;"  that  is,  about  the  year 

A.  D.  54.     On  this  we  may  note:  1.  It  helps  not  the  advocates  of  Nero 

a  particle.     2.  It  gives  the  name  of  an  emperor  which  almost  nobody 

advocates.      8.  Epiphanius  has  a  low  character  for  accuracy  with 

scholars.     4.  The  passage  contradicts  itself;  for  John  (who  is  uni- 

Tersally  held  as  younger  than  the  Saviour)  was  scarce  half  ninety 

years  old  in  the  time  of  Claudius.     Finally,  it  gives  nearly  the  true 

Domitianian  date ;  for  John  was  probably  not  far  from  ninety  on  his 

return  from  his  banishment  by  that  emperor.     The  real  fact  seems  to 

be^  that  Epiphanius  himself  had  the  Domitianian  date  in  view,  but 

twice  misrecoUe'bted  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  that  date. 

It  is  not  until  the  sixth  century  that  the  Neronian  ftible  appears. 
The  unknown  writer  of  tlie  subscription  to  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Phi- 
loxcnian  Version  (Syriac)  says,  '*  The  revelation  which  was  made  by  God 
to  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  whither  he  Wiis  ban- 
ished by  tlie  Emperor  Nero.^^  A  statement  made  for  the  first  time  six 
centuries  after  date,  would  be  considered  valueless  by  any  critical 
historian.  This  passage,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  discussion  is  con- 
cerned, has  no  existence.  It  furnishes  not  the  slightest  proof  of  any 
existing  tradition  or  opinion  in  the  Church  favouring  that  date.  Tlie 
ignorant  writer  names  Nero  just  because  Nero  was,  traditionally,  the 
itandard  Roman  persecutor,  the  first  to  be  thought  of  wlien  a  perse- 
cutor is  to  be  mentioned. 

There  are  two  remarkable  passages  in  the  early  Church  writers,  which 
have  been  so  manipulated  to  prove  the  Neronian  date  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  them.  The  first  is  from  Eusebius,  who  says :  **  It  was  at 
Xtome  that  Peter  was  crucified  with  his  head  downward,  that  Paul  was 
beheaded,  and  John  was  banished  to  the  island/'  Now  this  says  noth 
iii^  about  the  date  of  the  three  events,  but  only  thcplaee,  namely,  Rome. 
And  TertuUian :  ^^  Happy  that  Church  in  which  the  apostles  poured 
forth  their  whole  doctrine  and  their  blood  ;  where  Peter  imitated  the 
passion  of  his  Lord;  where  Paul  was  crowned  with  the  martyrdom  ot 
the  Baptist;  and  where  the  apostle  John,  after  he  had  been  immersed 
in  hot  oil  and  suffered  nothing,  was  banished  to  the  island.''    Not  a 
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word  is  here  said  of  date,  l»ut  only  of  place.     The  locality  of  all  these 
events  is  said  to  be  Rome ;  their  time  is  uumcutioncd. 

DATE  OF  THE  PATMOS  RESIDENCE. 

Besides  these  direct  proofs,  the  fecords  of  the  date  of  John's  ban- 
ishment and  return  even  more  decisively  fix  the  date  of  the  writing. 

First,  it  is  in  Domitian^s  reign  alone,  that  history  finds  the  custom 
of  })anishing  individuals  for  religious  reasons;  and  it  is  uniformly 
agreed  that  the  banished  were  restored  at,  or  after,  the  close  of  his 
reign.  Under  Nero  the  punishment  was  immediate  execution,  not  ban- 
ishment. The  Pagan  historian  of  these  times,  Dion  Cassius,  says: 
"Nerva"  (the  successor  of  Domitian)  "released  tliose  that  had  been 
condemned,  and  restored  those  that  had  been  banished  for  impiety ;  '* 
that  is,  for  rejecting  paganism.  Eusebiua,  the  historian,  says: 
**They  marked  the  time  accurately,  namely,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  relating  that,  besides  many  others,  Flavia  Domitilla,  who 
was  niece  of  Flavins  Clemens,  one  of  the  then  aristocracy  of  Rome, 
was.  on  account  of  her  testimony  to  Christ,  banished  for  punish- 
ment to  the  Poutian  island."  Tertullian,  with  a  slight  inaccuracy, 
varies  from  the  unanimous  account  of  all  other  writers,  and  makes 
Domitian  restore  those  whom  he  had  banished.  Victorinus,  in  a  passage 
aI)ove  quoted,  says  that  John  was  ''condemned  to  the  mines  by  Domi- 
tian CjBsar."  Eusebius,in  h'ls ChronicoPySay&  that  John^s banishment  was 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian's  reign.  We  need,  however,  quote 
no  further  on  this  point;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  untrusty  Epipha- 
nius,  who  dates  the  banishment  under  Claudius,  (which  nearly  nobody 
now  believes,)  all  before  the  sixth  century,  both  pagan  and  Christian 
writers,  date  the  banishment  under  Domitian.  But  if  John  resided 
in  Patmos  under  Domitian,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse  under  Domitian. 

Against  the  Domitianian  date  certain  passages  are  quoted  from  the 
book  itself ;  but  it  is  fatal  to  this  argument  that  it  is  obliged  to  as- 
sume certain  peculiar  interpretations  of  those  passages — ^interpreta- 
tions which  are  entirely  inadmissible.  Thus,  because  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem and  temple  are  mentioned,  xi,  1,  and  the  tribes  in  vii,  4--8,  it 
is  assumed  by  these  interpretations  that  Jerusalem,  the  literal  cicy, 
was  not  yet  destroyed.  But  is  it  not  a  wonderful  blander  to  assume  that 
because  a  thing  is  mentioned,  it  really  exists  at  the  time  of  mention  ? 
Is  a  thing  never  named  or  described  after  it  has  been  once  destroyed? 
But  the  use  of  Jerusalem  and  temple  and  tribes  as  apocalyptic  sym- 
bols, no  more  ])rove8  the  literal  existence  of  the  city  than  the  descrip- 
tions of  Babylon  prove  that  that  great  capital  then  existed  in  all  its 
power  and  glory.  See  our  notes  on  those  two  passages. 
Another  equally  fallacious  argument  is  derived  from  the  assumptioo 
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[;liat  the  '*  heast"  of  xiii,  1,  etc.,  represents  Nero.  It  is  assumed  that 
Dhe  *''  kings "  of  xvii,  10  are  Roman  emperors;  and,  counting  in  Juliua 
l^aesar,  vrho  preceded  Augustus,  the  sixth  who  now  *4s"  would  be 
Nero.  '(See  our  notes.)  Then  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  under 
Nero,  and  the  wounded  head  must  be  identified  with  Nero's  suicide. 
It  is,  in  fact,  to  maintain  this  fabulous  identification,  that  the  histor* 
teal  proofs  of  the  Domitianian  date  are  so  unscrupulously  outraged  by 
t-he  false  ''criticism." 

Tlie  earlier  date  has  been,  finally,  deduced  from  the  strong  and  youth- 
ful style  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  is  confessedly  a  great  difference  in 
style  between  the  Apocalypse  and  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles.  From 
tliis  marked  contrariety  one  class  of  critics  has  denied  that  both  were 
by  the  same  writer ;  and  others  would  infer  that  the  Apocalypse  waa 
much  the  earlier  written.  The  answer  to  either  one  of  these  two  infer* 
ences  would  refute  the  other. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  much  more  rhap- 
sodical, abounding  in  Hebraisms,  solecisms,  and  defiances  of  grammat- 
ical rules.     The  Gospel  and  Epistles,  as  exhibiting  more  Greek  culture 
and  a  calmer  spirit,  are  plausibly  inferred  to  be  the  later  productions. 
Yet  this  single  difficulty  cannot  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  solid 
historical  demonstrations,  both  that  the  Apocalypse  is  John's  and  tiiat 
it  was  written  late  in  life:    An  illustrative  parallel  may  be  drawn,  as  one 
instance,  from  the  case  of  Thomas  Carlyle.     Early  in  life  his  biography 
of  Schiller  was  w^ritten  in  chaste,  culm,  Addisonian  English.;  but  with 
this  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  all  his  other  later  produc- 
tions stand  in  most  violent  contrast.     It  was  in  his  mature  life  and  old 
age  that  his  style  grew  bold  and  wild,  and  often  grotesque  and  parox- 
ysmal.    There  was  not  only  the  appearance  of  two  contrasted  styles, 
but  of  two  very  opposite  minds.     The  one  was  the  style  of  the  pure 
quiet  thought  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  other  was  steeped  in  the 
most  intense  and  turbulent  spirit  of  modern  Germany.    Now  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistles  were  written  in  his  best  Greek  to  win  his  Ephesian 
audience  to  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Jesus.    On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Apocalypse  he  is  an  emulator  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
&is  soul  as  well  as  his  style  is  Hebraized.     Both  from  the  mental  frame 
into  which  his  inspiring  theme  wraps  him,  and  from  set  purpose,  he 
forces  and  tortures  language  to  express  his  colossal  conceptions  in  the 
grandest  and    most  energetic  forms.     He  does  not,  like  Carlyle,  pos- 
sess himseu  cf  a  new  and  foreign  style  and  mind ;  but  rather  returns 
to  the  style  and  mind  of  his  youth,  before  Grecian  culture  had  softened 
his  Hebraism — the  era  when  Jesus  sumamed  him  a  ''  son  of  thunder." 
\Ve  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recognise  in  the  Apocalypse  both 
the  venerable  age  and  the  renewed  youth  of  the  last  of  the  a^ostU^. 
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SACRED  NUMBERS  OF  THE   APOCALYPSE. 

That  certain  numbers  have  a  symbolical  significance  is  now  admit- 
ted by  all  eminent  commentators.  The  frequent  coincidence  of  the 
same  number  in  the  numbering  of  actual  literal  objects,  of  course 
proves  nothing;  but  when  we  are  within  the  sphere  of  symbols,  and 
where  numbers  are  a  matter  of  the  au thorns  pure  choice,  an  element  of 
significance  found  repeatedly  occurring  furnishes  the  probable  reason 
of  the  particular  selection.  For  a  brief  complete  ascertainment  of  the 
symbols  3,  4,  7,  12,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  note,  Sacred  Numbers^ 
at  the  close  of  Luke  vi.     Here  we  may  first  note 

THE  CKEATIONAL  KUMBEB,  FOUR. 

The  first  four  of  the  seven  seials,  of  the  seven  trumpets,  and  the 
seven  vials,  are  creational;  that  is,  connected  closely  with  the  physical 
frame  of  tlie  earth.     See  our  notes.     The  remaining  divine  threes  of 
each  of  these  three  sevens  mount  higher,  and  refer  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  man.    The  fours  symbolize  the  world  in  the  aspects  of  sin 
and  woe;  the  threes  present  the  consequent  retribution  and  redemp- 
tion.    The  former  presuppose  Adam,  the  fall,  and  the  ruin;  the  latter 
auspicate  Christ,  the  judgment,  and  the  renovation.     So  also  vii,  1, 
four  angel  guardians  over  physical  objects,  four  winds,  four  comers; 
and,  XX,  8,  four  corners  of  the  earth.      See  following  passages  foi^ 
enumerations  of  four  particulars:  vii,  9;  viii,  6;  x,  11;  xi,  9;  xii,  9; 
xiii,  7;  xiv,  6;  xvii,  15.      To  some  of  these  instances  we  would  not^— 
attribute  a  creational  character,  from  their  single  intrinsic  nature ;  but^- 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  in  which  it  may  not  well  be  found  after  th^- 
law  has  been  ascertained   by  induction  from  a  sufi^cient  number  o 
instances. 

THE  irUMBEB  SEVEN. 

Seven  is  the  prince  of  sacred  numbers.     That  it  is  viewed  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  creational  four  and  the  trinitarian  or  divine  three,  thu9 
symbolizing  the  totality  of  the  world  and  God,  is  clear  from  the  seven, 
seals,  trumpets,  and  vials.     How  it  dominates  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
shown  in  our  note  closing  Luke  vi,  enumerating  no  less  than  fifteen 
series  measured  by  that  number.     Dr.  Pusey  (Daniel,  p.  167)  suggests 
that  the  adoption  of  this  number  has  also  a  basis  in  the  development 
of  the  human  bodily  system.     He  quotes  plentiful  authorities  show- 
ing the  ancient  opinion  that  human  life  advances  by  seven-year  stages. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  **  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics  say  that  man's  perfec- 
tion begins  about  his  second  seventh  year."     Solon  has  left  a  poem 
descril)ing  the  seven-year  advancing  stages  of  life  to  the  tenth,  agree- 
ing  with  (he  psalmist  in  his  limitation;  but  other  thinkers  counted  to 
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the  twelftli,  makiDg  eighty-four  yeai-s  the  natural  limit.     Modern  law 
makes  thrice  seven  the  period  for  attaining  manhood.  , 

But  is  there  not  another  corporeal  basis  for  the  number  c»eyen  1 
8ome  thinkers  tell  us  that  our  seven-day  period  of  labour  and  repose 
is  the  true  measure  suited  to  man's  constitution.  More  or  less  would 
not  adjust  well  to  his  nature.  Our  impression  is,  that  most  men  feel 
tliis  to  be  the  fact.  Whatever  other  concordant  reasons  there  may 
1)6,  then,  the  week  has  trul^  a  fixed  physiological  basis.  *^  The  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man.''  It  might  seem,  then,  that  the  parable  of  the 
divine  creational  rest  was  framed  as  basis  for  the  sabbath  law  in  the 
decalogue.  Whatever  physical  basis  the  seven-day  cycle  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  possesses,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  that  cycle  is  prepared 
and  adjusted  for  the  decalogue,  not  the  decalogue  to  the  cycle.  As 
man  is  the  miniature  image  of  God,  so  man's  repose  is  miniature  of 
God's  parabolic  repose,  and  man's  little  week  is  the  miniature  of  God's 
stupendous  week.  Yet  the  week,  in  accordance  with  all  these  facts, 
has  an  astronomical  basis  in  its  being  the  approximate  quarter  of  a 
month. 

TUB  NUMBBB  TEN 

seems  to  symbolize  the  human  universality  of  our  race,  usually  in  its 

secular  and  even  profane  aspect.     Ten  utterances  are  given  by  Moses 

(Gen.  i)  as  uttered  by  Elohim  in  bringing  the  world  to  becoming  the 

home  of  man.    It  is  remarkable  that  both  genealogies  of  the  race, 

from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  and  from  the  flood  to  Abraham,  contaiu 

ten  generations.     Ten  were  the  plagues  of  Egypt  i-evealing  Jehovah 

to  the  profane  world.    Ten  were  the  commandments,  the  law  for  all 

the  world.     Ten  the  toes  of  Daniel's  image  ultimately  representing 

the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  ten  the  horns  of  the  apocalyptic  beast 

symbolizing  the  same  universality.   Ten  were  the  virgins  of  the  parable 

representing  our  probationary  race.     Ten.  multiplied  by  Mften,  represen  ts 

a  similar  universality.    See  our  introductory  note  to  Luke  x.    Seventy 

was  the  number  of  deacons  representing  a  universal  ministry ;  seventy 

"Was,  with  the  Jews,  the  symbolic  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Ten  raised  to  a  cube,  and  usually  multiplied  into  some  other  number, 

■erves  to  increase  the  whole  number  to  a  magnitude  required  by  the 

subject   See  notes  on  vii,  4 ;  ix,  16 ;  xi,  18 ;  xx,  4. 

TDfE  KUHBERS. 

Whether  the  Apocalypse  in  its  number  of  1260  days  uses  **a  day 
tor  a  year,"  has  been  a  much-mooted  question.  Symmetry  requires 
something  like  such  a  symbolism.  Where  a  beast  symbolizes  a  nation, 
a  symbolic  reduction  of  number  is  required.  For,  how  monstrous 
would  be  the  making  the  life  of  a  beast  1260  years'.    TVikA  i>&ji^  \\5> 
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portion  is:  As  a  beast  to  a  nation  so  1260  da3's  to  12G0  ycait.  So  in 
Ezekiel  iv,  1-8  the  proportion  was:  As  Ezckiers  tile  was  to  Jerusalem, 
so  was  a  day  to  a  year.  Wordsworth  rightly  makes  the  42  months,  or 
1260  days,  an  adverse  period ;  but  not  only  does  this  number  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  symbolize  the  adverse,  but  also  the  extension  or  magnitude 
of  the  period.  John's  great  numbers  are  usually  the  exact  for  the  in- 
exact. Such  are  the  144,000  of  chapter  vii;  the  200,000,000  of  ix,  16; 
the  7,000  of  xi,  13;  the  1,000  of  xx,  3.  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  were 
very  nearly  literal ;  the  symbol  existing  not  in  the  events  predicted,  but, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the  weeks,  or  rather,  literal  heptads.  Hence  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  expositors  have  looked  for  an  exact  period  of 
■eventy  years.  In  the  Apocalypse,  however,  the  analogy  appears  to  be 
in  favour  of  viewing  the  1260  days  as  an  approximation  to  a  definite 
period  of  extended  centuries.     See  notes  on  xii,  14  and  xiii,  5. 

STRUCTURE   OF  THE  BOOK. 

A  comparison  of  passages  will  show  that  John  received  three  dis- 
tinct COMMISSIONS  to  prophesys  from  three  distinct  donors,  producing 
what  may,  not  improperly,  be  styled  three  apoecUypses, 

The  FIRST  COMMISSION* (i,  19)  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  a  Chris- 
TOPHANY  or  personal  appearing ;  and  hence  we  have,  in  chaps,  ii,  iii, 
what  we  may  call  the  Christophanic  apocalypse. 

The  SECOND  (iv,  1)  is  bestowed  by  a  Theophany,  or  present  God ; 
and  hence  we  havef,  in  iv-ix,  the  Theophanic  apocalypse. 

The  THIRD  (x,  xi)  is  bestowed  by  a  personally  appearing  angel, 
(chap.  X,)  and  hence  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  the  angelophanic 
apocalypse. 

The  first,  or  Christophanic  part,  is  Christ's  messages  dictated  to 
John,  and  addressed  to  the  seven  representative  Churches  of  Asia,  and 
through  theni  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  Christian  ages. 

The  second,  or  Theophanic  part,  is  a  prophetic  presentation  of  the 
tlieu  future  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  exhibited  not  in  chrono- 
logical history,  but  in  a  few  pictorial  phases,  through  a  cycle  of  six 
opening  seals  succeeded  by  a  celestial  sealing. 

The  third,  or  angelophanic  part,  presents,  in  a  fuller  and  more 
definite  chronological  order  and  completeness  the  same  Christian  dis- 
pensation, exhibiting  the  struggles  of  Christ  and  Antichrist,  down 
through  the  days  of  divine  triumph  to  the  final  judgment  and  eternity. 
This  third  part  consists  of  the  great  historical  Seventh  Trumpet,  pre- 
luded by  the  six  previous  trumpets.  As  a  whole,  the  six-seal  series  and 
the  seven-trumpet  seizes  go  over  the  same  cycle  of  time;  the  former  by 
phases,  the  latter,  first  (in  the  six  trumpets)  by  phases  and  then  (in 
the  seventh)  by  consecutive  history.      The  seventh  trumpet  is  the 
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true  historic  consecutive  Apocalypse.  It  deals  in  chronological  events 
and  -movements.  Tet  it  is  not  so  specifically  minute  as  to  mention 
any  single  human  individual  in  history.  There  is  no  mention  of  Nero, 
nor  Charlemagne,  nor  Napoleon,  nor  of  the  Crimean  war;  the  curiosity 
that  looks  into  the  Apocalypse  as  a  fortune-telling  record  of  particular 
contemporaneous  events  or  personages  is  the  source  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  discredit  resting  on  this  book.  Those  who  expect  to  find  con- 
temporaneous events  exhibited  large  as  life  in  this  book  forget  how 
great  a  space  so  small  a  map  as  the  Apocalypse  has  to  cover.  When 
Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  the  large  e^^tates  he  was  to  inherit,  Socrates 
laid  before  him  the  map  of  Greece,  and  brought  him  to  modesty  l»y 
asking  him  to  point  out  his  broad  acres.  We  need  a  similar  modesty 
in  estimating  our  own  magnitude  in  the  Apocalypse. 

THE  PREDICTION,  THE  AGENTS,  AND  THE  APPARATUS. 

The  object  of  the  Apocalypse,  mainly,  is  prediction.     And  these 
predictions  appear  in  a  series  of  pictures,  or  symbolical  images,  pre- 
sented to  the  seer  and  represented  to  us  by  him  in  words.     But  a 
large  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  agents, 
and  of  the  apparatus  or  machinery,  as  we  may  call  it,  by  whom  and 
by  which  these  pictures  are  presented  to  view.     These  three  parts — the 
agents,  the  apparatus,  and  the  prediction — must  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  reader.     The  agents  are,  Christ,  God,  the  angel  of 
chap.  X,  and  various  angels.    The  apparatus  consists  o(  the  sceneries 
and  inanimate  objects,  the  seals,  the  trumpets,  the  vials,  etc.    Thus  in 
the  second  part  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  are  entirely  occupied 
with  the  agents  and  apparatus  and  their  action,  by  which  the  '^ seals*' 
aie  to  be  brought  out  and  the  predictions  the  seals  contain  are  to  be 
brought  to  view.    It  is  the  revealed  contents  of  the  seals  which  are  the 
true  predictions.    Very  erroneous  conclusions  result  when  an  agent  or 
apparatus  is  mistaken  for  a  predictive  symbol.     Sad  errors  are  pro- 
clucc'd,  for  instance,  when  the  angel  of  chap,  x  is  taken  as  symbolizing 
«ui  event  in  human  history.     Yet  in  the  word  appwratus  there  is  no 
depreciati(m.    For  this  part  of  the  book  is  sublimely  significant  of 
the  overruling  providence  of  God  in  the  system  of  the  world.    The 
J^pocalypse  becomes  thereby  a  panorama,  on  a  finite  human  scale,  of 
the  divine  administration.     The  apocalyptic  panorama  represents  the 
divine  administration,  as  an  orrery  represents  the  solar  system.     It  is 
a  minute  model  of  the  divine  government  during  the  Messianic  dis- 
pensation until  it  merges  into  eternity. 

In  our  Commentary,  while  difii'ering  in  some  subordinate  views,  we 
agree  with  the  body  of  evangelical  commentators  in  the  most  important 
eschatological  results.     Rejecting  the  imuieiia^i  TfiLt\s«^  vA  twvx^Vi.^  \sw- 
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genuities  with  whicii  the  text  has  been  overlaid  by  the  ultra-historical 
school,  we  still  gauge  the  progress  of  the  world  by  some  great  epochal 
points,  and  attain  a  clearness  in  our  view  of  the  whole.     Our  division 
into  Three  Apocalyptic  Commissions  must  sustain  itself  by  the  evidences 
of  co-ordination  furnished  by  the  threefold  statement  and  by  th 
results.     In  our  own  explication  of  xiv-xvi  we  think  the  evidences  wil 
appear  to  most  readers  conclusive.     Our  view  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
as  furnishing  a  perfectly  consecutive  history  to  the  end,  we  believe  to  b( 
both  maintainable  and  veiy  important  in  its  conclusions.     Our  ho 
on  the  whole,  is,  that  we  have  furnished  an  elucidation,  by  the  light 
which  the  book  will  be  read  by  a  large  class  of  minds  with  easy  under- 
standing and  fresh  interest.     Our  ministry  generally  have   almofr 
dropped  the  Apocalypse  from  study  or  public  use.     And  yet  we  ha^^ 
been  impressed  with  the  belief,  that,  relieved  from  the  burdens  th 
have  been  laid  by  complex  and  questionable  commentary  upon  it,  t 
book  is  full  of  inspiring  topics  and  vivid  illustrations  for  the  pulpits 


ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

DATES  OF  COMMENOEHENT  OF  THEIB  REIGNS. 

B.C.  31.  Augustus.    Christ  born,  four  years  before  the  Vulgar  Era. 
A.D.  14.  Tiberius.    A.  D.  30,  Christ  crucified. 
37.  Caligula.    Conversion  of  PauL 
41.  Claudius. 

64.  Nero — who  was  deposed  and  committed  suicide.    60-62.  St.  Jan nea^a 

Epistle  and  martyrdom.    Book  of  Hebrews  written.     66.  Pete^^M'  and 
Paul  martyred. 

68.  Galea — reigned  six  months. 

69.  Otho — reigned  two  months. 

69.  YiTELLius — reigned  eight  months. 

"70.  Yespasian.    Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

79.  Titus.    John's  three  Epistles.    Epistle  of  Jude. 

81.  DoMiTLAN.    Apociilypse  written  about  A.D.  96. 

96.  Nerva.    Ecstores  John  from  Patmoa. 

9&  Trajan.    Death  of  John. 


PLAK  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

4»» 

1.  Title  of  the  book  i,  1-3;  2.  Dedication  to  thQ  Churches,  i,  4-8. .  i,  1-8 

PART  FIRST. 

THE  CHRISTOPHANIO  APOCALYPSE i,  1-iii,  22 

1.  The  Ohzistophany  and  first  prophetic  commission. ...        i,  9-20 

2.  Epistles  successively  to  the  seven  churches. ii,  I-iii,  22 

PART  SECOND. 

THE  THEOPHANIO  APOCALYPSE iv,  1-ix,  21 

I.'  The  Theophany — God  Enthroned  in  State. iv,  1-6 

The  Beasts,  or  Cherubim — ^The  four  and  twenty  Elders  T-ll 

IL  Prelude  to  Opening  the  Seven  Seals v,  1-14- 

1.  The  book  and  unaccepted  challenge  for  its  opening. .  1-4 

2.  Challenge  accepted  and  book  taken  by  the  Lamb.. . .  5-7 

3.  Successive  songs  of  praise  to  the  Ijamb  by  beasts, 

elders,  angels,  and  all  creation 8-14 

IIL  Opening  op  the  Seven  Seals. vi,  1-viii,  1 

A*  The  Seal-Cycle.— The  six-seal  cycle  briefly  pictures  the  phases 
of  the  Messianic  age  down  to  the  final  dissolution ;  the  seveu- 
trumpet  cycle  pictures  and  narrates  more  fully  the  same  course 
of  time  to  the  final  judgment. 

ia  f  First  Seal — ^White  horse  of  Conquest vi,  1-2 

Second  Seal — ^Red  horse  of  Carnage 

Third  Seal — ^Black  horse  of  Scarcity 

FooRTH  Seal— Pale  horse — ^four-fold  Death 

'Fifth  Seal — Cry  from  souls  under  Altar=Persecution 
Sixth  Seal — Final  earthly  Dissolution  and  Doom.. . . . 
With  counter  picture  of  celestial  reward  of  Saints. . 

a.  WituJs  are  silenced  while  Old  Testament  Saints  are 
sealed  144,000 vii,  1-8 

b.  Then  number  o/N"ew  Testament  Saints;  too  great  to 
he  numbered ;  with  song vii,  9, 1 0 

c.  Surj'oumUng  circle  o/ Angei^  with  song vii,  1 1, 12 

d.  Klder*s  explanation  and  glorious  picture  of  tkeir  hea  v. 
enly  state vii,  13-17 

Setenth  Seal — Issues  no  revelation,  but  inaugurates 

the  Seven  Trumpets nvx»\-^ 
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vi,  5,  6 
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vi,9-ll 

n,  12-17 

vii,  1-17 
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IV.  The  Seven  Trumpets Yiii,7-xz, JC 

B  •  The  Trumpot-Cycle.— As  the  seal-cycle  pictured  the  Messianlo 
age  briefly,  so  this  trumpet-cycle  both  pictures  (In  first  six  trum- 
pets) and  natrates  (in  the  seventh)  the  same  down  to  judgment 
and  eternity. 

'^  First  Trumpet — ^Plague  upon  Earth,  hail,  and  fire Tiii,  7 

Second  Trumpet — ^Plague  upon  Sea,  mountain-sized  fire- 
bolt viii,8, 

TiURD  Trumpet — ^Plague  upon  Waters,  star  Wormwood,  vui,  IC,  1 
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Fourth  Trumpet — Plague  upon  liuminaries,  dimness. . 

(■An  eagle  appears  and  announces  the  three  comino  wob 
trumpets,  namely  j  of  locust-demons^  (ix,l-ll,)tt;ar-«fem<w*, 
(ix,  12-21,)  and  antichrist,  (xii,  1-17.) 

Fifth  Trumpet  —  Abyssmal  Iiocust-demons — emblems 

of  infernal  errors,  lies,  and  vices iz,  1 — 

Sixth  Trumpet — ^War-horse  demons — emblem  of  Chris- 
tendom's wars Ix,  12 —  ^i 


viii, 


i 
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PART  THIRD. 

THE  ANGELOPHANIO  APOCALYPSE w .  .3 

1.  The  Anoelophany — ^Descent  of  the  World- AngoL 

2.  He  announces  that  in  the  sounding  of  the  SEY- 

ENTH  TRUMPET  the  eschatological  mystery 
of  Qod  will  be  finished;  that  is,  the  trumpet 
will  sound  even  to  Judgment  and  eternity. . 

3.  Third  Prophetic  Commission  bestowed  on  John. 

I.  Prelude  to  the  Seventh  Trumpet 

4.  An  outlined  ground  plan  of  the  events  of  the 

Seventh  Trumpet;  that  is,  of  the  whole  of 
zii,  l-zxii,  6 

Embracing : — 

a.  The  mystic  Jerusalem  =  the  pure  Church  ascei'tained 

by  measurement 

b.  The  martyr  two  witnesses  =  (he  faithful  few, 

c.  Their  destruction  by  the  beast^  and  resurrectionj  bri- 

umphy  and  avenging 

II.  Sounding  op  the  (third  woe)  Seventh  Trumpet 

WABS  OP  CHRIST  AND  ANTI-CHRIST 

[As  the  wars  of  CJhrist  and  antichrist  extend  from  the  first  to 
the  second  Advent,  so  the  seventh  (or  third  woe)  trumpet 
covers  the  entire  of  that  period,  furnishing  a  consecutive 
HISTORY,  with  its  regular  symbolical  chronology  through 
the  whole.] 

Triumphant  voices  chant  the  anticipation  of  its 

contents 

Zivents  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet  commence,  exte^d- 

ing  to  end  oi  "book «««.%* 


1-xxii,  21 
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I.  PERSOKALITIBS  OP  THB  WAR. 

itanophany,  the  Dragon  incarnate  in  the  Roman  Empire. ...  xii,  1-4 

h.e  star-crowned  woman,  the  Church,  assailed  by  Dragon. .  xii,  1-G 
[icliael  her  champion;  firmamental  war;  Dragon  cast  to 

earth. xii,  "7- 17 

'irst  (sea-risen)  Beast  =  Christianized  Roman  Empire xiii,  1-1 0 

econd  (earth-bom)  Beast=iRoman  hierarchy = Clergy xiii,  11-1 3 

livijig  Image  of  First  Beast  =  the  Popedom xiii,  14-1 3 

II.  BVBIVTS  OP  THB  WAR. 

'SS  THBEE  OVEBTHBOWS  OF  ANTICHBIST;  namely,  of 

his  Capital,  his  Harlot,  and  his  Armies xiv,  1-xx,  3 

I.  FIRST  OVERTHROW— of  Antichrist's  CAPITAL,  BABY- 

IiON xiv,  l-xvi,2 1 

(The  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Jerusalem,  three  chapters, 
xiv-xvi.  The  scene  of  belligerent  preparation  is  at  Jeru- 
salem, Mount  Zion,  the  temple.) 

1.  The  chapter  of  War  Menace  by  Jerusalem  against 

Babylon xiv,  1-20 

a.  Anticipative  but  indefinite  joy-song  at  Jerusalem, 

ON  Mount  Zion ,      xiv,  1-5 

b.  Three  angels  hovering  over  Jerusalem xiv,  6-12 

1.  First  angel  proclaims  triumphal  everlasting  Gospel xiv,  6,  *l 

2.  Second  angel  defines  tJie  object  of  these  war  manifestoesy 

,  Babylon xiv,  8 

3.  Third  angel  pours  forth  a  volume  of  divine  malediction 

against  Babylon  and  her  devotees  for  martyring  the  sdints     xiv,  9-12 

c.  Sky-vision  (over  Jerusalem)  symbolizing  the  destruction 

OP  Babylon xiv,  14-20 

2.  The  chapter  of  War  Preparation  (at  Jerusalem)  for 

Babylon's  destruction xv,  1-8 

77ic  seven  destroying  angels  in  temple;  presented  with  vials         xv,l-7 
Depot  of  divine  wrath — in  Jerusalem  temple. xv,  8 

3.  The  chapter  of  the  Destruction  of  Babylon  by  bat- 

teries of  wrath  poured  from  Jerusalem. xvi,  1-21 

a.  The  four  creational  vials  upon  earthy  sea^  waters^  and  sun.. .       xvi,  1-9 

b.  Fifth  vial  on  kingdom  of  the  beast xvi,  10-1 1 

c.  Sixth  vial  on  tlie  Euphrates^  fm'  the  kings  of  the  east. xvi,  12 

d.  The  three  frogs — Antichristic  rally  in  behalf  of  Babylon . . . .    xvi,  13-16 

e.  Seventh  vial  on  the  air — eartliquake^  crash,  Babylon's  down- 

pall xvi,  17-21 

n.  SECOND  OVERTHROW-of  Antichrist's  HARLOT  =  the 

corrupt  Church xvii,  1-18 

1.  Picture  of  the  Harlot  moimted  on  the  Beast xvii,  1-6 

2.  Angel's  exposition  of  the  Beast xsy^%-\V 

VOL.  v.— 21 
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3.  Exposition  of  the  Harlot  and  her  total  destruction.  icvii,  15-i  ^ 

4.  Song  of  Triumph  over  the  accomplished  destruc- 

tion of  Babylon xviii,  1-^  -j 

a.  Angelic  announcement  of  past  downfall  and  i)rosj>ective  ruin,  xviii,  l-^ 

b.  Celesiial  rehearsal  of  ancient  predictions  nmo  fulfiUed. . . .  xviii,  4-^ 

c.  Portraiture  of  her  mercantile  and  commercial  desolations.  xviii,  9-i5 

d.  Mournful  picture  of  her  home  silence  and  darkness xviii,  21--^ 

6.  Song  of  triumph  over  destroyed  harlot  and  coming 

of  pure  bride xix,  1-  .        ^ 

m.  THIRD  OVBBTHROW-of  Antichrist's  ARMIBS xi  x,  1 1-xx,         ^ 

1.  Descent  of  the  Qreat  Captain  and  armies  of  heaven.  xix,  11-1       ^ 


2.  Sun-angel  calls  the  birds  to  a  coming  banquet xix,  17- J 

3.  Capture  and  penalty  of  Beast  and  False  Prophet . .  xix,  19-2       ^ 

4.  Capture  of  the  real  Antichrist  =>  Satan,  and  his  thou- 

sand-year imprisonment xx,  1— 

RESULT  OF  OVERTHROWS— the  thousand-yecur  repose 

of  victory  and  reign— the  MILLENNIUM xx, 

New  rebellion  of  Satan — closed  by  his  destruction.. . . .  xx,  7-1    CD 

THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT  AND  AWARDS xx,  11-xxii,     G 

1.  The  throne,  the  resurrection,  and  vanishing  earth..  xx,  11,  E  2 

2.  The  final  penal  award — ^the  lake  of  fire xx,  13-1  £ 

3.  The  final  glorious  award — ^the  new  heaven  and  earth  xxi,  1-xxii,   5 

9 

a.  Visible  descent  of  the  new  Jerusalem  to  the  new  earth. . . .  xxi,  1 — 4 

b.  Divine  announcement  of  its  blessedness  and  conditions xxi,  5 — 8 

c.  Description  of  the  heavenly  city xxi,  9^-12  7 

d.  Its  river  and  tree  of  life — Close  of  Apocalypse xxii,  1  — 5 

EPILOGUE— Four  attestations  to  this  Apocalsnpse xxii,  6 — 20 

1.  By  ANGEL,  briefly  reiterating  the  divine  endorsement zxii^    6 

2.  By  John,  recapitulating  God's  sending  angel  and  his  own 

over-reverence  to  him xxii,  S — 9 

3.  By  God,  realizing  the  judgment  as  immediate xxii,  10 —  ^5 

4.  By  Jesus,  reaffirming  his  own  coming^  denouncing  corrupt- 

ers of  the  record xxii,  1ft—  !• 

John^s  final  welcome  to  the  coming — benepiction xxii,  20,   21 
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CHAPTER  L 

f  pHE  Revr.lation  of  Jesus  Christ, 

.1.  *whicL  God  gave  unto  him, 

aJoha3.32;  8.26;  12.49. 

CHAPTER  L 
1.  Title  of  the  book,  1-3. 

1.  The — In  modern  style  the  first 
tfiree  verses  would  have  been  printed 
on  a  first  title-page,  with  verse  3  for 
the  author's  motto,  and  with  names  of 
pu Wishers  at  bottom.  Yerses  4-8  are 
the  dedication,  namely,  to  the  seven 
Churches.  At  verse  9  begins  the 
Apocalypse  proper.  Like  most  title- 
pages,  this  was  apparently  written 
after  the  book  was  finished,  and  it  in- 
forms us  how  the  writer  came  by  its 
contents. 

Revelation,  or  Apocalypse,  means, 
literaUy,   an  unveiling   or  uncovering, 
namely,  of  some  hitherto  hidden  or 
unseen  object   The  conception  is,  that 
St.  John's  perceptions  were  so  super- 
naturalized  that  the  hidden  things  of 
Grod's  administration  could  be  made 
bare  before  his  eyes,  as  in  a  moving  pan- 
oramic representation.    It  was  a  reve- 
lation of^  that  is,  by,  Jesus  Christ  as 
its  immediate  bestower.    And  that  not 
only  from  his  self-revelation  in  the 
Christophany  of  9-20,  but  also  from 
his  conquering,  (v,  5,  where  see  note,) 
as  Mediator,  to  open  the  seven  seals, 
without  which  no  disclosure  could  be 
made.    God  gave — ^The  theophany  of 
chaps,  iv  and  v  explains  this  gave  by 
showing  God  upon  the  throne,  with 
the  whole  apparatus  of  revelation,  yet 
not  allowing  the  seals  to  be  opened 
except  to  the  adored  and  aH-mcriting 
Lamb.      Qod,   therefore,    gave    this 
revelation  unto  him  as  part  of  his 
wmnings  tliro\igh  his  death  and  me- 
diation.    To  show — To  exhibit;  for  as 
John  saw  the  unveiling,  (versd  3,)  so 


to  show  unto  his  servants  things 
which  ''must  shortly  come  to  pass; 
and  ^he  sent  and  signified  it  by 

b  Chap.  4. 1 ;  verse  8. c  Chap.  22. 16. 

it  was  Christ's  purpose  through  him 
to  have  it  exhibited  to  all.    His  ser- 
vants —  The  seven  Churches  and  the 
universal  Church  by  them  represented. 
For  as  Christ  gave  through  John,  so 
John    gives    through    his    apostolic 
seven  the  unveiling  to  the  ecumenical 
Church,    So  this  revelatiou  comes  from 
God,  through  Christ,  through  tlie  angel, 
through    John,    through   the    seven, 
down  even  to  us.     Shortly  come  to 
pass  —  Shortly,  by  the  arithmetic  of 
eternity.  See  note  on  2  Pet  iii,  8.    The 
same  note  of  immediateness  at  close  of 
verse  3,  and  in  xxii,  20.  Diisterdieck  de- 
cides that  *'  the  evasion  that  the  shortly 
should  be  reckoned  the  divine  mode  of 
computation,  according  to  St.  Peter's 
words,  is  contrary  to  the  context,"  but 
gives  no  reason.    Hengstenberg  gives 
for  the  same  decision  the  reason  that 
when  God  speaks  to  man,  he  must 
speak  in  a  human  manner.     Therein 
he  contradicts  St.  Peter,  who,  on  Viis 
very  point,    declares   that   God   does 
speak  to  man  according  to  a  divine 
arithmetic    Alford  hero  fairly  breaks 
down.    Through  his  wliole  commen- 
tary he  stiffly  maintams  that  all  such 
expressions  mean  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  thought  and  said  that 
the  second  advent  would  be  in  their 
own  day.     With  this  view  we  have 
taken  issue  at  passsage  after  passage. 
At  last,  when  he  comes  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse, he  happily  turns  about  and  takes 
precisely  our  own  grounds.     Pity  he 
could  not  have  sponged  out  his  previ- 
ous notes.    By  his  angel — Doubtless 
the  interpreting  angel  of  xvii,  1,  7,  15, 
wlio  appears  also  at  xix,  9 ;  xxi,  9 ;  xxii, 
1,  6.    This  Vd.*\i  X^xX.  "VicaxVj  t^>^v^Aj^^  >\v<ii 
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his  angel  unto  his  servant  John: 
3  **Who  bare  record  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things 
•that  he  saw.  3  ' Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  thoy  tliat  hear 

dl  Cor.  1.  6;  chap.  6w  9;  12. 17;  verse  9. 

«1  John  1. 1 -/Luke  11.  28;  chap.  22. 7. 

*  words  here,  and  adequately  explains 
them.  The  idea  of  some  commentators 
that  there  was  an  attendant  exhibiting 
angel  from  the  beginning  to  end  is  not 
implied  in  the  words. 

2.  Bare  record — An  obsolete  phrase 
used  elsewhere  in  translating  John  for 
tesUjkd,  Word  of  Qod . . .  testimony 
of  Jesus — The  Apocalypse  (as  affirmed 
by  the  first  words  of  verse  1)  comes 
first  from  God  as  his  reveaUng  word  \ 
it  is  then  the  testimony  of  Christ, 
as  to  the  character  and  final  results  (es- 
chatology)  of  his  Messianic  age.  All 
things  —  Literally,  whatsoever  things. 
Saw — The  unveiling  and  exhibition  of 
the  predictive  moving  panorama  was 
what  John  saw.  And  hence  repeatedly 
verbs  of  seeing  are  used  in  regard  to  it 
both  by  John  and  the  earliest  Christian 
writers. 

3.  Blessed — A  beautiful  and  solemn 
warning  to  his  readers,  both  of  his 
own  and  subsequent  ages.  At  the 
same  time,  it  expresses  his  own  solemn 
reverence  for  his  own  work.  Blessing 
and  woe  are  dependent  on  the  spirit  in 
which  the  truths  of  this  book  are  read 
and  reduced  to  practice.  [See  maledic- 
tion at  xxii,  18,  with  note.]  Similar 
benedictions,  with  a  blessed,  recur  in 
our  Apocalypse,  xix,  9 ;  xx,  6 ;  xxii,  14. 
The  nature  of  that  blessedness  to  the 
apocalyptic  conqueror  appears  by  an- 
ticipation in  ii,  7,  11,  17;  iii,  5,  12,  21. 
He  that  readeth. .  .they  that  hear — 
One  public  reader  and  a  congregation 
of  hearers.  See  our  vol.  iii,  p.  5.  For 
beyond  question  our  John  expected 
that  his  apocalypsis  would  be  received 
as  a  divine  authority  by  his  seven- 
fold circle  of  Churches,  would  be  pub- 
licly read  in  the  public  congregation, 
would  be  deposited  in  their  archives, 
and  would  be  a  thing  of  perpetuity 
until  the  great  white  throne  oi  ehap. 


the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  those  things  which  are  writ- 
ten therein:  for  'the  time  it  at 
hand. 

4    TOHN  to  the  seven  churches 
eJ  which  are  in  Asia:  Grace 

ff  Romans  13.  11 ;  James  5.  8 ;  1  Peter  i  7; 
chapter  22. 10. 

Churches  did  receive  it.  They  received 
it  as  the  work  of  no  other  John  in 
existence  would  be  received.  Ke^ 
those  things — Square  their  Uvcs  ac* 
cording  to  their  requirements.  Awful 
is  the  weight  with  which,  our  Seer 
presses  his  work  upon  the  spirit  and 
heart  of  his  audience.  No  woe  is,  in- 
deed, her^  announced ;  but  the  blessed 
is  pronounced  with  a  solemn  implica- 
tion that  acceptance  before  the  white 
throne  is  f eaiiully  conditioned  upon  a 
deep  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  book  that  predicts  its  future  ap* 
pearance. 

2.    Tlie  dedication  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  4-8. 

4.  John — Adverse,   and  we  may 
add,  perverse  criticism   asks,  If  this 
were  truly  St.  John,  why  does  ho  no- 
where style  himself  apostle  t    We  re- 
ply that  he  does   not  write  himself 
apostle  just  because  he  was  St  John. 
There  may  have  been,  in  the  seven 
Churches,  many  Johns,  but  everybody 
knew  that  to  tiie  Churches  there  was 
but  one  John  m  Asia.     Had  any  other 
John  than  he  attempted  thus  to  ad- 
dress, admonish,  rebuke,  command,  and 
threaten   these    seven    Churches,  he 
would  have  gained  no  audience.   Sev- 
en— The  best  treatise  in  Englisli  on  the 
apocalyptic  numbers  is  in  Stuart's  first 
volume,  largely  taken,  with  duo  credit, 
from  Bahr,  a  condensation  of  which 
we  have  given  at  the  end  of  our  notes 
on  Luke  vi 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  at  an  early  date,  be- 
cause this  address  shows  that  theJ^ 
were  as  yet  but  seven  Churches  in  Asia. 
It  might  as  well  be  assumed  that  but 
"  seven  trumpets  "  were  sounded  bo- 
cause  but  seven  were  within  reach. 
Seven  Churches,  like  numerous  other 
apocajyptic  sevens,  are  selected  under 


should  appear.   And  ro  lUeao  aftN«ii\^'a  «^\x^acJ!^^^N«a.-tonn  law  that  rul« 
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^e  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him 
*» which  is,  and  'which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come;  ^and  from  the 

A  Exodus  3.  14. /John  1. 1. ^l:Zechariah 

8.  9;  chapter  3.  1;  4.  5;  5.  6. 

in  tlie  book.      Says  Stuart:  "Wheth- 
er the  Churches  of  tliat  day,  in  Asia, 
were  Hmited  to  that  number  is  a  ques- 
tioa  easily  solved;  for  in  CoL  iv,  13 
the  Church  at  Hierapolis  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  at  Laodicea, 
and  the  former  is  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  the  latter.    Colosse  also  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea. 
So,  in  a  few  years  later  than  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  we  know  there 
were  large  and  flourishing  Churches  in 
Tralles,  where  Ignatius  lived,  and  at 
Magnesia  in  its  neighbourhood,  both  in 
Lydiii,  and  but  a  moderate  distance  from 
Ephesus."    Stuart,  be  it  remembered, 
maiutained  the  Ncrouian  date  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  he  here  fully  refutes 
those  who  maintain  that  early  date  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  as  yet  but 
seven    Churches   in   Asia   when  the 
book  was  written.    Asia — Proconsular 
Asia,  so  called  because  ruled  by  a 
Roman  proconsul  at  Ephesus.     Matth- 
ew   Arnold,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his 
poems,    says :     "  The    name    Europe 
(EvpwTr?/,  the  wide  prospect)  probably 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  Euro- 
pean coast  to  the  Grreeks  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite.    The  name  of 
Asia,  derived  from  uaio^j  fatal,  again 
corned,  it  has  been  thought,  from  the 
muddy  fens  of  the  rivers  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, such  as  the  Cayster  or  Maeander, 
which  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  living  near  them."     Proconsu- 
lar Asia,  as  may  be  seen  upon  our  map, 
embraces  the  three  provinces  of  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  bordering  upon  the 
Hellespont     The  seven  Churches  were 
mostly   in   Lydia.     The  different  ex- 
tensions of  territory  covered  by  the 
term  Asia  are  thus  well  defined  by 
ISlliotl :    "  The  word  Asia  was  used 
by  the  Romans  in  four  senses :  1.  For 
the  whole  Asiatic  continent,  as  op- 
posed to  Europe  and  Africa ;   2.  For 
Asia  Minor  in  its  largest  sense,  includ- 
ing? Cilicia  and  other  districts  beyond 
the  Taunis;  3.  For  the  same  in  its 


seven  spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne ;  5  And  from  Jesus  Ciirist, 
^who  is  the  faithful  witness,  and 

/John  8. 14;  5.  36, 87;  1  Thnothy  6. 13;  chai- 
ter  3.  14. 

smaller  sense,  embracing  only  the 
provinces  within  the  Taurus ;  4.  For 
Lydian  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  wJlcd 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
ProconstUar  Asia,  extending  along  the 
coast  from  Pergamos  to  Caria,  and  in- 
land to  the  Phrygian  frontier,  or  a  lit- 
tle beyond  it.  Grace. .  .peace — This 
Pauline  form  of  benediction  was  fa- 
miliar both  to  Ephesus  and  the  other 
Asiatic  Churches  from  the  epistles  of 
that  great  apostle,  and  John's  adop- 
tion of  it  clearly  indicates  that  there 
was  no  antagonism  between  the  two 
apostles  and  their  friends,  as  was  im- 
agined by  such  writers  as  Baur  and 
Renan.  Is . . .  was ...  to  come — The 
threefold  divisions  under  which  our 
minds  are  obliged  to  think  all  time, 
and  so  used  to  express  the  eternity  of 
Him.  The  threefold  phrase  expresses 
the  import  of  the  word  Jehovah. 
The  elevation  of  the  prophetic  style 
induces  the  seer  to  refer  to  this  name 
for  God ;  and  from  the  reverence  with 
which  the  utterance  of  the  divine 
name  was  avoided  by  the  Jews,  he 
gives  the  import,  and  not  the  name  it- 
self. The  phrase,  though  dependent 
on  the  preposition  from,  is  sacredly 
preserved  by  John  as  a  nominative, 
thus  attaining  an  expressive  emphasis 
above  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 
The  seven  spirits — Stuart  and  others 
maintain  that  these  are  "the  seven 
presence  angels,"  in  regard  to  which 
see  our  note  on  viii,  2.  But  it  seems 
inadmissible  to  make  grace  and  peace 
proceed  from  mere  creatures,  and  that 
in  position  between  two  of  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity.  As  seven  is  the  num- 
ber of  completeness,  the  one  spirit  is 
styled  seven  in  allusion  to  the  perfect 
manifoldness  of  his  operations.  The 
one  Spirit  is  the  seven  spirits,  as  the 
one  atmosphere  is  "  the  four  winds." 
These  spirits  do  not  "stand"  before 
Him,  like  serving  waiters  or  watchers, 
as  viii,  2 :  they  are  before  his  throne^ 
aa  alao  la  \^q  li\y.m>Ek 
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the  "'first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and 
"the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Unto  liim  "that  loved  us, 
f  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood,     6  And  hath  "i  made 

m  1  Cor.  16. 20 :  CoL  1  18. »  Eph.  1. 20 ;  chap. 

17.   14.-; — "John  13.  J4;  15.  9;   Gal.  2.  20. 

p  Heb.  9.  14 ;  1  John  1.  7. 

5.  The  faithful  witness — Through 
whom,  and  attested  by  whom,  all  rev- 
elation comes  from  God  to  man,  es- 
pecially this  apocalypse^  whoso  seals 
are  opened  by  his  conquering  power. 
This  witness  is  faithful  to  give  us 
truth  alone.  The  word  witness  is  a 
favourite  term  both  in  the  Apocalypse 
and  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles.  It 
implies,  not  merely  revelation,  narra- 
tive, but — as  ill  a  permanent  contrast 
with  unbelief — a  testimony,  a  strong, 
sure,  reliable  attestation.  Firstbe- 
gotteu  of  the  dead — ^As  the  firstborn 
was  the  chief  among  his  brethren,  so 
this  might  mean  tliat  Christ  was  chief 
of  all  risen  from  the  dead,  and  leader 
of  the  resurrection.  So  Rom.  viii,  29, 
"  firstborn "  or  chief  "  among  many 
brethren."  It  implies,  also,  priority  of 
time ;  for  though  Lazarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  yet  he  died  again,  and 
his  rising  was  no  part  of  the  one  great 
organic  resurrection  to  immortal  life. 
So  that  he  was  truly  "the  firstfruits 
of  tliem  that  slept,"  in  order  of  time. 
The  conception  that  the  grave  is  the 
earth's  womb,  (as  Alford,)  from  which 
tlie  dead  are  born  into  life,  is  in  the 
very  dim  background,  as  in  all  such 
expressions  as  used  by  the  Hebrews. 
Note  on  Eph.  ii,  2,  3.  On  the  differ- 
ence between  the  phrases  ^^/rom  the 
dead,"  and  of  the  dead,  see  note  on 
Luke  XX,  35.  Prince — Leader  or  ruler. 
Of  the  kings — Lord  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  tlie  world  to  come ;  Lord  of  all 
autliority  in  the  present  world.  Un- 
to him — To  this  double  Lord  of  both 
worlds,  who,  supremely  King  himself, 
has  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom.  That 
loved  us — True  rending,  and  more  ex- 
pressive, that  loveth  us  j  for  his  love  is 
an  ever  present  and  perpetual  thing; 
whereas  the  washed  was  a  past  and 
transient  deed.  Eor  Xovo'ivri,  washed, 
Uiioihor  reading  is  Aioairt,  released^  re- 


us kinors  and  priests  unto  God 
his  Fatlier;  'to  him  be  glory 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Ai 
7  •  Behold,  lie  cometh  with  cl<» 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 

Ql  Pet  2.  5,  9;  chap.  6.  10. r\  Tim.    e.  W: 

Heb.  13.  21 ;  1  Pet.  4.  11 ;  5. 11. «Dan.    7. 13i 

Matt.  ^.  30;  26.  64;  Actal.  11. ^ 

ter  supported  and  the  more  exprt^' 
sive  term ;  and  corresponds  most  sln'K'' 
ingly  with  blood.    The  powerful  in^  ^ 
age  of  washing  the  soul  in  blood,  %v^^^^^ 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  power  of  the  atou^^^ 
ment  as  working  both  our  justificap'"''^. 
tion  immediately,  and  our  sanctifica--^^;;^!!^ 
tion  mediately,  by  the  Spirit  purchaseC^^^^^^ 
for  us  at  the  price  of  the  blood.  ^ 

6.  Kings — True  reading,  a  kingdom^^^^'^ 
We  are  already  a  kingdom  in  thu 
world,  by  an  unseen  realm,  to  become 
a  fuller  kingdom  in  the  revelation  of  8_ 
future  and  more  real  world.    So  Exod,        *• 
xix,  6,  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdoi 
of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation."     Anc 
by  the  present  passage,  the  saints  arc 
a  kingdom  by  being  priests  unto  Qo< 
Their  rule  is  the  supremacy  of  holi —    -- 
ness.      Their  priesthood   consists  ir        "^ 
their  direct  access  to  God  by  the  sac 
rifice  of  the  heart.    They  need  no  hi 
man  mediator,  no  other  offering  thai 
the  affections  of  the  soul.    To  him— 
This  ascription  of  glory  and  doi 
ion  for  ever  presupposes  true  deit 
Be — Implying  both  affirmation  of  tl 
attributes,  that  they  are,  and  consei 
and  will,  that  they  shaU  belong  to  hie: 
both  ratified  by  a  solemn  Amen,  si:r. 
nifying  both  so  itt<^  'id  «o  6c  it 

7.  Behold — Even  while  he  spea 
the  advent  is  for  a  moment  visible 
his  raptured  eye.    He  cometh—  1 
immediate  present;  he  comes  tb's  u 
ment.    In   prophetic  conception 
seer  brings  the  coming  before  his  (» 
eyes,  and  depicts  its  circumstanti 
For  a  moment  the  far-distant  event, 
often  spoken  of  as  nigh  at  hand,  is  v 
ibly  present.     Compare  Matt,  xxiv, 
With  clouds — In  clouds  would  sim 
describe  his  high  locality;  with  clo 
hnplies  that  the  clouds  are  part  of 
attendant  pomp.  Every  eye — Car 
the  visible  fact  to  every  single  Imli 
ual  of  the  human  race.    ShaU 
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dct:/fu:U.     The  former  is  both  tl\ft\^Qt-\I)^<^i^"^^iNi^N\s^ki\iitiY*>f  his  real  liv 
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son.  And— Oather,  «i>fn.  Even  the 
y  men  wJioHe  tlioraa,  n^la,  aod 
AT,  pierced  liim  on  the  croei,  shall 
vbeholdhim  onthetliroae.  Theno- 
a  of  tills  striking  climax,  thiitobjec- 
ely  the  worst  sinners  of  the  race — 

cuciBers — must  now  tace  liim,  re- 
res  a  literal  interpretation.  Kiaphja- 
1  cructflers,  and  not  only  those  who 
ritiialij  crucify  him  hy  their  sias, 
hich  would  include  all  sinners,)  must 

meant.  John  watched  the  pier- 
g  of  the  SsTioiir'a  side  hy  the  sol- 
r,  and  recognisod  tlie  piercing  of 
iDvah  in  Zech.  xil,  10  as  Hnding  a 
Qlnieut  in  this  piercing  of  Jehovah' 
^ua.  It  would  be  aaiSi  a.  fulQlment 
could  be  used  as  illustration  for  a 
lever,  but  not  as  evidence  to  con- 
ce  a,  Bceptia  See  our  notea  ot 
m   lii,  34-37.     Zecliariah  makes 

Jews  look  in  penitence  upon  him 
y  have  pierced:  John  gives  the 
ero  weeping:,  equally  true,  of  the 
lenitont  meeting  the  Judge  when 
liteuce  is  to)  lute  II  e  pissago  is 
lair   proof   tlml   tlio    G  ■spel   a  id 


that  the  Greek  word  for  pierced  is 
die  aame  in  botli  Gospel  and  bore, 
though  not  in  the  Septuagint.  Dus- 
terdieck  replies  that  other  traLisUcions 
into  the  Greek  than  the  Septuagint,  *■ 
as  those  of  Aquila.  Symmacbus,  and 
Theodotion,  use  John's  word.  But 
neither  of  these  was,  like  the  Septua- 
gint, in  common  use;  and  the  pl^u 
fact  that  tills  passage  ampliHes  the 
passage  in  the  Gospel  with  marked 
poculinrities,  atill  remains.  Kindreds 
(tribes)  of  the  earth — Of  the  earlli,  is 
uitoally  an  adverse  phrase  in  this  book, 
and  doubtless  here  moans  the  tribes  of 
the  earthy.  Ciislerdieck  refers  they 
which  pierced  him  to  the  Jews,  aud 
these  Uadreda  to  the  Gentiles.  Z!ven 
HO,  Amen — Yes,  so  be  it.  The  even  , 
so  translutea  the  Greek,  and  Amen 
transfers  the  Hebrexv  form  of  the  same 
word.  Solemn  assent  is  givoii  by  lioth 
even  to  the  tears  and  terrors  of  (he 

8   I      the  Lord— Gud   sliould  be 
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K'  ining  and  the  ending,  snith  tlie 
rd,  '  wliich  ia,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty. 
A  1  John,  wlio  nlso  om  jonr 

t>T<rH4   ^nn  4.  a    IL17    lii  (.— 

added  aa  tlie  true  rcailmt; 
mighty — n  lio  xp  xks  1 1 
'  Chnst?  Tlio words  aeem 
10  mean  the  former  the 
close connoxioD  with  the 
prccedj  %  va  rso  suggests 
the  latter  Most  certain 
ly  there  is  no  otlior  ut 
terertlian  hsthat  ooiii> 
•th,  in  verse  7  Wa 
must,  tl  orotore,  Hod 
that  It  la  Christ  »ho 
apeaka  yel  Christ  re 
mforced  bj  identified 
^itli,  and  speaking  lor 
tlie  whole  Innit;  See 
note  on  zi,  12  Stuurt 
cautions  us  ugninst  ad 
ducii  g  this  na  a  proof 

ir  of  iho  dn  inity  nf  Ohnst. 


brother,  anit  'companion  in  trib— « 

ulatinn,  and  ■  in  the  kingdom  antiE:* 
patience  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  waa  in  tli^  ^ 
isle  tUat  is  called  Patmos,  >  fur  th*  ,m: 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  .c 
eRoouuu  e.  Ill  3  Tlmallo  1.  11—  vChw-^a 


i  tluiik  II 


1  of  1 


1  the  How  Testament. 
Alpha  and  Omega  —  The  Srst  and 
last  letters  of  ^lio  Grook  alphabet,  and 
80  expressing  the  litfiml  thought "  tlie 
begliining  and  tlie  endii^c,"  which  by 
a  false  reading  Is  wrongly  found  in 
tiiia  verse,  transferred  from  xxi,  G, 
where  it  rightly  belongs.  So  the 
rabbinical  JHlkut  Rub.,  fol.  147,  says, 
■"AdBm  transgressed  the  whole  law, 
from  Aleph  to  Tov," 

PART  FIRST. 


The  Apocalypse  proper  now  com- 

of  the  first  Christophuny,  or  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  him,  9~1 1 ,  describes 
his  person,  12-18;  and  recites  Iiisown 
commission,  from  tlio  Saviour  received, 
}9,  20.  This  13  thcflrst  of  John's  Dirco 
comadationa;  the  gocoad  U  &\  cbv^ 


9   I  John— After   tl  o     I  DiiiS.  v\." 
of  Daniel  VII,  28;  ii,  2;  :(,  2.     So        ,i;o 
Apoeiilypae  is  a  carrying  out  and  c^  wuj- 
pletion  of  tlie  prophecies  of  Kse'^-cicI 
Daniel,  and  Zechuriah.    And  thusd  jm 
equuli£oa  himself  to  tlio  prophet,  e^  of 
tlie  Old    Testament,   assuming       -thut 
his  book  is  to  take  a  parallel  oviiun- 
ical  stand;  an  assumption  impoas/Ne 
to  be  successful  for  any  one  bii  I  an 
apoatle.    Touz  brother — For  ho  Jmd 
no  need,  hkePaul,  to  thunder  fort/i  Jiis 
apostolic  title  after  liia  namo.    'Ttibu,- 
laUoQ , . .  kingdom . . .  patience  —  lio 
twecn  the  two  sad  words  tribulation 
and  patience  the  Joyoua  word  kin^^' 
dom  bravely  sparkles  forth.     It  J;      -' 
kingdom  in  the  midst  of  aorrov  m   -^ 
struggle.     It  ia  a  reminder  jf  tiiump^ 
and  power  in  the  very  cencre  of  trials 
The  tribulatfon,  or  persecution,  is  ii^ 
tlieee  sad  days  the  condition  of  the* 
present  kingdom,  and  the  patience, 
the  firm  persistence,  ia  the  condition 
of  its  fuller  tinni  realization,  to  which 
John's  whole  Apoculypso  points  and 
_.  1..,.  „...!__     Of— True  reading,  in 
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[RRFRBJiTOiJl.— 1,  PnrtirflJiSfiila;  2,  Prirt  nf  Siip-iln ;  3.  rmrtOrimn:  4.  Port  Mirlm:  S  Small 
Wwlim  C'r.i'k :  (i.  1'ofl  of  IHsoTli;  T.  Tnwn  ati.l  MntitwU-ry  i.f  Pntmiu ;  9.  Onrpnf  th.- Apw- 
(>/»>•.    nvUnr  Flinin'SlttrBn-iUhfTaviiliiwlfriiiiiUii'harlHiiirtiiUielniiiiiin  tbthllLlMFlV 

ibe  A/Hiealffih-  (fnitlii.  or  cuvv,  iin  ttw  t«!l\iut&.'\ 
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331 


of  Jesus  Christ.     10  » I  was  in  the 

0  Acts  10. 10;  2  Cor.  12.2;  chapter  4.  2;  17.  3; 

he  btcame,  by  whom  sent,  he  forbears 
to  mention.  Clement  and  Origen 
•cjUI  the  sender  "the  tyrant:"  and 
all  the  early  Christian  writers  named 
no  other  than  Domitian.  But  no  re- 
sentful feeling  prompts  John  to  say 
more  than  that  he  became  there. 
Called  Patmos — Commentiitors  agree 
that  the  word  called  indicates  the  en- 
tire obscurity  of  this  island-rock  before 
this  Apocalypse  covered  it  with  a 
solemn  glory.  Well  known  islands, 
like  Crete  and  Cyprus,  have  no  such 
prefix.  For  the  word. .  .testimony 
— For  means,  on  account  of;  and  the 
words  unquestionably  signify  that 
John  hecarne  in  Patmos  in  conse- 
quence of  his  maintaining  God's  word 
and  Christ's  testimony  to  the  world. 
It  is  true  the  same  words  in  verse  2 
designate  this  Apocalypse,  just  be- 
cause this  Apocalypse  is  the  continu- 
ance and  reproduction,  in  written  form 
and  in  new  spirit,  of  thai  same  word 
and  testimony  which  he  h;id  hereto- 
fore maintained  at  tlie  expense  of 
exile. 

.  10.  Was — Became,  again;  the  word 
designates  his  transition.  In  the 
Spirit — Spirit-wrapt.  Compare  iv,  2 ; 
xxi,  10.  If  the  man's  own  spirit  were 
meant,  we  might  suppose  the  thought 
to  be  that  the  consciousness  had  as- 
cended from  the  lower  ground  of 
sense,  and  so  mounted  into  the  spirit 
as  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
spirit  world.  But  the  divine  Spirit  is 
doubtless  meant ;  and  the  thought  is, 
that  the  human  spirit  is  in  the  divine 
Spirit  as  in  a  divine  atmosphere,  in 
which  things  of  the  spirit  world  are 
seen,  known,  and  uttered.  So,  "  How 
then  does  David  in  spint  call  him 
Lord?"  MaU.  xxii,  43.  "No  man 
speaking  by  (Greek  in)  the  Spirit  of 
Go*!,  calleth  Jesus  accursed."  1  Cor. 
xii,  3.  In  that  supernatural  state  a 
mental  production  is  put  forth  impos- 
sible to  the  same  man's  natural  powers 
alone.  This  Apocalypse  is,  indeed,  the 
product  of  John's  mind,  yet  of  his  mind 
raised  into  a  liigher  spiritual  atmos- 
phere.   As  ma,  diriueljr  inspired  wak- 


Spirit  on  *  thcLord's  day,  and  beard 

21. 10. a  John  20, 26 ;  Acts  20.  7 ;  1  Cor.  16.  a. 


ing  dream,  he  tliinks  through  a  series 
of  divine  conceptions  with  an  immedi- 
ate spontaneity.  The  conceptions  are 
divinely  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  so 
are,  by  him,  thought  and  recorded. 
Under  divine  stimulation  the  language 
of  his  narrative,  save  where  reciting 
the  words  of  others,  is  his  own.  The 
Iiord's  day — A  phrase  parallel  to 
"the  Lord's  supper,"  1  Cor.  xi,  20, 
(where  see  note,)  and  similarly  indicat- 
ing that  the  institution  was  established 
by  our  Lord.  See  our  notes  on  Mark 
ii,  27 ;  John  xx,  26 ;  Acts  xx,  1 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi,  2. 

The  early  Christian  writers  applied 
the  word  sabbath  to  the  Jewish  Satur- 
day-sabbath, and  called  the  Christian 
sabbath  "the  Iiord's  day,"  yet  with- 
out thereby  admitting  that  tlie  Lord's 
day  was  not  the  -decalogue  sabbath. 
It  was  of  the  heretical  sect  of  Ebion- 
ites  that  Theodoret  said,  |'  They  keep 
the  sabbath  according  to  Jewish  law, 
and  sanctify  the  Lord's  day  in  lika 
manner  as  we  do."  Says  Stuart :  "  A 
party  in  the  Christian  Church  adhered 
to  this  usage  so  long  and  so  tenacious- 
ly that  finally  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(about  A.  D.  350)  made  a  decree  that 
"  Christians  should  no  longer  keep  the 
seventh  day  by  refraining  from  labour.'* 
The  Church  historian,  Eusebius,  who 
had  all  the  Christian  literature  on  the 
subject  at  command,  is  quoted  by  Stuart 
as  saying,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm 
xcii:  "The  Word,"  (that  is,  Christ,)  "by 
the  new  covenant,  translated  and  trans- 
ferred the  feast  of  the  sabbath  to  the 
morning  light,  and  gave  as  the  sym- 
bol of  true  rest — namely,  the  Lord's 
day — the  first  day  of  the  light  in  which 
the  Saviour  .  .  .  obtained  the  victory 
over  death,  etc.  On  this  day  ...  we 
assemble,  after  an  interval  of  six  days, 
and  celebrate  the  holy  spiritual  sab- 
bath; even  all  nations  redeemed  by 
him  throughout  the  world,  and  do 
those  things  according  to  the  spiritual 
laws   which    were    decreed    for    the 

priests  to  do  on  the  sabbath All 

things  whatevet  UvaX.  \\.  >n\5>."^  Wv«s\  ^^\\^?3 
to  do  ou  Uie  «aL\>\i\i.\X\^  Nici^^iRi  ^^  \i»H^ 
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beliind  mc  *'a  great  voice,  as  of  a 
trumpet,  11  Saying,  *  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  ''the  first  and  the  last: 
and,  Wliat  thou  seest,  •write  in  a 
book,  and  send  it  unto  the  seven 

b  Chapter  4. 1. c  Verse  8. d  Verse  17. 

transferred  to  the  Lord's  day,  as  more 
appropriate  to  it,  because  it  has  a  pre- 
cedence, and  is  first  in  rank ;  and  more 
honourable  than  the  Jewish  sabbath. 
It  is  traditionally  handed  down  to  us, 
that  we  should  meet  together  on  this 
day ;  and  ii  is  ordered  that  we  should 
do  these  things  announced  in  the 
Psalm."  And  heard  behind  me — 
This  sublime  Christophany  must  dawn 
upon  St.  John  gradually,  lest  he  be 
fatally  overpowered,  as  in  fact  he  was 
laid  by  it  as  dead.  Verse  17.  Ho 
first  only  hea7's,  and  that  a  voice,  loud, 
indeed,  but  behind  him.  He  turns, 
and  the  candlesticks  first  are  seen, 
and  then  the  radiant  person.  A  great 
voice — Xot  the  voice  of  Christ,  as  ap- 
pears by  iv,  1;  w^here  see  note,  and 
also  X,  4. 

11.  Tlie  words  I.  ..and  inclusive, 
are  here  a  spurious  reading.  The 
voice  does  not  as  yet  announce  who  is 
the  speaker.  St.  John  hears  his  com- 
mission, but  is  not  yet  told  who  com- 
missions him.  What  thou  seest — 
ThisChristophanic  commission  includes 
only  the  revelations  <^f  the  first  three 
chapters.  Write  in  a  book — A  volumen, 
or  parchment  or  papyrus  roll  Sev- 
en Churches. .  .in  Asia — When  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  our  Aryan  ancestors, 
first  emigrated  westward  from  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  Euphrates,  they 
found  no  fairer  clime  than  in  this  land 
of  Ionia.  Here  settled  the  sons  of 
Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and 
in  the  beautiful  language  formed  by 
their  genius — the  Greek — Ionia  is  but 
a  varied  form  of  Javan,  just  as  Hellas, 
the  name  of  European  Greece,  is  but  -a 
form  of  Elislia,  the  oldest  son  of 
Javan.  This  was  the  land  of  Homer 
and  Herodotus.  The  soft  clime  ren- 
dered the  Ionian s  gentle,  refined,  and 
brilliant,  but  too  effeminate.  So  when, 
^ve  cevturies  before  Christ,  the  great 
Cj^rua  led  his  conquering  legions  "weaV 


churches  which  are  in  Asia;  unto 
Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyrna,  and 
unto  Perganios,  and  unto  Thya- 
tira,  and  unto  Sardis,  nnd  unto 
Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea. 

6 Dent.  81. 19;  Isa.  80.  8:  Jer.  93. 2:  Ueb.  2. 2. 

ward,  all  Ionia  submitted  for  centuries 
to  the  Persian  sway.  But  when,  three 
centuries  before  Christ,  Alexander  the 
Great,  from  European  Greece,  marched 
to  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  settled 
forever  the  su^riority  of  Europe  over 
Asia,  Ionia  easily  accorded  with  this 
new  Greek  supremacy.  And  when,  in 
the  first  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
the  Roman  arms  from  still  farther 
west  spread  their  power  over  the 
known  world,  Ionia  readily  accepted 
their  government.  When  Christ  came, 
and  Paul  came  proclaiming  tlie  Gos- 
ple  of  Christ,  and  when  Timothy  came, 
and  an  apostle  Jolin  came,  flourishing 
Churches,  among  which  were  these 
seven,  were,  in  spite  of  persecution, 
established.  When  Rome,  under  Con- 
stantine,  became  nominally  Christian, 
and  Constantinople  was  by  him  built, 
paganism  gradually  disappeared,  and 
Ionia  became  Christian.  A  Christian 
literature  spi-ung  up,  and  great  Christian 
councils  were  here  held.  But  in  A.  D. 
1453  the  followers  of  Mohanmaed  took 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  became 
masters,  and  from  that  time  the  Chris- 
tianity, the  civilization,  the  prosperity 
of  the  land  perislied.  It  is  now,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  scene  of  semi-barba- 
rism, stagnation,  and  decay.  A  glance 
at  our  little  map  will  sh  )w  reason  for 
the  order  of  the  names  ci  the  seven 
Chiurches.  From  tlie  metropolitan 
Ephesus,  northward  some  fifty  miles, 
is  Sm3n:iia,  and  more  than  fifty  miles 
farther  northward  is  Perganios,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  authorized  form 
of  the  name,  Fergamum,  This  is  tlie 
northernmost  point  Thence  south- 
eastwardly  in  succession  are  tlie  other 
four  Churches.  Hengstenberg  sug- 
gests, and  we  adopt  the  suggestion, 
l^at  this  was  the  usual  order  of  St. 
John's  apostolic  visitations ;  sucli  vis- 
itations as  are  indicated  in  2  John  13 


CHAPTER  I. 


13  And  I.tiirncd  tn  s 


tliut  ppsMe  with  t 


to  which  it  belongs,  but  c 
fectai  by  nothiag;  wliicli  if 
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12.  See  the  voice — An  eipresaive 
Bolecism:  not,  as  Eongstenberg,  that 
tlie  word  lee  is  used  in  a  "  larger 
eonse;"  but  the  voice  being  all  he  as 
yax  knows,  he  turns  to  sss  into  what 
enibodimont  it  will  shape  iiself.  Be- 
ing turned — In  poaition  to  receive  the 
Apocalypse  that  summons  him.  Oan- 
dleltlcto — Why  does  he  see  the  can- 
dleatickH  beforo  ho  sees  even  the 
■un-bright  face  (verse  16)  of  tlie  divine 
Person?  We  tliiuk  ttie  Person,  at 
first  unseen,  grew  gradually  viaiUo, 
and  IB  traced  by  St.  Jobn'a  words  as 
he  gleams  successively  into  vietr;  the 
radiant  clearness  ot  the  ooimtenance 
(Ter.  16)  bein^the  lost  fully  recognised. 
Tho  Bon  of  man  conies  first  in  his 
tmmpet-Uke  voic^  next  in  his  'isi- 
ble  tokecs,  last  in  liis  glorious  Person. 
Happy  those  to  whom  he  comes  with 
a  fsBT  not !  verse  17.  Oolden — Says 
CocceiuB,  (quoted  in  LaWn  by  Trench,) 
"  Gold  in  flguresand  symboUcol  eipres- 
■ion  signiitea  that  wiiich  is  most  pre- 
i^uaoiall  tbi;^;  ir^ch  perfects  all 


and  liable  to  no  cliange,  and  expe- 
riences no  harm  from  time,  or  fire, 
the  consumer  of  all  things."  Hence 
thcso  golden  caudlestictm,  as  well  as, 
througliout  this  book,  "  the  goldun 
girdle,"  i,  13;  goldert  crowns,"  iv,  Bj 
" goiden  vials,"  v,  8;  "golden  censer," 
viii,  3;  "poirfen  altar,"  viii,  3  ;  "golden 
reed,"  ixi,  15;  "city  of  pure  gtiUi," 
xii,  18  ;  tlie  street ..."  pure  gold" 
II,  21.  This  symbolism,  Trendi  iio'los, 
rested  not  upon  the  mere  costliness  ol 
that  material.  "  Throughout  all  tlie 
ancient  East  tliere  was  a  sense  of 
sacredness  attached  to  tliis  lucijil." 
Thus  "  golden,"  in  tlie  Zend-Avesti,  is 
throughout  synonymous  with  heavenly 

lands,  while  silver  might  be  degntdud 
to  profane  and  every-day  uses,  it  waa 
not  permitted  to  employ  gold  in  any 
services  except  only  royal  and  divine. 
CandleBticks  — These  so.called  can- 
dlesticks were  lamps,  with  oil  and  a 
wick  inaerWd.  T\ia  "aiTOlRVsJeKa.  •A.'Oea 
temple  tuil  liaee  Xaiii^  om.  "iaf^  iS*» 
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turned,  ^I  saw  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks; 13  c^Aml  in  the  midst 
of  the  S2ven  candlesticks  ^one  like 

/Verse  JO;  Exodus  25.  37;  Zechariah  4. 2. 

9  Chapter '11. 

and  one  at  the  centre,  making  seven. 
A  lamp-vessel  represents  a  Church,  the 
oil  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  blaze 
the  light  with  which  the  Church 
illuminates  the  world.  The  temple 
candelebra  represented  the  Jewish 
Church  in  its  organic  unity ;  but  these 
seven  separate  candlesticks  represent 
the  individuality  of  the  Churches ;  yet 
the  number  seven  suggests  complete- 
ness, uniformity,  and  oneness.  And  this 
accordance  of  the  seven  Churches  with 
the  sevenfold  candelabra  demonstrates 
that  the  number  is  selected  for  sym- 
bolical reasons,  and  not  because  there 
were  but  seven  Churches  in  Asia. 


ItRONZK  LAMP  AND  STAND.      FROM  POMPKII. 

1 3.  In  the  midst — The  candlesticks 
were  so  arranged  that  this  One  could 
be,  and  (ii,  1)  could  walk,  in  their 
midst.  That  would  seem  to  imply 
that  they  stood  in  two  rows,  of  three 
and  of  four,  as  the  seven  cities  some- 
what irregularly  did,  as  seen  upon  our 
map.  Like. .  .man — So  Dan.  vii,  13, 
with  which  compare  John  v,  27.  John 
recognises,  even  in  this  his  glorifica- 
tion, his  identity  with  the  man  of  his 
humiliation.     So  our  own  resurrection 


unto  the  Son  of  man,  'clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and 
^girt  about  the  paps  with  a  g«'ld- 

A.Ezek.  1.  26;  Dan.  7.  13;  10,  16;  chap.  U.  U 
i  Daniel  lu.  5. ^A;  Chapter  15.  6. 

present  selves.  See  note,  1  Cor.  xv,  44. 
In  the  sublime  description  of  the  Chris* 
tophanic  person  that  follows,  HeLg« 
stenberg,  and  still  more  Trench,  are  ex* 
treme  in  finding  out  symbols  of  wrath 
and  destruction.  Their  points  we  shall 
notice  in  the  progress  of  our  notes. 
But  surely  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Lord,  in  his  interview  with  the 
beloved  apostle  and  visitation  of  his 
circle  of  Churches,  should  put  on  the 
tokens  of  vengeance.  Nor  is  such 
St.  John's  idea.  His  description  pre- 
sents the  intense  dazzling  glory  of  the 
Lord's  celestial  body,  too  transcendent 
for  mortal  eye  to  bear ;  but  that  glory, 
though  dread,  is  serene  and  merciful. 
Trench,  also,  acutely  draws  a  con- 
trast between  the  Grecian  representa- 
tions and  the  Oriental;* to  the  latter 
of  which  this  and  other  of  St.  John's 
pictures  belong.  The  fonner  is  pre- 
dominantly (ES^AcftJc;  presenting  beauti- 
ful models  for  the  artist  The  latter 
are  deeply  significant,  often  a  collec- 
tion of  expressive  but  crudely  adjusted 
symbols,  incapable  of  being  wrought 
into  agreeable  picture.  The  many- 
breasted  Diana  was  a  personation 
made  of  symbols,  and  so,  disagreeable 
to  sight.  And  so  this  present  figure, 
wrought  into  painting,  would  be  un- 
sightly. There  is  great  truth  in 
Trench's  distinction;  but  not,  we  thhik, 
in  its  application  to  tJie  present  descripi 
tion.  The  personation  could  not  be 
painted,  for  the  very  object  is  to  imago 
forth  a  supernatural  splendour  and 
glory.  The  splendour  consists  largely 
of  an  intensity  of  colouring  to  wliich  the 
materials  of  art  are  inadequate.  An 
artist  could  form  a  distinct  and  splendid 
conception  of  the  figure,  but  would  at 
once  say  that  it  was  beyond  and  above 
reducing  to  picture.  But  wo  hold  that, 
viewed  as  a  work  of  descriptive  art,  this 
piece  is  congruous  and  aisthetically 
magnificent.  Clothed. .  .lo  the  foot — 


bodies,  in  all  their  glonfiied  c\umg^a,  I  John  first  discerns  the  main  person,  al- 
ivUl  manifest  tlieir  identity  wVxYi  o\\t\mvi«X^Qm^\'iN*^l  ^\vNViVv>i3^ 
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en  girdle.  14  His  head  and  ^hU 
liairs  were  wliite  like  wool,  as  white 
MS  snow;  and  "his  eyes  were  as  a 
flame  of  fire;  15  "And  his  feet 
like   unto   fine   brass,   as   if   they 


/  Dan.  7. 9. m  Dan.  10. 6;  chap.  2. 18  i  19. 12. 

H  Eaek.  1. 7 ;  Dan.  10. 6 ;  chan.  2. 18. o  E«ek. 

43.  2;  Dhu.  10.  6;  chap.  14.  2;  19.  6. 

ly-royal  robe  flowing  to  the  feet  A 
golden  girdle — Again  irapljing  high- 
est nobility,  binding — not  tlie  loins,  as 
if  engaged  in  a  task  of  labour — but  the 
breiistiSj  uniting  the  robe  in  a  composed 
dignity,  as  he  walked  or  stood. 

14.  As  (verse  16)  his  face  was  like 
the  sun,  so  tliis  8un  bore  a  "corona" 
of  hairs  of  dazzling  whiteness.  White 
like  wool^ — But  that  is  not  quite  white 
enough,  and  so  as  snow.  The  white- 
ness is  not  indicative  of  age,  but,  like  the 
wJiit^ncsa  of  the  priest's  robe,  of  purity, 
and  of  that  celestial  lustre  characteriz- 
ing the  whole  flgure.  See  note,  ver.  16. 
Eyes... fire — ^Pire,  we  are  told,  de- 
notes wrath,  and  so  tliese  eyes  denote 
flaming  wrath — for  which  there  is  no 
demand.  How  often  does  love  find 
fire  in  tlie  eyes  of  its  object,  and  ad- 
miration And  fire  in  the  eye  of  genius. 
These  are  celestial  eyes,  beaming, 
burning,  blazing  with  divine  brilliancy ; 
clairvovant  to  look  with  omniscience 
into  and  through  all  visible  things. 
In  reality,  however,  the  intensity  and 
power  of  the  eyes  are  simply  in  keeping 
with  the  supernatural  splendour  of  the 
whole  figure,  stature,  hair,  and  voice. 

15.  Passing  down  his  priestly-royal 
robe  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  we  are 
again  dazzled  with  the  splendour.  They 
are  Uke  unto  fine  brass  melted  into 
a  white  heat  in  a  furnace.  How  un- 
couth is  Hengstenberg's  quotation  from 
Bengel  1  "  This  has  respect  to  his  great 
power,  with  which  he  brings  all  under 
him,  as  with  a  bar  of  metal  burning 
hot,"  etc.  But  his  feet  are  not  said  to 
be  brass,  but  only  like  brass ;  and  that 
not  in  solidity,  being  aieltod,butin  their 
intensity  of  colourh.g  and  splendour. 
The  apparent  fusion  of  the  brass  nega- 
tives the  "bar: "  and  may  represent  that 
molecular  mobility  by  which  the  resur- 
rection body  is  iu  every  element  at 
once  indestructible  and  yet   flexible 


burned  in  a  iurnace;  and  *hia 
voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters. 
16  P  And  he  had  in  his  ri^i^ht  hand 
seven  stars :  and  i  out  of  liis  mouth 
went  a  sharp  twocdged  sword:  and 

p  Verse  20 ;  chapter  2.  1 :  8.  1. q  Isaiah 

49.  2;  Epbesians  6. 17:  Hebrews  4.  12;  chapter 
2. 12,  It) ;  19. 15, 21. 

and  transformable  at  wHL  See  note, 
1  Cor.  XV,  44.  They  once  were  flesh ; 
they  are  now  transfigured  into  an  im- 
mortal nature,  of  which  the  blazing 
furnace  can  alone  suggest  the  radiance. 
The  Greek  compound  word  for  fine 
brass,  used  here  and  at  ii,  18,  ;^a^/coA/' 
ftavovy  is  thought  to  be'a  term  origi- 
nated by  John.  Of  what  term  affixed  tc 
brass  the  compound  consists,  scholars 
are  doubtful  Salmasius  and  Ewald 
find  the  compound  to  he  furnace  brass; 
Bochart,  white  brass,  alluding  to  tlie 
white  heat;  but  most  probable  of  all 
seems  Lebanon  brass  or  fine  brass,^ 
first  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  thence  generalized  in  meaning  to 
mountain  brass;  an  explanation  fur- 
nished by  the  old  Greek  commentator 
Arethas,  and  sustained  by  the  Syriac 
and  Ethiopic  Versions.  Voice. . . many 
waters — Symbol  of  majesty  and  power, 
referring,  rather,  to  the  flow  of  tor- 
rents than  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  entire  imagery  suggests  sui)er- 
human  grandeur  of  size,  and  requii-es 
a  correspondent  power  of  voice. 

16.  In  his  right  hand — In  verse  20 
it  reads  snl,  upon  his  right  hand.  The 
in  suggests  the  idea  of  retention,  the 
upon^  of  support.  Both  together  sug- 
gest the  hand  outspread,  with  the  stars, 
of  course  of  small  diarnond-uKe  size, 
resting  upon  the  palm.  Seven  stars 
— Stars  are  an  ordinary  symbol  for 
rulers.  Mouth. .  .twoedged  sword 
— Some  commentators  seem  to  enter- 
tain the  crude  conception  tlmt  this 
sword  was  seen  as  a  stifE,  steel  fix- 
ture projected  from  the  Lord's  m juth ! 
"We  view  it  as  his  divine  and  powerful 
breath,  making  itself,  as  it  wero,  visible, 
often  darting  forth  and  brandishing  in 
sword-like  motion  and  form.  Its  active 
motion  is  described  as  kKno^evofitvo^, 
(joiiig  fm'Oi  —  emanating  in  incessant 
tiaaliea.    So  "a.^\i.\N AV. ^^Tsna-^^-^^ ^ 
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■"his  countenance  was  as  tlie  sun 
sbineth  in  his  strennrth.     17  And 

r  Acts  a>.  13 ;  chap.  10.  l. — h  Eaek.  1.  28. 

God  is... sharper  than  any  twoedged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrr  w,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
The  contents^f  the  seven  epistles  dis- 
play this  powerful  searching  opera- 
tion of  this  discriminating  and  sword- 
like word.  See  our  note  on  2  Thess. 
ii,  8.  So  in  Hosea  vi,  5,  for  Ephraim's 
transient  goodness  Jehovah  says: 
*'  Therefore  have  I  hewed  them  by  the 
prophets;  I  have  slain  them  by  the 
words  of  my  mouth."  And  so  in 
Isaiah  xlix,  2:  '^He  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword."  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  word  for  twoedged 
is  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament, 
twormmthed.  This,  Mr.  Glasgow  says,  re- 
fers to  its  "  power  of  cutting  every  way." 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  its  double  power 
of  destroying,  either  spiritually  the 
old  nian,  or  corporeally  the  physical 
man.  Asa  toord  of  truth  this  spiritual 
sword  corrects  and  converts  the  souls 
of  men ;  as  a  word  of  retribution  it 
destroys  the  bodies  of  the  incorrigible. 
Note,  ii,  16.  See  Stuart's  excellent 
note  on  the  passage.  BQis  counte- 
nance— As  John  gradually  takes  a 
full  view  of  the  glorious  face,  he  is 
overwhelmed  by  its  power.  It  is  as 
the  sun ;  not  the  sun  beclouded  and 
dim,  but  in  its  full  strength.  Com- 
pare this  whole  description  with  the 
scene  of  tjie  transfiguration,  beheld  by 
our  seer.  Matt,  xvii,  2,  "  His  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was 
white  as  tlie  light,"  which  was  intend- 
ed, like  tliis,  to  form  our  conceptions  of 
the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  and  subor- 
dinately  of  the  glorified  saints.  We 
have  not  the  gentle  touches  of  beauty, 
such  as  would  picture  an  Apollo,  but 
dashes  of  glory,  in  comparison  with 
wliich  mere  beauty  is  forgotten.  So 
Daniel  xii,  2,  "  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firm.v 
nient;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever." 
Such  language  is  above  all  material  pic- 
ture.    And  this  same  John  also  wTote^ 


•when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet 
as  dead.     And  *he  laid  liis  right 

<  Daniel  8. 18;  10.10. 

"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  I  ike  him ;  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  iii,  2 ; 
where,  see  note. 

Let  us  form  a  mental  picture  of  Ine 
personality  described.  iBefore  tlie  eyes 
of  the  seer  stands  a  colossal  figurr>, 
robed  entirely  in  white,  his  face  aiiJ 
feet  alone  bare ;  the  former  of  sun-like 
splendour,  tlie  latter  of  a  white-heat 
brilliancy.  Locks  of  snowy  whiteness 
crown  his  head.  He  spetdcs,  and  his 
words  flash  like  a  double-edged  sword 
from  his  moutli,  and  his  voice  resounds 
through  the  space  like  many  waters. 
He  extends  his  arm,  and  on  his  palm  is 
resting  a  circle  of  seven  stars,  and  he 
walks  majestically  between  two  rows 
of  lamps  blazing  upon  their  stands. 

17.  Saw  him  —  Int^tantly  as  his 
sight  takes  in  the  whole  person  and 
the  sun-like  countenance,  our  seer 
falls  as  dead ;  just  as  he  and  his  fel- 
lows fell  into  a  stupor  at  the  transfig- 
uration; and  just  as  Daniel  fell  into 
lethargy,  Dan.  x,  9.  We  all  know 
with  what  tremor  often  the  bravest 
man  thinks  of  encountering  even  an 
apparition  from  the  spirit  '^orld.  The 
blood  curdles  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
the  shade  of  even  the  dearest  departed 
friend.  Such  are  the  dread  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  that  world  into 
which  we  soon  must  enter.  Still  more 
dread  seem  to  be  the  sensations  of  meet- 
ing a  being  in  its  resurrection  power. 
Ijaid  his  right  hand  upon  me — By 
gentle  touch  and  voice  the  seer  is  wak- 
ened and  brought  into  sympathy  and 
communion  with  his  heavenly  visitant. 

The  divine  person  now  (1 7-20)  iden- 
tifies himself  as  Jehovah-Jesus,  the 
ever-living,  who  by  his  death  and  res- 
urrection has  attained  dominion  over 
the  domains  of  death  and  hades.  He 
thereupon  commissions  the  seer  for  his 
work,  symbolized  by  the  significance 
of  the  stars  and  candlesticks.  This 
self-annunciation  we  tninslate  thus: 
Fear  not!  I  am  the  first  and  the  last 
,  MsA.  the  living  one ;  and  I  became  dead; 
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hand  upon  me,  snying  unto  me, 
Fear  not;  "I  am  the  tirst  and  the 
last:  18  ^ lam  he  that  liveth,  and 
was  dead ;  and,  behold,  "  I  am  alive 
for  evermore,  Amen;  and  "have 
the   keys  of   hell   and  of  death. 

V,  Isaiah  41. 4 :  44. 6 :  48.  IS :  chapter  3.  8 ;  22. 13: 
Ter.  11. rRom.  6.  9. u?  Chap.  4. 9:  6. 14. 

■-■■■■  ■    ■?     ■  ■"-■  ■    —  I  I  ■     p 

and  lo  I  living  am  I  unto  ages  of  ages; 
and  I  have  ^e  keys  of  death  and  of 
hades.    Write,  therefore,  etc. 

Fear  not — Same  consoling  address 
as  to  Isaiah,  vi,  *l ;  to  Daniel,  x,  12 ; 
and  at  the  transfiguration,  Matthew 
xvii,  7.    I  am  the  first  and  the  last 
— Jehovah's  own  self-assertion  in  Lsa. 
xlviii,    12.      **  Hearken   unto    me,    0 
Jacob  and  Israel,  my  called ;  I  am  he ; 
I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last" 
Also  Isa.  xli,  4 ;  xliv,  6.    He  is  first,  as 
originating  all  tilings ;  he  is  the  last, 
as  eternal  and  enduring,  even  though 
all    created   and    contingent    tilings 
should  fail    "First,"  says  St.  Victor, 
**  because  no  Grod  existed  before  mo ; 
last,  because  no  other  shall  be  after  me." 
18.  He  that  liveth — With  an  un- 
derived  essential  life,  the  foinitain  of 
life,  from  which  all  finite  life  is  a 
stream.     Was  dead — Became  dead. 
^  contradiction  in  terms,  harmonized 
in  the  real  history.    Alive  for  ever- 
tnore  —  Death  shall  never  come  into 
liis  future  history.    Through  death  ho 
liHS  attained  a  dominion  over  human 
destiny.    £03^1 — The  symbols  of  pos- 
session or  authority  over  treasures,  or 
%ii  ti  es,  or  kingdoms.    Of  hell . . .  death 
■ — This  reading,  which  is  spurious,  re- 
verses the  tnie  order,  whicn  is,  death 
and  hell,  or  hadeSj  the  invisible  region 
of  departed  spirits.      See  our  note  on 
1  Thoss.   iv,   17.     The   words   death 
and  Jiades  are  not  personifications,  but 
designations    of    two    realms.      The 
roiilm  of  death  includes  "  the  pale  na- 
tions of  the  dead,"  the  kingdom  of  ma- 
terial  graves  and  corpses.    To'  hold 
the  keys  of  this  realm  is  to  be  lord 
of  life  and  death.    Hades  is  the  realm 
of  departed  spirits,  who  wait  the  res- 
urrection and  judgment  day.     Of  both 
those  realms  the  dying  and  ever-living 
Christ  lias  attained  the  right  of  lord- 
ship.     Ilengatcnbei:g  wishes  to  un- 


19  Write  'the  tliinj^s  which  tliou 
hast  seen,  "and  the  thinprs  which 
are,  "and  the  thini^s  which  shall  be 
hereafter;  20  The  mystery  ''of  tlie 
seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my 
right  hand,  «and  tlie  seven  golden 

(BPRa.68.20;  ch.20.1. yXer.  l,2^c. sCh.2.1, 

Ac. a  Ch.  4.  1,  Ac. b  Ver.  16 p  Ver.  12. 

u 

derstand  by  ?iadea,  hell  or  gelienna; 
since  Christ  is  lord  of  the  destiny  of 
the  finally  damned.  But  that  is  in- 
cluded in  his  lordship  over  JiadeSj  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  lord  of  the  destiny 
of  the  dwellers  in  ?inde3. 

19.  Write — This  command  natural- 
ly appears  to  presuppose  immediate 
writing;  precluding  the  notion  of 
John's  penning  the  Apocalypse  after 
leaving  Patmos.  He  is  to  be  a  record- 
er of  speeches  made.  Doubtless  the 
authority  tliat  could  command  the 
dead  was  competent  to  enable  his 
hand  to  write,  if  need  be,  with  all 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  a  modem 
stenographic  reporter.  Ovv — iherefore 
— is  found  in  the  Greek,  in  all  the  MSS., 
and  in  all  the  Versions  except  our  Eng- 
lish. It  is  an  important,  a  hinging, 
word.  It  was  for  this  write  that 
the  Christophany  takes  place.  Be- 
cause of  my  personal  presentation  in 
glorious  form,  and  my  authenticat- 
ing self-annunciation,  ^lercfore  write. 
Things . . .  seen  —  The  Christophany, 
the  aimunciation,  and  the  symbols  of 
stars  and  candlesticks.  Things 
which  are  —  The  present  facts  and 
conditions  of  the  seven  Churelios  as 
symbolic  of  the  normal  condition  of 
all  Churches.  Which  shall  be — The 
future  destinies  of  the  Churches  as 
dependent  on  their  present  condU'.!t. 
We  might,  indeed,  suppose  from  the 
comprehensive  terms  of  tliis  three- 
fold range  of  topics,  that  the  whole 
book  is  here  included  in  the  commis- 
sion. But  the  symbols  of  stars  and 
angels  indicate  that  the  things  of  the 
seven  Churches,  and  the  constituency 
they  represent,  are  alone  embraced. 

20.  The  mystery — The  symbolical 
import;  which  is  its  hidden  moaning, 
and  is  a  mystery  imtil  made  clear. 
The  word  is  an  independent  nomina- 
tive, having  no  '^^itVi*,  vsaAnXv^  ^fc\v\KM» 
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candlesticks.  Tlie  seven  stars  are 
'the  angels  of  the  seven  churches: 

d  MaU  2. 7:  chap.  2.  1«  Ac 

reads  like  a  heading  over  the  explana- 
tions of  the  next  sentence.  Are... 
angels  —  Without  the  article  in  the 
Greek.  What  the  angels  are,  is  the 
problem  of  this  verse.    But, 

1)  We  may  exclude  their  symboliz- 
ing symbolical  angels,  (such  as  the 
angel  over  fire,  xiv,  18;  of  the  waters, 
xvi,  5,)  for  the  stars  would  then  be  a 
symbol  of  a  symbol.  As  the  candle- 
sticks symbolize  concrete,  literal,  and 
living  Churches,  so  the  stars  must  sym- 
bolize concrete,  literal,  and  living  rul- 
ers of  those  Churches. 

2)  The  uniform  use  of  the  second 
person  singular,  both  of  pronoun  and 
verb,  as  applied  to  the  angel,  strongly 
negatives  its  being  a  collective  body 
of  nilers  of  each  Church,  (as  Heng- 
stenberg.) 

3)  The  notion  that  the  angels  were 
seven  "  messengers "  sent  from  the 
Churches,  and  present  with  John,  is  in- 
admissible. No  such  messengers  are 
otherwise  hinted  at ;  and  the  writing 
to  them  an  epistle,  each,  implies  their 
being  at  a  distance. 

4)  The  legatns  eccksice^  or  delegate 
of  the  Church,  (held  to  be  symbolized 
by  Vitringa,)  was  the  overseer  of  the 
services  of  the  congregation,  little 
above  our  sexton,  but  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  piety,  faith,  or  mo- 
rality of  the  Church,  and  was  too  hum- 
ble an  officer  to  be  represented  by  a 
star. 

6)  More  probable  than  any  of  these 
is  the  view  of  Alford,  that  real,  and  not 
symbolical,  angels  of  the  Churches  are 
meant.  There  are  the  child's  angel. 
Matt,  xviii,  10 ;  "  it  is  his  angel,"  Acts 
xii,  15 ;  and  the  national  angel-princes 
of  Dan.  X,  21.  The  strict  responsibility 
to  which  these  seven  angels  are  held 
for  the  excellence  of  their  Churches, 
each,  accords  with  the  established  idea 
of  a  strong  connexion  between  the 
guardian  angel  and  his  ward.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whetlier  any  patron 
or  guardian  angel  is  ever  in  Scripture 
more  than  eitlier  a  symbol  or  a  popular 
ifoaginatiou,  as  in  Acts  xii,  15. 


and  •the  seven  candlesticks  which 
thou  Siiwest  are  the  seven  churches. 

6  Zech.  4. 2 ;  Matt.  5. 15 ;  Phil.  2. 15. 

6)  As  tlie  candlestick  is  the  symbol 
of  the  corporate  human  body  of  tlie 
Church,  the  analogy  is  strong  for  a 
human  ruler  or  teacher  of  the  Church. 
Thus  in  MaL  ii,  2,  the  priest  is  "the 
messenger  (angel)  of  tlie  Lord  of 
Hosts."  Mai.  iii,  1:  "Behold,  I  scud 
my  messenger,"  (angel;)  the  prediction 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Gal.  iv,  14:  "  Ye 
. .  .received  mo  as  an  angel  of  God." 
That  there  were  prosident-presbytera 
or  bishops  in  Asia  at  this  time,  or- 
dained by  John  himself,  is  as  certain 
as  any  thing  in  primitive  Church  liis- 
tory.  About  this  time  Polycarp  was 
bishop  in  Smyrna,  and  Ignatius  in 
Antioch.  Bishops  were  appointed, 
from  a  need  of  the  times,  as  a  strong- 
hold against  heresies,  and  as  authentic 
preservers  of  the  apostolic  doctrines 
and  of  the  sacred  New  Testament 
canon.  This  was  specially  import- 
ant before  the  canon  was  completely 
established.  And  this  gave,  at  that 
period,  a  special  importance  to  a  true 
succession  of  the  bishops  as  a  reliable 
chain  of  apostolic  tradition.  A  suc- 
cessional  ordination  authenticated  the 
officer  to  those  who  acknowledged  the 
ordaining  authority.  But  such  facts 
fall  far  short  of  making  an  unbroken 
succession  through  centuries  the  au- 
thenticating test  of  a  true  Church. 
The  bishop  was  very  much  "  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostles,"  not  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  line  of  office,  but 
as  a  substitute^  serving  some  of  the 
same  purposes.  While  episcopacy  is 
thus  sanctioned  by  apostolic  authority 
as  permissible,  and  perhaps  al\rays 
besl^  it  is  not  made  obligatory 

CHAPTER  II. 

2.  Epistles  successively  to  the  sev- 
en Churches,  ii,  1-iii,  22. 

The  seven  epistles  to  the  Churches 
of  Asia  have  been  interpreted  by  a 
few  commentators  as  a  symbolical 
representation  of  •  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  Church  tiirough  a 
chronological  succession  of  porioda. 
,  Tliws  Yitringa  made  them  typify  th^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 
NTO  tlie  angel  of  the  church 


of  Ephesus  write;   Tliesc  things 
saith  *he  that  holdeth  tlie  dc^en 


a  Chapter 


1. 16. 20. 


history  of  the  Church  from  its  first 
founding  down  to  his  own  time.    But 
the  failure  to  make  out  a  due  corre- 
spondence between  the  supposed  rep- 
resentation  and   its   fulfilments   has 
be* '11  ao  evident,  that  even  Elliott  ro- 
je<t8    tl.it    mode    of    interpretation. 
Ncverthijless,  that  tlicse  Churches  are 
tj'pical  of  the  varying  spiritual  condi- 
tions of  the  Churches  of  the  world  is 
evident    from    the    symbolic    seven, 
Hnd  from  the  variety  of  pictures  pre- 
sented, in  which  every  Church'  may 
find    its  own  traits,  with'  its  proper 
warnings  and  promises.  These  epistles 
are  a  permanent  book  for  the  Church. 
That  this  was  a  very  early  opinion  in 
the  Church  is  clearly  indicated  by  these 
remarkable  words  in  the  Muratorian 
fragment,  a  document  of  the  sec<)nd  cen- 
tury:  "  For  although  John  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse writes  to  tlio  seven  Churches, 
nev'jrtheless  he  speaks  to  all."    Hence 
Ben  gel,  in  his  later  days,  earnestly  com- 
mei  ded  these  epistles  to  the  solemn 
stii'ly  of  ministers  and  people;  and  Al- 
fori  and  Wordsworth  notice,  with  pro- 
found regret,  that  the  Anglican  Church 
liar,  placed  no  lessons  from  the  Apoca- 
lyi»se  in  her  ritual  for  the  congregation. 
rJie  seven  epistles  are  constructed 
on  a  striking  and  remarkably  uniform 
type.     Each  one  may  be  divided  into 
th  rte  parls. 

I.  The  divine  self- annunciation  of 
tl  e  Speaker.  1.  It  is  introduced  in  ev- 
Giy  epistle  with  the  formula.  Unto. . . 
the  Church  of. .  .HTzite.  2.  It  then 
oegins  with.  These  things  saith.  3.  He 
Vk  liO  saith,  namely,  Christ,  is  then  speci- 
fied by  one  or  more  of  tliose  glorious  ti- 
tles ascribed  to  him  either  in  John's  per- 
sonal delineation  of  the  Christophany, 
or  Christ's  annunciation  of  himself  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

II.  A  CHARACTERIZATION;  namely, 
of  the  particular  Church,  solemnly 
reprehending  its  faults  or  graciously 
commending  its  excellences.  1.  The 
characterization  is  introduced  with, 
I  know  thy  works.  2.  A  specifica- 
tion of  traits,  usually  beginning  with 

YOL.  v.— 22 


those  that  are  gOod,  with  commenda- 
tion, and  then  quaUfying  with  adverse 
points,  with  reprool  3.  Of  the  seven, 
Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  are  in  the 
most  commendable  condition ;  Ephesus 
and  Pergamos  are  characterized  with 
mingled  approval  and  reproof ;  Sartlis 
and  Laodicea  with  idmost  unmhiglcd 
reproof  and  warning. 

III.     A     RETRIBUTniB     CGNCLUSICW; 

namely,   of    promise  or   threatening. 

1.  The  retributive  part  in  the  first 
three  epistles  is  preceded  by  the  warn- 
ing clause.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  etc ; 
in  the  last  four  epistles  it  is  succeeded 
and  terminated  by  that  warning  clause. 
Similar,  tlie  clause  concerning  him 
that  overcometh,  is  in  the  first  tliree 
placed   first;   in  tlie  last  three  last 

2.  The  promise  or  threat  is  generally 
anticipatively  borrowed  from  the  clos- 
ing three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
mostly,  the  promises  are  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  new  state  of  chap,  xxiu 

Kach  epistle  presents  the  Speaker  in 
most  divine  ^majesty,  criticised  the 
Church  with  profound  discrimination, 
and  pronounces  sentence  with  most 
solemn  authority. 

I.  Ephesus. — The  Churrh  of  former 
faith  and  power^  hut  present  declin^^  1-7. 

1.  EphesuB — The  messenger  who 
bore  this  epistle  to  Kphesiis  would 
have  a  sea  route  througli  the  blno 
^gean,  of  sixty  miles,  a  brief  trip  for 
a  modern  steamer.  0^  the  great  and 
noble  city  into  whose  harbor  he  ar- 
rives we  have  given  some  acco\irit  in 
our  notes  on  Paul's  visiting  the  city 
and  founding  the  Church,  in  Acts  xix,  1. 
Paul  came  down  upon  the  city  from 
the  interior  high-lands  ;  o\ir  messenger 
approaches  it,  reversely,  from  the  sea. 
IIow  Paul  here  found  a  few  believers  iu 
John  the  Baptist,  preached  In  the 
school  of  Tyrannus,  encoiuitered  Di- 
ana of  the  P^phesians,  and  founded  the 
Kphesian  Church,  we  have  duly  noted 
in  that  chapter.  How  afterwards 
Paul,  returning  from  his  final  mission- 
ary tour,  called  the  elders  of  K\jhcsua 
I  to  a  VasI  \u\fct\\vivj   ^\N\v  \x\xNV4.^V  v»x 
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Bturs  in  his  right  iiand,  ''whowalk- 

b  Chapter 

Milotus,  (seo  our  map,)  we  have  noted 
on  Acts  XX,  17-38/  Paul's  warning 
to  the  elders  should  be  read  before 
roadinflr  this  epistle  to  this  same  Kphe- 
Bus.  Next  we  have  the  epistles  of 
Taul  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  we 
see  Timothy  cither  briefly  or  penna- 
nently  at  tJiat  city.  John  arrived  there 
probably  soon  after  tlie  commencement 
of  the  Roman  war  against  the  Jews,  or 
a^r  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
banished  to  the  rocky  isle  of  Patmos 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian.  And  now 
this  epistle  of  Christ  to  Ephcsus  gives 
us  tlie  last  glance  at  the  Church  and 
city  furnished  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. After  that  we  must  go  to  his- 
tory for  a  knowledge  of  their  destinies. 

Historically,  Ephcsus  had  ever 
maintained  an  eminence  among  the 
cities  of  louica.  In  the  earliest  times, 
before  their  conquest  by  the  Persians, 
Ephesus  was  head  of  the  confederacy 
of  twelve  cities.  Under  the  Romans, 
while  the  other  cities  tended  to  decline, 
its  favourable  commercial  position,  and 
the  munificence  of  its  Roman  rulers, 
rendered  it  the  emporiurfl  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  later  times, 
was  a  MetropolitJin  and  a  Patriarch. 
But  when,  in  1308,  it  submitted  to  tlie 
Turk,  its  inhabitants  were  transported 
toTyneum  and  there  massacred. 

Write — Mohammed  wrote,  or  at 
least  chiimed  to  have  written,  his  own 
Koran,;  but  Jesus  Christ  dictates  to 
another  to  write.  It  is  not  recorded 
tltut  he  ever  w^ote,  except  mysterious- 
ly, upon  the  y>avoment.  His  majestic 
word.s,  uttered  as  by  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  penned  by  his  apos- 
tle, \N  »re,  doubtless,  received  at  that 
a|)()8tle's  Ephesus  as  virtually  written 
by  Christ's  own  hand.  To  none  but 
tiiese  seven  Churches  did  Christ  ever 
address  a  written  epistle,  yet  in  these 
seven  Churches  are  we  all  represented. 
Wliat  he  wrote  to  them  he  writes  to  us. 

"Was  one  copy  of  each  single  epistle 
carried  to  eacli  single  church,  or  was 
the  wliolo  Apocalypse  carried  to  tlie 
whole  in  a  single  volume  or  roll? 
n  o  tliink  tJiat  the  whole  first  three 


eth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  gold- 

1.13. 

chapters  are  one  Christophanic  Apoca- 
lypse ;  but  as  each  epistle  was  truly 
for  all  the  seven,  (and  really  for  us  all,) 
and  as  the  title  and  introductory  parts 
preface  all  the  epistles  as  a  unit,  we 
may  believe  that  the  whole  first  tlire« 
chapters  were,  either  in  sopi\i'a;e 
copies  or  in  one  common  circular  for 
each  in  succession,  sent  round  to  the 
whole  circuit  of  Churches  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  named.  E.ich 
Church  could  then  transcribe  its  own 
copy,  with  the  common  understand- 
ing that  this  body  of  epistles  was  the 
harbinger  of  a  f  urtlier  and  grrat  Apoc- 
alypse, with  which  it  was  to  be  a 
unit,  and  which  was  soon  to  be  re- 
ceived from  their  own  great  apostle, 
now  in  Patmos.  When,  after  •  the 
death  of  the  savage  Domitian,  John 
and  the  other  banished  Christians 
were  returned  to  their  homes  by  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  Domitian's  successor, 
John  resumed  his  apostolic  circuit 
around  the  seven  Churches,  and  may 
have  reduced  the  Apocalypse  to  a 
unit,  so  that  no  separated  copies  sur- 
vived. These  things  —  The  two 
clauses  by  which  the  divine  Speaker 
describes  himself  here,  are  taken 
from  St.  John's  description  of  his  per- 
son, chap,  i,  13, 16.  They  describe  his 
authority  over  the  Churches,  and  are 
beautifully  appropriate  to  tlie  metro- 
politan Church  of  Ephesus,  the  Church 
of  St.  John's  own  residence.  Holdeth 
— Is  here  a  different  word  from  had, 
in  i,  16,  and  a  stronger,  signifying 
graspethy  or  holdelh  fast  It  asserts 
strongly  this  power  and  possession, 
as  if  each  Church  were  a  gem  in  liig 
grasp  and  at  his  disposal.  None  can 
pluck  them  from  his  hand,  (John  x,  28,) 
and  it  is  his  to  exalt  them  to  heaven 
or  cast  them  down  to  hell,  according 
to  their  faithfulness  or  apostasy. 
When,  therefore,  these  letters  patent 
came  from  Christ  at  Patmos,  with 
what  earnestness  did  both  he  tha* 
readeth  to  the  congregation  and  theT 
that  hear  within  the  congregatioi « 
listen  to  the  words  of  this  prophe- 
cy!  i,  3.     Walkoth— In  St  John's 
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en  candlesticks;  2  *I  know  thy 
works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy 
patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not 
bear  them  which  are  evil:  and 
'thou  hast  tried  them  •which  say 
tliey  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and 

0  Psa.  1.  6 :  verses  9, 18t  19 ;  chap.  8. 1,  S%  15. 

d  1  John  4. 1. 

description,  i,  13,  he  is  apparently  stand- 
ing, but  here  he  walks  h..  He  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  ^e. .  .golden 
candlesticks,  to  watch  the  strength 
or  fulness  of  their  blaze,  to  supply  the 
oil  of  grace,  to  trim  their  dead  wicks, 
and  to  remove  them  when  tJieir  lustre, 
in  spite  of  his  every  care,  persistently 
dies  away.  These  .  seven  Lydian 
Churches,  lying  on  the  soil  of  Asia 
as  their  names  lie  on  our  little  map, 
know  that  the  glorious  Lord  is  walking 
around  their  circuit — that  he  is  even 
present  while  they  listen  to  his  golden 
letters. 

2.  I  know — Hia  omniscient  eyes 
...  as  a  flame  of  fire,  (i,  14,)  blaze  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  tlicir  hearts 
and  into  all  the  deeds  of  their  daily 
life.     Thy  —  As  the  epistles  are  ad- 
dressed each  to  th^  angel,  it  is  re- 
markable how  uniformly  throughout 
the  second  person  singular  thy,  thou, 
and  thee  are  used.    It  might  at  first 
Beem  as  if  the  missives  from  Patmos 
j>a8sed  over  the  heads  of  the  congre- 
gation and  hit  the  angel  only.    Yet 
-we  think  that  no  such  misconception 
Took  place.    The  letters  were  to  the 
Oliurches,  (i,  4,  11,)  and  each  Church 
in  its  unity  knew  that  the  angel  and 
the  Church  were  so  one  that  his  fault 
i^as  their  fault,  his  excellence  theirs. 
And  it  was  no  divergency  to  address 
pi  irally  you  and  the  rest,  as  in  ver.  24. 
It  the  bishops  were  here  addressed,  it 
*8  certain  that  bishops  w  to  first  ap- 
pointed as  the  bulwarks  of  the  faith,  to 
preserve  the  pure,  unraingled  apostolic 
tradition,  to  guard  the  books  of  the 
growing  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  repel  the  entrance  of  errors  and 
demoralizations.    Hence  to  the  bishop 
belonged  a  high  responsibility.     Ho 
was  praised  or  blamed  as  his  Church 
was  foultless  or  faulty.    With  a  simi- 
lar charge  in  Uio  second  person  singu- 


hast  found  them  liars:  3  And 
hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and 
for  my  name's  aake  hast  laboured, 
and  hast  ^not  fainted.  4  Never- 
theless I  have  somewhat  against 
thee,  because  »thou  hast  left  thy 

e  2  Cor.  11. 13 ;  2  Pet.  2. 1. — -/Gal.  6. 9 ;  Heb. 
12.  3. 5. ff  Jer.  2.  25 ;  Matt.  24. 12. 

lar  does  St  Paul  address  Timothy. 
He  must  see  that  the  true  gospel  tra- 
dition be  preserved  against  all  heresies. 
(1  Tim.  V,  1-20,  where  see  our  notes.) 
He  is  responsible  for  tlie  trial  and 
suitableness  of  the  elders,  and  for  their 
careful  ordination,  v,  17-22.  And  we 
may  add,  that  in  the  narrative  given 
by  St.  Clement  of  St  John  and  the 
young  man  of  Ephesus,  tlie  apostle 
holds  the  bishop  to  the  same  sharp 
responsibility^,  in  the  second  person 
singular,  as  be  exhibits  here. 

Thy  woYks — Both  good  and  bad, 
both  external  and  internal,  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  heart  But  it  is  of  the 
good  he  first  speaks,  namely,  labour 
or  activity,  and  patience  or  firm  per- 
sistence passively.  Canst  not  bear — 
Carry  as  a  burden.  They  had  both  a 
holy  patience  and  a  holy  impatience. 
Tried  them. . .  apostles — Who  claimed 
to  be  commissioned  by  Christ  to  dic- 
tate doctrines  to  the  Church,  and  so  to 
be*apostles.  The  Ephesians  had  am- 
ple mpans  for  trying  by  the  then  ex- 
tant gospels  of  the  four  evangelists, 
by  St  Paul's  wammgs  in  Ac  is  xx, 
and  in  his  epistle  to  their  own  Church 
and  to  other  Churches.  liars — One  of 
St.  John's  severe  terms,  arising  from 
his  deep  conception  of  the  evil  of  falsi- 
fying Christianity  at  its  fountain,  ai  d 
so  sending  down  a  false  rehgion  to  the 
future  ages. 

3.  Hast  borne  with  even  thc«& 
whom  thou  canst  not  bear.  A  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  a  truth  in  facts. 

4.  Nevertheless — The  turning  point 
from  commendation  to  reproof.  Some- 
what— Not  in  the  Greek,  which  would 
read,  I  have  against  thee  that  thou 
hast  left,  etc  First  love — Tiie  glow 
of  holy  life  at  their  first  conversion 
(Acts  xix,)and  so  beautifully  recognised 
in  Paul's   Epistle  to  the   EpliLV.iaua 
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first  love.  5  Remember  therefore 
from  whence  thou  .art  fallen,  and 
repent,  and  do  the  fii'st  works;  ''or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 

A  Matt.  21.  41,  43:  Mark  13.  9;  Luke  12.  45, 46. 
i  Verse  15. 

love  we  see  still  flourishing  so  long  as 
l*aurs  connexion  willi  the  Kphesians 
lasts." 

6.  Remember — A  calling  to  re- 
n»embrance  tho  days  when  his  heart 
was  rich  witli  his  first  divine  love,  is 
often  the  first  inspiring  impulse  for  the 
backslider  to  return.  First  works — 
For  that  early  love  was  not  a  mere 
emotion  end  ng  where  it  begun,  within 
the  feeling,  but  put  itself  forth  in 
works.  I  will  come — Greek  present 
tense,  /  co7ne^  or,  am  coming ;  but  re- 
move is  in  the  future,  showing  that' 
the  pre.sent  of  come  implies  vividness 
of  conception.  The  come  does  not  des- 
ignate the  second  advent,  for  which 
parousia  is  tho  unequivocal  word,  as 
noted  in  2  Pet.  iii,  4.  This  coming  is 
the  interposition  of  Christ  to  remove 
the  Church  of  Ephcsus.  This  removal 
some  interpreters  apply  to  the  transfer 
of  the  primary  episcopate  elsewhere. 
Others,  to  the  transfer  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  east  to  west,  from  Asia 
to  Europe.  We  can  easily  imagine 
how  the  necessity  of  uttering  this 
threat  to  his  own  Ephesus  should 
touch  the  heart  of  St.  John. 

6.  But — An  added  mitigation  of  the 
rebuke,  and  a  directing  how  to  avoid 
the  remjovcU.  Hatest  the  deeds — ^The 
Ephesians  hated  better  than  they  loved. 
Severe  pietists  hate  sinners  often  more 
than  they  love  goodness.  They  abhor 
antichrist  more  than  they  love  Christ. 
And  these  are  in  danger  of  mixing  an 
impure  passion  with  their  moral  an- 
tagonism, which  may  produce  a  fall 
from  Christian  love.  After  having 
warned  his  Ephesians  of  this  danger, 
our  seer  foiierates  the  rightness  of 
their  abhorrence  of  the  corruptionists, 
assuring  them  of  Christ's  authentica- 
tion therein.  Nicolaitans — The  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Nicolas,  one  of  the 
first  seven  deacons  of  Jerusalem,  as 
ivo  have  noted  on  Acts  vi,  5.     Tho 


out  of  his  place,  except  thou  re- 
pent. 6  But  this  thou  hast,  that 
thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  'the  Nic- 
olaitans, which  I  also  hate.  7  "^  He 
that   hath   an   ear,    let   him   bear 

k  Matt.  11. 15 :  13.  9, 43 :  verses  11, 17«  29 ;  chaptei 
8.  t>,13,22;  U  9. 

earUest  authorities  are  decisive  on  this 
point.    Says  Irenasus:   "The  Nicolai- 
tans  also  have  Nicolaus  as  their  mas- 
ter, one  of  the  first  seven  who  were 
ordained   to   the   deaconship   by   the 
apostles."    Tertullian :  "  Another  here- 
tic emerged — Nicolaus.    He  was  one 
of  the  seven  deacons  mentioned  ui  the 
Acts  of  tlie  Apostles."    Later,  and  so 
less  trustworthy,  autliorities  exculpate 
Nicolas,  under  excuse  either  that  he 
was  misunderstood  by  his  followers 
or  that   tliey  claimed  his   autliority 
falsely,  or  that  it  was  another  Nicola.s, 
a  bishop  of  Samaria,  who  was  their 
real  founder.    As  we  have  said  in  our 
note  above  quoted,  the  sexual  licen- 
tiousness of  the  sect  was  based  upon  a 
philosophical  maxim,  namely,  tliat  all 
evil  resides  in  matter.    From  this  prin 
ciple  two    opposite  inferences   could 
be  drawn,  and  two  opposing  sects  be 
formed.    1.  It  could  be  affirmed  that  all 
material  indulgence  must  be  avoided, 
and  thence  would  arise  asceticism,  with 
its  rejection  of  meats,  monasticism,  en- 
forced celibacy,   self-flagellation,  and 
denial  of  the  real  corporeity  of  Christ. 
2.   It  could,   on  the  other  hand,  be 
affirmed  that  all  material  sins  could  be 
indulged,  and  yet  the  spirit  be  pure, 
and  thence  would  arise  the  moat  un- 
restrained inebriety  and  debauchery. 
It  was  this  last  sect  which  'our  Lord 
gives  over  to  a  holy  and  divine  hate. 
See  our  note  on  Acts  vi,  6 ;  viii,  9-12 ; 
Rom.  xiv,  1-6;   2  Thess.  ii,  7.      WeU 
might  the  true  heart  hate  the  deeds 
of  this  sect,  for  It  would  have  buried 
Christianity  in  base  licentiousness.  But 
while  the  Christian  Would  hate  their 
deeds,  he  would  earnestly  wish  to 
save  the  men. 

1.  Hath  an  ear — This  summons  to 

every  human  ear  to  listen,  preludes  the 

glorious  promise  to  the  conqueror  in 

the  battle  of  faith  through  which  Ephe- 

^  sus  is  struggling.    Let  ev  ery  ear  hear, 
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wliHi  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches;  To  him  that overcometh 
will  I  give  'to  eut  of  "tlie  tree  of 


2  Chapter  22.  2, 14. 


for  there  caa  be  no  more  thrilling  an- 
nou  oemeut  than  tliis.  It  is  seven 
tini  i  uttered;  each  utterance  con- 
neccod  with  the  closing  promise ;  the 
tirst  thrice  preceding  the  final  prom- 
ii',e^  the  other  four  times  succeeding 
it,  until  in  the  last  it  gives  a  ringing 
close  to  the  seven  epistles.  The  Spirit 
saith — For  the  utterance  of  the  Son  is 
with  the  concurrent  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit.  Unto  the  Churches  —  For 
what  he  saith  to  one  he  saitli  for  all ; 
and  what  he  saith  for  the  Churches 
he  saith  for  every  individual  ear  in  the 
Churches.  To  him  that  overcometh 
— The  seven  promises  are  each  made 
to  the  conqueror  in  the  struggle,  sug- 
gested by  the  characterization  preced- 
ing. The  Christian  life  is  a  battle,  and 
the  crown  awaits  the  victor.  Words- 
worth attempts,  with  little  success,  to 
show  that  the  seven  promises  succeed 
each  other  in  ascending  degrees.  They 
are:  1.  To  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  in 
paradise.  2.  Exemption  from  second 
death.  3.  The  secret  white  stone  witli 
the  secret  name.  4.  Rule  with  Christ 
over  the  nations.  6.  The  white  rai- 
ment, the  name  uublotted  from  the 
book  of  life,  and  confessed  before  God 
and  angels.  6.  To  be  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  Grod.  7.  To  be  co-assessor 
on  Uie  throne.  Will  I  give  the  priv- 
ilege to  eat  of. .  .tree. .  .paradise — 
This  refers  to  xxii,  2,  which  is  not  (as 
Wordsworth)  in  the  spirit  world,  but 
in  the  paradise  merged  in  the  eternal 
heaven,  and,  therefore,  is  the  highest 
final  award.  See  notes  on  1  Thess.  iv,  1 7 . 

1] .  Smtbna. — T?ie  poor  in  wealthy  but 
tick  in  faith  and  vforktf,  8-11. 

8.  Sinynia — From  Ephesus,  pro- 
ceeding northward  in  a  straight  line,  a 
journey  of  forty  miles  would  bring 
our  messenger,  or  rather,  we  may  say, 
our  apostle,  on  his  circuit  to  Smyrna. 
Ue  might  have  gone  by  sea;  but  the 
modern  traveller  every  now  and  then 
falls  upon  traces  of  the  old  Roman  road 
from  Kphesus '  to  Smyrna.  Smyrna 
was  first  founded,  or  »t  least  plaaned, 


life,  wliicli  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God. 

8   And   unto  the  angel  oi'  Die 


mGen-ssisS.  9. 


by  Alexander  tlie  Great,  in  cousequeuce 
of  a  dream  soon  after  the  buttle  of 
Granicus.  During  the  vicissitudes  of 
conquest  by  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
man, Smyrna  was  renowned  for  the 
easy  servility  w'ith  which  she  flattered 
every  new  master.  Her  most  admira- 
ble harbour,  in  modern  times  has  se- 
cured her  pre-eminent  prosperity.  She 
is  the  ordinary  point  from  which  the 
European  traveller  starts  for  the  inte- 
rior. Being  thus  the  seaport  of  Asia 
Minor,  Smyrna  is  the  most  modernized 
of  all  the  seven.  "Along  the  sea- 
shore, "says  Svoboda,  "is  a  row  of  houses 
among  wMch  are  seen  some  tiagstaifs 
of  all  the  foreign  consuls,  and  project- 
ing on  the  water  are  a  number  of  cafes. 
The  civilized  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Ar- 
menians have  adopted  European  man- 
ners and  dress.  The  European  quarter, 
which  extends  all  along  the  seashore 
to  the  Point,  is  the  most  handsome  in 
appearance,  with  the  finest  houses, 
and  is  beautifully  situated.  The  Turk- 
ish and  Jewish  quarters,  which  are 
the  poorest,  lie  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Pagus."  Two  lines  of  railway  have 
been  constructed  during  the  last  few 
years;  the  one  running  to  Ephesus 
and  Aidin,  (Tralles,)  and  the  other  to 
Magnesia  and  Cassaba,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  The  climate  and  scenery 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
the  soil  productive,  but  badly  cultivated. 
Herodotus  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
wrote  in  his  book,  (1.  s.  142,)  "  These 
lonians,  to  whom  the  Panionium  be- 
longs, have  built  their  cities  under 
the  finest  cUmate  in  the  world  with 
which  we  are  acquainted."  The  prin* 
cipal  merchants,  after  our  own  fashion, 
reside  in  suburban  villages  connected 
with  town  by  railways.  Of  the  found- 
ing of  Christianity  in  that  place  the 
New  Testament  gives  us  no  account, 
and  its  growth  at  the  writing  of  this 
epistle  is  an  indication  of  the  late 
date  of  the  Apocalypse.  Smyrna  is 
celebrated  in  early  Ciiristian  history 
as  the  p\aei&  ol  Xii'a  ^\{\&Q«^i6.\ft  «ck.^  -^v^x- 
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church  in  Sinvrna  write;  These 
things  saith  »tlie  first  and  tlie 
last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  alive ; 
9  "I  know  thy  works  and  trib- 

n  ChHj  ter  1.  8, 17, 18. -^-o  Verse  2. p  Luke 

13.  21 ;  1  Tim.  6. 18 ;  James  2.  & 

tyrdom  of  Polycarp,  tlie  pupil  of  St. 
John,  the  teacher  of  Irenapus,  who, 
according  to  both  Ireuffius  and  Tertul- 
lian,  was  ordained  by  St.  John  to  the 
episcopate.  He  may  have  been  the 
very  angel  here  addressed  by  St.  John, 
lie  was  martyred  in  A.D.  168,  and  at 
his  death  declared  that  he  had  served 
a  faithful  Lord  for  eighty-six  years, 
bringing  the  year  of  his  conversion  at 
A.  D.  82.  But  this  epistle  was  proba- 
bly-written thirteen  years  after  that 
conversion,  namely,  in  A.  D.  95.  Poly- 
carp might  have  been  bishop  within 
thirteen  years  after  his  conversion,  and 
so  may  have  been  the  angel  of  this 
epistle.  We 
seem  to  see  in 
the  high  spir- 
itual tone  and 
martyr  air  of 
the  epistle 
some  indica- 
tion of  Saint 
Polycarp. 
The  tomb  of 
Polycarp, 
overshadowed 
by  a  cjrpress 
tree,  is  still 
shown.  Dead. .  .Is  alive — ^Repeated 
from  the  Christophanic  self-annuncia- 
tion of  chap,  i,  11-20.  It  strikingly 
corresponds  with  the  entire  address  to 
this  martyr  Church.  It  told  the  suf- 
fering Christian  that  he  was  a  follower 
of  a  martyred  Lord,  and  that  holy  mar- 
tyrdom was  a  gate  to  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. The  phrase  and  is  alive  must 
not  bo  lowered  into  and  is  alive  again. 
It  is  not  that  (as  Trench  supposes) 
vixit  is  equivalent  to  re-vixit.  See 
our  note  on  xx,  5.  The  meaning  is, 
that  such  death  is  no  interruption  to 
the  true  life.  The  death  of  the  body 
is  only  phenomenal ;  it  leaves  in  con- 
tinuity that  blessed,  immortal,  true  life 
tlmt  cornea  from  Christ. 
9.  But  thou  art  rich— TYie  p&ieiii' 
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ulation,  and  poverty,  but  thou 
art  rrich;  and  I  know  the  blas- 
phemy of  '  them  whicli  say  tliey 
are  Jews,  and  are  not,  "^  hut  are  the 

Q  Romans  2. 17, 38, 29;  9.  6 :  Galatlans  3.  7, 29. 
/•  Chapter  8.  {». 

thetic  words,  flung  in  as  if  to  correct 
his   own   language.     Their    poverty, 
like  their  death,  was  only  phenomenal. 
Their  death  was  truly  an  immortJil 
life,  and  their  poverty  an  infinite  treas- 
ure.     Doubtless    their    poverty   and 
their  death  came  from  the  same  cause 
— the  oppression  of  their  persecutors. 
Among  all  the  commendations  to  the 
seven,  perhaps  this,  but  thou  art  rich, 
is  the  brightest  stroke.     It  was  the 
consolation  for  their  deepest  sorrow, 
and  it  was  of  all  joys  their  highest  joy. 
Note  that  here  it  was  tribulation  and 
poverty  on  one  side,  and  blasphemy 
on  the  other;  blasphemy  alike  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  followers. 
Say  they  are  Jews — ^And,  doubtless, 
were  Jews  by  descent  from  Abraham, 
but  not  in  character.    They  are  unnat- 
ural sons  of  their  natural  father,  since 
they  rejected  the  Messiah  whom  Abra- 
ham foresaw  and  predicted.    One  of  tlie 
most  interesting  remains  of  early  Christ- 
ian literature  is  a  letter  written  by  this 
Church  of  Smyrna  to  the  Church  at 
Philomelum  as  a  circular  to  be  sent  the 
round  of  sister  Churches.    It  relates 
that  after  Polycarp  was  apprehended 
and  condemned  to  death  by  fire :  "  This, 
then,  was  done  with  greater  speed 
than  it  was  spoken,  the  whole  multi- 
tude instantly  gathering  together  wood 
and  fagots  out  of  the  workshops  and 
booths ;  tlie  Jews  especially,  according 
to  their  custom^  assisting  them  in  doing 
it."    After  his  death  tlie  governor  was 
dissuaded  from  giving  his  remainst-'>  hid 
friends  under  pretence  that  he  refused 
lest,  forsaking  Him  who  was  crucifie^i 
they  should  begin  to  worship  Polycarp. 
"  This  he  did  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews. 
who  also  watched  us  that  we  should 
not  take  him  out  of  tlie  fire,  not  con- 
sidering that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
eitlier  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  sliall 
.be  saved  throughout 'the  world,  or  to 
\\{Qx^\\v^  «.V3  ^\Xiv^\."    The  synagogw 
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synagogue  of  Satan.  10  'Fear 
none  <»f  those  tiiin<]^3  wliicii  tlioa 
shalt  suffer:  behold,  the  devil  sljall 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye 
may  be  tried;  and  ye  shall  liavetril>- 
ulation  ten  davs :  ^  be  thou  faithful 

•  Matt.  10.23. <Matt.  24. 13. ^w  James  1.12: 

chap.  3.  11. 

of  Satan — How  truly  they  deserved 
this  severe  title  the  previous  narrative 
shows.  So  hostile  were  the  Jews  to 
the  Christians  of  this  first  age,  that 
the  term  synagogue  is  seldom  applied 
to  a  Christian  Church,  the  general 
Church  preferring  the  classic  terra 
ecdesia.  Trench  finely  remarks,  "As 
we  have  hero  '  tJie  synagogue  of  Satan,^ 
so,  presently,  '  Vie  throne  of  Satan,^ 
(ii,  13,)  and  then,  lastly,  '  tJie  deptlis  of 
Satan,^  (ii,  24 ;  )  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
representing  the  Jewish  antagonism  to 
the  Church;  the  throne  of  Satan^  the 
heathen;  and  the  depths  of  Satan^  the 
heretical" 

10.  Pear  none — ^Literally,  (G-reek,) 
Fear  not  what  things  thou  art  about  to 
suffer.  And  this  fear  not  cheers  them 
with  three  facts: — their  persecution 
will  be  limited  to  a  few,  some:  to  a 
brief  time,  ten  days:  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  crown  of  life.  The  word 
some  is,  indeed,  not  expressed  by  the 
Greek,  but  is  necessarily  implied:  the 
Church  would  not  be  exterminated :  it 
is  not  exterminated  yet.  Ten  days — 
Literally,  thou  shalt  have  a  persecution  of 
ten  days.  A  variety  of  unnecessary  sym- 
bolical interpretations  have  been  given 
to  the  ten  days.  They  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  predict  "  the  ten  persecu- 
tions," which  history  has  been  rather 
strained  to  make  out  in  order  to  fulfil 
that  meaning  of  the  text.  But  if  ten 
general  persecutions  could  be  made  out, 
etill  this  text  only  predicts  locally,  and 
for  Smyrna  alone.  Others  find  a  paral- 
lelism with  the  ten  commandments;  and 
others,  applying  the  "  year-day  "  prin- 
ciple, find  ten  years.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  verse  is  to  express  a  con- 
soling limitation  of  the  time,  as  some  of 
you  limits  the  number.  Ten  days, 
as  a  brief  round  number,  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxiv,  55 ;  Num.  xi,  19 ;  Dan.  i,  12. 
Unto  death — l&yen  a  martyr's  death.  I 


unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  "a 
crown  of  life.  11  ''He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  tlie  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churclies;  He  that 
overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of 
*  the  second  death. 


r  Verse 

21^8. 


7;  chapter  13.  9. tr  Chapter  20. 14$ 


The  words  do  not  mean  du/riiuj  Hiy  life^ 
but  to  the  extreinest  su tiering,  even  of 
death.  Crown  of  life^TJio  glorious 
antithesis  of  death.  Says  Trench: 
"This  *" crown  of  Life,''  always  remain- 
ing essentially  the  same,  18  not  the  less 
designated  by  a  rich  variety  of  images. 
Here,  and  with  St.  James,  (i,  1 2,)  it  is 
a  ''crown  of  life;^  with  St.  Paul,  a 
'  crown  of  righteousness,''  (2  Tim.  iv,  8 ;) 
with  St.  Peter,  a  'crown  of  glory,* 
(1  Pet.  V,  4 ;)  with  Isaiah,  a  '  crown 
of  beauty;*  with  which  compare  dia- 
dem of  beauty,  (Wisdom  v,  7 ;)  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Polyoarp,  a  'crown  of 
incorruption ; '  with  Ignatius,  a  '  crown 
of  conflict.* "  A  crown  of  life,  is  life 
or  immortality  itself,  as  a  bestowed  and 
crowning  endowment. 

1 1.  Not  be  hurt  of. . .  second  death 
— ^However  he  may  suilor  the  death  of  • 
martjrrdom,  his  crown  of  life  exalted 
him  far  above  the  second  death. 
The  promise  corresponds,  also,  with 
the  self  announcement  in  verse  8. 
The  second  death,  in  xx,  15,  is  defined 
as  the  being  cast  into  the  "lake  of 
fire."  Neither  term — second  death 
nor  lake  of  fire — is  used  in  any  scrip- 
ture outside  the  Apocalypse.  Gehenna, 
a  figure  drawn  from  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  at  Jerusalem,  used  by  our 
Lord,  and  used  in  the  New  Testament 
twelve  times,  comes  most  nearly  to 
the  same  conception.  Both  Gehenna 
and  second  death  are  terms  introduced 
into  Jewish  biblicism  by  tlie  Targum- 
ists,  the  Hebrew  paraphrastic  transla- 
tors of  the  Old  Testament. 

How  the  term  second  death  was 
understood  at  Smyrna  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  passages  from  the  above 
quoted  letter  from  the  Smyrnoan 
Church.  Thus,  when  the  proconsul 
threatened  Polycarp  with  death  by  lire, 
the  latter  replied^  "TIvom  ^.Vvt^-ekXR^Ri^v 
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13  And  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Pcrgamos  write;  These 
things  saith  'he  which  hath  the 
sharp  sword  with  two  edges ;  1 3  J'  I 
know  thy  works,  and  wliere  thou 
dwellest,  even 'where  Satan's  seat 
*  ift:  and  ■  thou  lioUli'st  fast  my  name, 

o»Chap.  1.  IB. 1/ Verse  2, « Verse  9, 

r.  1  The»4.  5.  21 :  2  Tim.  1.  13;  Ileb.  3.  6 ;  10.  23. 

hour  and  in  a  liltlo  time  is  extin- 
guiijihcd;  for  then  knowest  not  the 
tiro  of  the  future  judgment,  and  of  the 
eternal  punishment  that  is  reserved 
for  the  ungodly."  Of  the  other  mar- 
tjTS  the  Church  says,  "  Even  the  fire 
of  their  persecutors  seemed  cold  unto 
them,  for  they  had  before  tlieir  eyes 
tlie  prospect  of  escaping  that  which  is 
eternal  and  unquenchable." 

III.  Pergamos. — The  martyr  Church, 
yet  too  tolerant  of  licentious  heresy ,  12-1 7. 

12.  Pergamos — Sixty  miles  north- 
cast  from  Smyrna,  would  bring  our 
apostle  on  his  circuit  to  Pergamos, 
(more  ccfrrect  form  of  the  word,  Perga- 
mum,)  once  the  celebrated  capital  of  a 
small  kingdom  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
noble  monarchs.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  temple  of  Esculapins,  and  once 
the  possessor  of  a  library  of  200,000 
volumes,  collected  by  one  of  its  kings, 
but  afterwai-ds  added  to  tiio  Alexan- 
drian library  in  Egypt.  But  wiiatever 
its  ancient  intellectual  or  moral  fame, 
it  seems  to  have-  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Apocalypse  tlie  headquarters  of 
antichristianity,  wliere  the  only  martyr 
by  John  commemorated  suffered  death. 
In  the  otlier  epistles  the  Churches  are 
rebuked,  in  this  the  city  is  anathema- 
tized. 

13.  And  where  thou  dwellest — 
A  touch  of  sympathy  and  palliation 
for  shortcomings.  Satan's  seat  is — 
No  contemporary  history  exists  to 
tell  us  what  rendered  Pergamos  the 
hQme  of  the  Satanic  throne;  for/^ro/iethe 
word  seat  should  have  been  rendered. 
Wordsworth  notes,  that  tlie  emblem 
of  Esculapius  was  the  serpent,  wlio  is 
represented  on  the  Pergamene  medals 
as  "  Pergameus  Deus,"  the  Pergamene 
god ;  and  this  temple  may  have  been 
the  seat  of  Satan.    Great  numbers 

roaorted  to  the  Esculapian  skTme  lor 


and  hast  not  denie<l  niv  faith,  even 
in  those  days  wherein  Aiitipas  Wft9 
mv  faithful  martvr,  who  was  slain 
aniring  you,  where  Satan  dweUeth. 
14  But  I  have  a  few  things  against 
thee,  because  thou  hast  there  l*ieni 
that  hold  the  doctrine  of  ''IJahiain, 

b  Numbers  24.  U;  23.  1 ;  31.  lb:  2  Peter  2.  M  • 
Jade  11. 

cures ;  and  the  cures  were  supposed  to 
be  effected  by  tlie  miraculous  power 
of  vhe  god.  Hence  it  appears  quite  a 
probability  that  this  temple,  like  thai 
of  Diana  at  Kpliesus,  was  the  source 
of  violent  persecution  to  the  Church, 
rendering  the  city  the  stronghold  of  a 
violent  pagan  fanaticism. 

The  terms  holdest  fast,  hast  not 
denied,  are  delightfid  endorsements 
of  the  patience  of  the  Church  in  that 
trying  hour.  iBven — What  heightens 
the  firmness.  Antipas — Is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  slam,  in  a  tu- 
mult, by  the  Esculapian  priests.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Per- 
gamos, and  to  have  been  martyred  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  The  Greek 
Church  dedicates  April  11  as  his  day. 
Hengstenberg,  by  a  preposterous  ety- 
mology, makes  Antipas  mean  "  against 
all,"  giving  the  last  syllable  its.Greck 
meaning  of  all.  This  meaning  of  the 
whole  name  he  likens  to  antichrist, 
against  Christ,  and  anticosmos,  against 
tiie  world.  To  this  Alford  objects,  that 
AntijM^s  is  a  contraction  of  Antipater, 
and  so  cannot  bear  such  a  meaning. 
(See  onr  biograpJjy  of  Luke,  prefixed 
to  liis  OosiHil.)  Treiicli,  however,  as 
absurd  as  Hengstenberg,  while  not 
accepting  his  meaning  of  Antipas,  con- 
demns Alford's  objection,  averring  that 
Antipas  has  all  ilie  rights  of  a  word 
however  formed.  But  surely  if  Anti- 
pxs  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of  An- 
tipater, (meaning,  instead  of  a  father, 
pro-fvUher,)  tlie  last  syllable  cannot 
mean  all  When  it  is  maintained  by 
some  that  Antipas  is  an  allegorical 
and  not  a  real  character,  because  Ba- 
laam and  Jezebel  are  here  used  allc- 
gorically,  we  reply  that  neither  desig- 
nates an  inireal  person  in  this  book. 

14.  Doctrine  of  Balaam  —  The 
\  Xevi^m^^of  Balaam  and  of  the  Kicolai* 
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who  taii<>:ht  Baiak  to  cast  a  stum- 
l>lingl)lock  l)etbre  tlie  ^liiklreu  of 
Israel,  •=  to  eat  things  sacriHce<l  unto 
idols,  **  and  to  commit  fornication. 

c  Verse  20 ;  Acts  Id.  29 ;  1  C()r.  8. 9, 10 :  10. 19, 20. 


tans,  had  each  a  very  different  historical 
origia  and  doctrinal  basis.  The  former 
is  Shemitic,  the  latter  is  Aryan;  the 
former  came  from  Phoenicia,  the  latter 
from  lidia.  Baal-Peor,  the  god  of 
Balaam  ani  the  Moabites,  was  no 
oilier  than  ue  PhcBnician  god  Baal, 
Willi  Poor  added  to  designate  the  local 
name  of  his  Moabite  worship.  Baal 
Wiis  held  by  tlie  glowing  sensuahty  of 
the  i4i(i;nicians  to  be  the  sun-god,  the 
fire-god ;  thence  the  god  of  all  sexual 
generation  in  nature,  vegetable,  animal, 
human.  The  taurus,  bull,  was  his  ani- 
mal representative,  the  type  of  vigor- 
ous generative  power.  Ills  unage  for 
worship  was  the  phallus.  In  the  re- 
ligious theory  the  sexual  impulse  was 
a  holy  sensation,  the  temple  was  a  con- 
secrated brothel,  tlie  priestess  was  a  har- 
lot, and  the  rites  were  debauchery ;  not 
only  made  decent  and  respectable,  but 
sacred  and  religious  by  this  most  sa- 
lanic  of  systems.  As  counterpart  this 
8«me  Baal,  as  fire-god,  was  Moloch, 
the  representative  of  the  destructive 
power  of  the  element  of  heat.  Human 
victims  were  made  sacrifices  to  tliis 
form  of  the  god,  by  "  passing  through 
tlie  tire,"  fully  proving  the  serious 
earnestness  of  the  behef  of  the  people 
in  both  forms  of  deity  and  both  sys- 
tems of  rites.  Ashtaroth  (Greek  form, 
Astarte)  was  the  feminine  side  of  the 
same  worship,  to  which  the  lustful  Ve- 
nus was  in  later  ages  the  Roman  par- 
allel. It  was  the  most  seductive  of 
religious,  and  haunted  Israel  through 
his  whole  history,  requiring  all  the 
energy  of  prophets  and  priests,  and 
of  piuii-  k-  igs,  to  repel  its  inroads  and 
preserve  the  nation  true  to  its  holy 
mission.  The  failure  was  at  last  com- 
plete, and  brouglit  on  the  captivity. 
Pictures  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  Is- 
rael's adoption  of  this  double  system 
of  sen'sujility  and  cruelty — of  Baal  and 
BC(Aocli — abound  in  the  sacred  history, 
but  >is  specimen  passages,  2  Kings 
xvii,  6-33,  and  Hosea  iy,  12-14,  may 


15  So  hiist  tiiou  also  thcin  tiMt 
hold  the  doctinc  '^of  tiic  Nic<»lai- 
tans,  whicii  thing  I  hate.  16  Re- 
pent ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 

(21  Corintbiand  6.  )'i,  Ac. 1  \vn«  1 


be  read.  In  the  Apocalyptic  age, 
some  of  the  more  sensual  trails  of  iliia 
system  passed  to  the  lioman  mythol- 
ogy, (see  our  vol.  iv,  p.  9,)  and  its  ideas 
would  often  be  adopted  by  mystical 
sensualists  who  loved  to  veil  ba.se  in- 
dulgences with  religious  Siiuctions. 
In  our  own  day  sexual  promiscuity  is 
sometimes  blended  with  religious  pre- 
tences, but  more  usually  under  the  au- 
thority of  physiology  and  race  develop- 
ments. The  existence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam  at  Pergamos  seemed  to  l>o 
rather  in  intimate  proximity  with  the 
Church  than  within  it.  The  Church 
was  responsible,  not  so  much  for  shar- 
ing in  it,  as  for  too  little  energy  of  op- 
position to  it.  Stumblingblock — Note 
on  Matt  ^viii,  7.  Idols . . .  fornication 
— ^It  was  this  union  of  sacrificial  feast- 
ing with  regularly  established  and  ex- 
pected debaucheries,  which  we  at  this 
day  can  hardly  understand,  Ihat  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  for  the  Christian  to 
attend  a  feast  or  to  eat  of  sacrificial 
meat.  It  was  by  this  route  tliat  sex- 
uality would  have  a  short  cut  into  a 
primitive  Church.  So  it  was  in  Corinth. 
1  Cor.  V,  1. 

15.  So  h&st  thou  also — Observe 
that  the  Nicolaitans  are  diflferent  from, 
and  additional  to,  the  holders  of  the 
teachings  of  Balaam,  and  not  identi- 
cal. They  very  much  agreed  in  the 
ultimate  of  licentiousness  they  reached, 
but  from  different  historicjd  and  doc- 
trinal starling  points.  The  doctrines 
of  Balaam  were  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician  Baalism,  and 
were  Shemitic;  that  of  the  Nicolaitans 
was  Aryan,  derived  from  India,  and 
based  on  the  dogma  of  the  i  evidence 
of  all  evil  in  matter.  See  notes  on 
Acts  vi,  5,  Jude  11,  and  Introduction 
to  John's  Epistles.  The  active  exist- 
ence of  these  heretics  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  this  book  i)roves  it  later 
than  the  reign  of  Nero. 

16.  Thee . . .  them —  His  viaitatioa 
would  be  U)  \3aft  OYi\xTvi\\  TMA\\&\i\i^vs<jj^ 
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quickly,  and  ^will  fight  against 
tliein  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth. 
17  ^He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  wliat  the   Spirit   saith  unto 

yisa  11.  4 ;  2  Theas.  2.  8 ;  chap.  1. 16 ;  19. 15,  21. 

his  fight  would  be  with  the  sensualists. 
SDirord  of  my  mouth — The  blessed 
weapon  of  moral  warfare  and  providen- 
tial destruction.  Observe  the  threat- 
ening? corresponds  with  the  sword  of  the 
self-assertion  in  verse  12. 

17.  Hidden  mamia — For  him  who 
spurns  the  meat  of  idol  sacritices 
there  is  reserved  a  divine  food,  the 
hidden  manna.  Not  merely  secret^ 
but  hidden,  laid  up  and  deposited 
away  from  human  gaze.  So  God 
commanded  Moses,  Exod.  xvi,  32-34, 
to  deposit  a  memorial  manna,  "and 
lay  it  up  before  the  Lord  to  be  kept 
for  your  generations."  According  to 
Heb.  iz,  4,  the  manna  was  deposited 
in  a  pot  enclosed  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  witliin  the  holy  of  holies. 
Our  Saviour  denominates  himself  the 
"  bread,"  figured  by  the  manna,  (John 
vi,  48-50,)  of  which  our  sacramental 
bread  is  the  symbol.  But  the  depos- 
iting the  memorial  manna  by  Moses  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  (the  symbol  of  the 
liighest  heavens,)  figures  Christ  in  his 
ascended  and  resurrected  state.  Heb. 
ix,  24.  It  is  our  risen  Lord,  then,  who 
is  our  hidden  manna,  our  immortal- 
izing food-  Parallel  to  tliis  is  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life,  the  aliment  of  a 
heavenly  immortality,  whose  vitaUty 
and  vitalizing  power  are  derived  from 
Christ.  See  note  on  Revelation  xxii. 
A  white  stone  —  Of  all  interpreta- 
tions of  this  image,  that  of  Trench  is 
both  most  beautiful  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  white  stone  is  the  oracular 
urim,  (it  was  probably  a  diamond,)  in 
the  breast-plate  of  the  High-priest, 
bearing  the  incommunicable  name. 
And  as  e^ery  -glorified  Christian  be- 
comes a  high-priest,  so  to  every  one  is 
given  the  diamond  urim.  This  stone, 
as  white,  represents  tlie  purity  of 
heaven.  Nay  more,  it  is  not  merely 
the  pale  dim  white,  (Latin,  aOms^)  but 
tlie  lustrous,  radiating  white,  (Latin, 
eandidus,)  of  which  the  diamond  gives 
•  aamplBf  and  so  symbolizes  cvviu  tVvQ 


the  churches;  To  him  that  over 
Cometh  wijl  I  give  to  eat  of  th 
hidden  manna,.and  will  give  him 
white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  ^  a  nc 


\ 


0  Verges  7. 11. h  Chapter  8. 12 ;  19.  ISL 

glory  of  heaven.    So,  white  are  i\~~z^ 
hairs  of  the  Son  of  God,  i,  14 ;    an 
white  raiment,  iii,  6 ;  white  robes,  vii,  It 
a  white  cloud  xiv,   14;  white  horse  ^=9 
xix,  8,  14;  great  white  throne,  xx,  1. 

The  Greek  word  for  stone  tere, 
ifij<Poc,  meaning  a  pebble  or  smooth  sea- 
worn  stone,  was  used  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  paper  ballot  for  the  decision 
of  alternative  questions,  as  the  election 
of  a  candidate  to  office,  or  the  acquittal 
of  an  accused  person ;  which  was  by  a 
"  white  stone"  in  opposition  to  a  black. 
Hence  it  was  used  in  some  kinds  of 
divination  to  decide  a  future  event, 
which  may  have  suggested  its  use 
here  for  the  urim,  by  which  the  will 
of  Jehovah  was  ascertained ;  though 
Trench  does  not  notice  that  point.  The 
use  of  the  word  to  designate  so  pre- 
cious a  stone  as  the  diamond,  is,  per- 
haps, sustained  by  the  fact,  that  in 
later  Greek  it  is  used  by  Callimachus 
to  denote  the  gem  of  a  finger-ring. 

How  far  it  is  made  sure  that  the 
urim  was  a  diamond  is  not  so  clear. 
The  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (see 
note,  Matt,  xxvi,  3)  was  studded  with 
twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  The  urim  was,  very  probably, 
an  additional  stone,  most  precious  of 
all,  and  so  a  diamond,  or  at  least  some 
stone  of  high  value  and  radiant  clear- 
ness. Its  highest  value,  however, 
was,  that  it  was  officially  borne  upon 
the  heart  of  the  high  priest  in  his 
highest  functions,  and  that  it  was  a 
medium  of  communion  with  Jehovalt 
The  Dirhite  stone  bestowed  upon  the 
apocalyptic  conqueror,  that  is,  upon 
every  triumphant  Christian,  is  tokeu 
that  Jie  is  high  priest,  and  his  intercom- 
munion with  God  is  glorious.  And  all 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkaole 
fact  that  both  the  hidden  tnawwa  and 
the  Dirhite  stone  of  the  urim  being  in 
the  holy  of  hoUes,  were  accessible  to 
the  high  priest  alone. 

\i  N<  Q  x^\^^\>  \2c^<&  vdfintifLcation  of  Utf 
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name  written,  wliicli  no  man  know- 
eth  saying  he  that  receiveth  it. 

18  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Thyatira  write;  These 
things  saith  the  Son  of  God,  'who 

i  Chap.  I.  H 15. — k  Verse  2. 

'vrhite  stone  as  too  ingenious,  or  for 
other  reasons,  we  may  fall  back  upon 
Hengsteuberg's  view,  that  the  white 
stone  is  merely  the  appropriate  basis 
or  surface  for  bearing  the  gracious  in- 
scription of  the  divme  witness  of  our 
sonship  of  Grod.  And  we  may  also  add 
tlio  view  of  Grotius  and  others,  that 
the  white  stone  is  an  entrance-ticket 
into  the  gates  of  heaven,  with  God's 
own  signature  upon  it.  He  tliat  re- 
ceivel^  it^-It  means  the  stone,  and 
not  the  name;  the  name  is  not  that 
of  the  receiver,  but  that  of  the  divine 
donor.  And  nothing  can  be  wiser 
than  BengeFs  reply  to  him  that  asks, 
What  is  that  name  ?  "  Wouldst  thou 
know  what  sort  of  a  name  thou 
wouldst  receive?  Overcome  1  Other- 
wise, thou  askest  vainly.  But  over- 
coming thou  wilt  soon  read  that  name 
upon  the  white  stone."  That  name 
is  not  a  word,  but  a  power. 

IV.  Thyatira — Theworkitig  Churchy 
yet  too  careless  of  Christian  truth  and 
purity  y  18-28. 

18.  Thyatira — From  the  renowned 
capital,  Pergamos,  to  the  still  more  re- 
nowned Sardis,  our  apostle  would  find 
a  strait  south-eastern  Roman  road :  he 
would  be  obliged  to  turn  a  little  aside 
to  the  east  to  the  lesser  town  of  Thya- 
tira. When  Alexander  the  Great  drove 
the  Persian  power  out  of  Ionia,  he 
and  his  successors  planted  therein  a 
number  of  cities,  filling  them  with  in- 
habitants from  his  own  Macedonia. 
Of  these  cities  one  was  Thyatira.  This 
city  was  filled  with  a  number  of  indus- 
trial classes  or  guilds,  namely:  bakers, 
potters,  weavers,  tanners,  dyers,  etc. 
Hence  "  Lydia  of  Thyatira  "  was  found 
at  Philippi,  Macedonia,  by  Paul,  and 
she  became  the  first  European  Christ- 
ian convert  She  was  "a  seller  of 
purple,"  probably  the  cloth,  the  "  im- 
perial purple,"  not  the  dye  alone.  She 
was,  doubtless,  a  Macedonian  by  de- 
scent, a  Lydiar   by  birth,  a  Philip- 


hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine  l>rass, 
19  ^I  know  thy  works,  and  'char- 
ity, and  service,  and  faith,  and 
thy  patience,  and  thy  workx;  and 

ZCol.  8.14;  1  The8g.8.  6. 

pian  by  residence.  She  bore  the  name 
of  her  native  province,  for  Lydia  was 
no  doubt  her  proper  name.  Altogether 
Luke's  narrative  places  her  as  a  grace- 
ful figure  in  early  Christian  history. 
How  vivid  the  contrast  between  Lydia 
of  Thyatira  and  Jezebel  of  Thyatira  I 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  American 
jnissionary,  Brewer,  in  1831,  found  the 
guild  of  dyers  still  working  at  the  occu- 
pation in  Thyatira.  It  was  never  a  great 
city,  but  a  thrifty  manirfacturing  town. 
The  modem  town  is  said  by  Svoboda 
{The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia^  1869)  to 
contain  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
two  thirds  are  Turks,  one  third  Greek 
Christians,  with  a  few  Armenians.  He 
adds,  "  The  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  population,  as  it  gen- 
erally is  throughout  the  East,  the 
Christians  comprising  the  most  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  part  of  the  popu- 
lation." Son  of  God— St.  John  had 
identified  him  as  son  of  man  in  remem- 
brance of  the  human  humiliation  in 
which  he  once  had  known  him ;  he  here 
identifies  himself  as  that  same  son  in 
his  glorification.  The  promises  at  close 
of  this  epistle  are  taken  from  the 
second  psalm',  in  w^iich  that  sonship 
is  described  in  its  power.  Eyes . . . 
feet — Quoted  from  St.  John's  picture 
of  him,  i,  14, 15.  The  eyes  are  alluded 
to  in  searcheth,  verse  23. 

19.  Thy  works — Works  are  here 
generic,  and  include  the  four  qualities 
that  follow,  namely,  charity,  service, 
faith,  patience.  They  are  both  Dirorks 
internal  and  works  external.  Chari- 
ty is  here  love  both  to  God  and  man. 
Faith — ^By  the  true  reading  this  oc- 
curs next  after  charity.  It  implies 
the  true  believing  faith  by  which  a 
man  is  justified,  a  perseverance  in 
which  is  fidelity.  Service — The  qual 
ity  by  which  the  faithful  Christian 
serves  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  be- 
ings.   Patience — The  petavitft'wsfe^xA 
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the  last  to  he  more  than  tlie  first. 
20  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few 
things  against  tliee,  hecause  thou 
sufferest  that  woman  "Jezebel, 
which  calleth  hereelf  a  proplietess, 
to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  ser- 
vants "to  commit  fornication,  and 
to  ej\t  things  sacrificed  unto  idols. 

7w  1  Kl-*.  Id  31 :  21.  25 :  2  Kin.  9.  7. n  Exod. 

B4.  15;  Acte  15.  20,  29;  1  Cor.  10. 19, 20;  ver.  14. 

iii  tin  ISO  works.  And — The  semicolon 
should  precede  this  and,  and  the  clause 
should  read,  "and  thy  last  works  are 
more  than  the  first"  The  blessed  re- 
verse of  the  declension  of  Ephesus, 
verse  4.  The  Church  was  abounding 
and  advancing  in  graces  of  heart  and 
activity  of  life. 

20.  That  woman — Though  Alford 
rather  approves  the  reading,  thy  wife, 
(meaning  the  wife  of  the  pastor  or  bish- 
op,) Tischendorf  and  Trench  reject  it. 
Tliis  reading  may  have  arisen  from  the 
words,  "Jezebel,  his  wife,"  1  Kings 
xxi,  25.  Jezebel — Was  the  true  fe- 
male counterpart  of  Balaam,  both  being 
great  patrons  of  the  same  system  of 
idolatrous  sensualism,  the  fiery  Mo- 
lochism  of  the  Tyrian  sun-god.  He 
seduced  Israel  on  his  first  entrance  to 
the  promised  land ;  she,  more  fatally, 
centuries  after,  won  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  to  a  still  more  fatal  form  of  the 
same  apostasy.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  and  priest  of 
Astarte.  She  became  the  wife  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  and  not  only  imported 
the  voluptuous  rites  of  the  Tyrian  re- 
ligion, but  gave  it  a  complete  ascen- 
dency over  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in 
Jehovah's  own  land.  A  contempt  for 
t-ho  gloomy  and  narrow  scruples  of  the 
true  Israelite  was  diffused ;  it  became 
»iristr»cratic  to  be  dissolute;  temples 
svero  abundantly  erected  for  the  seduc- 
tive rites,  until  but  7,000  adherents  of 
Jehovah  were  alone  known  to  Jehovah 
himself  in  the  fallen  nation.  The  over- 
tlirow  and  tragic  end  of  Jezebel  we 
need  not  hero  rehearse.  Her  antitype 
in  spirit  and  influence  was  now  found 
in  the  little  Church  of  Thyatira,  a  liber- 
tine woman  of  great  talent  seducing  the 
people  by  sensual  doctrines,  and  lead- 
ing  thew  into  most  atrocious  pracXiviea 


21  And  I  gave  her  spa<^  •lo  re- 
pent of  her  fornication;  and  sh^ 
repented  not.  32  Behold,  1  wilB> 
cast  lier  into  a  bed,  Panel  tlien^ 
that  commit  adultery  with  her  intc:> 
great  triijulation,  "i  except  they  re^ 
pent  of  their  deeds.  23  And  J 
will  kill  her  children  with  death; 

O  Rom.  3.  4 ;  chap.  9.  30. j>  Kzek.  16.  37, 41  s 

23.  29. gJer.  36.  3;  Egek.  18.  30.  33. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  demand  or  ex- 
cuse for  giving  any  allegorical  sense  to 
these  plain  facts.  The  remark  of  Alford, 
that  the  emblematical  name  of  Jezebel, 
given  to  this  woman,  leads  *'us  into 
the  regions  of  symbolism,"  is  over- 
strained, if  we  were  to  brand  a  mod- 
em traitor  with  the  nam6  of  Judas, 
that  would  not  at  all  imply  that  his 
treasonable  character  and  acts  were 
allegorical,  or  his  person  an  unreaUty. 
And  we  have  specimens  of  even  female 
lecturers  at  the  present  day  denouncing 
the  institution  of  marriage,  and  p.'op- 
agating  a  theory  of  unsanctified  sen- 
sualism, aiding  us  to  understand  both 
the  Tyrian  and  the  Thyatirian  Jeze- 
beL  She  claimed  to  be  a  prophetess, 
as  Balaam  was  a  prophet.  Tiiat  is, 
she  assumed  to  be  a  religious  doctri- 
nary.  My  servants — As  Balaam's  in- 
fluence seduced  Israel  of  old.  Pomi- 
cation — Eating  of  thmgs  sacrificed 
unto  idols.  * 

21.  I  gave  her  space — ^The  Church 
tolerated  her  from  negligence,  but 
Christ  allowed  her  space  in  mercy. 
Yet  she  had  been  living  on  probation. 
Repented  not — It  would  seem  iliat 
the  space  for  repentance  hardy  now 
existed ;  yet  there  is  a  saving  clause 
at  the  close  of  the  next  verse. 

22.  Behold — A  challenge  of  atten- 
tion to  this  threatened  judgment;  a 
judgment  so  clear  and  palpable  as  to 
strike  all  the  Churches,  verso  23 
Oast  her  into  a  bed — Her  bfnl  .  f 
adulteries  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  b;  d 
of  tribulation;  a  figurative  bed  of 
penalty  for  the  literal  bed  of  sin. 

23.  Her  children — Not  her  parti- 
sans   and    followers,    for    they    ar» 
threatened  their  due  in  the  last  verse; 
but  her  literal  brood,  who  are  wortliy  of 

\  de2k\}i[i  Iqx  \iv^  vikVivd  botli  which  they 
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And  all  the  churches  shall  know 
that  'I  am  he  which  seacchcth  the 
Tcins  and  hearts:  and  'I  will  give 
unto  every  one  of  you  according  to 
your  works.     24  But  unto  you  I 

r  1  Sam.  1<>.  7 :  1  Chron.  28.  9;  29. 17 :  2  Cliron. 
&  30;  Fria.  7.  9;  Jer.  11.  20;  17. 10;  20. 12;  JuhD 
2.  24, 25:  Acts  1.  24;  Horn.  8.  S7. 

ha^o  learned  from  her  and  have  freely 
practised.  With  death — As  a  direct 
penal  infliction,  a  capital  pnnisliment. 
It  shall  not  be  a  natural  decease.  All 
the  Churches — The  seven  and  their 
sister  Churches :  for  Alf ord's  opinion, 
that  it  means  *'  all  the  Churches  in  tlie 
world,"  and  gives  "an  oecumenical 
character  to  these  messages,"  seems  to 
be  inadmissible.  "The  Churches" 
were  to  know  this  by  the  plainly 
pailpable  judicial  character  of  the 
known  penalties  endured  by  these 
culprits ;  but  those  facts,  as  they  were, 
have  never  been  i)resented  to  "  all  the 
Churches  in  the  world."  "We  have,  in- 
deed, no  proof  that  any  special  tribu- 
lation was  suffered  by  these  individu- 
als. They  may  have  repented  under 
influence  of  tins  message.  Reins — 
Literally,  the  kidneys ;  the  lower  parts 
of  the  back,  where  the  workings  of 
anxious  emotions  are  recognised. 
Reins  and  hearts  are  often  associated 
in  Scripture,  Psa.  vii,  9 ;  xxvi,  2 ;  Jer. 
xi,  20.  The  searching  tliem  is  named 
as  an  attribute  of  omniscience.  And 
Jiere  the  declaration  is,  that  he  whose 
eyes  are  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  fully 
knows  all  the  dark  secrets  of  these  vo- 
taries of  hidden  sensual  sin.  Works — 
The  doubt  whether  Jezebel  was  guilty 
of  actual  deeds  of  sin,  expressed  by 
Stuart  and  others,  seems  fully  contra- 
dicted by  such  terms  as  seduce,  her 
fornication,  commit  adultery,  deeds, 
woxks.  To  resolve  all  these  plain 
termf*  of  active  perpetration  into  fig- 
ures signifying  "  doctrines,"  would  ren- 
der it  diflScult  to  And  any  terms  which 
might  not  be  figured  out  of  their  literal 
meaning.  If  these  words  do  not  ex- 
press actual  deeds,  what  terms  can  ? 
•  24.  Unto  you . . .  the  rest  —  The 
and  being  omitted  as  spurious,  you, 
and  the  rest,  mean  the  same  class, 
namciy,  the  part  of  the  Church  pure 


say,  and  unto  the  rest  in  Thyatira. 
as  many  as  have  not  this  doctrine?, 
and  which  have  not  known  tiie 
depths  of  Satan,  as  they  speak; 
*I  wiii  put  upon  you  none  other 

« Psalm  62. 12:  Matthew  1R.  27;  Romans  2.  H; 
14. 13:  2  CormthianM  5.  lo;  Galatiuniib.u;  chap- 
ter 20. 12. 1  Acts  15.  28. 

from  Jezebel.    Depths . . .  speak — To 

boast  of  their  depth  was  a  trait  of  the 
Gnostics.  Says  Tertnllian,  "  Put  an 
inquiry  to  them  in  good  faith,  and 
with  grave  face  and  lofty  brow  they 
will  answer,  Jt  is  deep !  "  Says  1  re- 
najus,  "  Really  blind,  they  profess  them- 
selves to  have  attained  the  depths  of 
the  abyss."  And  Eusebins  says  of  the 
Simonians:  "Those  deeper  secrets,  of 
which  they  say  that  ho  who  hejirs 
them  for  the  first  time  would  be  as- 
tonished and  confomidccl,  are  indeed 
full  of  folly  and  madness.  They 
are  such  things  th:it  a  decent  person 
cannot  write  of  ihem,  nor  open  his 
lips  about  tliem,  on  account  of  their 
horrid  filthiness  and  obscenity."  As 
they  speak — Or  rather,  say^  or,  a.i 
tliey  caU  thein.  To  whom  does  tliis 
they  refer?  Some  reply,  the  Christ- 
ians; but  there  is  nothing  that  fixes 
the  reference  to  them ;  and  more  prol)- 
ably  it  was  the  Gnostics  who  talked 
about  the  depths.  It  may  be  that  the 
they  sayy  has  for  its  object  the  term 
the  depths,  while  the  phrase  of  Sa-  * 
tan  is  fiung  in  sarcastically  by  tlie 
Lord  himself,  to  characterize  their 
depths.  It  might  then  he  printed 
thus :  have  not  known  "  the  dejUfts  " 
—  of  Satan!  —  as  they  say.  Or  the 
whole  phrase,  more  probably,  m"*y  M 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Gnostic*  ihe.r:- 
selves,  unequivocally  professin^f  that 
they  do  know  the  very  depths  of  Sa- 
tan. Their  satiinic  bravado  of  licen- 
tiousness justifies  this  rendering.  Eu- 
sebius  says,  (b.  4,  c.  7,)  that  they  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  "that  the  b;is«e{«t 
deeds  should  be  perpetrated  by  iho?.* 
who  would  attain  to  a  perfect  insijiht 
into  their  secret  doctrine."  See  our 
note  on  2  Thess.  ii,  7.  None  other 
burden — Seems  to  be  a  renmrkahle 
quotation  from  the  apostolic  doorei\ 
Acta  X.V ,  *i^,  wXwixvi  >ia'^  \!i^>dN:^\\\\\\'^ 
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burden.  25  But  "that  which  ye 
have  already y  hold  fast  till  I  come. 
20  And  he  that  overcometh,  and 
keepeth  'my  works  unto  the  end, 
"  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the 
nations:  27  *And  he  shall  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  as  the 
vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be 
broken  to  shivers:   even  as  I  re- 

n  Chap.  3. 11. ©  John  6, 29 ;  1  John  3.  23. 

to  Matt.  19.  28;  Luke  22.  29, 30;  1  Cor.  6. 3 ;  chap. 

from  licentious  sacrificial  feasts  are 
the  very  burden,  or  Christian  obliga- 
tion, imposed  upon  them.  Purity 
from  these  Gnostic  depths  is  the  only 
injunction  he  now  presses  upon  them. 

25.  But — Closely  following  upon 
the  last  words.  That  purity  is  theirs 
now,  only  hold'  it  fast.  Till  I  come 
— Till  the  hour  when  your  final  ac- 
count with  mo  shall  be  settled. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked,  (1  Cor. 
XV,  23,)  that  while  the  Greek  word 
parousia  always  designated,  unequiv- 
ocally and  solely,  Christ's  second  ad- 
vent, yet  the  words  come  and  coming 
often  refer  to  other  interpositions  and 
spiritual  presences.  The  hour  of 
death  is  never  spoken  of  as  such  a 
coming.  (See  our  note,  John  xiv,  3.) 
Yet  perseverance  to  the  end  of  our 
probation  is  perseverance  even  to  the 
judgment  day.  Note  on  Matt,  xxiv,  13. 
So,  (verse  10,)  faitlifulness  unto  death 
is  faithfulness  unto  the  final  reward. 
And  (verse  11)  overcoming  in  life  is 
verbally  connected,  instantaneously, 
witli  the  eternal  deliverance.  The  two 
tilings  —  the  probation  and  the  re- 
ward, the  life  passed  and  the  coming 
to  judgment — are  connected  as  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  irrespective 
of  time.  The  intermediate  time  is 
dropped  out  of  thought,  and  the  close 
of  life  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eternal  state  are  joined  in  unbroken 
connection.  For  the  Thyatirans  to  hold 
fast  until  tlieir  closing  hour,  was  to 
hold  fast  till  I  come.    So  next  verse. 

20.  Unto  the  end— Of  his  life  trial. 
Power  over  the  nations — Identifica- 
tion with  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  heir 
of  all  tlie  promises  of  the  second  psalm. 

27.  HuJethem  with  a  rod  of  iron 
— In  the  Uohrovf  (Psa.  ii,  9)  tlio  prom- 


ceived  of  my  Fatlier.  2§  And  1 
will  give  him  'the  morning  star. 
29  'He  that  hath  an  ear.  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AND    unto    the   angel    of    tho 
church  in  Sardis  write;  Tlicse 

3. 21;  20. 4.^-0  Psa.  8. 9,9;  49, 14;  Dan.  7.22:  ch. 
12. 0 ;  19.15. y2  Pet.  1. 19;  ch.  22.16w gVer.7. 

ise  is,  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron."  But  the  Septuagint 
translators  render  tho  Hebrew  word 
for  "  break,"  by  a  word  signifying  to 
superintend  ihem  as  a  shepherd^  or  brief- 
ly, for  want  of  better  English,  to  shep- 
herd them.  This  was  a  mistake  found- 
ed on  tho  sameness  of  the  consonants 
of  the  two  different  Hebrew  worda 
That  graceful  mistake  the  heavenly 
speaker  here  accepts,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  milder  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  authorizes  it  His 
sceptre  (for  so  the  word  rod  hero  im- 
ports) is  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  yet 
its  iron  power,  its  absolute  authority, 
still  remains.  What  the  nature  of 
this  power  over  the  nations  is,  and 
what  the  o^ercomer's  share  in  it,  may 
be  learned  from  our  notes  on  Matt 
xix,  28;  1  Cor.  vi,  2;  Rev.  xix,  11-21; 
XX,  4. 

28.  Give  him  the  morning  star— 
The  beautiful  announcer  that  the  night 
is  past  and  the  day  is  come.  This 
blessed  token  shall  be  given  to  tho 
overcomer  as  he  passes  through  every 
crisis  of  the  long  contest  Its  promise 
cheers  the  living  warrior  here  on  the 
field ;  and  when  he  comes  unto  the 
end  it  will  beam  with  its  assurance 
that  "eternity  dawns,  and  tlie  kicg- 
dom  is  his."  And  when  he  comes  to 
the  new  heavens  and  neiv  earth, 
(xxii,  1,)  he  will  find  thaf  the  morning 
star,  so  given  him,  was  no  other  than 
Jesus  hunself.     See  xxii,  16. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Y.  Sardis. — The  Church  of  deadness^ 
with  afeuo  spotless  names^  1-6. 

1.  Sardis  —  Thirty    miles    to    the 

southeast  from  Thyatira,  crossing  the 

\i\\«  H.^\mM^^  would   bring  our   St 
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things  saith  he  'that  hnth  the  sev- 
en spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 

r/Chap.  1.4.16;  4.5:  5.61 

John,  in  his  apostolic  circuit,  to  the 
renowned  city  of  Sardis.  He  would 
find  it  situated  between  the  Hermus 
and  the  mountain  range  of  Tmolus. 
Into  tlie  Hermus  flows  the  small  river 
P  ictolus,  from  whose  "  golden  sands" 
it  was  anciently  reported  that  Croesus 
largely  doiived  his  riches.  But  Brew- 
er remarks  that  the  sands  are  spark- 
ling with  grains  of  mica,  and  suspects 
that  what  so  glittered  in  ancient  times 
was  not  "all  gold."  Croesus,  he 
thinks,  drew  his  wealth  from  the  rich 
alluvium  of  Hermus,  rather  than  from 
the  "  fooPs  gold  "  of  tlie  Pactolus. 

The  renown  of  Sardis  was  at  its  zenith 
under  Croesus,  who  was  king  of  all 
•Lydiu,  by  descent  from  an  ancient  line. 
From  tlie  record  of  his  wealth  we  still 
utter  tlie  proverb,  "rich  iis  Croesus." 
Celebrated,  also,   is  the  visit  to  his 
court  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  philoso- 
pher and  statesman.    Of  him  Croesus 
asked  whom  he  considered  the  happi- 
est of  men,  expecting  himself  to  be 
named.    But  Solon  gave  him  answer, 
remembered  by  him  on  his  dying  day, 
that  none  could  be  pronounced  truly 
happy  until  he  had  finished  his  course 
of  life.    Celebrated,  too,  is  the  ambi- 
guity of  tlie  oracle  by  which  he  was 
deceived  to  his  ruia     When  he  asked 
the  god  if  he  should  fight  Cynis,  he 
was  told  tliat  if  he  crossed  the  river 
Halys  in  war  ho  would  destroy  a  great 
empire.     He  crossed,  to  find  that  the 
great  empire  to  be  destroyed  was  not 
that  of  Cyrus,  but  his  own.     Over- 
come by  Cyrus,  Lydia  and  all  western 
A  sia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians.    For  some  centuries  after,  the 
richness  of  its  soil  retained  its  existence 
as  a  city,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  a 
profound   solitude.      "  Rarely,"    says 
Svoboda,  "  can  the  site  of  any  ancient 
city  so  impress  tlie  traveller  with  a 
sense  of  astonishment  at  its  stupen- 
dous desolation,  as  does  the  aspect  of 
Sardis  at  the  present  day.    Once . . . 
its  splendour  gamed  for  it  the  title  of 
the  Queen  of  Asia . . .  Here,  indeed,  all 
must  acknowledge  tliat  the  prophecy 


stars;  ''I  know  thy  works,  that 
thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest, 

b  Chapter  2.  2. 

of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter."  About  seventy  years  after 
the  publication  of  this  Apocalypse, 
one  of  tlie  brightest  oniameuts  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  MeUto, 
Bishop  of  Sardis.  He  was  eminent 
for  piety,  learning,  and  talent;  and 
his  writings,  some  of  which  are 
still  extant,  are  wonderful  for  the  va- 
riety of  subjects  discussed  by  his  ac- 
tive mind.  They  treated,  among  other 
things,  upon  faith,  Easter,  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  soul  and  body, 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  incarnation, 
and  Satan.  And  it  is  here  to  be  spe- 
cially noted,  that,  severe. as  this  letter 
to  this  Angel  of  Sardis  is,  Melito 
wrote  a  comment  upon  tliis  Apoca- 
lypse, not  now  extant,  but  unquestion- 
ably accepting  \t  as  the  work  of  our 
apostle  John. 

Hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God 
—The  two  ascriptions  here  claimed  by 
the  Lord  ar^  appropriated  from  John's 
descriptions  in  i,  4-16.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  its  sevenfoldness  in  him 
dwells,  and  tlie  sevenfold  Churches, 
searched,  judged,  sanctified,  or  reject- 
ed by  that  Spirit,  are  in  his  hand. 
This  is  a  most  solemn  awakening  style 
and  title  with  which  the  epistle  to 
the  dead  Churches  is  preluded.  And 
the  sevenfoldness,  both  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  Churches,  suggests  that  all 
Churches  are  here  typically  represent- 
ed. I  know — With  all  the  intensity, 
omniscience,  and  purity  of  tlie  Syiirit. 
I  knowthy  works — External  and  in- 
ternal. Hast  a  name — The  word 
name  is  thrice  used  in  this  epistle. 
Perhaps  the  last  of  the  three  (vei  se  5) 
explains  the  first  two,  the  written 
name.  The  metaphor  of  verse  5  is 
drawn  from  the  register-book  of  cities, 
in  which  every  citizen's  name  was 
written,  and  erased  at  his  death  or 
disfranchisement  for  crime.  The  Sar- 
dian  angel,  implying  also  his  Church, 
had  a  recorded  name  among  the 
Churches,  and  that  implied  life;  and 
yet  they  were  dead.  Yet  this  dead 
did  not  mean  the  f ulacaa  v>t  dtalk^  ViwV 
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•and  art  dead.  3  Be  watchful, 
and  •'strengthen  the  things  which 
remain,  that  are  ready  to  die:  for 
I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect 
hefore  God.  3  «Iiemeniber  there- 
fore liow  tliou  hast  received  and 
heard,  and  hold  fast,  and  ^  repent. 

^  c  Eph.  2. 1, 6;  1  Tim.  6. 6. fi  Deut  3.  28;  Job 

A    4,  5:  It  5. «lTim.  tt.  20;  2  Tim.  1.  13; 

»  .rse  11. — -/Veree  19. 

deadness,  lifclossness,  which  was  rap- 
ifily  becoming:  death.  Tliis  is  implied  in 
tlie  next  verse ;  for  there  wore  some 
tliinjrs  ready  to  die,  and  tliere  was 
snpposcd  life  enough  to  strengthen 
and  re-enliven  tliem.  And  it  is  to 
this  revival  of  life  tliat  the  promise  of 
not  being  hloUed  out^  in  verse  5,  is 
given. 

2.  Be  watchful — Literally,  hec(mve 
wakeful;  wake  up,  be  wide  awake. 
Vor  tJiis  deadness  is  a  sleep ;  the  fumes 
of  whicii  may,  and  should,  be  right 
speedily  dispersed.  Strengthen  — 
Make  tirm,  solidify.  Things  —  Not 
persom,  as  many  excellent  commenta- 
tors aver,  but  things:  tlie  Christian 
virtues,  ordinances,  aggressive  move- 
ments. Revive  all  tlie  early  zeal  by 
which  the  membership  was  holy,  tlie 
Church  strortg,  sinners  were  saved, 
and  the  gospel  spread.  These  were 
now  relaxed  and  ready  to  die.  Per- 
fect— Not  the  usual  Greek  word  for 
perfect;  hultoi  JiMedup.  It  supposes 
a  measure,  a  capacity,  like  a  vessel 
which  was  not,  but  should  be,  com- 
pletely filled  with  performed  duties. 

3.  Hpw  thou  hast  received — Or 
rather,  didst  receive^  namely,  when  the 
gospel  first  came  to  you.  And  the 
meaning  is  not,  (as  some'  interpret,) 
remember  what  you  received,  that  is, 
the  matter;  but  tnily,  how  you  re- 
ceived }  that  is,  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner. He  reminds  them,  as  ho  does  the 
Kphcsians,  of  their  "  first  love."  Com- 
jKire  Gal.  iv,  13-15.  And  heard — 
Refers  more  to  the  matter,  namely, 
tlie  true  apostolic  tradition  of  the 
gospel.  Hold  fast — Firmly  with  your 
original  maintenance.  Repent  — 
Recognise  and  reverse  your  sinful  de- 
clitw.   I. . .  as  a  thief — The  comparison 

^rit^'nuitod  \ty  no  oilier  thau  our  Lotv\.\ 


f  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watcl^ 
I  will  come  on  thee*as  a  thief,  ai*:^ 
thou  shalt  not  know  what  houi^ 
will  come  upon  thee.  4  Th 
hast  ''a  few  names  even  in  Sar^ 
which  have'  not  'defiled  their  J^^ 
iiients;  and  they  shall  walk  v^- y^ 

(/Matt.  24.  42,  43;  2a.  13;  Mark  la  ffl;     i^. 
12.  8J*,  4U;   I  Thess.  6.  2.  6;  2  Pet.  3.  10;  clk^SS 
Hi.  J5. A  Acts  1.  Id.-— i  Jade  23.  ^^ 


himself  in  regard  to   himself,   Muti 
xxiv,  43 ;  Luke  xii,  39.     I'or  who  olst 
would  presume  upon  such  a  coni/>ari 
son  without  his  example  ?    I ts  priwar^ 
application  is  to  his  judgment  advent; 
and  all  its  applications  are  tu  sucJi  h 
catastrophe  as  finally  fixes  the  case  of 
the  man  for   that    judgment.     The 
judge  then   comes  upon   the  sinner, 
repentance  ceases  to  be  possible,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  final  sentence  is. 
fixed.    Shalt  not  know — Expect  no 
otlier  warnj^lg.     The  only  safety  is  in 
watchfulness,  constant  prcpai*odne8H, 
— as   if   the  judgment  day,   at  least 
through  tlie  gates  of  death,  were  here. 
4.  A  few  names — Recorded,  per- 
haps   baptismally,   upon    tlio  Cliurtli 
parchments,  (the  earthly  counterpart 
of  tlie  heavenly  book  of  life,)  and  su 
here  the  word  denoting  the  blessed 
owners  of  tlie  names.    Defiled  their 
garments — ^As  if  one   were  walking 
with    clean    skirts    through  a  dirtjr 
world,  where  the  utmost  care  is  net- 
essary  to  "keep  liimself  unspotted." 
James  i,  27.    Shall  walk  with  me- 
Along  the  golden  pavements  of  tli» 
New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi,  21.    Walk 
with — ^As  in  a  public  procession,  or 
as  two  associates,  in  public  view    In 
white  —  Not  here  indicating  prii^t- 
hood,  although  white  was  tlio  coloir 
of  the  priest  in  officiating.     But  tli« 
white  of  both  the  priesthood  and  tiie 
saints  is  an  emblem,  based  on  the  naV' 
ural  idea  of  white  as  identiod  \viti> 
purity.  The  white  background  prcs^iuW 
the  strongest  contrast  to  all  spot;  aud 
the  white  is  associated  wiili  tllecllee^ 
ful  and  exhilarating  colour  of  ligll^ 
splendour,  glory.    AU  these  stand  in 
conceptual   opposition    to  blackuesSi 
foulness,  impurity,  iniquity,  wretched* 
tvQi?,^^  woe.    Ilenco  in  the  prindiive 
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me  ^in  white;  for  tliey  are  wor- 
tiiy.  5  lie  tliiit  overcoiiieth,  '  the 
same  shall  be  ch>thed  iu  white 
raiment;  and  I  will  not  "'blot  out 
his  name  out  of  the  "book  of  life, 
but  "1  will  confess  his  name  before 


i  Ch<ipter  4.  4 ;  6.  U ;  7. 9, 13.— 
— m  Kxod.  32. 32 ;  Psa.  69.  2«J. 


:  Chapter  19.  8. 


ChMTcU  the  candidate  for  baptism  was 
i.\^3'Mi  in  white  to  indicate  the  pro- 
fessed puritj-^of  his  Christian  hfe.  To 
live  worthily,  was  to  preserve  the 
wliitenesa  of  his  robe;  to  commit;  sin 
was  Lo  stain  it  witli  a  spot.  Here  the 
promise  is,  that  the  white  garment  of 
a  well-sustained  earthly  life  shall  be 
exalted  into  the  Dirhite  garments  of 
future  glory.  Are«7orthy — Justified 
by  grace,  and  walking  worthily  of 
their  high  vocation,  the  Lord  pro- 
nounces them  worthy.  Not  that  the 
best  of  our  doing  entitles  us  to  heaven, 
but  when  we  meet  the  conditions  of 
gi-ace,  grace  graciously  pronounces  us 
worthy.    Note  on  Rom.  iii,  27. 

5.  White  raiment — A  full  and  joy- 
o>'.3  expansion  of  the  promise  hinted 
in  verse  4.  On  the  brilliant  white 
liere  implied — the  whiteness  of  glory, 
the  celestial  coruscation  —  see  note 
on  iii,  18.  On  this  Trench  beautifully 
remarks :  "  As  we  cannot  conceive  of 
liuy  room  in  heaven  for  raiment,  in  the 
litend  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  un- 
derstand by  tliis  that  vesture  of  light, 
that  clotiiing  witli  light  as  with  a  gar- 
nujut,  whicii  shall  be  theirs  who 
shall  then  '  shine  out  {EKXafitjjovat 
Matt,  xiii,  43)  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom of  their  Father; '  their  'raiment,' 
aud  3'et  for  all  this,  not  something  ex- 
ternal to  them,  but  the  outward  utter- 
ance of  all  whiqh  now,  inwardly,  they 
are  who  have  left  all  sin  behind  them 
xorever.  The  glorified  body,  defecated 
of  all  its  dregs  and  all  its  impurities, 
transformed  and  transfigured  into  the 
hkencss  of  Christ's  body,  (Phil,  iii,  21,) 
— this,  with  its  robe  and  atmosphere 
of  light,  is  itself,  1  believe,  the  *  white 
rairruiiU^'  which  Christ  here  promises 
to  his  redeemed."  Compare  our  note  on 
I  Cor.  XV,  43,  44.  Blot  out  his  name 
— When  the  glorious  vestments  of  the 
resurrection  are  put  on,  the  citizenship 

Vol,  v.— 23 


my  Father,  and  before  his  angels. 
6  Pile  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saitli  unto 
the  churches. 

7  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Philadelphia  write ;  These  things 

n  Phil.  4.  3 ;  chapter  13.  8;  17.  8;  20. 12;  21.  27. 
o  Midi.  10.  32;  Luke  12,  8. p  Chapter  2.  7. 


in  the  New  Jerusalem  is  sure,  and  the 
name  in  its  city  census,  the  book  ot 
life,  can  never  be  blotted  out  For 
this  image  of  blotting^  see  our  note  on 
Luke  X,  20.  Will  confess  his  name 
— When  the  man  presents  himself  in 
resurrection  array  there  is  liis  record 
in  the  book,  and  the  Lord  will  con- 
fess tliat  blessed  owner  of  the  name, 
will  remember  how  imspotted  was  niM 
vestment  in  the  Church  below,  and  will 
acknowledge  his  "title  clear  to  m.an- 
sions  in  the  skies."  Before  my  Father 
. .  .angels — In  presence  of  the  celestial 
court  shall  he  be  introduced  and  rec- 
ognised as  belonging  to  the  holy  soci- 
ety of  God,  angels,  and  heaven.  Such 
was  the  prospect  of,  alas  I  but  few  in 
this  great  city,  the  once  rich  capltid  of 
Lydia.  The  many,  both  in  the  Church 
and  out,  were  facing  toward  a  reverse 
future. 

VL  Phil  A  Delphi  a —  Tlie  faWiJul  and 
blameless  ChurcJi,  7-13. 

7  Philadelphia — On  his  apostolic 
journey  our  St.  John,  starting  from 
Sardis,  would  travel  a  narrow  strip — 
between  the  Cogamus  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Hermus  on  his  left,  and  tho 
range  of  Tmolus  mountains  on  tho 
right  —  thirty  miles  in  length.  He 
would  find  the  city  ensconccii  like  a 
nest  in  a  narrow  nook  between  river 
and  mountain.    See  map. 

Though  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  modern  of  the  seven,  Philadel- 
phia has  a  vividly  interesting  history. 
Its  name,  signifying  hiotherly-love,  was 
a  memento  of  tlio  fraternal  aiTection 
which  existed  between  its  founder,  At- 
ttilus  II.,  King  of  Pergamos,  and  his 
brother.  It  was  daringly  built  iu  tlie 
kafcikekaumene,  or  bw'nt  district,  and  so 
liable  to  perpetual  earthquakes.  It  was 
nevertheless  persistently  inli;il)ited,  on 
account,  probably,  of  Uv<i  \^xQ>^\SNJciVi.w^'f». 
of  its  gn\\K»a  v\\\Ol  \\\\\^^^  \;\v\v^\\V^'SiVi^ 
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saitli  'Hio  tluit  is  holy,  •'he  that  is 
true,  he  that  liath  'the  kev  of  Da- 
vid,  Uie  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
shuttctli;   and  ''siiuttetli,  and  no 

q  Acts  3,  14. r  1  John  5.  20;  veree  14;  chap. 

I.  6:  ti.  10;  19.  11. Mitfa.  22.  22;  Luke  1.  33; 

richly  produced.  The  American  mis- 
sionary Brewer,  (from  whose  volume 
several  of  our  cuts  are  derived,)  in  our 
time  found  it,  liowever,  fertile  in  wheat, 
opium,  madder,  and  cotton.  When  the 
Persian  Xerxes  marched  with  his 
army  of  millions  into  Western  Asia, 
for  the  conquest  of  Greece,  he  came 
to  Pliiladelphia  on  his  route.  As  the 
city. stood  at  the  head  of  the  two  val- 
leys of  the  Hcrmus  and  the  Meander, 
he  could  take  either  route.  He  here 
found  a  "  plane  tree  "  of  such  beauty, 
that  he  presented  it  with  golden  orna- 
ments, and  passed  on  by  the  northern 
route,  which  led  to  Sardis.  The  plane 
tree  "is  still  a  flourishing  product  of 
tliis  soil,  and  Svoboda  tells  us  that  the 
natives  still  make  the  sort  of  confec- 
tion of  honey,  tamarisk,  and  wheat, 
which  charmed  the  palate  of  Xerxes. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  all  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor suffered  from  tremendous  earth- 
quakes, and  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Phil- 
adelphia was  very  nearly  destroyed. 
WJien,  in  1390,  the  Ottoman  conquer- 
or Bajazet,  surnamed  the  Thunderer, 
overran  Western  Asia,  this  people, 
who  lived  over  the  slumbering  earth- 
quake, bravely  met  the  assaults  of  the 
Thunderer.  They  were  the  last  to 
capitulate  to  his  arms.  The  present 
population  of  Philadelphia  is  tifteen 
tJiousaiid,  one  third  Greeks.  How,  in 
modei'n  times,  these  Greeks  celebrate 
Ciirist  and  the  resurrection,  Brewer 
thus  informs  us:  "  It  being  Kaster 
Sunday  with  tlie  Greeks,  we  were 
irousod  soon  after  midnight  to. wit- 
ness, in  the  principal  church,  the  cele- 
braiionof  Christ's  resurrection.  Here, 
as  in  oilier  places,  persons  pass  about 
the  town  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
night,  and  knock  loudly  at  tlie  door 
of  every  Christian  dwelling.  The  usu- 
al round  of  ceremonies  was  gone 
tJirougJi  with,  such  as  chanting  of 
pruycrs.  reading  portions  of  Scripture, 


man  openeth;  8  *  I  know  thy 
works:  behold,  I  liave  set  before 
thee  ^'an  open  door,  and  no  man 
can  shut  it:  for  thou  hast  a  little 

chap.  1.  18. «Matt.  16.19, wjob  12.  14. 

V  Verse  1. v>  1  Cor.  16.  9 ;  2  Cor.  2. 12. 

candles — some  of  tlio  size  of  small 
trees — and  moving  in  procession  about 
the  church  and  churchyard  until  the 
day  dawned.  Then  the  assembly 
broke  up  exclauning,  "  Christ  has  risen  / 
Christ  has  risen  !  "  Afterward,  during 
the  day — and  the  practice  is  continued 
more  or  less  for  forty  days — friends 
and  strangers,  in  place  of  tlie  custom- 
ary forms  of  salutation,  use  the  set 
Bible  phrases,  "'Christ  has  risen!  "  **i/e 
lias  risen  indeed!''^* 

He  that  is  holy  —  Not  the  usual 
New  Testament  word  for  holy,  ^ayio^^ 
but  baing ;  and  so  not  so  much  imply- 
ing the  sanctitied  life  as  the  original 
absolute  Tightness  of  the  divine  Being. 
He  that  is  true — True  in  himself,  that 
is,  genuine,  and  true  in  all  his  declara- 
tions, that  is,  veracious.  As  the  re- 
vealer  of  Goil,  the  source  of  all  revcla- 
tiou,  he  is  both  genuine  and  true. 
Hath  the  key  of  David — As  David 
was  the  king — having  both  the  sceptre 
and  the  key  of  old  Jerusalem — so 
this  Son  of  David  has  the  sceptre  and 
the  key  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  And 
as  I^avid's  son  he  is  heir  of  the  tlie- 
ocracy;  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ex- 
panding from  tlie  old  theocracy  into  a 
heavenly  theocracy,  and  stretching 
into  eternit3\  Openeth,  and  no  man 
shutteth — A  quotation  and  exaltation 
of  Isa.  xxii,  22,  "The  key  of  tlieiiouse 
of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder; 
so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut: 
and  he  shah  shut,  and  none  shall 
open."  And  so  this  K-ing  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  alone  has  original  control 
of  the  keys  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  to 
admit  or  exclude  according  to  his  divine 
will.  And  so  much  more  has  he  the  Key 
of  this  earthly  kingdom  of  grace;  and 
all  true  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  by  human  beings  is  but  an  acting 
as  his  agents. 
8.  Set  before  thee  an  open  door 
Namely,  of  divine  entrance  into  tlie 


hurnio^  inccusey  nglitiug  lupeia  aLnd\\i^9iiNViVi\>j  ^vi\\w5w.l<im.     No. .  .shut  it 
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strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  name. 
9  Bcliold,  I  will  make  'them  of 
the   synagogue    of .  Satan,    which 


fc  Chapter  2.  9. 


—No  persecutions  can  exclude  them 
from  entering  to  their  croivn,  verse  11. 
Hast  by  my  grace  a  little  strength 
for  entering  the  heavenly  door.  And 
in  the  use  of  that  "  gracious  ability," 
hast  kept  my  Dirord.  Hast  not, 
amid  faithlessness  and  persecution, 
denied  my  name.  The  Christian 
name,  perhaps;  which,  long  since 
adopted  at  Antioch,  has  been  well 
maintained  in  Philadelphia.  We  are 
obliged  with  Stuart,  and  against  Heng- 
iitenberg,  Alford,  and  others,  to  maiu- 
tahi  the  correctness  of  our  translation, 
a  little  strength,  making  it  a  com- 
mendation, rather*  than,  by  omitting 
the  article,  to  read,  thou  hast  little 
strength,  making  it  a  depreciation. 
Christ  gives  them  tlie  reward  of  an 
open  door  because  of  three  good 
points;  namely:  their  spiritual  energy, 
however  little;  their  keeping  his 
Dirord ;  and  their  sustaining  his  name. 
The  entire  drift  of  the  three  clauses 
is  the  same,  namely :  rewardable  traits 
for  which  the  everlasting  door  shall 
be  open  to  them.  To  tind  this  mean- 
ing in  the  open  door  may  be  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  desire  to  read 
into  it  a  temporal  and  present  benetit 
promised  But  most  certainly  a  true 
reading  will  find,  that  from  tliis  open 
door  to  the  new  Jerusalem  of 
verse  12  there  is  one  straight  line  of 
thought,  promising  Philadelphia  tri- 
umph, preservation,  and  abiuidant  en- 
trance, all  solely  at  the  second  advent 
9.  Behold  —  In  view  of  this  lit- 
tle strength,  the  hast  kept,  and  the 
not  denied;  therefore  I  will  give 
them  a  royal  triumph  in  the  New  Je- 
ruiialem,  to  wliich  the  open  door  ad- 
mits them.  The  triumph  is  expressed 
in  an  imajje  drawn  from  Isa.  Ix,  14. 
"All  they  that  despised  thee  shaU  bow 
themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet ;  and  they  sliall  call  thee.  The  city 
of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  tlie  Holy 
One  of  Israel."  When  the  develop- 
ments of  the  judgmejit  day  are  unfold- 


say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but 
do  lie;  behold,  y l  will  make  tiieia 
to  come  and  worship  before  thy 
feet,    and   to  know  that  I  have 


visa.  49.  23;  60.  14. 


ed,  how  will  the  despisers  of  the  now 
humble  Church  acknowledge,  with 
profound  abasement,  its  true  glory  as 
the  real  city  of  God!  The  Jewish 
troublers  of  the  Philadelphian  Church 
are  selected  as  the  very  present  speci- 
mens of  such  "despisers,"  who  are 
bound  to  "  wonder  and  perish."  Say 
they  are  Jews — And  are  so  "  after  the 
flesh;"  the  which  is  now  a  nullity; 
but  are  not  the  spiritual  Israel,  which 
is  now  the  only  true  Israel.  Wor- 
ship before  thy  feet — Of  course  no 
hteral  fact,  but  imaging  the  severe 
and  final  humihation  of  all  evil  in 
presence  of  the  truly  good.  In  the 
judgment-day  development  the  atheist 
will  learn  there  is  a  God;  the  impeni- 
tent Jew  will  confess  a  true  Jesus  the 
Christ ;  the  scorner  will  find  there  is 
a  hell ;  and  the  haughty  despiser  of 
the  weak  and  humble,  yet  pure 
Church,  like  our  Philadelphians,  will 
discover,  to  the  sad  reversal  of  his 
pride,  that  they  were  heirs  of  an  eter- 
nal crown.  When  a  great  lady  once 
spoke  with  contempt  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's associating  with  her  conven- 
ticle of  saints,  one  replied  to  her, 
"  Madam,  in  the  day  of  judgment  you 
may  be  glad  to  grasp  hold  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  skirts  to  draw  you  into 
heaven."  That  I  have  loved — They 
will  recognise  not  only  the  loved  in 
its  true  glory,  but  they  wiU  truly  learn 
and  know  also  this  great  I,  whose  love 
is  the  bliss  of  the  heavenly  world,  as 
it  makes  the  poor  Philadelphian  Church 
"  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One."  The  interpretation  of  Al- 
ford, which  makes  the  open  door  an 
opening  for  missionary  enterprise  for 
propagating  the  gospel,  and  which 
holds  verse  9  to  describe  the  resulting 
conversion  of  their  bitter  Jewish  op- 
ponents, seems  inapfilicable.  It  has, 
indeed,  Paul's  open  door,  1  Cor.  xvi,  9, 
2  Cor.  ii,  12,  as  an  apparent  precedent : 
but  the  opening  a.w.d  ^\\v\\.n\\v^  v>V 
verse  1  cXea;s\^  i^ilax  \ft  NXivi  \vi\'\^vv^ 
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loved  thee.  10  Because  thou  hast 
kept  the  worI  of  my  patience, 
« I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the 
hour  of  temptatKm,  which  shall 
come  upon  "all  the  world,  to  try 
them  that  dwell  '•upon  the  earth. 
1 1  Behold,  ^  I  come  quickly :  •*  hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  ''thy  crown.     13   Him 

rS  Peter  2.  9. a  Luke  2.  1. b  Isa.  84.  17. 

cPhli.  4.  6;  rhapter  1.  3;   22.  7,  12.20. 

d\ene3;  chap.  2.  25. eCbap.  2.  10. 

of  Cliristover  thecntranco  into  heaven, 
tlie  New  Jerusalem,  (xxii,)  and  verse  8 
can  bo  no  description  of  the  happy 
conversion,  but  of  the  penal  humilia- 
tion, in  the  final  day,  upon  the  incorri- 
gible. And  verses  10,  11,  12,  continue 
the  same  line  of  tliought,  describing 
the  ricli  final  reward  of  Philadelphian 
faithfulness.  Verse  10  promises  pres- 
ervation in  the  great  day  of  the  final 
trial;  verse  11  describes  the  speed  of 
its  approacJi ;  verse  12  promises  eter- 
nal security  within  tlie  domain  of  heav- 
en, beyond  the  day  of  triaL 

10.  My  patience  —  So  i,  9,  "the 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  (if  that  be 
an  allowed  reading,)  namely,  a  patience 
which  is  Iiis  and  his  followers.  Hast 
kept. .  .keep  thee — The  faithful  work 
has  its  fitting  reward;  the  keeper 
shall  bo  kept.  Hour  of.  temptation 
— The  Greek  word  for  temptation 
may  mean  the  presentation  of  agree- 
able inducements  to  sin  before  one's 
mind,  in  order  to  elicit  sin ;  and  so  the 
devil  tcrapts.  Or  it  may  mean  the 
presentation  of  a  tost  or  trial,  adverse 
or  agreeable,  to  allow  the  will  or  char- 
actor  to  display  itself.  So  every  fear- 
ful crisis  brought  upon  us  is  a  temp- 
tation. And  especially  that  great 
crisis  which  precedes  the  great  white 
throne,  (xx,  11,)  is  a  test,  a  trial,  of 
the  soul.  The  trial  here  described  is 
mundane — ^upon  all  the  world — and 
not  in  one  nation  or  kingdom:  is 
not  merely  a  persecution  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, but  over  the  entire  world,  and 
upon  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
Tliis  is  the  same  universality  as  in  i,  7. 
Tlie  ricli  promise  to  the  faithful  Phila- 
dclphian  is,  tJiat  in  that  great  ordeal  he 
"itHlI  be  kepi  from  terror  and  deapaAi. 


tliat  overcometh  will  I  make  ^a  pil- 
lar in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  ho 
shall  go  no  more  out:  and  '1  will 
write  upon  him  the  dudic  of  my 
God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of 
my  God,  which  U  ''new  Jerusalem, 
which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven 
from  my  God:  'and  /  will  write 
upon  him  my  new  name.     13  ^  lie 

/I  Kings  7.  21:  6aL  8.  9. ^Chaptei  1  17: 

14. 1:  22.  4. AOal.  4.  2i>;  Heb.  12.  22:  chapter 

2L  2. 10. <  Chapter  22. 4. ACiiapter  2.  7. 

11.  Quickly — In  i,  f  he  is  already 
visible  in  the  cloudy  firmament.  Take 
thy  crown — ^Not  indeed  gaining  it  for 
himself,  though  depriving  thoo  of  it 

12.  A  pillar — An  emblem  of  Iiis 
unchangeable  n{)ermanence  in  the  final 
heaven ;  not  limited  to  a  few  eminent 
rulers,  like  tlie  "  pillars "  of  GaL  ii,  9, 
but  including  every  saint  in  the  New 
Jerusalem.    Such  a  pillar  is  not,  like 
the  Jachin   and  Boaz   of   Solomon's 
temple,  outside,  but  inside — namely,  of 
the  hving  temple,  the  glorified  Church. 
A  tall  pUlar  still  stands  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  city  of  Phil 
delphia,  reminding  the  modem  travel 
ler  of  this  passage,  if  it  be  not  th( 
source  of  the  allusion.     This  perma 
nonce  is  explicitly  expressed   in  tli 
words  he  shall  go  no  more  otit.    U 
is,  then,  a  fixed  pillar ;  forever  God's^, 
whose  name  is  written  upon  him,  ai^d 
the  name  also  of  the  city  which  is  ro 
be  his  eternal  homo.    His  name  is  Je» 
hovah,  and  its  name  is  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, whose  glories  are  unfolded  in 
xxii.    In  addition  to  the  name  of  my 
God,  Christ  writes  upon  him  his  own 
new  name,  thus  doubling  the  ownv;- 
sliip ;  a  name,  as  already  said,  wb.-di 

is  not  a  mere  word,  but  a  pons; 
namely,  the  full,  final,  glorifying  poui& 
embraced  in  the  word  Jesus,  Saviour, 
Redeemer,  and  which  is  new  at  tlie 
glorious  resurrection  in  its  renewing 
effect  upon  soul  and  body,  ard  tlica 
will  be  forever  and  forever  newj 
forever  renewing  the  man  in  tlio  im* 
age  of  Jesus.  Thrice  is  the  phrase 
my  God  here  repeated;  my  atf  a 
term  of  claiming  affection  shared  wilb 
Christ  by  all  saints :  God,  as  Uie  pri* 
\motv\\v)\\^\i^^\fot\:Ai  author  uud  aasuref 
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€liat  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
■•.he  Spirtt  saitli  unto  the  churclies. 


1  Or,  in 


of  the  whole  great  plan ;  tlirice  occur- 
ring as  symbol  of  the  divine  threefold- 
ness  In  the  permanence  of  the  heav- 
enly system  and  the  saints'  abode,  the 
whole  Trinity  is  pledged,  with  all  the 
omnipotence  and  immutal)ility  of  Grod. 
Though  we  tind  no  temporal  prom- 
ises of  prosperity  to  the  little  Church, 
yet  it  i-J  historically  true,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  changes  of  war  which 
have  swept  over  tliis  land,  Philadel- 
phia lias  had  a  wonderful  preserva- 
tion. The  bravery  of  its  inhabitants, 
whose  home  overlies  tlie  sleeping 
earthquakes,  has  ever  signalized  it  in 
its  own  defences.  On  this  subject 
see  the  impressive  language  of  Gib- 
bon. "In  the  loss  of  Ephesus,  the 
Christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the 
first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first 
candlestick,  of  the  Revelation;  the 
desolation  is  complete;  and  the  temple 
of  Diana  or  the  Church  of  Mary  will 
equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious 
traveller.  The  circus  and  the  three 
stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now 
peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes ;  Sardis 
is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village ;  the 
Q-od  of  Mohammed,  wHhout  a  rival  or 
a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques  of 
Thyatira  and  Pergamos,  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone 
has  been  saved  by  prophecy  or  cour- 
age. At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  for- 
gotten by  the  emperors,  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  vahaut 
citizens  defended  their  religion  and 
freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and  at 
'ength  capitulated  witli  the  proudest  of 
llie  Ott  jmans.  Among  the  Greek  col- 
onics and  Churches  of  Asia,  Philadel- 
phia is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene 
of  ruins — a  pleasing  example  that  the 
paths  of  honour  and  safety  may  some- 
times be  the  same."  When  Brewer 
yisited  the  place,  in  1 83 1,  he  found  the 
Greek  population  about  2,000  souls, 
being  three  or  four  hundred  famiUes, 
amid  as  many  thousand  Turkish.  "As 
a  whole  they  have,  for  a  century  or  two 


14  Anil  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  'of  the  Laodiceans  write; 

Laodiceti. 

past,  had  a  good  name  among  travel- 
lers as  a  civil  and  hospitable  people." 

\'II.  Laodicea  —  Rich  in  goods,  bui 
po^tr  in  faith.  14-22. 

14.  Laodicea — From  Philadelphia 
our  apostle  in  his  circuit  would  range 
to  the  south-east  through  a  journey  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  capital  of 
Phrygia,  the  rich  and  powerful  Laodi- 
cea. In  so  doing  he  would  cross  from 
the  Ilermus  over  a  mountain  range 
into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  river  Me- 
ander, a  river  whose  varying  course 
has  given  our  language  a  verb,  "to 
meander."  He  would  ^nd  a  great 
city,  which,  under  the  Roman  sway, 
had  continually  grown  in  power.  He 
would  also  find,  to  all  appearance,  a 
rich  and  proud  Church,  whose  Chris- 
tianity had  assumed  a  stereotype  and 
inactive  form.  The  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (viii,  46)  say,  that  Archip- 
pus  was  then  Bishop  of  Laodicea. 
And  it  seems  to  some  a  coincidence 
that  in  Colossians  iv,  17,  St.  Paul 
appears  to  imply  that  he  was  a  re- 
miss minister.  Hengstenberg  finds, 
not  wisely,  an  allusion  to  his  name 
in  the  word  upxVi  verse  14.  Laodicea 
was  one  of  a  triangle  of  neighbouring 
city  Churches;  including  Colosse,  to 
which  Paul  had  addressed  an  epistle, 
and  Hierapolis,  visible  from  tlie  summit 
of  the  Laodicean  theatre,  and  where 
Papias  was,  soon  after  St.  John's  day, 
a  bishop.  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to 
Colosse  salutes  the  brethren  in  Laodi- 
cea, and  requires  his  epistle  to  l>e 
read  in  the  Church  of  the  Laodicea rs, 
with  an  exchange.  See  note  on  Col. 
iv,  16.  Laodicea  was  fouuded  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ  by  Antio- 
chus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  so  named 
after  his  wife.  It  submitted  to  Rome, 
and  in  the  war  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  stood  a  siege  against  that  mon- 
arch. It  had  been  (A.  D.  62)  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  but  was 
muniftcentiy  patronized  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  its  theatres,  aqueducts, 
and  churches  have  left  magnificent 
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'These  tilings  saith  the  Amen, 
"the  faithful  and  true  witness, 
"the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 


I  Isa.  65. 16. 


Chap.  1.6:  19.11; 


ler  and  the  spado  of  the  excavator. 
Perhaps  Laodicea  hstened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  woke  to  action,  and  became 
a  powerful  Church.  A  bishop  and 
martyr,  Sagaris,  (A.  D.  170,)  is  men- 
tioned by  Kusebius.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  fourth  century  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  assumed  to  settle  tlie  New 
Testament  Canon,  in  which  it  is  re- 
markable that  our  Apocalypse  was  de- 
nied a  place.  The  Amen — The  divine 
affirmative  One.  So  in  Isa.  Ixv,  16,  "The 
God  of  Truth,"  in  the  Hebrew  ''The 
God  of  Amerk"  In  2  Cor.  i,  20,  Christ 
is  the  medium  through  whom  our  obe- 
dient amen  goes  up  to  God ;  here  he 
is  the  intervening,  affirming  Amen, 
affirming  God's  truth,  to  us.  The 
"  verily "  so  often  repeated  by  our 
Lord  in  the  gospels,  is  in  the  Greek 
amen;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
John's  Gospel  it  is  always  doubled, 
yerlly,  verily,  amen,  amen.  Faith- 
ful and  true  witness — ^A  title  pre- 
paring us  for  a  faithful  and  true  tes- 
timony to  Laodicea  respecting  her 
character  and  spiritual  condition. 
Beginning  of  the  creation — A  sub- 
lime declaration  of  the  divine  authority 
from  which  that  testimony  comes.  A 
beginning  of  a  scries  of  things,  taken 
passively,  is  the  first  one  in  that  series. 
In  that  sense  Christ  would  be  the  first 
created  being  in  the  series  of  creation. 
Taken  actually,  as  that  which  origi- 
nates the  series,  then  the  series  does 
not  include,  but  takes  existence  from, 
him.  In  that  case  Christ  is  the  orig- 
inator of  the  creation,  uncreated. 
How  John  understands  it  we  may 
we.l  learn  from  the  very  first  verse  of 
his  Gospel.  In  the  opening  words, 
*'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  the 
same  Word,  uqxVi  is  used  as  here,  and 
its  subject  precedes  creation.  And  in 
the  third  verse  we  are  told  that  "  the 
world  was  made  by  him,"  namely,  the 
Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning. 

15.  Neither  cold  nor  hot — The 
meUiphor  is  taken  from  water,  which, 
wh(n    cold   or  hot,  (boiling,  Ceo^oCi 


God;  15  °I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  art  neither  <5(»ld  nor 
hot:    I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 

22.  6;  verse  7. nCol.  1.  15. o  Verse  1. 

from  C^w,  to  boilj)  may  be  palatable, 
but  nauseating  when  lukew^arm. 
But  it  is  a  serious  problem,  the  difficult 
ty  of  which  is  liable  to  be  o^  erlooked, 
What  is  that  coldness  which  the  Lord 
prefers  to  lukewarmness  ?  Luke- 
warmness  itself  is  that  indifference 
which  we  commonly  call  coUlntss  of 
religious  state ;  and  so  this  cold  must 
be  something  colder^  something  imply- 
ing the  absence  of  even  that  degree 
of  warmth  implied  in  the  equilibrium 
of  indifference.  Hence  Dusterdieck, 
followed  by  Alford,  represents  it  to 
be  a  state  of  actual  unregeneracy,  of 
"enmity  and  opposition"  to  Christ! 
And  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  it  is 
easier  to  convert  the  enemy  than  it  is 
to  rouse  a  lukewarm  Christian  to  heat ; 
a  reason  overwhelmingly  contrary 
to  experience*  Diisterdieck's  illustra- 
tion is :  "  Saul  was  cold  when  he 
persecuted;  and  when  he  bealme 
Paul  ho  was  hot."  So  it  was  easier 
for  Saul  to  become  Paul,  than  for  a 
lukewarm  Christian  to  become  hot! 
But  Paul  had  a  troop  of  followers  as 
cold  as  himself,  none  of  whom  would 
warm  into  conversion,  leaving  him  an 
exceptional  case.  But  how  absurd  to 
make  the  Lord  wish  this  Church  to  be 
as  Jewish  persecutors,  or  heathen; 
like  the  world  around  them,  rather 
than  a  Christian  Church,  even  in  its 
lukewarm  phase!  On  the  contrary', 
Hengstenberg*s  view  very  nearly  solves 
the  problem.  Not  the  coldne&s  of  the 
unregenerate,  or  the  apostate,  but  the 
coldness  of  one  still  a  Christian.  In 
this  Laodicean  coldness  there  is  not 
only  the  condition,  but  the  Christian 
consciousness,  of  the  cold,  which  is  an 
uncomfortableness,  and  negatively,  at 
least,  feels  the  need  of  heat.  He  is, 
therefore,  dissatisfied,  and  is  more  easily 
disturbed  into  repentance  and  zeal, 
than  the  man  who  was  at  once  cold  and 
warm  enough  to  be  satisfied  and  self- 
determined  in  his  indifference.  It  is 
not  the  coldness,  as  a  fact,  but  the 
^c^ldaoas^  as  a  feeling^  which  grounds 
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hot.  16  So  t)icn  because  thou 
nrt  lukewarm,  and  neitlier  cold  nor 
Lot,  rl  will  spew  thee  out  of  my 
mouth.  17  Because  thou  savest, 
^I  am   rich,   aind   increased   with 

pJer.  14. 19;  Zech.  11. 8. 9. tf  lioa.  12. 8; 

the  Lord's  preference.  Tlie  feeling  may 
be  iatent,  only  an  unconscious  sus- 
ceptibility; but  it  is  a  susceptibility 
responsive  to  an  awakening  appeal. 

16.  I  will  spew — Literally,  /  am 
about  to  spew;  implying  that  the  re- 
jection is  delayed,  perhaps  to  allow 
time  for  repentance,  yet  is  nigli  at 
hand.  It  seems  to  bo  a  threat  of  re- 
moval of  the  Church,  implying,  but 
not  expressing,  individuiU  condemna- 
tion for  eacli  in  the  final  day. 

17.  Because  may  assign  reason 
for  the  charge  of  lukewarmness  in  the 
last  verse ;  or  it  may  refer  forward  to 
next  verse,  and  would  correspond  with 
a  therefore  inserted  before  I  of  verse  18. 
Because  thou  sayest,  etc.,  therefore 
I  counsel,  etc.  The  Locd's  counsel 
is  infinitely  better  than  their  say.  I 
am  rich — The  question  is  raised  by 
commentators  whether  these  are  boasts 
over  material  or  spiritual  goods.  Ear- 
lier commentators,  as  Bengel,  Stuart, 
and  others,  take  the  former  view ; 
later  ones,  as  Hengstenberg,  Diister- 
dieck,  and  Trench,  the  latter.  We 
think  the  old  is  better.  The  true  idea 
certainly  is,  that  in  reply  to  their 
boasts  of  earthly  goods,  our  Lord  ad- 
vises them  to  secure  the  heavenly. 
For,  1.  This  accords  with  our  Lord's 
style  during  his  earthly  ministry.  So 
Matt  vi,  1*9,  20 :  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth ; . . .  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven."  Of  the  rich  fool,  Luke  xii,  21, 
h3  says,  "So  is  he  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich 
toward  God."  2.  This  jubilant  boast- 
ing is  not  the  style  of  lukewarmness 
over  its  spiritual  wealth,  for  the  very 
idea  of  lukewarmness  is  indifference 
to  spiritual  things.  So  Stuart  wisely 
and  conclusively  says,  "There  are, 
and  have  been,  indeed,  many  spiritual 
boasters  in  fho  world ;  but  then  they 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  an 
enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  and  com- 


goods,  and  have  nee«l  of  nothing; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art 
wrctclie*!,  and  niisoralile,  an<l  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked :  18  1  coun- 
sel thee  "^to  buy  of  me  gold  tried 


1  Cor.  4.  8.- 


Isa.  53. 1 :  Matt  13.  44;  25.  9. 


monly  have  much  fervor,  such  as  il  is; 
whereas  the  Laodicean  Church  are 
plainly  characterized  as  worldling- 
Christians;  grown  lukcw^arm  as  to  di- 
vine things."  To  say '  that  this 
Church  was  indifferent  to  spiritual 
tilings  and  yet  thus  fervently  boasted 
of  its  spiritual  goods,  is  a  contradiction. 
Enthusiastic  boasting  and  indifference 
are  opposites.  3.  It  is  evident  that 
Laodicea  was  a  flourishing  city,  grow- 
ing rich  under,  the  munificence  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Tliere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tide  of  wealth  poured 
into  the  pockets  and  coffers  of  the 
Church:  the  natural  danger,  without 
great  caution,  would  be  to  make  her 
pecuniarily  rich  and  spiritually  poor. 
How  easy  it  was  to  be  liberal  in  feeling 
to  the  liberal  paganism  by  which  it  was 
patronized,  and  to  slide  into  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  being  Christians! 
Quite  as  easy  would  it  be  to  exult  over 
the  rich  incomes  flowing  into  their 
purses  and  tilling  their  homes  with  lux- 
ury. Rich.  ..increased  with  goods 
, .  .need  of  nothing — A  glowing  and 
towering  climax.  Knowest  not — 
Realizest  not  that,  though  in  pocket  a 
millionaire,  in  soul  thou  art  a  pauper  I 
Our  Lord  demolishes  the  proud  cli- 
max with  a  series  of  humiliating  ad- 
jectives. Wretched  —  Intrinsically 
miserable.  Miserable  —  The  object 
of  pity  from  others.  By  the  best 
readings  tlie  first  of  these  two  adjec- 
tives, and  perhaps  the  second,  shoiili 
have  the  article  before  it.  TLe  mean- 
ing then  would  be,thou  art  the  wretched 
and  pitiable  one.  Then  the  last  three 
adjectives  would  follow  as  characteriz- 
ing that  one.  Then  the  three  poor, 
blind,  naked,  w^ould  balance  against 
the  previous  rich,  increased,  and 
need  of  nothing. 

18.  In  view  of  their  boasts  of  tem- 
poral wealth  the  Lord  gives  them 
counsel  to  secure  eternal  goods. 
Buy — They    aro   ricb.  V>^    \scA.\si\\v!i< 
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in  the  lire,  that  thou  mayesi  be 
rich  ;  and  '  whiu*  raiment,  that  thou 
ma  vest  )>e  clothed,  and  that  the 
sliame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  ap- 

<2Cor.5.3;  chapter?.  13;  16.  15;  19.8. <Job 

tr:ide;  suppose  they  now  "b>iy  the 
truth  and  sell  it  not."  In  view  of 
their  poor,  blind,  and  naked  condi- 
tion, let  them  secure  gold,  eyesalve, 
ttud  white  raiment.  Trend i,  though 
i;iierpretin^  verso  17  as  boasting  of 
spiritual  goods,  has  hero  an  excellent 
note,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
ougJit  to  have  interpreted  it  of  the 
temporal.  "  To  the  merchants  and 
factors  of  this  wealthy  mercantile 
city  he  addresses  hiyiself  in  their  own 
dialect  Laodicea  was  a  city  of  exten- 
sive mt  .ley  transactions ;  Cicero,  jour- 
neying to  or  from  his  province,  pro- 
poses to  take  up  money  there.  (Bp.  ad 
Div,  ii,  n  ;  iii,  6.)  Christ  here  invites 
to  dealings  with  him.  He  has  gold  so 
fine  that  none  will  reject  it.  The 
wools  of  Laodicea,  of  raven  blackness, 
were  famous  tliroughout  tlie  world; 
but  he  has  raiment  of  dazzling  i^^hite 
for  those  who  will  put  it  on.  There 
were  ointments  for  which  certainly 
many  of  tiie  Asiatic  cities  were  fa- 
mous ;  but  he,  as  he  will  presently  an- 
nounce, lias  eyesalve  njore  precious 
than  tliem  (tlicy  ?)  all."  All  this  sliows 
that  the  passage  contrasts  a  spiritual 
wealth,  in  verse  18,  with  a  b<3ast  of 
temporal  wealth,  in  verse  17.  Gold 
tried  in  the  fire — Ratlier,  from  the 
fire,  as  if  just  withdrawn  from  the  lire, 
and  so  fresh  and  brilliant.  White  rai- 
ment—  Note  on  iii,  5.  Shame  of 
thy  nakedness — Vivid  image  of  the 
"shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  of 
tlie  great  moral  exposures  at  the  judg- 
ment day. 

The  images  of  spiritual  wealth  here 
are  susceptible  of  specirtc  application. 
Tlie  pure,  well  tried  gold  may  re]>resent 
faiths  the  condition  of  all  salvation, 
and  which,  when  pure  and  well  tried 
by  experience,  becomes  a  fidelity,  and 
a  saving  perseverance  and  ripening  for 
heaven.  The  white  raiment  is 
the  divine  justification  from  faith,  the 
ro}je  ol  righteousness,  which  approves 
itself  as  white  bcioro  men — qa  ^utq 


pear;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  witli 
eyesalve,  that  thou  luayest  set*. 
19  *As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten:  be  zealous  therefore, 

5l  17;  Prov.  3.  11. 12;  Ileh.  12.  5, 6;  J.-iniea).  ISL 

and  right — and  before  God  as  acce|> 
table  for  eternal  life.  The  eyesalve 
is  the  spirit  of  discernmer.i,  tiie  blend- 
ed gift  of  the  Spirit  and  of  persou'tl 
exi>erience,  by  which  things  are  won 
as  they  truly  are  in  the  liglit  of  eter- 
nity. 

19.  As  many  as  I  love — Imperfect 
as  Laodicea's  chamcter  was,  slie  was 
still  Christian.  She  was  not  on  a 
level  with  the  pi\ganism  around 
her.  She  was  still  a  witness  for 
Christ,  maintaining  his  name,  hold- 
ing fast  his  gospel,  and  retaining  » 
candlestick  for  a  richer  supply  of  oil 
and  a  purer  blaze.  Even  the  form  of 
religion  is  better  than  nothing,  sinci) 
it  may  stand  as  a  future  vehicle  of  tlio 
coming  spirit  and  power. 

We  here,  too,  may  see  that  therfe  iJ 
a  state  of  faulty  sonship,  of  imperfect 
justification,  in  which,  thongjh  tli« 
name  be  not  blotted  out  of  the  "  book 
of  life,"  yet  it  l>eams  but  dimly  on  tho 
divine  piige,  and  is  in  great  danger  of 
disappearing.  The  divine  Father  still 
recognises  his  son,  but  treats  liin^ 
with  rebuke,  displeasure,  and  disci- 
pline. Not  every  sin  after  justiftcati^i 
forfeits  the  sonship.  Nay,  there  aw 
higher  and  lower  gmdes  of  Christian 
life.  This  Mr.  Wesley  well  and  fwUy 
shows  in  his  sermon  on  "Sin  in  Be- 
lieve ra."  The  true  test  is.  Does  jnsti- 
fying  faith  remain,  even  in  spite  ol 
short-ctMuings  ? 

And  it  follows  from  all  this,  tliaiii 
there  is  a  lower  grad(3  of  ChristiP 
life,  like  tliat  of  Sardis  and  Laodice», 
so  there  is  a  higlier,  like  that  of  Smyr' 
na  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  case  of 
Smyrna  the  approval  is  complete;  not 
a  blame  is  imputed,  not  a  shadow  i^ 
cast  between  the  approving  faro  of 
the  Lord  and  that  beloved  CI  urcli. 
There  is,  then,  a  state  of  complete  ftO- 
ccptance  with  Ciirist,  of  perfect  justitl' 
cation,  in  which  tlie  liord  IBnds  nofault» 
and  bestows  the  blessed  testimony  o^ 
\\^^  \mn^'d.lvtied  approvaL    The  aoo9* 
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and  repent.  20  BehoM,  "I  stand 
at  the  door,  and  knock:  »il*  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 


u  Caut.  5. 


Luke  12.  87. 


tance  is  as  perfect  as  it  was  at  the  mo- 
ment when  first  our  sius  were  swept 
aw  iy,  and  we  were  justified  from  all 
sii .  And  now  sanctification,  holiness, 
or  what  is  sometimes  called  entire 
uanctification,  is  the power^  through  the 
I'pirit,  of  retaining  with  more  or  less 
permanence  that  state  of  complete 
acceptance,  without  a  cloud  between 
tlie  soul  and  Christ.  This  implies,  not 
an  als  >.ute  sinlessness  on  our  part,  as 
tried  by  absolute  law,  but  a  perfect  ap- 
proval on  Christ's  part,  according  to 
the  standard  of  gospel  grace.  The  law 
still  stands  immutable;  but  if  there 
come  a  condemnation  for  our  short- 
comings from  the  absolute  law,  there 
comes,  also,  a  constant  flow  of  love  and 
pardon  from  the  grace  of  Christ,  which 
neutralizes  that  condemnation.  Yet 
the  law  still  stands  to  condemn  our 
positive  sins,  and  to  separate  us  ut- 
terly from  the  love  of  Christ  and  con- 
sign us  to  hell,  upon  our  apostasy 
from  the  faith. 

Bengel  notes  the  different  Greek 
terms  for  love  addressed  to  the  Phila- 
delphians,  (Tjyuinjaej)  and  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  (^tA«,)  on  whicli  See  our  note, 
John  xxi,  15-17.  The  former  is  the 
love  of  estimation  and  approval,  tlie 
latter  of  mere  gnwiousncss,  the  former 
being  the  more  honouring  to  its  object. 
Yet  as  addressed  by  Peter  to  his  Lord, 
the  latter  was  the  tenderer  and  deeper 
tenn. 

I  rebuke  and  chasten — He  does 
not  CHPtQff  for  every  shortcoming,  nor 
blotoOt  Jiis  justification  for  every  sin, 
BO  long  as  faith  and  sonship  remain. 
Nay,  the  autlior  of  the  Book  of  He- 
brews, quoting  this  same  passage  from 
Proverbs,  adds,  that  the  being  unre- 
l)ukcd  by  God  is  proof  that  we  are  not 
his  legitimate  children.  Heb.  xii,  5,  6. 
Rebuke  —  Rather,  convince ;  make 
the  fault  so  clear  that  the  offender 
cannot  but  see  it  Chasten — Apply 
the  severe  corrective,  perliaps  the  rod, 
where  the  rebuke  fails.  Zealous — 
The  zeal  of  conviction  by  the  rebuke ; 


door,  *  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me.     2i  T<)  him  that  overcometh 


•to  John  14.  23. 


leading  to  the  repent,  in  view  or  in 
consequence  of  the  chasten. 

20.  Behold  —  The  apparently  bro- 
ken connexion  between  this  and  the 
former  verses  of  this  address  will  be 
restored,  if  we  consider  tlie  verso  as  a 
quotation  from  Solomon's  Song,  v,  2-6. 
The  Church  of  Laodicea  is  represented 
by  the  sleepy  bride  at  whose  door  tho 
bridegroom  knocks^  but  she  is  so  remiss 
that  she  opens  the  door  too  late,  for  he 
is  gone.  She  says,  "  It  is  the  voice  of 
my  beloved  that  knocketli,  sjiying. 
Open  to  me,  my  love ;  for  my  head  is 
filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with 
the  drops  of  tHe  night."  The  allusion 
shows  to  Laodicea  tlie  love  between 
the  Saviour  and  the  Church,  but  the 
fearful  danger  of  a  deferred  welcome 
to  him.  I  stand  at  the  door,  and 
knock — ^There  is  a  wonderful  pathos 
in  the  picture.  It  is  the  supplicator 
Christ.  It  is  night,  and  the  darkness 
and  damps  are  falling  upon  him.  He 
is  rejected  by  the  sons  of  men  almost 
the  entire  world  round,  and  comes  for 
admission  at  the  door  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  love  him.  If  any  man — Of 
the  Laodicean  Church  immediately,  of 
the  whole  world  inferentially.  Open 
the  door — For,  though  Lord  of  all  pow- 
er, he  will  never  force  the  door  open. 
There  is  a  solemn  if  which  every  man 
must  decide  for  himself.  I  "will — 
God's  will  is  to  knock ;  and  if  man  s 
will  is  to  open,  tlien  comes  Christ'a 
will  to  come  in.  Sup — The  evening 
dinner,  as  we  may  say ;  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day.  With  him — As  his 
guest  He  with  me — As  my  guest ; 
I  being  truly  his  host.  And,  continu- 
ing the  reference  to  Solomon's  Song, 
this  is  the  supper  of  Christ  and  his 
bride,  the  Church;  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb,  which  is  symlx)li- 
cally  ever  repeating  itself  here,  but 
plenarily  consummated  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just.     Note  19. 

21.  To  him  that  overcometh  — 
The  last  and  most  glorious   pronnse 

to     the     V\<i\Ot.       "^\\2CL    TBkft    VB.    XSlS^i 
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'will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in 
my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
c.ime,  and  am  set  tlown  with  my 
FntluT  in  his  throne.  22  J^He 
th:it  hath   an   ear,   let   him    hear 

g>  Matt.  19. 28 ;  Luke  22.  SO ;  1  Cor.  6. 3 ;  2  Tim. 

throne — The  throne  being  extended 
like  a  sofa,  and  competent  to  contain 
many  sitters.  Overcame — For  us, 
wo  conquering  in  his  victory,  reigning 
with  his  sceptre,  and  sittuig  upon  his 
thit>ne.  For,  while  wo  form  a  vivid 
.  image  of  this  co-session  of  the  saints 
with  Christ,  we  are  to  understand  it 
only  as  an  image  of  the  truth  that, 
through  Christ's  merits  and  mercy 
the  saints  are  to  be  raised  to  a  glory 
under  his  headship,  of  which  priest- 
hood, white  garments,  kingdom,  scep- 
tres, and  thrones  are  tUe  symbols,  not 
the  exact  hterality.  Father... 
throne — ^Note  on  xxi,  1. 

22.  He  that  hath  an  ear — The  last 
clear  ring  of  this  refrain  sounding 
through  tlie  world  and  through  the 
ages. 

PART   SECOND. 

THE  THEOPHANIC  APOCA  LYPSK. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The   Theophany  in  divine  royal 
state,  1-6. 

The  scene  of  the  Apocalypse  opens 
witli  a  presentation  of  God  enthroned^ 
surrounded  with  his  glorious  Court  of 
ministers,  seated  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  ifie  predictive  seals  from  which 
are  presented  the  pictorial  phases  of 
the  Messianic  dispensation.  He  who 
as  omnipresent  lills  all  space,  selects  a 
point  of  manifestation,  and  puts  on  a 
semblance  of  finite  personality  in  or- 
der to  disclose  a  view  of  a  special  fu- 
turity. This  is  a  throne,  not  of  judg- 
ment but  of  Revelation.  Through 
the  entire  series  of  seals  the  dark  side 
of  future  history  is  indeed  symbol- 
ized; yet  is  this  dark  side  gloriously 
contrasted  with  the  bright  side  in 
chapter  vii.  So  that  the  chapters  of 
the  seals  and  of  the  sealing — namcljr, 
tlie  sixth  and  seventh — are  to  bo  read 
as  one  contrastive  picture. 
i.  After  this — Rather,  after  these 
thifiga;  tlmt  is,  the  rcvelal\o\ia  ol  1\\g 


what   the   Spirit  saith   unto   the 
churches. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

AFTER  this  I  looked,  and,  be- 
hold,  a  door  was  opened  in 


2.12;  chapter  2.  26, 27. 


Chapter  2.  7. 


entire  previous  chapters.  There  has 
been  a  brief  cessation  of  the  state  ex- 
pressed by  the  plirase  in  the  Spirit, 
i,  10;  which  state  is  now  resume  1  in 
verso  2.  In  that  interval  the  seer  is 
merely  susceptible  to  impressions 
from  the  spiritual  world,  but  not  re- 
ceiving them  until  the  door  opened 
appears ;  the  entering  of  which  is  be- 
comuig  in  the  Spirit.  This  inspired 
visional  state  continues  uninterrupted 
through  Parts  Second  and  Third.  Be- 
hold, a  door  was  opened — Rather, 
tfiere  was  an  opened  door.  The  door 
was  already  open  when  the  seer's  eye 
first  rested  upon  it.  It  was  the  symbolic 
entrance  into  the  heaven  of  symbolic 
exhibition.  For  the  scope  of  that  heav- 
en see  note  to  verse  11.  Dusterdieck 
denies  that  the  door  implies  a  temple, 
but  rather  God*s  residential  house. 
Our  own  view  is,  that  the  door  im- 
plies that  wo  in  this  physical  world 
are  outside,  and  that  there  is  an  inner, 
more  real  world,  into  which  tlie  spirit 
can  be  made  to  enter,  where  the  limi- 
tations of  sense  and  matter  may  be 
diminished  and  even  fully  removed, 
and  the  truths  of  eternity  may  be  cog- 
nized. We  attain  this  spiritual  scene 
through  the  door  of  death :  John  en- 
tered it  while  in  tlie  body;  yet  being 
in  the  body  he  entered  it  only  so  far 
as  to  be  capable  of  cognizance  of 
truths  through  divinely-presented  fig- 
ures and  sounds.  Dusterdieck  thinks 
that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  made 
by  St  John  between  tlie  formula. 
After  these  things  I  saw,  and,  And  I  saw ; 
the  former  being  the  introduction  of  a 
new  scene,  the  latter  .an  additional 
phase  or  point  of  the  same  scene. 
The  distinction,  however,  cannot  be 
very  broadly  made.  The  former  phrase 
is  used  in  vii,  1,  10,  but  at  verse  10 
there  is  certainly  a  contiruance  ol 
same  scone.  Same  phrase  at  xv,  5; 
xviii,  1.  And  I  saw,  is  used  v,  1, 
U.VV\  vv>  1,  5,  8,  9,  12;   vhi,  2,  13- 
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heaven:  and  •the  first  voice  which 
I  lieard  was  as  it  were  of  a  trum- 
pet tnlkin*;  with  me;  which  said, 
'Come  up  hither,  •'and  I  will  show 

a  <Jhapter  1. 10. b  Chapter  U.  12. o  Chap- 
ter 1.  1»:  22.6. 

ix,  1 ;  X,  1 ;  xiii,  11 ;  xiv,  6, 14 ;  xv,  1,  2 ; 
Tvii,  6;  xix,  11,  17,  19;  xx,  1,4,  11; 
xxi,  1.  Chapters  xiii,  1  and  xvii,  3, 
utroduce  a  new  scene  with,  And  I  saw. 
Behold. .  .the  first  voice  which  I 
heard  —  Rather,  Xo,  Hie  voice  which  I 
heard  at  first;  namely,  at  i,  10.  The 
8ainr»  unknown  voice  that  introduced 
St.  John  to  the  Christophany,  introduces 
him  now  to  the  Theophany.  Come  up 
hither — Ascend  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, at  least  in  spiritual  conception, 
and  enter  the  scene  of  show.  Which 
must  be — A  compound  necessity  is 
implied  in  this  must  be.  They  must 
be,  partly  because  there  vnll  be  free 
agents  who  will  bring  them  into  exist- 
ence, and  this  is  a  dependent  necessity, 
dependent  on  the  free  will  of  the  agent 
possessing  power  to  do  otherwise. 
They  must  be,  also,  because  the  free 
nature  of  the  agent  and  his  free  act 
being  foreknown  and  assumed,  the  di- 
vine will  has  determined  its  own  infi- 
nitely wise  action  in  reference  thereto. 
There  is  no  absolute  predestination  in 
all  this,  except  that  divine  predeter- 
mination to  act  wisely  in  view  of  the 
freedom.  See  notes  on  Rom.  ix.  Here- 
after—  Literally,  after  these  things; 
the  t?iese  things  differing  from  the 
these  things  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse,  and  meaning  the  things  of  the 
present  time. 

2.  Immediately — On  ascending  and 
entering  the  door.  In  the  Spirit — If 
tliis  means  his  own  spirit,  then  the 
thought  is,  that  his  consciousness,  vnth- 
drawing  from  all  perceptions  of  the 
tbings  of  sense,  concentrated  itself  into 
the  higher  realm  of  the  spirit,  and,  en- 
tering into  full  sympathy  with  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  became  fully  perceptive  of 
tilings  in  the  supersensible  world,  and 
especially  of  a  series  of  symbols  pre- 
sented by  tlie  divine  Spirit  to  the  eye 
of  his  sphit.  A  throne  'was  set — 
Literally,  was  lying;  again  tlie  thing 
IB  there  in  tlie  position  before  seen  by 


thee  things  which  must  be  here- 
after. 2  And  iminediatclv  ''  I  was 
in  the  Spirit:  and,  behold,  «a 
throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one 

d  Chapter  1. 10 ;  }7. 3 ;  21. 10. e  Isa.  6. 1 ;  Jer. 

17. 12;  Esek.  1.  26:  10. 1 ;  Dan.  7.  ». 

the  seer.  Bengel  says,  tlie  term  lying 
is  applied  to  tlie  throne,  from  its 
breadth ;  to  which  Diisterdieck  replies, 
tliat  tiie  same  term  is  used  iu  tlie  Sep- 
tuagiut,  Jer.  xxiv,  1,  in  John  ii,  G, 
xix,  29,  and  in  the  classics ;  and  so  is 
the  ordinary  term  to  express  a  throne's 
position.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  we  think,  from  the  breadth 
of  the  ancient  thrones,  (upon  which 
more  than  one  could  sit,  Rev.  iii,  21,) 
tliat  the  term  became  ordinary.  One 
sat — Unnamed :  not  merely  (as  Alford 
and  otliers)  because  the  writer  strictly 
narrates  *'  only  what  he  saw,"  though 
that  was  measurably  true.  The  one 
was  doubtless  both  unseen  and  un- 
named for  the  same  reason,  namely,  as 
says  Herder,  finely,  "  the  mind  has  no 
figure  and  the  tongue  no  word  by  wliich 
to  express  him."  The  seer  beholds  and 
describes  onlv  the  colours  of  the  dense 

ft 

glory  that  indicates  his  presence.  It 
is  true,  as  Diisterdieck  objects,  that 
the  same  withholding  of  name  appears 
with  regard  to  Christ  in  i,  13-20,  and 
following  two  chapters,  also,  perhaps, 
in  the  angelophany  of  chapter  x, 
where  see  note.  And  that,  we  reply, 
is  from  a  similar  reverent  mystery 
suited  to  Christ,  who  is  designated 
with  a  whole  cluster  of  glorious  para^ 
phrases,  but  never  by  his  proper  name. 
Here  the  symbolic  mystery  of  rever- 
ence as  suited  to  God  is  sublimely  ex- 
pressed by  Herder's  words.  Nor  is  its 
reality  at  all  affected,  as  Diisterdieck 
supposes,  by  the  fact  that  elsewhere 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  is  explicitly 
named;  see  vii,  10,  15;  xii,  5;  xix,  4, 
xxii,  1.  The  symbolic  purpose  is  none 
the  less  intended  here  because  it  is  not 
preserved  elsewhere.  The  purpose  in 
here  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies — namely,  to  symbolize  the 
truth  of  divine  Personality  and  spe- 
cialty of  Presence,  yet  to  refuse  all 
specific  form,  whicli  would  authenticato 
idolatry. 
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sat  on  the  throne.  3  And  lie  th.it 
fiat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine  stone:  '^and  there 
tons  a  rainbow  round  about  the 
throne,  in  siglit  like  unto  an  eme- 
ruld.     4  sAnd   round   about  the 


throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats : 
and  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  an<l 
twenty  elders  sittinsr,  '•clotheil  in 
white  raiment;  'and  they  had  on 
their  heads  crowns  of  gold.  5  And 
out  of  the  throne  proceeded  ^  light- 


/  EjEek.1.  38. ff  Ch.  11  .IflL h  Ch. 8. 4,5 ;  6.11;    7. 9, 18, 14 ;  18. R i  Ver.  10. *  Ch.  8. 5 ;  16.ii. 


3.  Idke  a  Jasper — Not  in  solidity, 
but  in  picturosquo  hue.     The  jasper 
is  a  species  of  quartz,  of  various  col- 
oiu's,   and  sometimes    transparent  as 
crystal,  xxi,  11.    Alford  says,  "It  rep- 
n?8enta  a  watery  crystalline  brightness." 
The   sardine,   or   carnelian,   is.    says 
Epiphanius,  "fire-red  and  blood-red." 
Meyer,  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  says: 
"  The  red  colour  is  light  in  its  intrinsic 
unfolding,  light  in  warmth,   light  in 
love,  or  in  its  opposite,  anger."    The 
crystalline  jasper  thus  represents  the 
purity  of  thel  divine  nature;  the  red 
carnelian  its  sensibility — ^its  wrath  and 
its  love  exercised  toward  sin  or  holi- 
ness in  responsible  beings.    The  rain- 
bow— symbol  of  the  covenant — ^with 
its  seven  prismatic  hues,  yet  with  the 
soft  green  lik^  unto  an  emerald  pre- 
dominant, represents  the  divine  mercy. 
Round  about  the  throne — Hori/x^n- 
tiUly,  says   Hongstenberg ;   vertically, 
says   Alford.     We  think  the  former 
clearly  right.     Around  the  nebulse  of 
jasper  and  carnelian  hues  there  circled 
a   horizontal    halo  of    soft  green,   in 
which  the  seven  streaks  of  the  rainbow 
were  visible,  leaving  the  throne  some- 
what visible,  but  no  form  of  its  Occu- 
pant   Thus  far  we  have  picture  of  the 
divine  Presence;  now  for  the  attendants. 
4.    Round    about    the    throne — 
Forming  a  full  circle,  at  such  distance 
from  the  throne  as  to  make  an  area 
in  the  midst.     Seats — Thrones:  the 
same  Greek  word  as  for  the  throne 
jast  mentioried.     For  tliese  elders  are 
kiii(rs,  with  both  thrones  and  crowns 
of  gold  —  royal  elders,   "kings  and 
priests."      Their   lessor   thrones  sur- 
round the  greater  throne,  as  in  feiilty 
to  the  great  King.    Pour  and  twenty 
— The  twice  twelve  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  Testament  Church, 
the  patriarchal  and  apostolic  twelve. 
See  our  no  to  on  symbolic  nunibera^  «l\. 


close  of  Luke  vi.    Says  Bossuct^  (quoted 
by  Hengstenberg,)  "It  is  the  tobility 
of  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament Church  who  are  here  rcprescntiHJ 
by  their  chiefs  and  elders.     The  sjmie 
totality  of  saints  is  represented  in  thft 
twelve  gates  of  the  holy  city,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  in  the  foundation  of  tliat 
city,  on  which  were  written  the  names 
of  tlie  twelve  apostles,  xxi,  12,  14.    In 
a  word,  one  sees  in  these  twenty-four 
elders  the  whole  Church  in  its  lead- 
ers."    And  as  throned  and  crowned, 
they  represent  the  Church  of  all  ages, 
both  militant  and  triumphant     The 
delightful  import  of  the  symbol  is,  that 
the  Church  is  very  nigh  and  very  dear 
to  God  in   his  ad- 
ministration of  tlie 
governments  of  the 
world.    Crowns  — 
The  crown  proper 
of  the  New  Testa- 
ment(flrre0avof ,  from 
oTf  0a>,  to  wreathe  or 
weave  a  garland  or  chaplet)  was  orig- 
inally used  for  honour  to  a  victor  or 
ruler,  and  adopted  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty.    Different  was  the  diadem,  (from 
SiGj  around,  and  dew,  to  bind,)  which 
was  originally  a  tie  around  tJie  hea<l9 
of  oriental  monarchs,  and,  being  far 
more  imperial,  was  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  and  his  successctr 
as  matter  of  regal  pride.     The  Greak 
for  diadem  is  used  in  only  three  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  namely, 
xii,  3,  of  the  dragon;  xiii,  1,  of  the 
beast;  and  xix,  12,  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  Proceeded — Greek,  in  the  pres- 
ent tense,  go  foriJi,  as  an  ordinary  or 
constant  phenomenon.  The  light- 
nings, thimderings,  and  voices,  (for 
such  is  the  order  of  the  words  by  tlie 
best  reading,)  are  symbols  of  God's 
^omwv^otfince.    Seven  lamps — IbnJiM 
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nings  and  thunderings  and  voices: 
•and  th^rewere  seven  lamps  of  tire 
burning  before  tlie  throne,  which 
are  '"tl>€  seven  spirits  of  God. 
6  And  before  the  throne  there  was 

^Exodas  37.  2):  2  Chron.  4.  20;  Ezek.  1.  13; 
Zech.  4.  2. m  Chap.  1.4;  3. 1 ;  5.  (i. 

Fire — The  erablom  of  the  searching, 
purifying  power  of  the  Spirit.  Note 
Matt,  ill,  11.  The  Sitter  on  the  throne, 
the  seven  Spirits,  and  tlie  Lamb,  pre- 
eent  the  tliree  divine  personalities. 
Seven  spirits — Sec  note  on  i,  4. 

6.   Tl^ere  was  {as  it  were)  a  sea 
of  glasa— Tlie  Old  Testament  passage 
to  which  tliis  seems  to  be  analogous 
is  Exodus  xxiv,  10:    "And  they  saw 
tlie  God  of  Israel:  and  there  was  un- 
der his  feet  as  it  jvere  a  paved  work 
of  a  sapphire-stone,   and   as  it  were 
tlie.botiy  of  heaven  in  his  clearness." 
The  idea,  tlioii,  is,  that  tliis  apparent 
sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,   is 
the   transparent  basis  of  tJie  throne. 
God's  throne  should  not  stand  on  base 
oartli,  but  upon  a  condensed  ethereality. 
So  the  Rabbles  sjiy:    "The  place  on 
which    his    throne    stands    is    seven 
clouds  of  glory."    .The  Orientals  are 
proud  to  this  day  of  tlie  splendour  of 
ikcir  tessellated  pavements.  The  Koran 
(SuT.  xxvii,  44)  tells  us  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  mistook  Solomon's  pavement, 
in  liis  audience  hall,  for  a  sea.    (See 
Stuart)    To  the  idea  that  tills  sea  Is 
a  basal  pavement  of  the  throne,  Diis- 
terdieck  objects  that  it  is  described  as 
before  the  throne.    But  the  seer  being 
in  the  far  front  describes  the  part  he 
more  <listinctly  sees,  the  part  which 
more  specially  isolates  the  occupant 
from  the  attendants  surrounding  him. 
This  clr^r,  tranquil  sea  symbolizes  the 
di\  ine  parity  and  serenity ;  and,  indeed, 
darives  its  character  from  his  divine, 
everlasting  nature.    Hence,  it  may  be 
held  as  the  primal  fountain  of  tlie  crys- 
tal siream  of  life  in  xxii,  1.     And  its 
sympjithy  with  the  divine  Mind  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  wrathful  "  fire,"  infused 
into  tlic  glcw^i  in  xv,  2.     So  small  a 
crystal  surface  might  hardly  be  called 
a  sea;  but  our  thought  from  tliis  small 
revc|^lod  spot   necessarily  extends  its 
exidtciuce  beyond  all  limits.     In  the 


"a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal: 
°and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  about  the  thn^ne,  were 
four  beasts,  full  of  eyes  before  »'  and 
behind. 


nExod   38.  8;  chapter  15.  2i 
— j>  Verse  8. 


<'Eaek.  1.  ft. 


midst . . .  round . . .  the  throne — Heng- 
stcnberg  and  Stuart  represent  the  throi  o 
as  upborne  by  tlie  four  beneath  it. 
This  is  in  clcjir  contradiction  to  tl.o 
words,    'Ev    fiiau)^    which    mean    in 
midst,  namely,  of  the  circular  area, 
whose  circumference  was  formed  bv 
the  thrones  of   the  twcntyTfour,  and 
which  belonged  as  basis  to,  and  wa-s 
held  by  the  seer  as  part  of,  the  throne 
itself.     Within  this  area,  at  each  of 
the  four  corners  of  tlie  structure  of 
the  throne,  stix>d  one  of  the  cherubim. 
But  Diisterdieck  und(;r3taiids  V>y  in  the 
midst,  that  the  cherubim  stood  one  at 
each  of  the  four  sides,  (at  thp  mitl-jyoint 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  side,)  so  as 
to  be  round  about  the  throne.    Four 
beasts — The  word  beasts  presents  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate,  translations  to 
be  found  in  our  English  Bible.     It  is 
altogetlier  a  different  word  from   the 
"beast,"  (^TfQiov,  of  chap,  xiii;    being 
^(oov,  from  which  comes  our  word  zo- 
ology, and  comprehends  every   thing 
finite  possessed  of  intelligent  life.     It 
is    thence   by    some    rendered    living 
creatures;   but  better,  by  Alford,  Z/?;- 
ing    beings.      The    credtional    number 
four  immediately  suggcst:4  that  tlu^s*^ 
beings  must  represent  all  tlie  livinij  br- 
ings of  our  crciition.    Tliis  is  confirmed 
by  tlie  fact  that  the   most   eminent 
species  of  the  animal  world  are  select- 
ed  to  afford  the  four.     Of  -KAVi  beasts 
the  lion  is  king;  of  tiimc,  the  ox;  of 
birds,  the  eagle  j    and  of  all  earthly 
creatures,  man.     Hence,  their  anthoin 
of   thanks   sung   with   the   elders,   is 
thanks  for  our  creation.    And  of  the 
three   series    of   seven  svmbols  — the 
seals,  the  trumpets,  and  the  vials,  to 
be  hereafter  presente<i — it  will  be  found 
that  each  first  four  (in  which  the  four 
living  beings  are  specially  interested) 
will  be  mainly  connected  with  points 
on  earth,  and  of  a  creatioual  chavaeier  \ 
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7  **And  the  first  beast  was  like 
a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  like 
a  calf,  and  the  third  beast  had 
a  fjice  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth 

g  Num.  2. 3,  Ac. ;  Esek.  1. 10 ;  10. 14. 

elevated  and  fuller  strain,  for  good  or 
ev'I  more  spiritual,  and  suited  to  the 
eld<)r8,  as  iho  previous  song,  was  to 
tlio  beasts. 

The  beasts,  or  cherubim ;  the  four 
and  tw^enty  elders,  7-11. 

7.   Lion. .  .calf. .  .man. .  .eagle  — 

These  four  are  the  cherubim,  the  pre- 
cedent of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
lirst  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  But  the  old 
prophet's  cherubim  had  each  one  the 
four  faces  and  the  four  wings.  This, 
and  the  fact  tliat  in  v,  8,  they  "fell 
down  before  the  Lamb,"  suggests  that 
these  were  human  in  form  and  animal 
only  in  face.  They  thus  symbolize  the 
living  creation  in  its  highest  aspects 
and  its  relations  to  its  Creator. 

Cop:nate  to  this  interpretation  was 
the  view  of  the  early  Church  writers, 
that  tlie  cherubim  represent  the  four 
Gospels.  These  Gospels  are  an  earth- 
wide  gospel ;  a  gospel  to  be  preached 
to  every  creature.  They  are  to  be 
spread  to  the  "four  corners  of  the  earth." 
That  the  four  cherubim  represent  the 
four  Gospels  is  an  idea,  as  Words- 
worth well  remarks,  coming  from  the 
school  of  John,  being  found  in  Irenaeus, 
the  pupil  of  the  pupil  of  John.  It  may 
be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  Gos- 
j)el8  are  the  creational  number,  foit/r. 
But  when  writers  have  proceeded  to  as- 
sign either  one  of  tlie  four  symbols  to 
either  one  Gospel  the  want  of  individual 
resemblance  has  produced  a  variety  of 
assignments.  Irenaius  makes  tlie  lion, 
John;  the  steer,  Luke;  the  man,  Mat- 
thew: and  the  eagle,  Mark.  Augustine 
makes  the  lion,  Matthew;  the  man, 
Mark;  the  ox,  Luke;  and  the  eagle, 
John.  We  suppose  that  most  modem 
critics  would  concede  the  eagle  to  the 
soaring  John ;  to  Luke,  the  broad, 
Pauline,  humanitarian  friend  of  the 
Gentiles,  if  not  himself  a  Gentile,  most 
would  concede  the  man ;  to  the  concise 
and  vifToroua  Mark,  the  lion*  aivd  to 
plain,  siibstiintlid,  ultra-Jcwvah  ^\.*dX\.Yi- 


beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle. 
8  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  oi 
them  •'six  wings  about  him;  and 
they  were  full  of  eyes  "within:  and 


r  Isidah  6. 2. 


Terse  & 


\ 


ew,  both  the  sturdiness  and  tlio  sac- 
rificial character  of  the  ox. 

8.  Six  wings — Like  the  seraphim 
of  Isa.  vi,  2 ;  which  with  two  of  their 
wings  covered  the  face  in  revei  ence  be- 
fore Jehovah ;  with  two,  their  feet,  a? 
a  decorum ;  and  with  the  intermediate 
two  they  flew.  John,  however,  makes 
no  such  distinction;  the  six  wings 
apparently  symbolize  intense  activity 
in  obeying  the  behests  of  tlie  Creator. 
About  him — A  period  should  be  put 
after  wings,  closing  the  sentence. 
Him  should  be  struck  out,  and  tho 
reading  should  be:  arotmd  and  vnthin 
(the  wings)  they  (the  cherubim)  wer& 
fidl  of  eyes.  In  verse  6,  their  bodies 
were  described  as  fiill  of  eyes  before 
and  behind.  Here  tliey  are  described 
as  to  their  wings ;  which  wings 
were  also  fuU  of  eyes ;  both  arowndj 
that  is,  on  their  outer  side,  and  within, 
that  is,  on  their  inner  side,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  body  when  closed, 
and  revealed  to  John's  eye  when  ex- 
panded. So  are  these  cherubim  most 
swift,  as  is  symbolized  by  their  six 
wings;  and  most  divinely  perceptive, 
both  in  their  nature,  as  symbc^ized  by 
their  many-eyed  bodies,  and  in  theii 
activities,  as  symbolized  by  their  many- 
eyed  wings.  These  livirig  beings  rep- 
resent, not  merely  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  also  the  very  striicture  of 
the  earth,  and  all  tilings  known  under 
physical  philosophy.*  This  is  shown 
by  their  number  four,  which  refers  to 
the  cardinal  points,  and  so  to  tlie  pi.)  s- 
ical  system.  The  term  ^uiov  icipliei 
that  the  whole  mundane  system  is,  M 
Hengstenberg  terms  it,  *''' ifispirikd.^^ 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  soul  of  naturri. 
The  whole  is  impregnate  with  his  all- 
wise  power,  and  is  tlieroby  enabled  to 
move  by  the  law  of  its  true  develop- 
ment. Each  and  every  particle  tl 
matter  thereby  sees,  with  divinj  eyes, 
which  way  to  move  to  uicorporate  it- 
aoiVt  \uto  an  organism ;  and  so  Djjysi- 
oW^^  *^XL^  ^<^\\v::c^^s%  \^^;i2(a&  are  podiu- 
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*  they  rest  not  day  and  nipjlit,  say- 
in<T,  'Holy,  lioly,  holy,  "Lord  God 
Almighty,  "  which  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come.  9  And  when  those 
beasts  give  glory  and  honour  and 
thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  "who  liveth  for  ever  and* 
ever,     10  *The  four  and  twenty 

1  Greek,  they  have  no  re»t. Hsaiah  6.  8. 

— — -f*  Chapter  1. 8. v  Chapter  1.  4. u?  Chap- 
ter 1.  18;  5. 14;  15.  7. a>Chapter  &  8, 14. 

We.  Each  chemical  element  sees  how 
\ )  act  to  carry  out  God's  proscribed  affin- 
ities, and  witli  all  its  six  wings  hasten 
to  be  in  exact  time.  And  so  it  is  that 
matter  and  motion,  under  rule  of  intel- 
ligence, form  a  systematic  universe. 

The  living  beings  and  the  elders 
are  here  both  present  at  the  throne  in 
this  day  of  the  divine  fevee,  because  the 
purpose  of  the  day  is  to  unfold  the  fu- 
ture of  botli  the  living  world  and  the  liv- 
ing Church.  And  to  the  eye  and  ear  of 
faith,  the  creation  and  the  Church  are 
a  perpetual  choir,  offering  an  eudless 
autliem  to  the  Creator.  They  rest 
not — A  faulty  translation,  as  suggest- 
ing weariness  in  the  truly  tireless. 
Tlie  literal  Greek  is,  they  Tiave  no 
cesfsation — no  pause  in  tlieir  move- 
ments, no  silence  of  their  hymn.  Day 
and  night  creation  moves  in  rhythmic 
mesisures,  and  day  and  night  the  uni- 
versal Church  rolls  up  its  trisagum. 
Saying  —  It  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that  it  is  not  the  Church, 
but  .  creation,  that  first  offers  its 
praise  to  God.  Not  so  tliought  the 
psalmist,  (Psa.  cxlv,  10,)  "All  thy  works 
shall  praise  thee,  0  Lord;  and  thy 
saints  shall  bless  thee."  There  is  a 
desx>erate  pessimism  at  present  infect- 
irg  our  age,  wliich  finds  in  creation  no 
proof  oP  the  goodness  of  God.  The 
blessed  faith  of  our  Bible  teaches  a 
more  benign  philosophy.  It  holds 
that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  pps- 
sible  system,  and  beholds  the  world 
rejoicing  in  its  existence  and  blessing 
its  Creiitor.  The  permission  of  moral 
evil,  and  the  partial  production  of 
natural  evU,  are  methods  and  means 
of  producing  a  higher  result  than  could 
have  existed  without  them.  Holy, 
holy,    holy  —  This   trine   ascription 


elders  fall  down  before  him  that, 
sat  cm  the  throne,  y  and  worship 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
'and  cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  saying,  11  ■Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory 
and  honour  and  power:  ''for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,   and   for 

V  Verse  9. 0  Verse  4. a  Chapter  6. 12.—— 

^OeDesis  1. 1;  Acts  17.  94;  Ephesians  3.  9;  Co- 
tossiana  1. 16 :  chapter  10.  6. 

(called  the  trisagion,  or  thrice-holy)  is 
based  on  Isa.  vi,  3,  but  carried  out  to  a 
New  Testament  and  truiitarian  com- 
pleteness. The  trinality  is  emphasized 
by  the  thrice-three  of  tlie  entire  verse. 
Stuart  remarks  that  he  would  not "  rest" 
or  "risk"  a  leading  doctrine  on  this 
verse.  But  there  is  no  " risk  "  in  corrob- 
orating the  proof  of  the  Irinity  derived 
from  a  whole  body  of  texts,  making 
three  a  number  for  the  divine  by  tliis, 
which  is  perhaps  a  crowning  instance. 
The  word  holy,  thrice  uttered,  cannot 
well  be  applied  to  the  three  persons 
severally,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  second  and  third  three  in  tlie  verso 
cannot  It  is  the  repetition  of  intensity. 
The  divine  holiness,  omnipotence,  and 
eternity,  are  sublimely  recognised  by 
the  creational  representatives. 

9.  Glory  and  honour  and  thanks 
— A  threefold  divine  ascription. 

10.  Fall  down — It  is  remarkable  tliat 
all  the  Greek  verbs  of  this  verse  are  in 
the  future  tense^and  sliould  have  been  so 
rendered.  The  seer  tells  what  will  be  ac- 
cording to  divine  rule.  The  verse  reads 
like  a  rubric  to  the  celestial  litiirgy. 
Cast . . . crowns  before . . .  throne — In 
token  tliat  tliey  belonged  to  him  who  sat 
thereon,  and  are  worn  by  themselves  in 
fealty  to  him.  This  was  the  custom  of 
petty  kings  toward  their  superior  sover- 
eigns. Thus,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Tiri- 
dates  laid  down  his  crown  before  tlie 
statue  of  Nero,  in  token  that  he  held 
his  tlirone  in  subjection  to  tlie  emperor. 

11.  Hast  created — As  response  to 
the  creational  represtatatives:  it  is  the 
creation  that  the  elders  now  celebrate. 
For  thy  pleasure — A  decidedly  in- 
correct translation.  The  Greek  signi- 
fies, 071  account  of  thy  wiU.     The  c^rowta- 
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thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created. 

volition.  They  are — They  now  exist- 
Were  created — Were  brought  into 
existence  at  first  Tliis  verse  is  quoted 
in  Dr.  Hodge's  Theology  to  prove  tliat 
God's  end  in  creation  was  solely  Ills 
own  good  pleasure  and  glory.  But, 
whether  that  doctrine  is  true  or  not,  it 
is  not  contained  in  these  words.  The 
text  only  traces  the  creation  to  the  di- 
vine volition,  without  explicitly  declar- 
ing what  was  the  end  or  motive  of  the 
volition.  But  the  thanks  rendered 
certainly  imply  that  a  moving  influence 
was  tlie  divine  goodness,  and  a  moving 
end  was  the  happiness  of  the  created. 

Scenery  and  Scope  op  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Vision. —  For  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  movements  of  the  book 
it  is  all  important  to  keep  in  mind  tlie 
following  view  of  the  visional  world 
imo  which  John  now  enters. 

The  door  in  heaven  admits  John  in- 
to the  symbolic  heaven,  or  region  and 
scene  of  Apocalyptic  evolutions.  The 
divine  throne  and  state  were  on  an 
ideiil  plain  of  vision  from  which  a  wide 
range  on  all  sides  can  be  seen.  Above 
is  tlie  lirmament,  or  firmameutal  heav- 
en, in  which  the  dragon  is  first  seen, 
xii,  2 ;  nrid  from  which  the  angel  of  chap. 
X,  and  Christ  in  xix,  1 1,  descend;  and  a 
niidhejwcn  where  the  birds  fly.  See 
note  xix,  17;  viii,  13;  xiv,  6.  Above 
the  firmament  is  the  highest  heaven, 
whence  the  New  Jerusalem  comes 
down,  xxi,  2.  Below,  in  more  or  less 
dis*^ut  view,  arc  the  earth  and  sea, 
and  even  tlie  crater  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  (ix,  1,  XX,  3,)  and  lake  of  fire, 
XX,  1 0.  Near  at  hand  are  Mount  Zion, 
ix,  1,  and  tlie  temple,  ix,  10,  with  its 
court,  sanctuary,  and  altar,  11.  This 
divine  throne  in  regal  state  maintains 
its  permanent  position  through  the 
whole  Apocalj'pse.  Even  when  tlie 
old  heaven  and  earth  disappear,  and 
the  great  white  throne  of  judgment 
(xx,  11)  and  the  new  earth  appear, 
(xxi,  1,)  this  throne  of  Revelation  re- 
mains in  its  moveless,  ideal  position. 
And  St  John  is  supposed  to  st'ind  per- 
jnHiicntly  in  its  front,  at  due  distance 
tu  coitiuiand,  with  his  oV>scrvanl  e\e,W\G 


A 


CHAPTER  V. 
ND  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of 


whole  scena  "We  unagine  the  throne 
to  be  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  yet  so  as 
to  be  usually  unconcealed  by  curtain 
^  or  wall  from  the  seer's  eye.  But  once 
does  our  seer  leave  the  presence  of  the 
Apocalyptic  throne;  namely,  when  he 
visits  the  wilderness  of  the  harlot,  xini. 
Perhaps^  also,  a  second  time,  wheu  lie 
scales  tlie  top  of  a  high  mountuin  to 
survey  tlie  New  Jerusalem,  xxi,  1 0. 

In  the  following  passages  John's 
symbolic  or  scenic  heaven  is  meant: 
iv,  1,  2 ;  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  17 ;  xv,  5 ;  xvi,  17. 

In  the  following,  the  astronomic, 
firmamental,  or  atmospheric  heaven: 
V,  3,  13;  vi,  13,  14;  viii,  10;  ix,  1 ;  x, 
1,  4,  5,  6,  8;  xi,  G,  12,  13,  15,  19;  xii, 

I,  3,4,  7,8,  10,  12;  xiii,  6,  13;  xv,  1; 
xvi,  11,  21;  xviii,  1,  4,  5,  20;  xix,  1, 
11,14,17;  XX,  1,9,11;  xxi,  1.  Ontliia 
heaven,  as  a  place  of  superhuman  be- 
ings, see  Kph.  ii,  2;  iv,  9,  10.  High- 
est heavens,  God's  residence,  xxi,  2, 
3,  10.    God's  throne,  xii,  5. 

chaptp:r  Y. 

II.  Pbelude  to  Opening  the  Sew 
Seals,  1-14. 

The  Book  and  unaxicepted  chal- 
lenge, 1-4. 

1.  And — In  tlie  fourtli  chapter  we 
had  St  John's  gorgeous  description 
of  the  royal-divuie  Court,  convened  to 
unfold  the  future  of  the  Church  and 
world.  "We  are  now  to  have  the  pro- 
duction of  the  document  under  wIkjsc 
seals  tlie  future  is  closed.  The  right 
hand — Made  visible,  tliough  die  divine 
Person  is  curtained  in  glory.  A  book 
— Let  not  the  KngUsh  reader  fashion  -n 
his  mind  a  modem  bound  bdbk,  but  i 
manuscript  roll.  It  is  disputed  amoii^ 
commenfcitors,  whetlicr  tliis  roll  is  a 
single  sheet  or  seven  sheets,  each  wiili 
its  seal.  The  old  commentjitors,  Gro- 
tins,  Vitringa,  Wetstein,  Storr.  Kwald, 
and  others,  said  seven ;  Stuart,  KUiutt, 
and  Alford,  say  one.  These  latter  hold 
it  to  be  a  single  sheet  rolled  up  and 
fastened  with  seven  seals.  The  old 
view,  as  Ewald's,  is  thus  well  given 
\\i'j  "^N-vvvva-.  '''  ^L\c^^id  objects  to  tlie  idea 
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him  that  sat  on  the  tlirone  'a 
book  written  within  and  on  the 
back  side,  ''sealed  with  seven  seals. 
2  And  I  saw  a  *  strong  angel  pro- 
claiming with  a  loud  voice,  •'Who 
is  worthy  to  open  tiie  book,  and  to 
loose  the  seals  thereof  ?    3  And  no 

r/Ezekiel  2.  9,  10. 2»  Isaiah  29. 11;  Dauiel 

12.4. 0  Psalm  103. 20. 

of  a  scroll  or  roU  here,  and  maintains 
that  there  were  seven  separate  libeUi 
rolled  in  succession  around  a  piece  of 
wood  in  the  centre,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  longest  and  tlie  rest  succes- 
sively shorter;  so  that  the  seals  on 
the  margin  of  the  outside  leaf  might 
be  seen  by  John." 

"We  here  agree  with  the  old  inter- 
preters. The  obvious  idea  is,  tliat  as 
e;ich  successive  seal  was  broken,  a  new 
letif  was  unrolled,  unfolding  a  new  leaf 
of  futurity.  That  futurity  was  thickly 
written  over  both  pages  of  each  leaf. 
It  must  have  been,  that  of  each  single 
seal  the  entire  matter  was  written  on 
each  side,  so  requiring  a  single  piece  for 
its  own  record.  And  the  symbol  that 
came  forth  w£ls  ihe  concentrated  embodi- 
ment of  (lie  Uhoughts  of  its  written  record. 
Why  should  there  be  seven  seals  on  a 
single  sheet?  The  seals  were  seven,  in 
order  to  close  down  tlie  seven  leaves. 
Stuart  asks,  "What  is  the  significance, 
Uien,  of  the  written  within  and  on 
the  back  side ?  Just  the  same,  we  say, 
with  seven  as  with  one.  In  both  cases 
the  inside  writing  would,  when  rolled 
up,  be  concealed  under  the  seals,  and  in 
both  cases  the  outside  writing  would 
alone  be  visible,  and  the  iuside  writing 
be  inferred  until  seen.  Stuart's  remark 
that  the  old  view  implies  "  seven  rolls," 
ignores  the  fact  that  a  whole  volume, 
even  the  entire  pentateuch,  is  called  a 
roU.  Within  and. .  .back  side — Im- 
plies that  the  matter  was  so  copious, 
that  both  pages  of  the  leaf,  inside  and 
outside,  were  written.  Seven  seals — 
Signs  of  both  divine  authentication  and 
divine  secrecy.  The  sheets  were  so 
rolled  on  to  a  cylinder  that  each  later 
sheet  left  an  uncovered  margin  upon 
which  the  seal  was  stamped. 

2.  Strong  angel — Personal  physical 
vigour  is  implied  in  the  word  strong, 

YoL.  v.— 24 


man  •in  heaven,  nor  in  eartli,  nei- 
ther under  the  earth,  was  able  to 
open  the  book,  neither  to  look 
thereon.  4  And  I  wept  much, '  be- 
cause no  man  was  found  woitliy  to 
open  and  to  i*ead  the  book,  neitiier 
to  look  thereon. 

d  Isaiah  29. 11, 12;  41.  22, 23. e  Verse  13. 

/Daniel  12. 8, 9. 

as  in  z,  1;  zviii,  21.  The  present  an- 
gel is  strong,  as  being  herald  and  chal- 
lenger for  God.  "Who  is  competent  to 
break  the  seals  that  Jehovah  has 
stamped  ?  "Who  may  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  future,  "  which  the  Father  has 
reserved  in  his  own  power?  "  Acts  i,  7. 
Diisterdieck's  statement,  that  as  the 
seven  trumpets  spring  from  the  sev- 
enth seal,  and  the  seven  vials  from  the 
seventh  trumpet,  so  the  Apocalyptic 
revelation  is  at  first  all  encloscxl  in 
the  seals,  is  nearly  true.  But  the  sixth 
chapter  is  not  in  the  real  series,  but  a 
contrastive  picture  without,  and  over 
against,  the  seals.  And  as  tliis  strong 
angel  is  witliout  the  real  series,  so  the 
parallel  strong  angel  of  cliaptcr  x  is 
outside  tlie  series,  both  being  one  of  tlie 
personal  managers  of  the  panorama. 
And  as  the  challenging  question  of  tliis 
verse  dimly  suggests  Michael,  so  Ga- 
briel seems  suggested  by  x,  1 ;  where 
see  nota  A  loud  voice — "Which 
(next  verse)  was  so  loud  and  strong  as 
to  peal  through  heaven  and  earth. 
Who  is — This  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  name  Michael^  which  signifies,  Who 
is  like  God  ?  Worthy — If  force  could 
have  torn  up  the  divine  seals,  the 
strong  angel  who  issues  the  chaU  3nge 
might,  perhaps,  have  accepted  the 
task.  It  was,  however,  the  highest 
worthiness^  desert,  dignity,  alone  wliich 
could  presume  to  open  the  divine  seals 
of  futurity. 

3.  No  man — The  word  man  is  not 
in  the  Greek,  and  is  a  most  unauthor- 
ized limitation.  No  one^  whctlier  man, 
spirit,  demon,  angel,  or  archangel,  in 
heaven,  earth,  or  under  the  earth, 
dared  answer  the  all-pervading  voice. 
Neither  to  look  thereon — That  is.  to 
inspect  its  roUed-up  pages. 

4.  I — Emphatic  My  respoiiae  was 
woeplug\  \iaa^Q\a  w^<i  \!a.\iaa>asiN:*<«- 
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5  And  one  of  the  elders  saitli 
unto  me,  Weep  not:  behold,  «the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  •'the 
lioot  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to 
open  the  book,  'and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals  thereof.     6  And  I  be- 

0  Gen.  49.  9, 10 ;  Heb.  7. 14. h  Isa.  11. 1. 10 ; 

Rom.  15. 12 ;  chap.  22. 16. i  Ver.  1 :  chap.  6. 1. 

sal  silonce — the  silence  of  despair  to  the 
Church,  for  the  revelation  of  her  fu- 
tui-e,  which  was  to  have  boon  her 
guiding  star,  is  now  forever  shut  up 
for  want  of  a  solver  of  the  seals. 

ChallenGre  accepted  and  the  Book 
taken  by  the  Lamb,  6-7- 

5.  One  of  the  elders — The  Lamb, 

as  the  next  verse  shows,  had  not  yet 
been  made  visible  to  the  seer;  but  one 
of  the  elders — exalted  representative 
of  the  Church  within  the  circle  of 
the  sacred  twenty-four — is  in  the  di- 
vine secret.  The  elder  in  his  throned 
and  crowned  state  is  more  knowing 
than  the  apostle  still  in  the  flesh. 
There  is  one,  he  declares,  who  in  spite 
of  all  this  silence,  not  only  wiU  pre- 
vail, but  hath  prevailed  to  open  and 
loose  book  and  seals.  Lion. .  .Ju- 
dah — Judah,  that  is  the  triJbe^  which 
according  to  the  patriarchal  prophecy 
(Gren.  xUx,  9)  was  to  be  a  "  lion ;  "  and 
this  is  the  lion  of  the  "  lion,"  in  whom 
all  the  lion  in  the  tribe  rises  into  com- 
pletion. And  as  lion  is  a  warlike  im- 
a(vo,  so  hath  prevailed,  is  military: 
literally,  haXh  conqitered,  to  break  the 
seals.  The  be  ttte  of  revelation  is  iden- 
tical with  the  battle  of  redemption. 
The  fixedness  of  the  seals  consists  in 
the  natural  impossibility  of  knowing 
the  far  future.  Thd  same  agony  by 
wliich  the  Lamb  overcame  the  moral 
impossibility  of  saving  the  lost  sinner, 
conquers  the  natural  impossibility  of 
revealing  the  last  days  to  tlie  saved 
Church.  And  this  serves  to  help  us  to 
understand  tlie  depth  in  John's  weep- 
ing ;  somehow  he  identified  the  revela- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  Church  with 
its  true  redemption,  and  auspicated 
that  in  losing  one  he  might  lose  both. 
The  mighty  Lion  proved  able  to  save 
both,  and  forthwith  John  waa  strong 
in  hia  strength.    Root  of  Bavid— 


held,  and,  lo.  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
throne  and  of  the  four  b<  asts,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  eldei*s,  stood  ^  a 
Lamb  as  it  h:id  been  slain,  having 
seven  horns  and  '  seven  eyes,  wliicb 
are  "the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent 

A; Isa.  53.7 :  John  1.29. 36;  1  Pct.l.l9:  rhap.11. 8: 
▼er.  9, 12. /Zech.  3.  9;  4. 10. — m  Chap.  4.  6. 

Not  the  root  from  which  David 
sprung;  but  tlie  root-sprout  which 
germinates  from  David  and  culminatofl 
in  Messiah. 

6.  Beheld,  and  lo  —  For  the  first 
time  the  Lamb  dawns  on  tlie  seer's  sight 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  celestial  group.    He 
is  at  once  Lion  and  Lamb.    The  repe- 
tition of  the  phrase  in  the  midst,  is  a 
Hebraism,  which  obscures  tlie  sense  of 
the  English,  in  which  it  should  be  used 
but  once.    The  Lamb  stood  centrally 
in  the  group  of  chenibim  and  elders, 
either  between  the  sea  and  the  lamps 
or  outside  the  lamps.    Hengstenberg 
emphasizes  too  strongly  the  fact  that 
tlie  Greek  word  for  lamb  is  'a(>v£ov,  ar- 
nion^  a  diminutive,  little  lamb^  a  lambkin. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  St  John's 
grammatical  diminutives  ending  in  on^ 
denote  a  diminutive  object    Thus  the 
diminutive  (3ifiXlov^  biblion,  does  not 
signify  a  little  roll,  but  h.'is  a  diminu- 
tive fii0?ia^ldioVf  biblaridion,  (ch.  x,  2,) 
which   does.    The  diminutive  dii^iov, 
tJierion^  signifies  a  great  beast    And 
tliis  uniform  use  of  this  sort  of  dinrinu* 
tive  seems,  also,  to  invalidate  Words- 
worth's ingenious  idea,  tliat  St  John 
uses  the  forms  ^aqvlov  and  6ri(fLov  to 
mark  an  antithesis.     This  word  for 
lamb  is  used  by  John  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse twenty-seven  times,  and  in  his 
Gospel  (xxi,  15)  once,  and  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament    As 
it  had  been  slain — By  being  the  slain 
Lamb  he  had  become  the  conquering 
Lion.    St  John  recognised  the  slain 
Lamb  by  his  wounded  side  and  hand?, 
just  as  Thomas  did  after  the  resurrec- 
tion.     Seven  horns — An  undoubted 
antithesis  to  the  seven  homa  of  the 
dmgon  and  of  the  beast,  but  without 
any  reference  here  to  the  seven  hilla 
of  Rome.    As  horns  are,  in  biblical 
language,  a  symbol  of  power,  they  toli 
\  \v&  \2[^\.  >C£a^^  ^sSLain.  Lamb  is  a  mighty 
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forth  into  all  the  earth.  7  And  he 
came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the 
right  hand  "of  him  that  sat  upon 
the  throne. 

§  And  when  he  had  taken  the 


nCliap.  4.  2.- 


Chap.  4. 8, 10.- 


Chap14.  2; 


Being.     The  number  marks  divine  per- 
fection of  power,  as  those  of  the  dragon 
mark   diabolic  supremacy  of    power. 
Tl.e  seven  spirits  of  God,  represent- 
ed by  the  seven  eyes,  denote  the  all- 
pervasive,  all-searching    Holy  Spirit, 
the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  dwell- 
ing in,  and  proceeding  from,  the  Son. 
Their  sevenfoldness  are  their  perfect 
manifestation  in  manifold  modes,  and 
arise  from  their  unity  in  him ;  just  as  the 
four  winds  are  one  atmosphere,  one 
universal    air.       Sent    forth  —  The 
spiritual  Apostle  (apostle  signifies  sent) 
sent  forth,  not  only  with  every  true 
apostle,  but  to  many  a  clime  and  many 
a  soul  no  apostle  ever  reached.    The 
imagery  is  borrowed  from  Zech.  iv,  10. 
7.    Took  the  book — Stuart,  after 
Yitringa,  and  more  persistently,  raises 
the  question.  How  could  the  Lamb 
take  the  roll  without  hands?    And 
this  question,  Diisterdieck  rejects  as 
*^unnothig  und  geschmacklos"  needless 
and  tasteless.   But  Ezekiel  did  not  think 
it  geschmacklos  to  tell  us  that  his  cher- 
ubim "  had  the  hands  of  a  man,"  Ezek. 
i.  8.    And  the  query  of  Stuart  raises 
the  question,  What  was  the  real  form 
of  the  Lamb?  and  that  is  quite  as  le- 
gitimate as  the  question.  What  were 
the  forms  of  the  cherubim?  which  is 
much  discussed  by  those  critics.    Al- 
ford  argues  that  the  cherubim  were  in 
human  form,  because  they  fall  down 
in  worship ;  and  it  seems  as  legitimate 
for  us  to  argue  that  the  Lamb  could 
not  have  held  a  quadruped  form  in 
sitting  on  his  **  throne."    Stuart  well 
discusses  this  perfectly  necessary  and 
aesthetic  question.     He  rather  favours 
tlie  idea  that  the  Lamb,  at  the  first 
view  of  the  seer,  wore  the  quadruped 
form,  but  witli  the  transformability  of 
a  dream-image,  gradually  changed  to 
the  form  of  the  "  Sou  of  man,"  as  he 
approached  to  take  the  roll.    Or,  we 
may  suppose  that  with  visional  liberty 
tho  two  forms  ^f  *Hmb  and  man  trana- 


book,  "the  four  lieasts  and  four 
and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of 
them  P harps,  and  golden  vials  full 
of  *  odours,  ^  which  are  the  prayers 


15. 2. 1  Or,  inc&nse.- 


Psa.l41.2;ch.  8.3,4. 


parently  enfolded  and  enclosed  one  the 
other,  (as  amber  may  enclose  a  di.-i- 
mond,)  so  as  both  to  be  recognisal»le 
by  the  seer's  eye.  Nevertheless  wo 
rather  prefer  Stuart's  view ;  and  hold- 
ing the  form  of  the  Lamb  witli  seven 
horns  to  be  a  transient  symbol  to 
the  seer's  eye,  we  do  not  think  it  in 
connexion  with  the  word  Lamb  as 
used  in  the  rest  of  John's  twenty- 
seven  instances. 

Suocessive  songrs  of  praise  to  thp 
Lamb,  8-14. 

8.  When  he  had  taken — Greek 
aorist,  when  he  took,  making  tho  tri- 
umphal chant  of  the  cherubic  beasts 
and  the  elders  in  instantaneous  con- 
sequence. The  four,  as  nearer  the 
throne,  and  as  creation  is  antecedent 
to  the  Church,  precede  in  tlie  act  of 
grateful  adoration.  This  remarkable 
prostration  is  before  the  Lamb — ^an 
unquestionable  divine  honour.  Hav- 
ing— Probably  referring  to  the  elders 
alone;  for,  1.  The  word  would  not 
well,  grammatically,  in  the  Greek,  re- 
fer to  beasts;  2.  The  words  hast 
redeemed  could  hardly  hiclude  the 
representatives  of  tlie  creation;  and 
X  The  part  of  the  beasts  seems  to 
have  been  the  final  responsive  Amen 
of  verse  14.  Harps  —  The  Kiddga^ 
(diharaj  whence  our  guitar,)  the  Sep- 
tuagint  name  for  David's  harp,  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  fitted  with  tea 
strings,  and  when  played  was  usually 
struck  with  a  plectrum  or  key :  yet  it 
is  described  in  the  Psalms  as  struck  by 
David  with  the  fingers.  Probably  hot  h 
modes  were  used.  Golden  vials— 
Rather,  saucers.  They  were  the  cen- 
sers,  or  broad  shallow  bowls,  exposing 
as  much  surface  as  practicable  from 
which  to  roll  up  the  inceuse.  Odours 
— Incenses.  For  the  composition  of 
the  incense,  see  note  on  Heb.  ix,  14. 
Which  are — TKvsA.  \^^  xe^e&^uX..   TtskS^ 
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of  saints.  9  And  '^they  sung  a 
new  song,  saying,  •Thou  art  wortliy 
to  take  tiie  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof :  'for  thou  wast  slain, 
and  "hast  redeemed  us  to  God  bv 
thy  blood  *out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
tion;   10  "^  And  hast  made  us  un- 

rPsa.  40.  3;  chap.  14.  3. «Cbap.  4.  11. 

I  Ver.  6. u  Acts  20.  28 ;  Rom.  3. 24 ;  1  Cor.  6. 20 ; 

7.  23;  Eph.  1.  7 ;  Col.  1.  14:  Heh.  9. 12;  1  Pet.  1. 
18. 19;  2 Pet. 2. 1 ;  1  Jolm  1. 7 ;  chap.  14. 4.  . 

ing  ingredients,  represents  the  hu- 
man heart  with  its  devout  emotions, 
and  the  rise  of  the  fragrant  incense 
represents  the  ascent  of  acceptable 
prayers. 

9.  New  song — As  demanded  by  a 
Dew  occasion.  All  the  old  melodies 
suited  their  occasion ;  but  this  event 
demands  a  fresh  composition,  fresh 
words,  and  fresh  melody.  Hast  re- 
deemed— Rather,  Greek  aorisi,  didst 
redeem^  namely,  at  the  crucifixion.  Us 
is  rejected  by  the  best  autlioritios,  and 
so  redeemed  is  without  an  expressed 
objective.  So,  also,  tlie  us  of  verse  10 
should,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, be  tliemf  thereby  showing  that 
the  implied  objective  here  should  also 
be  third  person  them.  So,  also,  we  in 
verse  10,  should  be  tJiey.  The  song 
does  not  express  explicitly  the  thought 
that  themselves  had  been  redeemed 
and  should  reign.  And  tliis  avoid- 
ance, perhaps,  may  imply  that  the 
cherubic  beasts  took  share  in  the 
song,  and  thus  necessitated  the  tliird 
person,  since  the  earth  w£ls  not  re- 
deemed, and  could  not  reign.  By 
thy  blood — Deeply  emphatic  Not 
by  example  or  teaching  of  the  Lamb 
were  they  redeemed,  but  also  by 
blood.  Hindred . .  .  nations  —  Tlie 
earth-wide  four.  The  limitation  out 
of  seems  to  imply  that  the  redemption 
did  not  take  effect  with  the  entire 
race.    All  are  not  saved  by  it. 

10.  Hast  made  —  Rather,  didst 
make;  coordinate  with  didst  redeem^ 
in  verse  9.  Us — Them,  as  said  in  our 
note  on  verse  9.  Kings  and  priests 
—The  true  reading  seems  to  bo,  JJiou 

didsi  make  them,  unto  God,  a  kingdma, 
datead  of  kings  and  prleala.    "We 


to  our  God  kings  an  i  priests :  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.  11  And 
I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  "round  about  tlie 
throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  el- 
ders: and  the  number  of  them 
was  ^ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand, and  thousands  of  thousands; 

vDan.  4.  1;  6.  25;  chap.  7.  9;  11.  9;  14,  6. 

wExoU.  19.  6;  1  Pet.  2.  6,  9;  chap.  1.  H;  Xi.  6- 

22.  5.-— -85  Chap.  4.  4,  6. yPsa.  &i.  17;  Lul 

7.10;Ueb.  12.^ 

shall  reign  should  read,  and  they  reign 
on  the  earth.  Not  that  we  shall 
reign,  in  the  futiui3,  but  tfiey,  the  re- 
deemed, do  now  reign  on  eazth. 

The  important  changes  made  by 
textual  criticisms  in  tins  song,  sug- 
gest its  reproduction  thus : — Thou  art 
worthy  to  take  tlie  roll,  and  to  opoii 
the  seals  thereof ;  for  thou  wast  slain, 
and  didst  redeem  to  God  by  thy  blood 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation.  And  didst  make 
them  unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and 
priests,  and  tliey  reign  on  earth. 

These  changes  are  important,  as 
showing  that  tlio  kingdcnn  and  the 
reign  of  the  saints  on  earth  are  truly 
now  already  begun  and  existing,  aud 
waiting  future  enlargments,  confirma- 
tions, and  developments. 

To  this  song  of  the  cherubic  beasts 
and  the  elders,  there  now  comes,  by  a 
sublime  surprise,  a  reenforcement  of 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels.  It 
begins  to  dawn  upon  us  that  we  have 
at  this  great  hour  a  fivefold  song.  It 
begins,  first,  with  the  trisagion,  iv,  8, 
by  the  cherubim,  which,  second,  is  re- 
sponded to  by  the  elders.  77itrd^  Uio 
elders  liave  just  now  celebruted  the 
opening  of  the  roll;  and. /<n*r^*,  peals 
the  angelic  anthem,  and  their  peal  wak- 
ens every  creature  in  all  pans  of  crea- 
tion to  &  fifth  and  last  reverberation. 

11.  I  beheld... heard — In  larger 
circle,  around  the  circle  of  the  elders, 
there  now  beams  upon  tho  eye  an 
overwhelming  assemblage  of  angels, 
pouring  their  song  upon  the  ear  of 
our  apostle.  TJJiey  are  now  for  tlio 
first  time,  and  but  transiently,  visible. 
.The  number  of  them  was,  in  the 
\  QttoiCi'^^  m'vi'nada  oj  ttonfiadi  and  dUUadB 
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12  Saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
■Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
lionour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

13  And  •  every  creature  which  is 
ill  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are 
in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
hear!  I  saying,  ''Blessing,  andlion- 

«Ch.4.ll. a  PhU.2.10;  verses. Z>1  Chron. 

».  11 ;  Kom.  9. 5 ;  Iti.  27 ;  1  Tim.  6. 16 ;  1  Pet.  4. 11 ; 

of  chiliads^  the  sonorousness  of  which 
is  still  more  sonorous  in  our  English 
translation,  the  billowy  roll  of  wliich 
i«  most  magnificent.  The  Septuagiiit 
of  Dan.  vii,  10  roads,  "Thousand  of 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and 
myriads  of  myriads  stood  before  him," 
giving  by  climax  the  greater  number 
last  John  gives  the  lesser  number  last, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  greater  num- 
ber alone  without  a  supplement. 

12.  The  angels  furuish  their  seven- 
fold ascription  to  the  Lamb ;  such  as- 
cription as  Scripture  never  makes  to 
angels. 

13.  Every  creature  —  "  By  the 
very  terms,"  Alford  well  says,  **  ani- 
mated creature;  for  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea  themselves  are  mentioned  as 
the  abodes  of  these  creatures"  And 
the  threefoldness  of  these  abodes  is 
clear,  notwithstanding  the  distinctions 
of  on  and  under  the  surface  of  earth 
and  sea.  In  the  sea — Rather  on, 
referring  to  surface  marine  animals, 
and  distinction  from  in  in  the  fol- 
lowing dause.  All  that  are  in  (as 
well  as  on  and  under)  them,  that  is, 
in  the  earth  aud  sea.    This  wide  cre- 

'  ational  song  ascribes  to  God  tlie  crea- 
tional /owr  things. 

14.  The  fivefold  songs  are  ended, 
and  it  comes  back  to  the  standing  fix- 
tures; namely,  the  cherubic  beasts  aud 
the  elders,  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  ut- 
terances; the  former  by  tlieir  amen, 
and  the  latter  by  their  profound  adora- 
tion of  tlie  Eternal. 

On  these  two  chapters  we  may 
note,  tliat  the  theophany  and  the 
celestial  rejoicing  at  the  possibility 
of  opening  the  seals  imply  a  stupen- 
dous value  in  the  revelations  about 


our,  and  glory,  and  power,  he  un- 
to him  <=thatsittcth  upon  thethix)ne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  ind 
ever.  14  •'And  the  four  beasts 
said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him  *that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever. 

A  CHAPTER  VI. 

ND  'I  saw  when  the   Lamb 

5.11 ;  chap.  1. 6. c  ChHp.  6.16;  7.10. d  Chap. 

19.  4. «  Chap.  4. 9, 10. a  Chap.  5.  5-7. 

to  be  made  in  the  coming  apoca- 
lypse. No  book  in  the  Bible  has  so 
magnificent  an  introduction,  with  such 
an  assumption  of  the  value  of  its  own 
contents.  However  little  some  Christ- 
ian periods  or  Christian  thinkers  may 
value  this  apocalypse,  it  sets  a  stupen- 
dous valuation  upon  itself.  Its  open- 
ing is  occasion  for  glorious  hymns  to 
the  opener.  The  burden  of  the  hymns, 
indeed,  is  the  great  atonement  by  his 
sacrificial  death ;  but  this  revelation  is 
here  a  leading  part  of  the  results  of 
that  atonement  The  same,  indeed,  is 
true  of  the  entire  New  Testament  can- 
on— that  the  revelation  of  gospel  truth 
results  from  the  atonement;  but  this 
apocalypse,  as  crowning  dose  of  that 
canon,  and  standing  prophecy  for  the 
Christiau  Church.  This  view  may  seem 
to  justify  the  terrible  warning  against 
all  mutilation  or  con'uption  in  xxii,  18, 
19,  and  may  suggest  how,  in  speaking 
for  the  apocalypse,  it  speaks  for  the 
whole  canon.  Note  on  xxii,  6. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

III.  Opening  op  the  Seven  Seals, 

VI,  1-vin,  1. 

Four  Creational  Seals,  1-8. 

1.  And — By  decision  of  the  divitje 
court  the  seals  are  now,  through  the 
agency  of  tlie  Lamb,  about  to  be 
broken.  And  in  each  of  the  threo 
series  of  sevens,  the  seals,  the  trumpets^ 
and  the  vials — the  distinction  between 
the  creational  four  and  the  divine 
three  is  decisively  marked;  so  deci- 
sivcl}",  iudeed,  as  to  be  an  important 
aid  in  the  interpretation. 

The  first  four  of  each  seven  have  to  do 
witli  external  nature  \  aud  tUo^^  ^<i  o-ost- 
I  reapowOL  \v\\\i  easXi  c>x\vct  "a.^x.'Ci  Avor^  'vs^aiN 
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opened  one  of  the  seals,  and  I  lieard, 
as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder, ''one 
of  the  four  beasts  saying,  Come  and 
see.    2  And  I  saw,  and  behold  *a 


b  Chapter  4.  7. 
19.  II. 


-cZechariah  6.  8;  chapter 


not  SO  ranch  chronological  order,  as  mu- 
tual correlation,  is  the  basis  of  their  suc- 
cession.  This  f actdiscards  fatally  those 
methods  of  interpretation  according  to 
whicJi  a  long  consecutive  human  his- 
tory, with  dates  in  chronological  or- 
dei,  is  here  sought  to  be  traced.    The 
last  three  of  each  seven  have  to  do  with 
more  spiritual  interests  dear  to   the 
hearts  of  the  elders — witli  men  rather 
than   physical  nature,  and  with  the 
Church.     The  six  secUs^  nevertheless, 
run   through  a  series  of  successive 
phases  of  the  entire  moral  history  of 
the  world  under  the  Messianic  dispen- 
sation.    The  first  four  present  tlie 
world  under  the  aspect  of  the  fall 
of  man;'  the  second,   the  renovation 
through  the  final  doom  and  retribu- 
tion; which  is  completed  in  the  pic- 
ture of  the  redemption  and  the  glory 
in  chapter  vii.    We  have  thus  in  the 
six  seals  the  cycle  of  man's  moral  his- 
tory  briefly  symbolized,  to  be  more 
fully  evolved  under  the  seven  trum- 
pets.   The  unsealing  of  chapter  vi  is  a 
dark  and  gloomy  series,  which  is  glori- 
ously relieved  by  the  pictorial  sealing 
of  chap.  vii.     Hence  chapters  sixth  and 
fscventh  sJunUd  be  read  as  one  great  anti- 
tlictic  tableau.     It  is   the  great  judg- 
ment history  and  contrast ;  woe  to  the 
profane,  grace  to  the  holy.     However 
much    the  Church    has   misread  tlie 
Apocalypse,  it  has  ever  read  this  great 
assuring  fact,  that  with  God  the  final- 
.  ity  will  be  the  eternal  triumph  of  the 
right.    The  Lamb  opened — So  that 
of    thia    second    apocalypse,    whicli 
draws  forth  the  third,  as  well  as  of 
the  first,  Christ  is  the  real  revealer. 
One  of  the  four  beasts  —  Each  of 
.  the   four    creational    seals    is    called 
»    forth  by  one  of  tlie  cherubic  beasts. 
Noise  (ratlicr,   voice)  of  thunder  — 
Tiio    movement    of    this    great    first 
unsealing    thus    signally    announced. 
Come  and  see  —  Each  of  the  four 
hpfi6ts  uttora  i^  Come,  and  o\it  "E.\i- 


wliite  horse:  <*and  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  bow;  •and  a  crown 
was  given  unto  him :  and  he  went 
forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer. 

d  Psalm  45. 4, 6,  Sept.  — eZech.  &  11 ;  chapter 
14. 14. 

glish  version  adds,  and  see,  as  ad- 
dressed to  John.  But  the  best  author 
ities  have  only  Come.  To  whom,  then, 
was  this  Gome  addressed?  Not  to 
John,  for  the  symbol  was  plainly  visi- 
ble to  him  without  any  coming.  Clear- 
ly it  is  addressed  to  the  symbol  now 
to  be  released  from  detention  by  the 
opening  of  the  seal,  and  ready  to  be 
caUed  forth  by  the  cherub.  The  fancy 
of  Alford,  that  it  is  addressed  to  Jesus, 
(as  in  xxii,  20,)  is  very  far-fetched. 

The  first  seal — of  conquest. 

2.  Behold — As  each  seal  is  opened, 
the  symbol  does  not  remain  as  a  picture 
on  the  visible  page,  but  with  a  visional 
freedom  springs  forth  a  living,  mov- 
ing object,  or  series  of  objects.     A 
white  horse — The  white  horse  was, 
in  antiquity,  a  symbol  of  victory.    The 
conqueror,  in  triumphal  processions, 
rode  on  a  white  horse.    And  hence 
the  Messiah,  in  xix,  11,  rides  a  "white 
horse."    From  this   fact  many  com- 
mentators identify  the  two,  and  inter- 
pret this  symbol  as  the  going  forth  of 
a  conquering  gospel.    Such  a  mean- 
ing would  not  allow  it  to  coordinate 
with  the  rest  of  the  four,  which  are  all 
symbols  of  earthly  woe.     It   would 
stand  alone  among  all  the  first  four 
symbols. of  the  entire  three  serial  sev- 
ens.    Hengstenberg,  indeed,    replies, 
that  Christ's  going  forth  would  coor- 
dinate, because  it  is  a  judgment  on  the 
profane.     But,  1.  Hengstenberg  em- 
phasizes too  strongly  the  phase  of 
judgment,  both  in  the  thcophany  and 
this  first  four  seals ;  and,  2.  It  would  be 
equally   true   of   the   three   spiritual 
seals  that  they  are  adverse,  and  even 
judgment^  for  the  wicked.     Crown — 
Not  so  much  the  diadem  of  royalty  as 
the  chaplet  of  victory.    Was  given 
unto  him — By  the  force  of  events  un- 
der divine  permission.     Similarly  to 
the  red  horse  of  verse  4,  and  tlie 
pale  horse  of  verse  8,  power  was 
\^v"^eii.     CoTLQ^QxixL^ — Now.    And 
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3  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
second  seal,  fl  heard  the  second 
beast  say.  Come  and  see.  4  ^  And 
there  went  out  another  horse  that 
teas  red :  and  ^ power  was  given  to 
him  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace 
from  the  eartli,  and  that  they  should 
kill  one  another:  and  there  was 
given  unto  liim  a  great  sword. 

5  And  when  lie  had  opened  the 
third  seal,  •  I  heard  the  third  beast 
say.  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld, 
and  lo  ^  a  black  horse ;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand.     6  And  I  heard  a 

/Chapter  4.  7 jyZecharlah  1.  8;  6.  2. 

h  Exodud  y.  16,  17:  Isaiah  37.  aii,27. iChap- 

ter  4.  7. k  Zechariah  6.  2. 

to  conquer — In  the  future.  Present 
success  is  stimulant  and  surety  for  a 
full  career  of  success.  This  well  de- 
scribes the  progress  of  a  Charlemagne 
or  a  Napoleon. 

Second  seal-^f  Cabxage,  attendant 
upon  conqttest^  3,  4. 

4.  Red — Etymologically,  the  word 
signities  fire-rtd,  but  by  use  it  often 
eignlfies  blood-red.  Take  peace  from 
the  earth — ^Not  that  the  entire  earth 
should  be  at  war  at  once,  but  through 
the  centuries,  and  through  the  earth, 
the  blood-demon  should  roam,  destroy- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world. 

Tfiird  seat—ot  SCARCITY,  5,  6. 

5.  Black  horse — Emblem  of  want  of 
light,  midnight,  adversity.  Pair  of 
balances — Or  li.^ides.  Emblem,  not  of 
absolute /a  niney  but  of  "  hard  times ;" 
of  scarcity  of  provisions,  when  every 
thing  is  strictly  weighed  or  measured. 

6.  Voice  in  the  midst. .  .beasts — 
Stuart  infers  unwisely  that  tliis  voice 
came  from  G'>d,  whose  throne  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  four.  It  would  be 
a  strange  eoumunication  for  the  divine 
voice.  Rather  we  think  it  the  common 
voice  of  the  suifering  world,  represent- 
ed by  the  four,  addressed  to  the  rider 
of  the  black  horse,  and  cautioning  Iiim 
to  exact  no  higher  price,  and  uot  to  hurt 
the  oil  and  wine  crops.  A  penny, 
according  to  Matt,  xx,  2,  9,  was  price 
of  a  day's  hibour,  and  a  penny  would 
now  buy  one  measure  or  dioenix  of 
wheat,  nearly  e<iual  to  one  quart  of 


voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four 
beasts  say,  *A  measure  of  wheat 
for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of 
barley  for  a  j>enny ;  and  ^  gee  thou 
hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine. 

7  AnH  when  he  had  opene^l  the 
fourth  seal, "I  heard  the  voice. of 
the  fourth  beast  say,  Come  and 
see.  8  "And  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  pale  horse:  and  his  name 
that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  hell 
followed  with  him.  And  power 
was  given  'unto  them  over  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earth,  "to  kill 
with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and 

1  Greek,  choenix^  a  measure  contaminic  near- 
ly a  qoart. /Chap.  9.  4. mChap.  4.  7. 

n  Zecli.  6.  3. 2  Or,  to  him. o  Ezek.  14.  21. 

our  measure,  or  three  dwenixes  of 
barley.  This  would  probably  be  very 
tight  living,  but  we  know  how  prices 
advance  in  times  of  scarcity.  The 
preservation  of  oil  and  wine  indicates 
some  mitigation  of  the  scarcity,  as 
these,  though  much  used  as  aliment, 
were  nevertlieless  rather  luxuries. 

Fourth  seal — oi /our/old  death,  7,  8. 

8.  A  pale  horse — Literally,  a  green 
horse  j  or,  as  Alford,  "  when  used  of 
flesh  imphes  that  greenish  pallor  which 
we  know  as  livid;  the  colour  of  the 
corpse  in  incipient  decay,  or  of  the 
complexion  extremely  pale  through 
disease."  Death,  as  riding  the  horse, 
was,  of  course,  beheld  as  a  personal 
being.  Hell,  Jiades^  is  supposed  by 
Stuart  to  be  personified  here  as  well 
as  in  XX,  14.  It  ccruunl}'  is  personi- 
fied in  1  Cor.  xv,  55.  But  that  it  is  in 
either  case  so  fully  personified  as  to 
be  shaped  into  form  and  figure  we 
doubt.  Wo  rather  conceive/ioities,  here, 
to  be  a  shadowy  vague,  a  moving 
nebulous  region,  a  ghostly  receptacle 
for  the  souls  of  mcu  slain  by  death, 
and  for  that  purposQ  foliowing  in  his 
track.  Fourth  part  —  A  limitation 
divine  in  its  origin,  (as  indicated  by 
given  in  previous  clau.se,)  yet  ex- 
pressed by  the  creationa.1  fourth  as 
being  wrought  tlirough  creiitionui  or 
secondary  causations.  Notes  on  ix, 
5,  15.  To  kill  with — The  creiitiDUal 
four.  Hunger — Unlike  the  third  sym- 
bol, l\\\a  'va  dvivwiX^  ivyxolvfta,  "^NKcv^^aiiia. 
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with  (leiith,  Pand  with  the  beasts 
of  the  earth. 

9  And  when  lie  had  opened 
the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  *»the 
altar  ""the  souls  of  them  tJiat  were 
sIhIh  'for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 

SLev.  2d.  22. q  Chap.  8. 3 ;  9.  18 ;  14. 18. 
liap.  20.  4. «Ohap.  1.  ». 

— Grotius  says,  "  By  the  term  death, 
liero,  Hccording  to  a  Hebraiam,  we  are 
to  understand  pestilence.  For  so  death 
is  taken  in  Jor.  ix,  21  and  xviii,  21. 
So,  in  the  Sou  of  Sirach  we  read, 
(xxxix,  29,)  '  pestilence  and  death,' 
where  dcjith  undoubtedly  signifies  pes- 
tilence. The  Syriac,  also,  as  well  hero 
as  on  Luke,  renders  the  (ireek  word 
for  pestilence  by  the  Hebrew  death; 
and  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  the 
Ohaldaic  and  Latin,  translate  the  He- 
brew for  pestilence  by  death.''  In 
Ezekiel  xiv,  21,  God  says,  "  I  send  my 
four  sore  judgments  upon  Jerusalem 
— the  sword,  and  the  famine,  and  the 
noisome  beast,  and  the  pestilence" 

In  conclusion,  upon  the  four  crea- 
tional  symbols  we  may  note,  that  while 
there  is  nothing  chronological,  yet  the 
last  three  are  the  ordinary  sequents  of 
the  first ;  that  is,  from  conquest  result 
carnage,  scarcity,  and  the  fourfold  de- 
structions above  mentioned. 

Three  Spiritual  Seals,  0-vlli,  6. 

Fifth  seal —  Cry  from  souls  under  iJie 
aZtor=PERSECUT10N,  9-11. 

The  four  crcatioual  seals  are  past. 
"We  have  henceforward  no  Gome  of  the 
beasts,  no  symbolic  horses,  no  further 
secular  and  earthly  troubles.  We  now 
riseinto  a  more  spiritual  region.  And 
the  vision  represents  its  mc^nin^  less 
by  symbol  and  more  by  definite  picture. 
The  martyrs,  the  dissolution  of  the 
probationary  system,  and  the  passage 
t<)  the  next  series  of  revelation,  are  re- 
vealed by  the  remaining  three  seals. 

9.  Under  the  altar — The  altar  of 
the  tornplo  in  xi,  1 ,  namely,  of  the  scenic 
earthly  Jorusulem.  Note  iv,  11.  It 
is  not  the  altar  of  incense,  but  the  grand 
altar  of  sacrifice.  The  law  was,  The 
v/hole  blood  of  the  bullock  shall  be 
poured  at  the  bottom  oi  thealtiar  of 
Ournt-uIIcrii.gf   which   is  \>ctoTQ   Wife 


'the  testimony  which  they  held: 
10  And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  ■  How  long,  O  Lord, 
*holy  and  true,  "dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them   that    dwell    on    the   earth? 

t2  Tim.  1. 8 ;  chap.  12.17 : 1«.  10. n Zech.  1.  IS. 

oChap.  3. 7. M?Chap.  11. 18;  19. 2. 

tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  liov. 
iv,  7.  And  as  the  blood  is  the  animal 
soul  or  life,  so  symbolically  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  been  sacrificed  for 
their  faith  are  represented  as  lying  be- 
low the  altar,  and  crying  to  God  for 
retribution.  Not  that  the  blood  sym- 
bolizes souls,  but  the  souls  themselves 
are  seen,  shadowy  forms,  by  the  seer's 
spiritual  eye.  Hengstenberg  maintains 
tliat  souls  here  means,  not  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  of  the  martyrs,  but  their 
blood,  which  cries  for  vengeance,  po- 
etically, like  the  blood  of  AbeL  But 
how  could  blood  speak  of  avenging 
our  hlood  ?  Hengstenberg's  evasion, 
that  it  is  the  slain  who  thus  speak,  is 
inadmissible.  Where  were  the  slain, 
as  seen  by  John,  crying,  if  they  were 
not  the  souls?  Alford  and  Elliott 
both  interpret  this  of  really  disembod- 
ied souls  whose  condition  symbolizes 
the  repression  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
under  power  of  antichrist.  And  yet, 
in  Rev.  xx,  4,  where  these  same  souls 
reappear  to  reign,  as  symbol  of  the 
triumph  of  Christ  over  antichrist,  these 
interpreters  maintain  tlio  souls  of  the 
beheaded  martyrs  to  be  their  bodies  I 
10.  How  long  —  Of  course  there 
was.no  literal  utterance  by  martyred 
souls  of  these  words.  It  is  a  dramat- 
ic form  of  expressing  the  profound 
thought  that  murdered  innocence  has 
a  claim  on  tlie  divine  justice  for  timely 
retribution.  The  words  are  an  in- 
spired assurance  tliat  Jehovali  holds 
himself  bound  to  bo  not  only  holy  and 
true,  but  retributively  jusL  And  this 
is  strikingly  recognised  by  Jesus  him- 
self in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge, 
and  his  closing  words,  so  wonderfully 
like  the  present  passage:  "  Sluvll  not 
God  avenge  his  own  elect,  which  cry 
day  and  night  unto  him  ?  1  tell  you  thnt 
I  ho  will  avenge  them  speedily.'*  Luke 
\xvm,l ^ ^^^iXivi'Nk w»  <4>\t  uotea.  Judge 
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li  And  'white  robes  were  given 
unto  every  one  of  them  ;  nnd  it  was 
said  unto  them,  )^that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until 
their  fellow  servants  also  and  tlieir 
brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as 
they  '(Tere^  shoulcl  be  t'ultilled. 

12  And  I  beheld  when  he  had 
open';d   the  sixth   seal,  "and,   lo, 

» Ch.  3. 4,5 ;  7. 9,14. y  Heb.  11. 40 ;  ch.  14. 13. 

z  Chap.  16.  la. a  Joel  2. 10. 31 ;  3. 15 :  Matt. 

-  An  appeal  for  either  temporal  retri- 
bution or  for  a  speedy  final  judgment 
throne.  Them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth — The  profane  world;  omitting 
all  mention  of  the  few  saintly  excep- 
tions. So  our  Lord :  "  Ye  shall  be 
hated  of  aU  nations  for  my  name's 
sake."  Matt,  xxiv,  9. 

11.  White  robes — ^Best  reading,  A 
white  robe  was  given  to  them  each. 
"  The  white  robe  in  this  book,"  says 
Alford,  "  is  the  vestment  of  acknowl- 
edged and  glorified  righteousness  in 
which  the  saints  reign  with  Christ. 
Compare  iii,  4 ;  xvii,  13."  Note  iii,  4. 
Neither  this  condition  of  the  saints  be- 
neath the  altar,  nor  this  now  first  given 
robe,  is  so  literal  that  we  may  suppose 
such  humiliation  and  re-dressing  to  be 
actually  undergone  by  glorified  saints. 
Both  the  humiliation  and  re-dressing 
are  symbol  in  action ;  the  robes  being 
really  not  bestowed  until  tlie  disem- 
bodied saint  first  enters  paradise.  It 
was  said  unto  them — By  divine  au- 
thority, but  by  unknown  speakers. 
Note  on  i,  10.  Should  rest — Should 
wait  in  repose  and  full  assurauce  of  ulti- 
mate justice.  For  a  little  season — As 
reckoned  by  God's  chronology.  Note 
2  Pet  iii,  10.  Fellow  servants— The 
entire  body  ot  the  elect  Brethren . . . 
kiUed — The  glorious  army  of  martyrs. 
Be  fulfilled  —  Rather,  should  fulfil^ 
that  is,  tlieir  career;  and  all. gather  in 
at  the  final  glorious  resurrection. 

Sixth  stcd  —  Fiiud  earMy  dissolu- 
tion AND  DOOM,  12-17. 

12.  And — ''The  interpretation  of 
the  sixth  seal,"  says  Alford  truly,  "  is 
a  crucial  point  in  apocalyptic  exegesis. 
We  may  uuliesitatingly  set  down  all 
ii  lerpretatious  as  wrong  which  view 
ttb  the  fulfilment  of  this  passage  any 


there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  and 
•the  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair,  and  the  moon  became 
as  blood :  13  ''And  the  stars  of 
heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as 
a  fig  tree  casteth  her  •  untimely  figs, 
wliea  she  is  siiaken  of  a  mighty 
wind;  14  *And  the  heaven  de- 
parted as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 

M.  29;  Acts  2.  an. ft  Chap.  8.  10;  9.  w  — -3  Or, 

greenfigH. c  Fsa.  102.  28;  Isa.  34. 4;  Lleb.  1.18. 

period  except  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 
The  parallel  passages  are  Matt  xxiv, 
29-35,  and xxv,  3 1-46.  Hen gsten berg's 
objection,  that  tlie  resurrection  and 
other  things  are  omitted,  is  equally  true 
of  both  these  passages.  No  one  pic- 
ture in  Scripture  of  the  final  day  is 
complete.  The  completion  must  be 
attained  by  a  blending  of  cognate  pas- 
sages. A  great  earthqusJce — The 
Grreek  word  for  earthquake  docs  not 
limit  the  quake  to  the  earth,  but  im- 
plies a  concussion  which,  as  here,  may 
include  heaven  as  well  as  earth.  Sun 
...moon  —  On  their  obscuration  by 
the  atmospheric  commotions  of  the  day 
of  dissolution,  see  our  note  on  Matt. 
xxiv,  29.  Black  as  sackcloth — The 
dlidum^  on  which  see  note.  Acts  x  viii,  3. 

13.  Stars  of  heaven  fell — On  the 
optical  falling  of  the  stars  by  the  com- 
motions of  the  earth  and  heaven  see 
our  note  on  "  the  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven."  Matt,  xxiv,  29.  Untimely 
figs — Winter  figs,  which  usually  drop 
olf  in  spring.  Shaken  of  a  mighty 
wind — A  vivid  figure  of  the  rush  of 
divine  power  sweeping  the  earth  in  the 
day  of  doom. 

14.  Heaven  departed  as  a  scroll 
— Compare  our  notes  on  the  pfkssing 
"  away  with  a  great  noise,"  of  2  F  3ter 
iii,  10;  and  also  on  "the  earth  nrd 
the  heaven  tted  away,"  of  Rev.  xx,  1  . 
These  parallels  prove  the  identity  <1 
this  dissolution  with  that  of  those  two 
passages,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Matt. 
xxiv,  29.  This  identity  of  the  three  is 
conclusive  against  a  pre-millennial  ad- 
vent. A  scroll — A  sheet  of  parchment, 
papyrus,  or  paper,  loosely  crumpled  and 
vanishing  away.  To  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,   in   this  scene   of   racldwsj. 
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togetlier;  and  every  mountain  and 
island  *•  were  moved  out  of  their 
])laces.  15  And  tlie  kings  of  the 
Cfirtli,  and  tlie  great  men,  and  the 
rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains, 
an<l  the  mighty  men,  and  every 
bond  man,  and  every  free  man, "hid 
ibemselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ;     16  ^  And 

d  Jer.  3.  33;  4.  24:  chap.  16.  20. «  Josh.  10. 

16«  17 :  Judges 6. 2 ;  Isa.  2.19. — /Hos.  10. 8;  Lake 

of  clouds  and  firmament  will  seem  to 
crumple  and  rush  away.  Mountain 
..  .island.  ..moved — ^As  seen  from 
a  bird's-eye  view,  the  prominent  geo- 
graphical points  will  appear  to  change 
their  places. 

15.  Beginning  with  kings,  and 
courtiers,  and  millionairies,  and  de- 
scending through  all  ranks,  even  to 
the  slaves,  our  seer  pictures  the  ter- 
ror of  all  the  profane  race.  His 
crown  cannot  save  the  king  or  em- 
peror ;  the  profane  great  men,  wheth- 
er railway  kings,  or  statesmen,  or 
philosophers,  or  literati,  alike  tremble. 
Rich  men — Whether  profane  mer- 
chant princes,  or  bank  presidents,  or 
stock  gamblers,  are  unable  to  buy  sal- 
vation at  any  price.  Chief  captains 
— Profane  military  conquerors,  great 
generals,  heroic  admirals  and  commo- 
dores, are  all  alike  cowards  before  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb.  Hid  them- 
selves— In  the  yawning  denS  and  un- 
der the  projecting  rocks  produced  by 
the  convulsions,  they  vainly  seek  pro- 
tection from  Him  who  convulses. 

1 6.  Fall  on  us — Begging  the  boon 
of  death  to  escape  a  doom  worse  tlian 
death.  Says  Stuart :  "  In  like  man- 
ner Pliny  represents  some  fugitives 
from  the  fiery  shower  of  Vesuvius  as 
praying  for  death  that  they  might  es- 
cape the  igneous  deluge  of  the  moun- 
tain: Erant  qui  metu  mortis  mortem 
precavcntu  r — some^  through  fear  of  deaths 
begrjed  for  dtath:'  (Kpis.  vi,  20.)  The 
wish  expressed  in  the  text  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  very  common  cases  of  suicide  in 
prisons,  when  persons  are  under  sen- 
tence of  d(!atii,  or  expect  it  with  qqt- 
tainty.     They  tlius  escape  a  more  hor- 

rJble  death,  and,  in  their  apprelieuavow, 


said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
Fall  on  us, and  hide  us  from  the  face 
of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb: 
17  f^For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath 
is  come;  ''and  who  shall  be  able  to 
stand?  ♦ 

A       CHAPTER  Vn. 
ND  after  these  things  I  saw 

23.  30;  chap.  9.  6. 9 Isa.  13.  6,  Ac;  Zeph.  L 

14,  Ac. ;  chap.  Id..  14. ^APsa.  ?&  7. 

a  more  disgraceful  one,  by  an  exi^. 
which  is  less  appalling.  Note  on  ix,  6.. 
Sitteth  on  the  throne — Not  the  apoc — 
alyptlc  symbol  throne  of  iv,  1,  but  tlu 
judgment  throne  of  xx,  11. 
of  the  Ijamb — ^The  wrath  of  him  oi 
the  throne  is  tlie  wrath  of  rectoral  jua 
tice ;  the  wrath  of  the  LattLb  is  th 
still  more  terrible  wrath  of  abuser 
grace  and  mercy.  No  vengeance  & 
awful  as  divine  love  transformed 
divine  wrath. 

17.  The  great  day  of  his  wrath 

Can  be  no  other  tlian  God's  day  o/ 
judgment  doom.    Who— Of  the  trem- 
bling proftme  world.    To  stand — To 
meet  the  decision  of  the  judge,  witb- 
out  faUiug  into  the  pit  of  the  second 
death. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Counter  picture  of  celestial  re- 
ward of  Saints,  1-17. 

a.  Winds  are  silenced^  while  Old  Testa- 
ment SAINTS  aresealedy  144,000, 1-8. 

1.  And — The  six  seals  of  chap,  vi 
g^ve  the  shady  side  of  human  history 
and  destiny;  this  chapter  giTes  tlio 
sunny  side.  .  During  that  darksome 
history  there  was  a  Church,  some- 
times strugghng  and  somstimea  tri- 
umphant, in  the  world.  A  ud  now,  to 
relieve  the  scene  and  to  exhilarate 
the  Christian  heart,  a  picture  of  that 
Church  is  contrastively  spread  before 
us  in  its  glory.  It  follows,  that  the 
complete  history  of  the  world  is  not 
profane  and  inglorious,  nor  a  defeat 
of  Christ's  atonement  and  headship 
of  the  race.  "He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satis- 
fied." 
\    "tVi*^  \tw%<^V  <^1  tlie  seals  bids  the  an* 
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four  angels  standing  on  the  four 
corners  of  tlie  earth,  •iiolding 
the  four  winds  of  the  earth, ''that 
the  wind  should  not  blow  on  the 
earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any 
tree",  ft  And  I  saw  another  angel 
ascending  from  tlie  east,  haying 
the  *=seal  of  the  living  God :  and  lie 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four 

a  Din. 7.2. &  Chap. 9.4. c John 6. 27: 2 Cor. 

L  22.-  El  h.  1. 13 ;  2  Tim.  2. 19. d  Chap.6. 6;  9. 4. 

gels  of  the  winds  to  hush  every  breeze 
while  he  stamps  the  servants  of  God, 
1-3.  One  Imndred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand are  sealed  from  among  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  4-8.  Then  the  great 
innumerable  body  redeemed  from 
among  all  nations  are  seen  standing 
before  the  theophanic  throne,  (amid  a 
choir  of  angels  circling  around  them,) 
and  their  paradisaic  state  is  explained 
by  one  of  the  elders,  9-17. 

It  is  a  great  question  among  com- 
mentators, who  are  the  144,000?  and 
who  the  great  multitude  of  verse  9  ? 
By  our  mode  of  interpretation,  the  re- 
ply seems  clear  and  simple.  They  are, 
as  may  be  fully  shown  in  our  notes, 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Test- 
ament Church;  and  their  redemption 
is  here  pictorially  presented  in  con- 
trast to  the  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
fane world,  as  presented  in  the  six 
seals  of  the  last  chapter. 

After  these  things — This  contrast- 
ed half  does  not  belong  to  the  seal 
series,  but  is  a  contrastive  counter- 
part. Four  angels — The  creational 
number,  indicating  that  they  are  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  system.  In  religious 
allegory  they  are  nature-angels;  in 
scijenco  they  are  the  laws  of  nature ; 
in  t.uth  they  are  the  goings  forth  of 
the  divine  power  in  its  established  and 
regv»lar  methods.  Four  comers — 
Phraseology  based  upon  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.  Not  blow — A  divine 
quietude  of  the  elements  over  earth, 
and  sea,  and  tree,  must  await  the 
sacred  seaUug.  process.  All  nature 
yields  before  the  dispensations  of 
heavenly  grace. 

2.  Another  angel — Not,  as  Heng- 
8teLl)crg,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
person,  but  the  impersonation  of  hia 


angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  3  Say- 
ing, ''Hurt  not  the  earth,  nei- 
ther the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we 
have  •sealed  the  servants  of  our 
God  ^in  their  foreheads.  4  <^And 
I  heard  the  number  of  them  which 
were  sealed :  and  there  were  sealed 
•»  a  hundred  and  forty  and  tour  thou- 

eEzek.  9.4;  chapter  14.  1. — -/Chapter  22.  4. 
a  Chapter  9. 16. h  Chapter  14. 1. 

redeeming  and  authenticating  power. 
Ascending  from  the  east — Literal 
Greek,  from  Vie  rising  of  the  sun.  This 
quarter  is  designated  as  the  source  of 
redeeming  light  and  glory.  Notes  on 
chap,  xvi  and  Luke  i,  78.  So  Mai.  iii,  20: 
"  To  you  that  fear  my  name,  the  sun 
of  righteousness  shall  arise  with  heal- 
ing [salvation]  in  liis  wings."  As- 
cending— As  if  coming  from  a  foun- 
tain of  divine  splendour  at  or  beneath 
the  horizon.  Seal — The  purpose  of 
a  seal  is  first  to  secure  a  thing,  as  the 
closure  of  the  door  of  Clirist's  sepul- 
chre; and  second,  to  authenticate  a 
thing  as  truly  belonging  to  the  sealer. 
So,  a  seal  is  affixed  to  a  signature  to 
indicate  that  it  is  the  signer's  own  sig- 
nature, deUberately  made.  The  justi- 
fied soul  is  sealed  at  his  justification ; 
his  name  being  written  then  in  the 
book  of  life,  and  tlie  adoption  into 
the  sonship  of  God  being  bestowed. 
This  seal  may  be  forfeited  by  apos- 
tasy, as  said  in  Epli.  iv,  30,  where  see 
note. 

4.  And  I  heard  the  number — 
Omitting  tlie  element  of  timej  the  pres- 
ent verse  assumes  the  sealing  as  all 
done  and  the  number  reported.  Tiie 
whole  number,  not  including  the  great 
multitude  of  verse  9 ;  but  the  numbe! 
of  the  sealed  of  all  the  tribes  of. . . 
Israel  is  alone  given.  A  hundred 
and  forty  and  four  thousand — A  deci- 
sive instance  of  an  exact  for  an  inexact 
number,  and  decisive  proof  that  there 
are  symbol-numbers  as  well  as  symbol- 
objects.  The  basis  is  the  symbol  tri- 
bal-number, twelve;  it  is  squared 
and  •  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the 
number  of  universality,  ten.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  churchly  number.,  ralaed 
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Band  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  5  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judali  ttJ^r^  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 

6  Of  the  tribe  of  Ascr  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe 
of  Neplithalim  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 

7  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  sealed 

i  Romans  11.  25. 

magnitude,  with  the  decimal  symboliz- 
ing the  inclusion  of  an  immense  whole. 
See  notes  on  ix,  16;  xi,  13;  xx,  4. 

5-8.  Of. . .  tribe — Wordsworth  gives 
a  table  of  the  six  catalogues  of  the 
twelvetribes  in  scripture.  1.  The  births 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Gen.  xxix, 
32;  XXX,  1-24;  xxxv,  16-20.  2.  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix,  1-29. 
3.  The  list  of  Exodus  i.  4.  The  order 
of  the  twelve  standards  at  the  taber- 
nacle, Num.  ii.  6.  Order  of  tribal  in- 
heritance ;  and  6.  The  present  list  in 
tlie  order  of  sealing. 

Hero,  I.  Judah,  as  the  tribe  of  the 
Messiah,  stands  hrst,  in  place  of  Reu- 
ben, tirst  in  all  otiier  lists,  as  being 
the  firstborn.  2.  For  ethical  reasons, 
the  idolatrous  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Dan  are  excluded.  Their  place  is 
filled  by  Levi  and  Joseph ;  Levi  hav- 
ing been,  as  the  uniniieriting  priestly 
tribe,  omitted  from  the  distribution 
of  tribal  territory,  and  Joseph  having 
been  omitted  as  being  represented  by 
his  two  sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
3.  The  order  of  birth  and  the  division 
of  names  according  to  the  concubine 
H  id  legitimate  mothers,  is  disregarded. 
These  changes  arise  from  the  new 
view  introduced  by  the  gospel. 

b.  The  nmnber  of  New  Testament 
SAINTS  too  grtat  to  be  numbei'ed;  with 
sorujj  9,  10. 

9.  A  great  multitude — The  ques- 
tion is  debated,  what  do  the  above 
twelve  tribes  and  this  great  multi- 
tude symbolize?  Diistcrdic'civ  makes 
tJjeyorme?"  signify  the  natural  Israol; 
A I  ford,  the  saints  alive  at  C\vrv*t'a 
coming;    ilcjigstenberg   aud  WovC^a- 
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twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  8  Of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  scaled 
twelve  thousand.  9  After  this  I 
beheld,  and,  lo,  'a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  ^of 

all    nations,    and    kindreds,    and 

t L 

ib  Chapter  5. 9. 

worth  identify  both  tribes  and  multi* 
tude  as  being,  in  fact,  one  body,  and 
that  the  one  Christian  Church.  Our 
view,  as  above  stated,  is,  that  they 
are  the  one  universal  Churcli,  yet 
viewed  under  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  aspects.  It  is  thus  tlie 
twenty-four  elders  are  representatives 
of  the  two-fold  one  Church,  and  tliese 
tribes  and  multitude  are  the  cou* 
stituency  in  mass  of  those  twenty- 
four  representatives.  St.  John  thus 
is  loyal  to  the  old  Church,  from  whom 
Christ  sprang,  yet  expands  the  scope 
so  as  to  take  in  the  Church  universal. 
And  in  this  great  multitude  wo  are 
inclined  to  include,  not  only  tlie  re- 
deemed since  Christ,  but  all  the  re- 
deemed before  Christ  without  tlie  pale 
of  circumcision,  even  the  patriarchal 
Church  before  Abraham,  who  was, 
in  fact,  a  Gentile  until  he  was  circum- 
cised. We  find  in  the  Now  Jerusalem 
a  parallel  to  the  twenty-four  eldera 
in  the  twelve  apostolic  names  on  ita 
foundations,  and  its  twelve,  tribal 
gates,  xxi,  12,  14,  where  see  ncted. 
No  man  could  number — The  twelve 
tribes  could  be  definitely,  though 
symbolically,  numbered;  but  the  luii* 
versal  Church  is  innumerable.  Beu- 
gel  finely  remarks,  "  The  sealed  were 
a  great  number,  and  the  number  of 
angels  in  v,  11  was  greater,  and  of 
the  horsemen  in  ii,  16,  whore  tliere 
are  hundreds  of  millions ;  still,  these 
companies  were  capable  of  being  num- 
bered; but  the  one  before  us  could 
neither  John  nor  any  one  number." 
The  idea  that  few  are  saved  ia  probablf 
Vc>\^  ol  ^^:^'e^  ^x^eavit.  aj^ge  of  the  world, 
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pe«»ple,  and  tongues,  stood  before 
the  throne,  an<i  before  the  Laoib, 
*ch)thed  with  white  rol)es,  and 
palms  in  tlieir  hands;  10  And 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
■Salvation  to  our  God  "which  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Jianib.      li   "And  all  the  angels 

I  Chapter  A.  5«18 ;  4. 4 ;  6. 11 ;  ▼erse  14. m  Psa- 

t.  8;  Im.  43.  )l;  Jer.  3.  23;  Uosea  13.  4;  chapter 

but  not  of  the  millennial  ages,  or  of  the 
whole  tiual  number.  Note  on  xx,  4. 
Nations . . .  tongues  —  The  creatlon- 
al  four.  Before  the  throne  —  The 
Byuibolic  and  temporary  theophanic 
throne  of  tliis  apocalypse,  not  the 
eternal  throne  of  the  eternal  heavens. 
Yet  this  is  symbolic  of  that,  showing, 
in  momentary  exhibition,  the  eternal  re- 
lations of  things.  White  robes — Em- 
blems of  spotless  purity.  Note  on  iii,  4. 
Palms — Usually  held  here  as  emblems 
of  victory.  To  this  Hengstenberg  ob- 
jects as  a  pagan  symbolism,  palms  be- 
ing the  prize  of  victors  in  palestric 
games.  Ho  maintains  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  palms  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  (Leviticus  xxiii,  40,)  which 
were  a  token  of  harvest  joy  at  the  au- 
tumn ingathering.  The  yearly  la- 
bour, at  tliis  feast,  was  done,'  the 
fruit  was  stored,  and  the  ease  and  en- 
joyment of  winter  commenced.  This 
feast  also  commemorated  the  taking 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land,  after 
the  journey  through  the  wilderness. 
Bengstenberg's  finding  ti.e  allusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  festal  palms  is 
right,  and  there  is  a  double  reference 
to  the  joy  of  the  arrival  in  Canaan 
and  to  the  j'carly  harvest.  But  this 
festal  joy  was  also  a  joy  of  victory ; 
victory  over  the  foes  and  obstacles  of 
the  wilderness  sojourn,  and  over  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  agriculture. 
And  so  these  palms  betokened  victory 
in  the  pilgrimage  and  battle  of  life. 
The  Israelito  use  of  festal  palms  was 
earlier  tlian  the  pagan,  and  was  doubt- 
less appropriated  by  the  latter  from 
the  Hebrews.  The  palm  may  still, 
therefore,  be  held  in  our  Christian 
bymnology  as  symbol  of  heavenly  tri- 
umph over  foes. 


stood  round  about  the  throne, 
and  cibout  the  elders  and  the  four 
beasts,  and  fell  before  the  throne 
on  their  faces,  and  worsliipped  God, 
12  P  Saying,  Amen :  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks- 
giving, and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God   for 

19. 1. nChapter  5. 13. o  Chapter  4.  6;  l»sa. 

103.  aO,  21 ;  148.  1. 2. p  Chap.  5. 13, 14. 

I  asked  them  whence  their  victory  came; 

They,  with  united  breath. 
Ascribed  their  conquest  tii  tlie  Lamb, 

Their  triumph  to  hi»  death. —  WaUs. 

10.  Cried — Greek  present  tense,  they 
cry;  it  is  a  const:int  ciiant  they  raise. 
Ijoud  voice — i  Pealing  through  tlie 
air  all  over  the  uncovered  temple  en- 
closure. Salvation  be  ascribed  to  our 
God — As  its  primal  source  and  author 
And  unto  the  Lamb— As  its  instru- 
mental cause,  by  his  sacrifice  as  sym- 
bohclamb. 

c.  Surrounding  circle  of  Angels; 
with  song^  11,  12. 

11.  Alltheangels— Ofv,ll.  Stood 
—  Literally,  Greek  pluperfect,  ?iad 
stood ;  had  been  standing  all  tlie  time 
4irhile  the  seer  was  contemplating  the 
great  multitude,  so  that  as  he  awakes 
from  that  reverie  this  angel  throng 
break  on  his  view  as  a  sort  of  subhme 
surprisa  The  theophanic  court  is  tilled 
with  the  multitude,  and  then  in  larger 
circle  the  angel  band  surrounds  the 
whole.  It  must  have  been  with  a  very 
keen,  intuitive  eye  that  our  seer  could 
recognise  the  eiifoldings  of  so  many 
visions.  On  their  faces — It  was  no 
decorous  bow,  no  solemn  kneel,  but  a 
total  prostration,  with  their  foreheadH 
touching  the  celestial  ground. 

12.  Amen — ^Tlieir  profound  assent 
to  the  loud  voice  of  the  great  mul- 
titude. Blessing — ^We  have  here  tlie 
seven  ascriptions ;  the  tirst  three  head- 
ed by  blessing,  the  remaining  four  by 
thanksgiving.  The  former  refer  more 
to  the  mond  attributes  of  God — his 
glory  and  his  wisdom ;  the  latter  to 
his  pliysical  attributes,  his  n/17,  pre- 
cunisnesa  or  infinite  worth;  his  power 
in  manifestation,  his  intrinsic  strength. 
Be  unto  o\xx  Qio^  — ^o^'s^  \i^  ^^^ 
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ever  and  ever.  Amen.  13  And 
one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying 
unto  me,  What  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  <i white  robes?  nnd 
whence  came   they?     14   And   I 

g  Verae9. r  Chap.  6.  9;  17. 6. glsa.  J.  18; 

ascription  and  in  their  intrinsic  re- 
aHty. 

d.  Elder's  eocplanation,  and  glorious 
picture  of  their  heavenly  state,  13-17. 
13.  One  of  the  elders — It  was  fit- 
ting that  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Church  should  unfold  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Church  triumphant.  Nor 
must  we  puEzle  ourselves  to  know  how 
one  of  the  circle  of  elders,  enveloped 
in  the  crowd  of  the  great  multitude, 
and  that  girt  round  with  the  circle  of 
countless  angels,  could  address  an  out- 
sider, as  John,  who  stands  surveying 
the  whole  assemblage.  Allow  the  free- 
dom of  a  celestial  vision.  The  inner  cir- 
cles within  the  outer  circles  can  trans- 
parently be  seen  with  the  supernatural 
eye,  for  the  outer  circles  are  transpa- 
rent, though  visible  to  its  glance.  And 
in  the  spirit-land  distance  is  no  obsta- 
cle to  utterance  and  hearing.  Celes- 
tials (and  John  was  now  a  pro  tern, 
celestial)  can  converse  without  voic^ 
by  pure  impartation  of  thought.  See 
our  note  on  2  Cor.  xii,  4.  iLnswered 
— He  answered  the  unuttered  ques- 
tionings expressed  in  John's  eyes.  So 
in  Acts  iii,  12,  Peter  answered  the 
"wondering"  of  the  crowd  in  Solo- 
mon's porch.  What — The  angel  aji- 
swers  by  first  stating  John's  mental 
question.  The  Greek  is  more  elegant 
than  our  English.  TJiese^  tJie  arrayed 
in  robes  white,  who  are  they^  and  wh&nce 
came  theyf  "  In  this,"  says  Bede,  "  he 
interrogates  that  he  may  teach."  Oft- 
en the  most  skilful  interrogator  is  the 
wisest  teacher.  Wetsteiu  remarks 
that  these  questions  occur  in  both  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  as  the  ordinary  queries 
put  by  ancient  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Such  was  the  early  habit  in  America, 
as  foreign  travellers  often  tauntingly 
reported.  Yet  one  English  traveller 
justly  remarked,  that  such  questions 
had  a  different  sound  in  our  Western 
wilds  from  similar  onoa  in  the  streets 
ol  LondoiL 
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said  unto  him,  Sir,  tliou  knowest. 
And  he  said  t<5  me,  '^  These  are  th«  y 
which  came  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion, and  have  •  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 

Heb.  9. 14;  1  John  1.  7;  chap.  1. 5 ;  Zech. 3. 3- a. 

14.  Sir — The  Greek  is  the  original 
of  our  sir,  and  in  modern  Greek  is  used 
for  that  word.    But  Bengel,  Hengs ten- 
berg,  and  Alford  consider  it  here  as  a 
more  reverent  my  Lord,  approacliing 
nigh  to  the  attempt  at  worship  in  u  fu- 
ture passage  or  two.    Thou  knowest 
— The  Greek  thou,  here  expressly  in- 
serted, implies  emphasis  upon  it    The 
knowledge  to  answer  those  questions 
is  in  thee,  not  in  me.    And  the  words 
imply  a  request  for  answer  which  the 
seer  was  too  modest  to  make.    Out  of 
great  tribulation — The  epithet  great 
is  emphatic,  by  being  placed  with  its 
article  after  the  noun,  which  our  Eng- 
lish idiom  does  not  permit.    Yet  it  is 
done  with  proper  names,  as  Alexander 
the  Great;  and  similarly  this  is  trib- 
ulation the  great.    But  what  tnbo- 
lation  is  here  meant?    Some  say  the 
"  great  tribulaiion  "  of  Matt  xxiv,  21, 
just  preceding  the  judgment-day.    But 
plainly,  this  company  robed  in  white 
is  that  of  verse  9,  which  embraces  aU 
the  redeemed.    The  great  tribulation 
is,  therefore,  the  battle  of  probationary 
life  under  pressure  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.    Those  tine  lines 
of  Wesley,  therefore, 

Who  are  these  arrayed  in  white, 
Brighter  than  the  noonday  San, 

Foremtnit  of  the  sons  of  1  ight, 
Ntartai  the  eternal  throne? 

so  far  as  they  represent  these  as  mar- 
tyrs or  spedcU  sufferers  for  Christ  seem 
to  be  a  mistake.  All  Chiistians  are 
these  martyrs.  Washed  their  robes 
— Purified  their  characters.  Tliis  .9 
a  very  vivid  image  of  sanctification 
through  the  atonement  It  illustrates 
how  deep  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment maintained  in  the  apocal3rpse. 
But  we  must  look  through  the  intense 
imagery  at  the  literal  fact,  and  not  al- 
low our  imagination  to  bo  lost  in  tlie 
imagery.  There  is  no  literal  robe,  no 
literal  washing  the  robe  in  blood. 
\^\l\)X  \&  Um^Vs^  that  Christ  died  for 
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of  the  Lamb.  15  Therefore  are 
they  before  the  throne  of  God, and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  tem- 
ple: and  he  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  *  dwell  among  them. 
16  "They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more;  *  neither 

nsalah  4. S.  6;  chnp.  21. 8. uIul.  49. 10. 

t  PBa.  121, 6;  chap.  21. 4. 

our  sins,  and  through  the  merit  of  his 
atonemeut  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed 
upon  us,  giving  us  power  to  resist 
temptation,  to  repress  our  disordered 
affections,  and  bring  all  into  obedience 
to  the  law  of  Christ  And  that  is  sanc- 
tification. 

15.  There£Dre— In  the  next  three 
verses  we  have  a  brief,  exquisite 
glimpse  of  a  heavenly  pastoral,  where 
the  redeemed  are  the  sheep  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  shepherd.  The  passage 
is  cognate  with  xxi  and  xxii,  describ- 
ing the  final  heaven  of  the  blessed.  It 
is,  indeed,  said  in  xxi  that  there  is  no 
templOi  as  is  here  mentioned ;  but  it  is 
said,  xxi,  22,  that  the  Lamb  is  the 
temple.  The  present  passage  might 
be  congenially  inserted  between  verses 
21  and  22  of  chap.  xxii.  With  regard 
to  the  symbolic  numbers  of  this  pas- 
sage Hengsteuberg  says :  "  The  deline- 
ation of  the  blessedness  is  completed  in 
a  threefold  three :  they  are  before  the 
throne,  they  serve,  they  are  tented; — 
they  hunger  not,  they  thirst  not,  they 
suffer  no  heat ; — the  Lamb  feeds  tliem, 
leads  them,  wipes  their  teara"  There- 
fore— Because  of  their  purification 
through  the  sacrificial  blood.  Before 
the  throne  of  God — And  not  driven 
from  his  presence  into  the  "  lake  of 
tire,"  XX,  15,  the  awful  reverse  of  the 
celestial  state.  Serve  him. .  .in  his 
temple — ^As  Stuart  well  explains,  they 
are  made  priests  uuto  God,  and  the  or- 
dhiary  phraseology  regarding  priests, 
they  serve  day  and  night  in  the  temple, 
is  applied  to  them.  Shall  dwell  among 
them — Literally,  Greek,  shall  spread 
tent  (or  tabernacle)  over  them.  P6r- 
hnp»  the  moaning  is,  shall  spread  liim- 
self  as  tent  over  them. 

Ifi.  They — We  may  render  literal- 
ly, They  will  hunger  never  more,  nor  thirst 


shall  the. sun  lio:ht  on  them,  nor 
any  heat.  1 7  For  the  Lamb  w  hicli 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  *'  shall 
feed  tliem,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters: 
*  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes. 

t/;  Psalm  23. 1 ;  86.  8:  John  10. 11, 14.- — x  !•». 
25.8;  chapter  21. 4. 

ever;  tw,  nor  ever  wiUfaU  upon  thefin  *he 
sun  or  heat-hlast 

17.  In  the  midst  of  the  throne— 
In  the  central  point  of  the  circle  com- 
preheuded  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  word  throne.  For  the  term 
seems  to  mean  not  the  seat  only,  but 
the  entire  royal  space.  Feed  them — 
Will  shepli^rd  them,  performing  all  the 
office  of  a  shepherd  to  guard,  protect, 
guide,  fold,  fodder,  and  water  them. 
Living  fountains  of  waters — Greek, 
fw^f  TT^yof  vddrwv,  lifers  fountains  of 
waters.  In  the  New  Jerusalem,  xxii,  1, 
there  flows  "  a  river  of  the  water  of  life 
. .  .proceeding  dit  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb."  But  in  the  rural  re- 
gions of  the  "  new  earth  "  are  many 
springs  of  the  water  of  life,  where  the 
Lamb  shall  shepherd  his  flock,  water- 
ing them  at  the  fountains  of  immortal- 
ity. All  tears — When  the  f  ountai n  of 
immortality  is  opened  the  fountain  of 
tears  is  closed.  For,  as  in  xxi,  4,'whcro 
this  promise  is  repeated,  with  deatli  all 
pain,  all  sorrow  disappear,  and  the  eye 
forever  forgets  to  weep.  And  he  who 
thus  forever  banishes  our  tears  is  no 
less  than  our  loving  Fatlier,  God. 

The  application  of  this  chapter  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  un- 
der Goustantine  in  the  Roman  empire, 
as  made  by  the  over-liistorical  inter- 
preters, as  Newton  and  Elliott,  seems 
scarce  to  need  a  refutation.  It  ap- 
pears inapplicable,  both  in  position  and 
in  natwre.  In  positton,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  train  of  the  narrative 
to  bring  us  to  the  event  The  four 
first  seals  are  plainly  correlative,  and, 
though  following  in  time-order,  are  not 
chronological.  Equally  unchronolog- 
ical  is  the  martyr-cry  of  the  fifth  seal, 
or  the  mundane  dissolution  of  the 
sixth.    \f ^  \ivj.\ ^  \^o\itv^'^<i  \a  ^nxv^  >a.% 
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the  seventh  seal,  there  was  ''si- 


a  Chapter  &  L. 


ND    "when    he    had    opened   lencc  in   heaven  about  the  space 

6  Job  4. 16;  Ilab.  2.  20 ;  Zech.  2.  13. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Seventh  seal  issues  no  revelation, 
but  inaugurates  the  seven  trum* 
pets,  1-6. 

1.  And — The  cyde  of  the  six  seals 
being  finished,  the  office  of  the  scr 
enth  seal  is  simply  to  inaugiinito  tlio 
next  seven-series — that  of  the  trum- 
pets. Just  so  it  is  the  office  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  to  issue  the  seven- 
series  of  the  vials,  with  all  the  events  of 
which  they  are  a  central  part  Again, 
as  the  purpose  of  the  opening  of  tlie 
seals  is  revelation^  so  the  sounding  of 
the  trumpets  is  proclamation.  That  iSi 
t?ie  cyde  of  world-destiny^  briefly-  dis- 
closed by  the  secUs^  is,  with  a  new 
round,  enlarged  and  proclaimed  by  iht 
trumpets.  And  thus  the  revving 
part  of  the  apocalypse  is  a  double 
cycle,  a  lesser  and  a  larger;  the  lesser 
is  given  in  chapters  vi  and  vii;  the 
larger,  commencing  here,  fills  the  rest 
of  the  book.  The  following  tabulation 
will  show  this  parallelism : — 


over  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  Nor 
in  nature,  for  it  is  a  heavenly,  not  an 
earthly,  scene.  It  is  in  the  spirit-world, 
l>eforo  the  divine  throne,  and  not  at 
the  court  of  Constantino.  Standing 
wheie  it  does,  if  it  be  made  to  figure 
any  earthly  event,  it  is  so  little  spe- 
cific that  it  might  just  as  well  figure 
any  otlier  period  of  religious  triumph 
as  the  age  of  Constantino ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Reformation,  or  Wesleyan 
and  Whitetieldian  revival.  As  a  coun- 
ter picture  to  the  dark  scenes  of  the 
six  seals  it  has  its  perfect  place  and 
nature.  Far  distant  in  time  as  its  lit- 
eral fulfilment  is,  it  is  ever  present  to 
the  eye  of  vivid  £aith.  Amid  the  gain- 
sayings  of  a  profane  world  and  the 
trials  of  our  earthly  life,  this  vision 
dawns  directly  before  the  eye  of  our 
soul,  with  its  consolations  and  its 
glory. 

Thy  saints  in  all  this  giOTious  war 
bliall  conquer,  though  they  die ; 

They  see  the  ti-iuoiiili  from  afar, 
By  faith  Vuy  bring  it  nigh  I 


Parajllel  Cycles. 


i 


SEALS. 


"  1.  "Wliite  horse  of  conquest  I  ^ 

2.  Red  liorse  of  carnage.        I  •^* 

3.  Black  horse  of  scarcity.    (  V^ 

4.  Pale  horse  of  pestilence.  J  ^ 


I 
I 

I 


00 


5.  Souls  under  altar-persecution.*. 

vi,  9-11. 


6.  Dissolution  and  judgment 

vi,  12-1'7. 


Sealing  of  saints  in  glory,  vii. 


I 


TRUlfPBTS. 

{Fiery-blobdy  hail. 
Fiery  mountain-bolt 
Wormwood. 
Dimness  of  luminaries.  ^ 

{Hiree  fvoe'trumpets,  namo^y : — ♦ 
Locustine  demons,  ix,  1-12. 
War-demons,  ix,  13-21. 
Antichrist,  xu,  1-xiii,  18. 

Three  overthrows  of  antichrist,  1  ^ 
Millennial    imprisonment    of  |  3' 

Satan, 
Post-millennial  destruction  of 

Satan, 
^  Dissolution  and  judgment 
New  Heavens,  New  Jerusalem. 


J. 

M 
Ctl 


These  two  columns  verify  each  other,  demonstrating  that  our  interpretation 
must  be  generically  correct     See  further  in  note  on  xii,  1. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  In  both  columns  here  Is  the  changing  point.   Thus  tar  tb» 
of  evil  are  triumphant    Now  oommenoe  Wi<&  t<i^m\^Vwi  «&.a  retribution. 
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of  half  Hn  liour.  3  <^And  I  saw 
the  seven  angels  which  stood  be- 
fore God ;  ^  and  to  them  were  given 

c  Matthew  18. 10:  Lake  1. 19. 

Silence  in  heaven — TJie  inaup^iira- 
tion  of  this  new  seven-series  opens  with 
eolemn  ceremony.  A  dread  silence, 
incense  offering,  fire  casting,  ominous 
soundings.  This  imposing  prelude  is 
based  upon  the  scenes  of  the  daily  sac- 
rifice offered  at  the  temple,  and  famil- 
iar to  every  Jerusalemite.  Morning 
and  evening  the  people  assembled  at 
the  temple,  incense  was  burned  on  the 
incense  altar,  and  then  a  lamb  was 
BHcriticed'on  the  groat  altar.  While 
the  incense  was  burning,  and  its  fra- 
grant smoke  ascending,  tliere  was 
profound  silence,  the  people  breath- 
ing their  voiceless  prayer  without 
Notes  on  Luke  i,  8-10.  Next,  when 
the  sacrifice  was  being  ofElred,  the 
trumpets  were  sounded,  attended 
Willi  Davidic  instruments  and  with 
voices.     See  2  Chron.  xxix,  25-28. 

Accordingly,  it  was  during  the  si- 
lence in  this  theophanic  or  symbol 
heaven  (note  iv,  11)  that  the  incense  of 
versesiJ  and  4  is  burning,  and  the  trum- 
peters of  verse  2  appear  at  their  stand, 
and  the  trumpets  are  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  silence  is  broken  by  the 
detonations  of  verse  5,  followed  by  the 
trumpets,  6,  7.  This  plainly  preludial 
cliaracter  of  1-6,  will,  perhaps,  clearly 
show  that  die  passage  belongs  to  tlie 
(so  to  speak)  machinery  of  the  pan- 
orama, and  not  to  the  predictive  part 
of  the  work.  To  make  it,  as  the  ul- 
tra-historical interpreters  do,  represent 
and  predict  historical  events,  mistiikes 
the  frame  for  the  picture.  Half  an 
hour — About  the  length  of  time  of 
the  incense  burning. 

2.  I  saw... seven  angela  which 
stood — Prom  tliis  phraseology,  Stuart 
identifies  them  with  "  the  seven  pres- 
ence-angels," or  amshaspends  of  the 
Persians.  He  quotes  tlie  words  of 
Raphael,  in  tlie  apocryphal  Book  of 
Tobit :  "  I  am . . .  one  of  the  seven  an- 
gels.. .  which  go  in  and  out  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One."  And  so, 
also,  he  quotes  the  seven  "  watchers  " 
of  tlie  Book  of  Enoch,  who  wait  and 

YOL.  v.— 25 


seven  trumpets.  «S  And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar, 
having  a  golden  censer;  and  there 


d  2  Chron.  29.25-2S. 


watch  for  the  divine  commands.  Al- 
ford  draws  the  strong  inference  that  the 
existence  of  these  angels  is  a  part  of 
the  additional  revelation  derived  by 
the  Jews  from  the  captivity.  See  our 
note  on  Matt.  1,  20.  Hengstenberg 
takes  a  different  view.  He  shows  tliat 
there  are,  indeed,  ranks  and  gradations 
of  angels:  "For  God's  creations  are 
no  democratic  chaos."  He  quotes  the 
seraphim  of  Isaiah  vi;  the  "angel- 
princes  "  of  Dan.  X,  13 ;  tlie  "  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  powers,"  of 
St  Paul;  also  1  Pet.  iii,  22,  and  Jude 
verse  8,  in  proof  of  these  ranks.  Yet 
this  particular  seven  he  believes  to 
be  only  occasional,  arising  from  the 
sevenfold  arrangements  of  the  book, 
and  this  seven  would  indeed  have 
been  ten,  had  there  been  ten  trumpets. 
Agreeing  with  Hengstenberg  in  this 
occasional  character  of  the  seven,  and 
in  the  existence  of  angel  ranks,  we 
doubt  whether  \,h\^ standing  implies  any 
permanent  rank  of  this  seven.  The 
seven  had  been  standing  before  John 
saw  them;  and  they  had  stood  be- 
fore the  throne  for  a  definite,  pur- 
pose ;  namely,  the  receiving  and  blow- 
ing the  trumpets.  They  stood  be- 
fore the  theophanic  throne  just  as  the 
another  angel,  verse  3,  stood  before 
the  altar,  both  to  perform  a  given  task. 
The  Greek  for  stooti  is  in  the  perfect 
tense,  wlio  liAivestood^  or  have  been  stand' 
ing.  Just  so  in  ver.  5,  took  is  perfect 
— fias  taken.  The  seer's  eye  watches 
and  tells  what  ?ias  been  dime,  as  soon 
as  it  is  done.  So,  "  I  saw  the  seven 
angels  who  have  been  for  some  tinife 
standing  "  to  receive  the  trumpets. 

3.  Another  angel — Who  serves  as 
priest  to  burn  the  incense.  Compare 
our  notes  of  Luke  i,  8-11.  We  sup- 
pose the  theophanic  throne,  with  its 
court  assemblage,  to  occupy  the. holy 
of  holies.  As  the  crowds  of  the  last 
chapter  have  disappeared,  the  golden 
altar  of  incense  is  seen  in  its  place 
in  the  front  apartment.  Censer... 
Incense — Sviq  vxQVvi  viu  M^xNi.^'t.vj^  ^ 
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was  given  unto  liim  much  incense, 
that  he  should  *oflfer  it  with  "the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  ^the 
goldeu  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne.  4  And  ^the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angePs  hand. 

1  Or,  a^d  \tto  the  vvayern. «  Chap.  6.8. — 

/Exod.  3ai ;  chap.  6. 9. o  Psa.  141. 2;  Luke  1.10. 


Should  o£fer  it  with  the  prayers 

— Literal  Greek,  should  give  it  to  the 
prayers.  The  prayers  are  ascend- 
ing, and  the  angel-priest  gives  the  in- 
cense as  accessory  to  the  prayers, 
to  imbue  them  with  its  acceptable 
fragrance  and  buoy  them  up  to  an  ap- 
proving God.  All  the  saints — Not 
of  the  martyrs  alone.  The  martyrs 
called  once  for  retribution  (vi,  9)  on 
their  persecutors ;  but  the  great  body 
of  saints  always,  with  the  martyrs 
often,  call  for  grace  and  mercy,  both 
on  themselves  and  on  the  world.  Al- 
tar..  .before. .  .throne — And,  there- 
fore, the  incense  and  prayers  coming 
direct  to  God. 

4.  Oame — Greek,  "-4nd  the  smoke  of 
the  incense  went  up  to  tJte  prayers  of  tfie 
saints^  orU  of  the  liand  of  the  angeV^ 
The  incense  went  up  to  the  ascending 
prayers  to  perfume  and  reinforce  them. 
Before  God — The  ascending  incense 
was  in  the  theophanic  presence. 

5.  The  censer  has  now  been  emp- 
tied of  its  incense.  The  angel  then 
fills  it  with  altar-fire,  and  llhigs  the 
fire  upon  the  earth,  and  terrible  de- 
tonations arise.  A  most  striking 
symbol.  But  we  do  not  agree  with 
llen^stonberg  and  Alford,  that  these 
vengeful  voices  and  the  judgments 
th.-it  follow  are  consequences  of  the 
pra>  ers  of  all  the  saints.  No.  Save 
lliu  martyrs'  cry  for  justice,  the  as- 
(•(»n«ling  pru)'er  of  the  universal 
Church  is  for  the  world's  conversion, 
rufonimliou,  sulvfition.  But  on  the 
contrary  there  is  the  terrible  fire — 
the  reverse  of  the  incense — the  ordi- 
nary {Scripture  symbol  of  divine  wrath. 
And  this  emblem  of  wrath,  fire,  will, 
as  will  soon  appear,  be  found  in  three 
If  not  in  nU  four  of  the  judgments  of 

the  (our  creaional  trumpets.    liiGa.Q\i\ieft.^^iva^^N^tY  point  of  creation  ho«« 


5  And  the  angel  took  tlie  censer, 
and  tilled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  cast  it  'into  the  edrth:  and 
''there  were  voices,  and  thumler- 
ings,  and  lightnings,  *  and  an  earth- 
quake. 6  And  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  trumpets  pre- 
pared themselves  to  sound. 

2  Or,  upon, h  Chap.  U.  18. i  S  Sam.  SI  i\ 

1  KiDK8l9. 11;  Acf4.au 

appears,  as  it  were,  a  coal  from  the 
angel's  censer.  Yet  this  fire  is  more 
deeply  the  symbol  of  divine  purity, 
indicating  on  the  one  side  its  purifying 
power  in  the  believer,  and  on  the  other 
side  its  condemnatory  aud  consuming 
power  upon  the  profane.  The  earth, 
in  its  now  fallen  state,  is,  as  it  were, 
impregnated  with  sin,  and  when  tlio 
fire  of  divine  purity  is  cast  upou 
it,  then,,  as  when  two  opposite  chem- 
ical elements  come  together,  a  terri- 
ble explosion  results.  The  incense 
of  saintly  prayer  goes  up  to  heaven ; 
the  fire  of  divine  wrath  is  cast  dowu 
upon  the  earth.  Voices  . . .  earth- 
quake— Tlie  creational  four  in  some- 
thing  of  climax.  These  are  but  moui- 
tions  of  judgments  soon  to  be  realized. 
6.  Prepared ...  to  sound — ^From 
the  nature  of  trumpets  and  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  blood  in  tho 
judgments  of  tho  first  four,  Hengsten- 
berg  concludes  that  the  whole  six  are 
a  "  war  '*  series,  entirely  "  war."  But 
tho  trumpets  of  2  Chron.  xxix,  25-28, 
were  not  war  trumpets,  but  ceremoni- 
al and  proclamation  trmnpets.  Tho 
sevenfold  trumpets  overthrowing 
Jericho,  typical  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  antichristic  capital,  Babylon,  was  a 
bloodless  overthrow.  Ajid  blood 
within  the  bodily  frame  is  "  the  life," 
but  without  it,  it  is  tho  symbol  of 
death,  death  by  any  method. 

IV.  The  Seven  Tkumpets,  7-xx,  10. 
Of  the  trumpets,  the  first  four  are 
mundane,  or  earthly;  each  of  the 
four  blasts  draws  down  a  judgment 
upon  some  creational  point,  as  earth, 
sea,  fountains  and  rivers ;  firmamental 
luminaries.  It  is  tlie  sins  of  men 
that  draw  down  these  bolts  of  wrath, 
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7  The  first  angel  soundod,  ^  and 
there  followed  hail  and  fire  min- 
gled with  blood,  a^d  they  were 
cast '  upon  the  earth :  and  the  third 
part  "'of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and 
all  green  grass  was  burnt  up. 

§  And  the  second  angel  sound- 
ed, "  and  as  i*  were  a  great  mount- 
ain burning  \vith  fire  was  cast  into 
the  sea:  "and  the  third  part  of  the 
sea  P  became  blood ;  9  ^  And  the 
third  part  of  the  creatures  which 


k.  Eaek.  88. 22. 1  Chap.  16.  2. m  Ina.  2. 13 ; 

Chan.  9. 4. »  Jer.  51 .  25 ;  Amos  7. 4. o  Chap. 

Itt.  8. p  Egeic  14. 19. 

tilo  to  our  peace.  "Cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake,"  (Gren.  iii,  17,) 
is  the  key-note.  This  sad  status  of 
humanity  has  existed  through  all  past 
ages;  but  it  is  here  represented  to 
form  a  base  from  which  the  history  of 
the  renovaUon  commences. 

The  first  four — the  earthly  trum- 
pets— are  each  brief  as  well  as  terrible ; 
the  spiritual,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  ex- 
pand into  wider  dimensions  and 
rise  to  more  spiritual  interests;  while 
the  seventh  trumpet  rolls  forth  its 
series  of  events,  through  all  the  future 
scenes  of  retribution  and  redemption 
to  the  judgment. 

Four  Creational  Trumpets,  7-12. 

THK  FiBST  Trumpet— The  scorchecl 
earth,?. 

7.  Hail .  . .  fire .  .  .  blood — Based 
upon  the  hail  plague,  Exod.  xix, 
18-34,  with  fearful  variations.  That 
was  "hail,  and  fire  mingled  with 
hail,"  "and  the  fire  ran  along  the 
grdaid  "  But  in  that,  the  "  hail "  was 
the  n  a'.n  destroyer,  in  this,  tlie  fire. 
Here  the  fall  of  "  hail "  indicates  de- 
sccct  from  Grod ;  the  fire  is  tlie  token 
of  Tfrrath,  the  blood  of  death.  The 
third  part  in  each  of  the  four  mun- 
dane  plagues,  being  the  trinitarian 
number,  indicates  ^  divine  limitation 
of  Vie  evU:  and  tlie  proportion  of  one 
third  indicates  that  mercy  spares 
more  than  wrath  destroys,  even  in 
tills  sin-filled  world. 

6IC0MD  Trumpet  — The  curse-struck 
sea,  8, 9. 

8,  9.   As  it  were  —  Not  really  a 


were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life,  died ; 
and  the  third  part  of  tlie  ships 
were  destroyed. 

10  And  the  third  angel  sound- 
ed, i^and  there  fell  a  great  star 
from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a 
lamp,  "and  it  fell  upon  the  third 
part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the 
fountains  of  waters;  11  *And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called 
Wormwood:  "and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  wormwood ; 


9  Chap.  16.  8.— 

9  Chap.  16.  4. tRnth  1.  20. 

Jer.  9. 15;  23.15. 


Isa.  14.  12;  chap.  9.  1.— ~ 
-uExod.  16.23; 


mountain,  but  a  burning  bolt,  moun- 
tain-shaped and  mountain-sized.  Fire 
again  indicates  that  it  is  a  bolt  of 
wrath;  its  size  is  necessary  to  its  do- 
ing such  damage  to  so  vast  a  domain 
as  the  sea.  The  third  part  symbol- 
izes a  divine  proportioning,  leaving  a 
major  part  in  beneficence.  To  the 
fisherman,  the  seaman,  the  merchant- 
man, the  beneficence  of  the  sea  is  thus 
much  despoiled ;  while  the  images  of 
blood  and  the  third  of  lost  ships,  ^ 
may  suggest  ideas  of  naval  slaughter. " 

Tbueld  Trumpet— The  -wormwood   . 
waters,  lO,  11. 

10.  Fell  a  great  star — As  the  star 
£all  of  ix,  1,  is  based  on  the  first  fall 
of  Satan,  so  this  fall  may  be  bjised  on 
the  apostasy  of  Adam  and  his  mco. 
Burning. .  .lamp,  or  rather  torch^  is 
emblem,  as  in  previous  trumpets,  of 
divine  wrath.  Rivers.,  .fountains 
— ^The  sources  of  draughts  to  quench 
thirst 

1 1.  Name . . .  wormwood — Worm- 
wood, (often  associated  witli  gaUy) 
seems  to  have  been  either  tlie  trouble 
produced  by  an  apostate,  or  an  em- 
blematic penalty  for  apostasy.  So,  in 
Deut.  xxix,  18,  the  apostate  from  Je- 
hovah is  a  "  root  that  beareth  gall  and 
wormwood,"  producing  on  Israel  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  apostasy.  In 
Jer.  xxiii,  15,  God  threatens  against 
apostate  prophets,  "I  will  feed  thera^ 
with  wormwood,  and  make  theia* 
drink  the  water  of  galL"  And  as  Jer- 
emiah, personating  the  apostasy  and 
downfall  of  Israel,  says,  Lam.  iii,  15., 
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and  many  men  died  of  the  wa- 
ters, because  they  were  made 
bitter. 

12  ""  And  the  foni-th  angel  sound- 
ed, and  tlie  third  part  of  the  sun 
was  smitten,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 


V  Isaiah  13. 10 :  Amos  8.  9. 


hath  mtide  me  drunken  with  tvorm- 
wood."  This  explains  that  "root  of 
bitterness,"  of  Heb.  xii,  15,  where  the 
*'  root "  is  the  apostate,  and  the  "  bit- 
terness "  the  result  of  his  apostasy. 
Says  Wordsworth,  "  Wormwood  is  very 
bitter,  and  in  certain  cases  produces 
convulsions,  delirium,  epilepsy,  and 
death,"  a  tit  emblem  of  the  ruin  of  mind 
and  body  produced  by  the  primal  apos- 
tasy and  by  sin.  The  symbolism  of  our 
seer  in  this  passage  represents  vividly 
how,  by  this  means,  those  springs  and 
streams  which  should,  in  the  ideal,  be 
the  sources  of  delight,  nourishment, 
health,  and  buoyant  vitality,  become  a 
bitterness,  a  miasm,  a  deatli. 

Fourth  Trumpet— The  smitten  Imui- 
naries,  12. 

1 2.  Smitten — The  wrath  expressed 
by  fire  and  burning  in  previous  tnim- 
pets  is  expressed  by  a  smite  in  this. 
This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
to  darken  kiminaries  by  a  fire  is 
a  contradictory  conception.  Third 
part  of  the  sun — It  is  the  third  part 
of  the  sun  and  of  each  star  that  is 
darkened,  not  the  one  third  of  the 
number  of  luminaries,  nor  the  whole 
number  one  third  of  the  time.  As- 
suming a  natural,  healthful  standard 
of  the  amount  of  light,  the  perpetual 
diminution  of  one  third  would  produce 
a  ghastly  twilight,  a  chill,  and  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  health  provocative 
of  disease  and  death.  Vivid  picture 
of  the  sad  effects  of  our  loss  of  divine 
favour  by  apostasy  and  persistent  sin. 
Day. .  .third  part  of  it — ^Not  a  third 
part  of  the  tiine  but  of  the  degree  of 
*  light.  Night  likewise — This  smite 
of  the  moon  and  stars  darkens  the 
dimness  of  night,  as  that  of  t^e  sun 
//ye  brifrhtnesa  of  day. 
I  J.    Annu7Lciation  of  the  three,  ^Doe 


stars ;  so  as  the  third  part  of  them 
was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 
not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the 
night  likewise.  13  And  I  beheld, 
*  and  heard  an  angel  flying  through 
the  midst  of  heaven,  saying  with 
a  loud  voice,  *  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to 


toChap.  14.  6:  19.17.- 


Chap.  9. 12;  IL  14. 


trumpets — ^The  four  creational  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  three  spiritual  trumpets. 
An  angel — The  reading  now  adopted 
by  all  scholars  is  an  eagle.     Alford  re- 
jects Ewald's  idea  tliat  the  eagle  is  a 
bird  of  ill-omen,  as  also  Hengsten berg's 
idea  that  it  is  the  contrast  to  the  dove, 
(John  i,  32 ;)  and  holds  it  to  be  "  tho 
symbol  of  judgment  rushing  to  its 
prey,  as  in  Deut  xxviii,  49;   Hosea 
viii,  1 ;  Hab.  i,  8.     We  see  not  why  all 
these  Scripture  uses  do  not  blend  to- 
gether to  characterize  the  eagle  as  a 
symbol.     He  is  here  certainly  a  bird 
of  evil  omen,  the  reverse  of  the  dove, 
and  an  announcer  of  judgment ;  yet  all 
this  does  not  impute  to  the  present  an- 
nouncer an  evil  or  demoniac  cliaracter, 
for  a  good  messenger,  a  prophet,  may 
be  the  divine  announcer  of  vroe.  Hence 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  an  eagle 
messenger  is  not  here  a  strange  thing, 
as  the  fourth  living  being  (iv,  7)  wjis 
like  a  flying  eagle,  the  vfery  phrase 
here  used ;  and  as  this  living  being  rep- 
resents not,  like  an  angel,  tlie  celes- 
tial, but  the  earthly^  so  he  announces 
that  ef  en  the  three  spiritual  trumpets 
are  to  bring  woes  to  the  inliabitauts  of 
the  earth.     Midst  of  heaven^ A 
single  Greek  compound  for  wiiich  llie 
English  compound  mid-heaven  is  au 
exact  equivalent    To  an  English  read- 
er the  natural  idea  suggested  by  the 
word  would  be  mid-<Lir,  the  space  coii- 
ceptually  half  way  between  sky  ai  d 
earth.     But  Wetstein  shows  by  co|«i- 
ous  examples  that  it  means  in  classic 
Greek  the  middle  or  highest;  point  of 
the  sun's  course  in  the  sky,  tho  zenitlu 
But  the  same  word  in  xix,  17,  clearly 
means  the  heavens  where  all  the  birds 
fly.    The  angel  in  that  passage  stands 
in  the  zenith,  and  the  birds  fly  in  tlie 
mid-air  below.     And  in  xiv,  6,  it  ia 
\\i\.^  i^^vou  where  an  angel  flies  so  low 
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tlie  inhabiters  of  the  earth  by  rea- 
son of  the  other  voices  of  tlie  trum- 
pet of  the  three  angels,  which  are 
yet  to  sound ! 


jCXND 


CHAPTER  IX. 

the   fifth  angel  sounded, 


a  Luk«  10. 18;  chap.  8L 10. — b  Luke  8. 81 ; 

as  to  be  supposed  to  be  heard  from  the 
c  irth.  It  is  in  those  three  places  aloue 
of  the  Greek  Testament  that  the  word 
occurs,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  unques- 
tionable that  St  John  uses  it  in  a  sense 
ot  his  own,  and  not  the  classic,  mean- 
ing the  mid-space  between  earth  and 
the  apparent  sky.  Inhabiters  of  the 
earth — An  adverse  descriptive  phrase. 
The  earthy  announcer  utters  a  menace 
against  earthy  men.  The  woes  are  for 
the  evil  and  profane,  **  who  have  not 
the  seal  of  God,"  ix,  4.  The  third 
woe  trumpet  will  be  terrible  to  such, 
but  ultimately  glorious  for  the  sealed. 
The  tfiree  woes  are,  1.  The  infernal  locust 
demons  of  ix,  l-U;  2.  The  war-horse 
demons  of  ix,  12-21 ;  and  3.  The  anti- 
cJiristic  dragon  of  xii,  1-12 ;  entailing 
as  consequences  the  war  between 
Christ  and  antichrist,'  resulting  in  the 
eternal  triumph  of  the  former. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  three  Spiritual  (or  Woe)  Trum- 
pets, Ix-TTil,  6. 
•  The  Fifth  {first  Woe)  Trumpet— Abys- 
mal locust-demons  —  emblems  of 
infdmal  Influences  on  earth,  1-11. 

Rising  from  the  curse-scarred  sur- 
face of  the  earth  into  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  woes,  we  now  behold  a 
vivid  picture  of  diabolical  influences 
issuing  from  hades,  headed  by  Abad- 
don, and  filling  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  our  earth.  Tliay  are  presented  as 
hellish  locust  swarms,  in  which  the 
qualities  of  that  insect  being  made 
the  basis,  all  demoniac  traits  are  add- 
ed. This  picture  informed  the  early 
believers  that  the  dominating  influ- 
ences of  hell  on  earth  wore  still  to 
continue  for  awhUe,  even  during  the 
Messianic  dispensation,  making  life  a 
pessimism  and  death  a  desire  to  the 
profane  world.  These  infernal  locusts 
are  an  imsge  ot  the  irrfenwl  swasrw,  o/ 


■and  I  saw  a  star  fall  from  heav- 
en unto  the  earth:  and  to  him 
was  given  the  key  ol"  ''the  bot- 
tomless pit.  3  And  he  opened 
the  bottomless  pit;  'and  there 
arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,  as 
the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and 

chap.  17. 8;  aO.  1 ;  verteg  2^  11. c  Joel  2. 2.10. 

errors  and  vices  issuing  from  IieU  and 
Satan^  andfUling  men^s  lives  with  misery, 
Hengstenberg  interprets  the  whole 
as  a  picture  of  human  war,  and  justi- 
fies his  interpretation  by  several  Old 
Testament  passages  in  which  locusts 
are  symbohcal  of  armies,  as  Jer.  xlvi,  23, 
and  11,  27.  Yet  as  these  locusts  come 
from  the  pit  and  are  led  by  Apollyon, 
we  may  bBlieve  the  image  to  be  ele- 
vated from  the  idea  of  war  between 
man  and  man  to  a  moral  war  of  the 
infernal  upon  the  terrestrial  This  is 
sustained  by  the  proliibitiou  to  kill, 
ver.  5,  and  the  still  stronger  fact  thai 
death  is  sought  in  vain,  ver.  6.  It  is 
a  strange  symbol  of  physical  war 
which  prohibits  killing! 

1.  Star  fall  from,  heaven — Rather 
star  fallen  from  heaven.  Note  iv,  1 1. 
The  seer  did  not  see  the  fall,  for  that 
had  taken  place  ages  ago.  Jesus  in  spir- 
it saw  Satan  failing  as  lightning  from 
heaven.  Luke  x,  18.  He  beholds  the 
fallen  star  on  the  earth,  as  king  of  the 
infernal  locusts,  and  his  name  is  Abad- 
don. Ver.  11.  Was  given— Original- 
ly by  the  Supreme.  Key — As  keeper 
and  sovereign.  Bottomless  pit — In 
the  Greek  the  d/Svaaoc,  or  abyss,  ety- 
mologically  signifying,  a  depth  without 
a  bottor/i.  Note  xiii,  1.  But  the  Greek 
phrase  here  is  very  peculiar — t^pearoc 
r^C  aPvaaoVy  the  well  of  t!te  abyss.  The 
abyss  is  the  under  world,  consisting 
largely  of  waters,  yet  the  abode  of  evil 
spirits  and  wicked  souls.  It  is  entered 
from  the  earth  through  a  narrow  de- 
scending passage  or  weU;  and  this 
weU  has  a  key  to  it  held  by  Abaddon, 
the  fallen  star. 

2.  A  smoke — As  from  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  indicating  that  there  is  a 
hellish  fire  in  tlie  under  world  as  well 
as  water.  This  smoke  images  the  in- 
fernal darkeniwi  pouiw  of  «rf w  ^x-u  •sxAxVdtv 
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tlie  sun  and  tlie  air  were  darkened 
by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit. 

3  And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke 
**  locusts  upon  the  eartli:  and  unto 
them  was  given  power,  'as  the 
scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power. 

4  And  it  was  commanded  them 
^that  they  should  not  hurt  «fthe 
grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any 
green  thing,  neither  any  tree ;  but 

dExod.  la  4;  Judges  7.  12. «  Terse  10. 

/Chap.  «.  6 ;  7. 3. g  Chap.  8. 7. h  Chap.  7. 8 ; 

Sun . . .  air . . .  darkened  —  The  moral 
atmosphere  is  in  a  demoniac  twilight 

3.  Game  out — Emerging  from  the 
emoky  volume  are  tiyiug  locustine 
forms,  the  demoniac  embodiments  of 
hell-born  error  and  seduction,  authors 
of  human  misery.  Was  given — By  di- 
vine destiny.  Scorpions  of  the  earth 
— Not  in  distinction  from  "scorpions  of 
the  sea,"  as  Stuart  and  others;  but  these 
supernatural  or  infernal  locusts  had 
a  power  symbolized  by  that  of  a  nat- 
ural earthly  scorpion.  They  could 
poison  and  inflame  the  interior  of  hu- 
manity, the  inner  man,  without  killing 
immediately.  So  fiery  flying  serpents 
and  scorpions  are  associated  in  Deut. 
viii,  15;  Num.  xxi,  6.  A  similar  as- 
sociation of  serpents  and  scorpions,  as 
symbols  of  the  infernal  to  be  trodden 
on  by  the  holy,  is  Luke  x,  19. 

4.  Oommanded — Divine  limitation 
over  the  powers  of  evil.  Not  hurt 
the  grass — And  so  unlike  the  natural 
locusts.  Their  hurt  was  for  men — 
profane  men — without  the  seal  of  jus- 
tifying grace.  The  blessed  Spirit  given 
tlirough  the  atonement  is  the  great  pre- 
server from  sin  and  deliverer  from  heU. 

5.  Not  kill — As  the  war-demons 
(ver.  18)  would.  These  inflict  agonies ; 
agoD»es  from  which,  indeed,  natural 
death  may  naturally,  in  time,  result: 
but  it  is  not  the  work  of  these  er- 
ror-demous,  as  of  the  war-demons,  to 
slaughter  and  slay.  Tormented  — 
For  misery  is  the  outflow  of  error 
and  siu.  Five  months  —  A  divine 
limitation  again,  based  on  the  na- 
ture of   the  locust,   whose    ravages 

lust  usunlly  about  five  montha*,  XU^t 


only  those  ratui  which  had  not 
•■the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads, 
5  And  to  them  it  was  given  that 
they  should  not  kill  them,  'but 
that  they  should  be  tormented  five 
mouths:  and  their  torment  was  aa 
the  torment  of  a  scoi-pion,  when 
he  stiiketh  a  man.  6  And  in 
those  days  ^  shall  men  seek  death, 
and  shall  not  And  it;   and   shall 

see  Exod.  12. 28 ;  E«ek.  9. 4. i  Ohap.11.7 ;  ver.lO. 

-r-A;  Job  3. 21 ;  Isa.  2. 19 ;  Jer.  8. 3 ;  chap.  6. 1& 

temptation,  error,  and  sin  have  nu!i 
limitless  control  over  all  the  life  of 
humanity.  Gospel  truths  take  their 
turn  of  influence  and  offer.  Even  the 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  produces 
but  twilight  here,  not  total  darkness. 
Torment  of  a  scozpion — The  wounui 
of  a  scorpion  are  not  usually  fatal  uu- 
less  they  are  neglected;  but  the  poi- 
son is  so  acrid  that  it  occasions  great 
agony.  Like  to  this  are  the  images  of 
the  hornet,  the  bee,  and  the  wasp. 
See  the  Old  Testament,  fer  example 
Deut.  yii,  20;  Exod.  xxiii,  28;  Josli. 
xxiv,  12 ;  Deut.  i,  44.  Torments — A 
frequent  word  in  the  Greek  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Its  noun-form,  fiaaaiog^ 
aignifles  the  Lydian  touchstone,  by 
which  the  purity  of  metals  whs  claimed 
to  be  tested.  Thence  the  verb  signv- 
fled  any  examination  of  a  thing  by 
criticism,  or  of  a  person  by  torture 
Thence  it  signifies  any  torment  or  suf 
fering.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
never  signifies  infliction  on  an  inani- 
mate object  but  once,  Matt,  xiv,  24, 
where  it  speaks  of  a  ship  as  "■  tossed 
by  the  waves."  Our  seer  appUcs  tlie 
term  here  to  the  sting  of  the  locusts; 
to  tlie  torment  of  the  people  by  the 
two  witnesses,  xi,  10 ;  to  the  pains  of 
child-birth,  xii,  2;  and  to  th<>  fiery 
torment  of  the  wicked,  xiv,  10;  ux,  10. 
6.  In  those  days — The  days  of  tlio 
five  locustine  months ;  the  periods  of 
a  man's  subjection  to  infernal  eiror. 
Seek  death — A  most  intense  trait  of 
misery  under  sin.  Life  is  a  pessimism, 
and  death  is  subjectively  looked  for  as 
a  deliverer.  Not  find  it-— Not  but  that 
death  will  find  them:   for  men  will 
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desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee 
frointiieni.  7  And  'the shapes  of 
the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  unto  battle;  "and  on 
their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns 
like  gold,  "  and  their  faces  were  as 
the  faces  of  men.  §  And  they 
had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women, 
and- 'their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth 


UoeiSL 
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tho  fi-dden  detith  of  slaughter  (ver.  19) 
to  their  long,  scorpion-like  agonies. 
Note  on  vi,  16.  Plee  from  them — A 
slight  personification.  Their  imagi- 
nary deliverer  takes  to  flight.  Indeed, 
should  he  make  the  serious  offer,  he 
might  not  be  so  welcomfe,  after  all. 

7.  Shapes — A  minute  description  of 
the  locust-demons.     In  nearly  every 
point  there  is  some  basis  in  the  natu- 
ral locust;  but  some  additional  trait 
both  shows  them  supernatural  and  sug- 
gests tlie  symbolic  signification.    In- 
fernal, soul-corrupting  errors  and  lies 
are  belligerent  like  horses  prepared 
for  battle  J   are    dominant    as   with 
crowns  j   have  very  intelligent  and 
plausible-looking  faces ;  are  winning, 
like  women,  but  biting  as  with  teetiti 
of  lions :  they  are  self-fortificd,aswith 
breastplates;  their  sounding  wings 
Indicate  their  infinite  number  and  their 
readiness  for  moral  but  not  slaughter- 
ing battle ;  their  stings  indicate  what 
miseries  they  entail  upon  the  unsealed 
and  profane.    Sin  is  often  beautiful 
to  sight,  but  has  ever  a  sting  in  its 
tail     liike  unto ...  as ...  as  —  The 
repeated   as   in  this  whole  descrip- 
tion must  be  specially  noted.    It  in- 
dicates in  each  case  resemblance,  not 
a  reality.    These  locusts  were  only  as 
horses,  not  real  horsemen,  such  as 
meet  us  in  verse  16.    It  is  a  moral,  or 
rather  immoral,  army  that  is  hei^  sym- 
bolized. Naturalists  have  remarked  the 
resemblance  of  the  locust  to  a  horse. 
Hence  he  is  called  in  Grerman  a  fieur 
pferd,  a  grusa-horse.    So  Joel,  (ii,  4,)  de- 
scribing locusts,  says,  "  Their  appear- 
ance is  as  the  appearance  of  horses." 
Orowns  like  gold — ''  Probably  means 
the  horns  (antlers,  feelers)  of  the  lo- 
cust tipped  with  yellow,  that  is,  with  a 


of  lions.  9  And  thev  had  breast- 
plates,  as  it  were  breastplates  of 
iron ;  and  the  soun<l  of  their  wings 
was  Pas  the  sound  of  chariots  of 
many  horses  running  to  battle. 
10  And  they  had  tails  like  unto 
scorpions,  and  there  were  stings 
in  their  tails:  tand  their  power 
was    to    hurt    men    five    months. 


ojoell.  6.- 
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golden  colour,  and  these  are  in  all  prob- 
ability here  called  crowns  to  show  tliat 
they  are  the  emblems  of  victorious  and 
irresistible  march."  Faces ...  as .  ...of 
men — However  devilish  or  brutal  in 
nature,  error  must  wear  an  intelligent, 
rational,  and  humanized  look.  A  dis- 
tant resemblance  in  the  locust  to  a 
human  face  is  tho  natural  base  that 
suggests  the  symbol. 

8.  Hair  of  women-7"  If  a  woman 
have  long  hair  it  is  a  glory  to  her." 
1  Cor.  xi,  15.  "  De  Wette  quotes  from 
Niebuhr  an  Arabic  proverb,  in  which 
the  antlers  of  locusts  are  compared  to 
the  hair  of  girls." — Alford.  The  hairs 
of  the  natural  locust  are  naturally  in- 
creased and  beautified  to  form  the 
symbol  of  feminine  attractiveness. 
Error  is  r  ason-like,  like  man,  and  se- 
ductive, like  woman. 

9.  Breastplates  —  "  Referred  here 
to  the  hard  and  firm  cuticle  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  locust,  which  serves 
as  a  shield  while  it  moves  among  the 
thorny  and  furzy  vegetation." — Stuart 
Such  is  the  natural  basis  which  sym- 
bolizes how  damning  lie  is  ever  ready 
to  defend  itself  in  the  moral  battle 
with  truth  and  righteousness.  Sound 
of  their  wings — It  is  from  their 
wings  that  issues  the  stridulous  noise 
of  the  locust  tribe.  And  so  the  wings 
of  swarming  lies  from  the  pit  till  tl»e 
air  with  their  monotonous  noise  ai.  d  ♦ 
confusion.  Human  life  is  distracted 
with  their  eternal  rfickot. 

1 0.  Tails — The  secret  of  their  power 
of  harming  without  killing.  The  con- 
sequences left  behind  by  error  are 
the  stings  in  their  tails.  Their 
faces  are  fair  and  seductive;  their 
tails  are  pointed  with  poison  ami 
panga. 
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II    'AiiO  tlifj  had  n  Mng 
tliuin,  uAtcA  in  'tlic  UDgcl  of  tlie 
botioiDluas  pit,  whoBO  iimne  ii 
Hebrew  tonijue   i>  AbailJon, 
in  tlie  Greek  lunguc  liutti  hU  t 

13  'One  woe  is  pnst;  and,  bc- 
huld,  there  crime   two  woes  i 
liereatUr.    IS  And  llic  Bixtli  a 


II.  Akii^ovsrtliem>— Unlike  the 

natural  locusts,  who  area  noinyuud  pes- 
tilent democracy.  Abaddon — He  is 
King  Destruction.  ForaotlieHebrew 
word  bignitics.  In  Job  iivi,  G,  and 
ProF.  av,  ]  1,  it  Bocma  to  dewgufito  llie 
place  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  wicked. 
So  that  here  the  word  for  ahcol,  or 
tlie  ubyaa,  or  bottoinJ«Bi  pit,  ia 
framed  into  a  name  for  its  angel.  In 
XI,  14,  death  and  hades  are  fnimed 
into  personulities.  A1>addon  is  tnina- 
latod  by  our  seer  into  Greek,  us  Apol- 
lyon.  Destroyer.  Aa  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  bcarinp:  its  title  as 
his  name,  and  jieadiiig  the  demons  of 
sin  swarming  through  the  world,  he 
mn  hardly  be  less  tliaii  Salnii  himself. 
Abiiddou  and  his  lociiats  iire  n  pliiin 
.ninpe  of  the  devil  and  his  anitela. 
Matthew  sit,  41.  This  description  is 
,  a  reduction  to  picture  of  SL  Paul's 
"  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
Bpirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  heuriH 
of  the  children  of 


13.   A   voice  — Greek,  one  Toicej 
perhaps   empliatic  (me.     The  striking 
tbougbt  then  would  be,  ilial  *iiB  on   ^ 
voice  come  Irom  tlie  fow  \u>ru. 


siiunded,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from 
ihc  lour  horns  of  the  golden  ullar 
which  is  hcforu  God,  14  Siiying 
10  the  sixth  nngel  which  Lad  tlie 
tnirapel.  Loose  the  fiiar  iinguU 
nhioh  lire  hounii  'in  the  grciit 
riviT  Etiphmtca.  IS  And  the  liiur 
angels  were  loosed,  which  were 
prepared  'for  an  liour,  nnd  a  day, 

(ChMi.  a.  IS. — nChiip.  m.  IS.— 80r.  at. 
There  was  a  unanimity  in  the  fenr- 
From — Literal  Greek,  out /rem.  Tlw 
altar  WRB  impr^^alc  with  the  spirit  of 
iliviue  retribution,  and  called  through 
»llits  honu  for  its  speedy  eiecutioiu 
Altar— Notes  on  yi,  3,  and  viii,  5. 

14.  Tb*  great  river  Euphrates- 
Literal  Greek,  in  the  river,  the  great 
Euphralea.  Alford  notes  tlwt  tUia 
livor-aymbol  has  been  the  purale  ol 
tommentators.  It  Certainly  will  bo 
insoluble  to  auy  one  who  looks  to  tlio 
literal  Suplirat«i,  or  to  any  KbsI- 
crn  locality,  for  the  meaning.  Jt  wm 
upon  tliat  great  real  river,  illnatri- 
Liis  ill  profane  and  aacred  history, 
Ihut  Babylon  waa  founded.  But  in 
unr  Apocalypse,  Babylon  is  Bymhol- 
ifully  antichrist's  capitaL  And  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  waters  up- 
ibylon  "sitteCh"  "are^" 


.     15,)    ■ 


That  is,  they  are  the  human  support- 
era  of  anUciirixt  universally,  without 
regJird  to  hxsility.  And  tJius  while 
tiielocnsUne  iuHiicncos  come  upon  the 
Gurth  from  the  bottomless  pit  and 
frotii  Abnddou,  tlie  tumults  and  blood- 
slicdB  of  war  spring  up  from  tlie 
~  men ;  from  the  lust  ot  the 
Ueah  and  tlio  wild  ambitions  of  tlis 
depmved  lioart  The  four  angell 
Hrc  tlio  war-spirits  in  and  among  thoeu 
"peoples and  uiitiona."  They  areibnr, 
tlie  cosuiicul  number,  implying  tbnl 
110  particiilnr  war  is  meant,  but  the 
juim  total  of  wars  during  the  Christian 
ii^ea.  These  are  boniid  by  divine  re- 
!>Iraint  until  the  hour  determined  by 
liivine  justice.  Then  tlie  word  goes 
fjrth,  Iioose!  and  the  four  war-an- 
gels spring  in  all  directioua  on  thnr 
Mtiaaiow  ot  vengeance. 

F^ic  *n.^iKs<ii  —  Qui   voirioa 
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and  n  mnntli,   ami  a  year,  for  lo  the   horses  teew  ns  tlie   hCii'U  nf 

Bhiv  thelliirdpartof  men.    10  And  lions;  nnd  nut  of  tlieir  moullis  is- 

'ilie  imniberof  the  army  "of  the  sued  fire  and  Bmukeaod  briinatone. 

horsemen  ica»  two  hundred  thou-  18  By  those  three' waa  tlii:  third 

iand  thuusnml:  'and  I  henrd  the  part  of  men  killeil,    liy  the  'fire, 

iiumlwrof  them,     IT  And  thus  I  and   by   the   smoke,   mid    by   the 

saw  the  liorsea  in  the  vision,  and  brimstone,   which    issued    imt   of 

them   that  sat   on    them,   having  their  mouths.    19  For  their  power 

bronat plates  of  lire,  and  of  jacinth,  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tai^s : 

»i)d  brimstone:  »and  the  lieads  of  'for  their  tails  teere  like  unto  sor- 

gHia.  Eg.  17;  DulI.  10. uEcABS.  4. —       vl  Chroulcln  11.  Si  laslob  S.  38.99. tint. 

^ivea  tlie  indoliiiitji  article  instead  of  elGmcnta    issuing    from    the    liorses' 

tliudatiiiiCe(A«,aud tliiiamisleadasome  moutlu.     Oat  of  their   mouths  — 

inlorpruWrainto  a  very  doviouB  courso.  Ilad    real   cavalries    been   doacritied, 

They  have  taken  these  notes  oi  time  swords  and  arrows  would  have  been 

as  telling  Amu  2ctng  the  war  was  to  last,  in    their  hands.     But   tlicse   are    not 

and  then,  liaving  calculated,  ajraboli-  war-men,  but  war-demons  —  symbols 

cally,  the  length  of  the  period,  liave  of  the  furies  of  war.     The  fire  is  the 

endeavoured  to  And  a  war  of  the  ex-  blaze  of  warlike  wrath;   the  smoke 

act  lengtli  in  actual  history.     But  those  (see  note  on  vcnte  2)  betokens  mond 

time-words  indicate  not  the  length  of  darkness;    the    brimBtoae,   dostruc- 

any  one  war,  but  the  precise  instant  tion. 

wiien,  by  liivine  permission,  they  com-        19.  Tails — Another  demoniac  trait, 

mence.  At  the  right  hour,  in  its  due  Soo  note  on  verse  10.  Had  bead*— 
place  in  moutb  and  year,  die  minister  _ 

of  vengeance  springs  forth.    For  to 

■lay — The  error-demons  only  tormenf;  ■ 
tlie  war-damous  slay.    Third  part  dt 
men — The  divine  number  ikree  iudi- 
caces,  like  the  five  months  of  verse  E 
(where  see  note,)  a  divinely'fixed  lim 

itation.     It  of  course  implies  no  literal  | 
fulQlmont  as  to  number. 

16,  Horsemen  ^Altord  correctly 
says^  ;ha(  the  four  Bngels  are  appa- 
rently "  resolvod  into  the  hosts  of 
cavalry.'  The  cavalry  alone,  of  this 
great   aimy,   is    stupendous,    lotting 

alone   the  infantry.      The    number  / 

amounts  to  two  hundred  millions.    It  Cll^^^^'^    6^"  ^>  ' 

is  the  decimal  oftotality  raised  to  the  .'*->:i^^?^.S^  /-"^''i 

■eienth  power,  and  reduplicated,  to 

hiJicuto  how  vast  the  totality  of  the  Alford,  with  justice,  reprehends  El- 
wars  of  the  Ciiristian  ages  would  be  I  liot'a  ahsurdly  'making  these  tailB 
Heard  the  number — For  no  human  figure  the  "  horso-tails  "  on  the  stand- 
eye  could  see  iu  arda  of  the  Turkish  pachas.    Indeed, 

n.  I    Bxw — The    forms    of   the  a   largo  share  of  the  interpretations 

horses;  ho  could  only  hear  the  num-  of  llie  historical   commenliitorB  may 

ber.    Fire — Ratlicr,   fire-coloured,   a  fairly  be   styled   cicgesia   nm   wild, 

fiery  rod.    Jacinth— A  dull,   ainoky  More  taking,  perhaps  true,  is  the  idea 

red.    Brimstone — An   adjective,  eui-  that  the  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone, 

phweow.    The  lliroe   colours  of  the  here,    are    a   foreshadowing   at   th«. 

breastplatea  correspond  to  the  three  e2.ec<a  ut  ^uvi'"^'-    ^*^  "^"^  ''^ 
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penta,  and  had  heads,  and  with 
them  they  do  hurt.  aO  And  the 
rest  of  tlie  men  which  wore  not 
killed  by  these  plagues  "yet  re- 
pented not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  wor- 
ship ^•devils,  *and  idols  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone. 


a  Dent.  81. 39. b  LeT.  17. 7 :  Dent  83. 17 ;  Psa. 

106.87:  ICor.  10.  90. 


really  intended  as  infernal  imageries 
correspondent  to  those  in  verses  1,  2. 
The  mouths  of  the  horses  breathed 
the  direct  destructions  of  war;  the 
tails  figured  the  resulting  effects  en- 
tailed by  it.  The  tails  of  the  horses 
becaine  as  serpents  with  biting  heads 
at  the  end.  A  fit  intimation  of  the 
devastation,  poverty,  demoralization, 
and  barbarizution,  left  behind  by 
wars. 

20.  The  rest — ^The  two  thirds  of 
the  profane  world,  not  the  sealed  of 
God,  (note  verse  4,)  remained  obdurate. 
War  punishes  and  reduces  the  number 
of  the  wicked  and  brings  them  to  sub- 
jection; but  it  rather  demoralizes 
than  reforms  the  incorrigible.  Re- 
pented not-— Of  their  false  religions  in 
this  verse;  of  tlieir  wicked  practices 
in  the  next  verso.  The  pagan  adhered 
to  his  idols,  the  criminal  to  his  crimes. 
Two  classes  of  pagan  thinkers  are 
distinguished ;  those  who  worshipped 
the  mere  image,  and  those  who  wor- 
shipped the  supposed  deity  it  repre- 
sented. Devils — Demons,  which  ui 
the  Greek  includes  both  good  and  bad 
spirits. 

21.  Four  classes  of  crime  are  named 
as  specimens.  They  are  crimes,  not 
of  pagan  alone,  but  of  virtual  pagans, 
uver.  in  Christian  lands. 


and  of  wood;  which  neither  can 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk :  21  Nei- 
ther repented  they  of  their  mur- 
ders, **nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor 
of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their 
thefts. 

A  CHAPTER  X. 

ND  I  saw  another  mighty  an- 


0PMdmlUL4:  ISfi.  15;  DanlelS.S3. dCbiip- 

terSllfi. 


PART  THIRD. 

THE  AN6EL0PHANIG  APOCALYPSE. 
X,  1-xxil,  7. 

CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Thk  AHGXLOPHANT.—Desoent  of  the 
World-Anerel,  1,  2. 
1.  And — Of  the  three  "woe  trum- 
pets," the  first  two  are  given  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  the  third  (being  the  sev- 
enth  of  the  seven  trumpets)  now  remains 
to  be  given.  But  as  this  is  ikt  greal 
historic  trumpet^  it  must  be  preced^  by 
a  grand  prelude — a  presentation  of  a 
World- Angel  on  the  scenes,  announcing 
the  wonderful  contents  of  the  trumpet, 
(chap,  z,)  and  a  miniature  set  of  sym- 
bols, shadowing  in  summary  its  events, 
chapter  xi,  1-13.  Then  (xi,  14r-19)  the 
trumpet  sounds,  and  premonitions  are 
given  by  heavenly  voices  of  the  glo- 
rious results  to  take  place  under  that 
sounding.  The  seventh  trumpet  begins 
with  the  first  overthrow  of  antichrist 
by  Christ,  xii,  1,  and  continues  through 
a  series  of  such  overthrows  until  the 
final  judgment  at  xx,  11.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  seventh  trumpet  are, 
comprehensively,  (he  world-wide  oof^ 
test  between  Christ  and  axiUchrisi,  in 
which  the  latter  is  successively  over- 
thrown. The  symbols  under  which 
the  oposing  sides  in  the  war  are  pre- 
sented may  be  seen  in  the  following 


Contrasts  of  the  Wab. 

CURIsnC.  ANTICHBlSnO. 

1.  The  man  child,  Christ,  xii,  5.       versus  The  dragon,  Satan,  xii,  3. 

2.  The  Lamb,  v,  6.  vs.    The  beast,  xiii,  1. 

3.  The  twenty-four  elders,  iv,  4.  vs.    The  two-horned  Lamb. 

4.  Jerusalem,  the  Church,  the  capi-  [  ^,^  j  Babylon,  Rome,  the  antichurch,  tha 
tal  of  Christ,  xx,  4. 

6.  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  xxi,  9. 

6L  iSouis  of  saints  enthroned,  XX,  4.    vs.    Souls  of  saints  beneath  altar,  vi,  4 

7.  New  Jerusi^Qxn,  xxi,  \.  w.  IjiJt^Ql^T^ia^V^, 


"1 


^^'  \     antichristic  capital,  xviiii  2. 
vs.     Antichrist's  harlot,  xv,  1. 
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gel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud;  "and  a  rainbow  was 
upon  his  liead,  and  ^his  face  was 
as  it  were  the  sun,  and  ^  his  feet  as 
pillars  of  fire:  3  And  he  had  in 
his  hand  a  little  book  open:  ''and 

a  Esek.  1. 28. h  Matt.  17.  2;  chap.  1. 16. 

TiiebO  antithetic  objects,  carefully 
noted,  serve  to  fix,  reciprocally,  each 
other's  meaning,  and  verify  the  truth 
of  the  exegesis.  The  hostile  presenta- 
tion of  antichrist  and  his  group  are 
sii,  xiiu  The  three  overthrows  of  anti- 
christ are  xiv-xx,  3. 

Another  mighty  angel — In  ad- 
dition to  the  strong  or  mighty  (for 
the  Greek  word  is  the  same  in  both 
passages)  angel  who  heralded  the  sec- 
ond commission,  v,  2.  Though  tliis  an- 
gel suggests  Grabriel,  as  that  does  Mi- 
chael, yet  it  might  be  rather  considered 
as  a  purely  symbolical  personality,  rep- 
resenting the  divine  providence  over 
the  world — "God  in  history  "—over- 
ruling wrong  and  finally  bringing  out 
the  triumph  of  right 

But  there  seem  to  be  grave  reasons 
for  supposing  this  angel  to  be,  not  a 
symbol,  but  a  personal  representative, 
of  the  third  Person  in  the  adorable 
Trinity.  In  favour  of  this  view  we 
submit  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  throe  apocalypses  are  then 
dispensed  by  the  three  Personalities  of 
the  Trinity.  We  liave  thereby  a  Chris- 
tophany  and  a  virtual  Pneumatophany, 
dominated  by  a  central  Theophany. 
2.  The  description  of  the  person  of  the 
angel  exalts  lum  to  the  representatively 
divine.  The  splendour  of  his  appear- 
ance is  described  in  terms  far  supe- 
rior to  those  employed  of  any  beings 
but  the  other  two  divine  Personal- 
ities. He  resembles  the  first  in  his 
BunUke  face  and  his  feet  of  burning 
brass.  His  tread  upon  earth  and  sea 
indicates  his  world-wide  domain.  His 
voice  of  seven  thunders  is  counter- 
part to  the  "seven  lamps"  of  iv,  5, 
"  which  are  the  seven  spirits."  3.  His 
office  is  that  of  the  revealing  Spirit. 
It  is  divine  world-wide,  world-endur- 
ing prediction.  He  is  the  commissioner 
of  our  New  Testament  seer,  giving  him 


he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea, 
and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth, 

3  And  criedr-with  a  loud  voice, 
as  when  a  lion  roareth:  and  when 
he  had  cried,  "seven  thunders  ut- 
tered their  voices.     4  And  when 

oChap.  L  13. d  Uatt.  28l  18. — «  Chap.  &  S. 

I  ■ 

the  volume  of  the  future  to  be  amalga- 
mated into  liis  personal  being,  consti- 
tuting him  ihe  prophet  He  pronounces 
the  sentence  (verse  II)  declaring  John's 
universal  commission.  Oome  down 
— Literally,  descending  out  from  heav- 
en. The  heaven  is  the  upper  sky  over- 
arching the  plane  of  mystical  vision,  aa 
the  earth  and  sea  are  below  it  See 
note  on  iv^  11.  His  faoe  was  ^  the 
sun;  his  head  is  wreathed  with  a 
rainbow;  his  chest  is  clad  with  a 
cloud;  and  from  beneath  its  skirts 
his  legs  and  feet  are  seen  to  descend 
as  pillars  of  fire.  Thus  the  grand- 
est phenomena  of  nature  combine  to 
represent  his  majesty. 

2.  A  little  book — In  contradistino- 
tion  to  the  book  of  v,  2,  which  was 
the  full  volumen  or  roll,  which  con- 
tained the  entire  prophecies  of  the 
apocalypse.  From  this  little  book 
no  part  of  the  predictions  issue.  It  is 
simply  a  symbol  of  the  seer's  renewed 
commission,  which  he  swallows  to  in- 
dicate that  the  prophecy  is  within, 
and  part  of,  him,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  Foot. .  .sea. .  .earth  —  Each 
foot  stands  not  upon  the  "  margin  "  of 
sea  and  earth,  but  the  centre  of  each. 
Nor  are  we  to  narrow  the  terms,  with 
Dfisterdieck  and  others,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Asia  Minor.  Earth  and 
sea,  to  the  seer,  are  a  vast  plain,  and 
the  form  of  the  angel  is  so  immense 
that  his  feet  claim  domain  of  both. 
He  is  the  World- Angel,  proclaiming  the 
world's  destinies,  ^en — Symkwliz- 
ing  revelation. 

2.  World-Angel  announces  that 
the  seventh  trumpet's  soundingr 
will  finish  earthly  history,  3-7. 

3.  A  lion  roareth — The  most  majes- 
tic sound  sent  forth  from  living  nature. 
But  the  voice  of  the  representatlva 
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the  seven  thunders  liad  uttered 
their  voice»,  I  was  about  to  write: 
and  I  heard  a  voice  from  heav- 
en sayinor  unto  me,  ^Seal  up 
those  tilings  which  the  seven 
thunders  uttered,  and  write  them 
not.  5  And  the  angel  which  I 
saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon 

8.  96;  IS.  4,  9. ffEzodoB  6L  8;  Dan- 


/Daniei 
lei  li  7. 


voice  of  a  diviner  tone.  Seven  thun- 
ders has  in  the  Grreek  the  definite  arti- 
clo.  They  are  co-ordinate,  therefore, 
w'.t  I  the  seven  spirits,  the  seven  stars, 
the  seven  churches,  as  a  divine  symbol. 
As  these  thunders  are  also  a  voice 
wliich  uttered  unrevealable  mysteries, 
they  seem  to  be  the  voices  ol  none  but 
the  divine  Spirit  himself.  The  psalm- 
ist say's,  God  thundereth  marvellously 
with  his  voice.  And  is  it  not  the  true 
meaning  that  the  lion-like  roar  of  the 
representative  Angel  is  answered  by 
the  loftier  roar  of  God's  own  voice  ? 
Tlie  literal  words  are:  and  when  he  cried^ 
uttered  the  seven  thunders  their  own  voices. 
That  is,  the  very  own  voices  of  the 
seven  thunders  were  the  divine  re- 
sponse to  the  cry.  Then  as  "  the  seven 
lamps  "  are  the  light,  and  "  the  seven 
eyes  "  are  the  omniscience  of  the  Spirit, 
so  "  the  seven  thunders  "  are  the  ex- 
pression of  his  omnipotence.  Seven 
thunders  uttered — On  this  mysteri- 
ous passage  we  suggest:  1.  The  thun- 
ders were  the  utterances  of  that  Spirit 
which  convinces  the  world  of  sin  and 
judgment.  2.  As  co-ordinate  with 
the  seven  seals  and  trumpets,  they 
were,  being  thunders,  far  more  ter- 
rible than  either.  3.  They  must  be 
interpreted  in  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  cry  of  the  angel  preceding 
and  his  oath  which  follows.  They 
must  be  a  respQnse  to  the  first  and  be 
responded  to  by  the  latter.  The  cry 
was  a  wail  of  woe  at  man's  doom ;  the 
t bunders  might  have  been  a  menace  of 
wrath  at  man's  sin.  4.  Hence  we  un- 
derstand the  Holy  Spirit  as  uttering 
the  demands  of  absolute  justice  for  sin ; 
describing  in  terms  too  deep  for  hu- 
man language  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  aw- 
fulnoss  of  the  final  sentence  and  doom^ 
%nd  the  demand  which  abaoVvLto  \\xa- 


the  earth  «f  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
heaven,  6  And  swnre  by  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  '•wiio 
created  heaven,  and  the  things 
that  tlierein  are,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  things  that  therein  are, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  thin^rs  which 
are  therein,  'that  there  should  be 

ANehemiahQ.  6;  chHptw4.ll*  14.7. ^Dan* 

iell2.7;  chapter  IC  17. 

tice  makes  that  execution  should  be 
immediate.  To  this  the  angel-oath  re* 
spends  that  judgment,  if  not  immedi- 
ate, if  even  long  delayed,  is  sure;  for 
the  angel  swears  that  the  seventh 
trumpet  shall  reach  that  result. 

4.  About  to  write — A  phnise  which 
suggests  that  the  apostle  was  imme- 
diate reporter  and  recorder  of  all  he 
heard  and  ^aw.  A  voice  from  heav- 
en— One  of  the  monitory  dir(v»i^jns 
occurring  along  the  course  of  the 
apocalyptic  movements.  The  thun- 
ders were  God's  prophetic  voice;  these 
were  divine  directions  for  the  pano- 
rama. Seal  up. .  .write  them  not— 
As  if  the  blank  space  were  really  con- 
*tained  in  the  seer's  scroll,  and  could 
there  be  sealed  even  though  by  him 
unwritten. 

The  seer  seems  about,  in  his  simplic- 
ity, to  undertake  an  impossible  task; 
namely,  to  translate  tlie  uttered  mean- 
ings of  the  thunders  into  human  words. 
If  the  full  import  of  deatli,  judgment, 
and  eternity  could  come  upon  our  souls 
it  would  be  too  much  for  us ;  we  would 
be  struck  by  it  to  the  earth,  as  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  overthrown.  Only  by 
divine  mental  exaltation  could  John 
receive  the  uttered  conceptions;  and 
when  obedience  induces  him  to  purpose 
the  writing,  divine  wisdom  excuses  and 
peremptorily  forbids  the  attempt 

5, 6.  Hand  to  heaven — The  angel  i 
Daniel  xii,  7  sir  ore  with  both  hands  Ui - 
lifted :  in  Gen.  xiv,  22,  Deut.  xxxii,  40, 
and  Ezek.  xx,  5,  6,  and  here,  with  but 
one  hand  upraised.  Who  created. . . 
therein — The  oath  of  God's  represent- 
ative World- Angel  fittingly  ranges  over 
the  wide  creation.  Time  no  longer 
— Our  English  translators  seem  to 
have  understood  the  Angel  as  announc* 
\  vci^  >}^^  OiQiSk^  q1  ^\^\.vLnary  time.    And 
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time  no  longer:  7  But  ^in  the 
days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh 
angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should 
be  tiui^ied,  as  he  bath  declared  to 
his  servants  the  prophets. 

i;  Chapter  11. 16. 

that  would  make  good  sense,  for  he 
really  does  announce  the  judgment 
day.  But  the  antithesis  which  that 
supposes  between  the  terms  time  and 
ttffniity^  seems  not  to  exist  in  New 
Testament  language.  The  real  mean- 
iag  is,  that  no  delay  or  protracted  time 
sliould  intervene  between  tlie  termi- 
nus of  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  and  the  judgment  day.  The 
consummation  should,  without  delay, 
take  place  in  the  days  of  its  sounding. 

D  isterdiec ■J.  indeed;  remarks  tliat  the 
trumpet  is  r  5  *  supposed  to  bo  sounding 
during  the  whole  period  tliat  its  events 
are  transpiring.  Like  tlio  opened  seal, 
the  trumpet  momentarily  announces  a 
new  series  of  events.  That,  if  true,  af- 
fects no  interpretation.  The  days  of 
the  voice  would  then  be  the  period  the 
announcing  voice  indicates.  Yet  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  seal  remained 
open  tlirough  its  wliole  period,  so  tlie 
trumpet  remained  sounding.  The  trum- 
pets, too,  in  the  ancient  temple  service 
were  not  mere  announcers,  but  a  con- 
tinuous music;  and  the  trumpets  at 
Jericho  continued  their  regular  blow- 
ing until  the  city  "  fell  down  flat."  So 
in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  sev- 
enth angel  shall  the  mystery  be 
complete;  and  forthwith,  the  judg- 
ment day  shall  reveal  it. 

7.  When  he  shall  begin  to  sound 
— Rather,  whenever  he  is  about  to  sound; 
whensoever  that  sounding  shall  take 
pL'ice,  and  liow  long  soever  it  may  con- 
tinue. Alford  and  other  premillennial- 
ists  deny  that  orav^  when,  here  means 
wJienever^  and  insist  that  the  mystery 
is  finished  when  the  trumpet  begins 
to  blow.  Which,  in  the  fact,  is  not 
true;  for  tlie  dragon  and  boast  com- 
mence their  career  at  that  point  That 
Al ford's  Greek  is  at  fault  Mr.  Glasgow 
cleariy  shows.  Robinson's  Now  Test- 
ament Lexicon  thus  defines  *Orav: 
**  Wfum^  with  the  accessory  idea  of 


§  And  '  the  voice  which  I  he\iri\ 
from  heaven  spake  unto  me  n<j;ain, 
and  said,  Go  and  take  tiic  little 
book  whfch  is  open  in  the  hand 
of  the  angel  which  6tan<ietlL  up- 
on the  sea  and   upon  the  earth. 

"""^         /Verse  4:  Isaiah  30.  31.      ""^ 

uncertainty,  possibility,  i.  7.,  %ohenso- 
ewer,  if  ever,  in  case  ihai^  so  often  as^  On 
the  other  hand,  bre  signifies  more 
Strictly  when^  as  when  an  actual  event 
truly  takes  place. 

We  render  the  oath  as  follows: 
That  there  should  he  delay  no  further^ 
hut  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh 
angel,  vjJienever  he  is  about  to  sounds  the 
mystery  of  God  sliall  have  heen  fimsJied. 
The  antithesis  lies  between  the  fur- 
ther delay,  and  the  closing  with  the 
dose  of  the  trumpet  period. 

The  purpose  of  the  oath  is  to  ex- 
press, not  the  immediacy  of  the  second 
advent,  but  its  surety.  The  absolute 
justice  demanded  by  the  seven  thun- 
ders, however  slow,  is  certain.  This 
slowness  appears  in  the  deliberate 
phrases  in  the  days,  whene^er^  and 
/icA^t,  is  about  to,  wrongly  translated 
shall  begin.  Yet  sure  as  that  trum- 
pet shall  sound  it  shall  be  followed 
by  no  delay,  for  the  mystery  is  closed, 
and  the  case  is  made  up.for  final  judg- 
ment Mystery  of  God  — ^  In  Jiis 
plan  of  retribution  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  Perhaps  there  is  a  slight 
reference  to  tlie  mystery  as  uttered 
by  the  seven  thunders  and  seiiled 
up  by  divine  command^  as  above  re- 
corded. Prophets  —  The  mysteries 
of  divine  judgment  are 'the  burden  of 
prophecy  from  Enoch  tO  John. 

3.  The  third  prophetic  commi3siou 
bestowed  on  St.  John,  8-11. 

8.  The  object  of  the  appeanuice  of 
the  commissioning  angel  to  John  now 
becomes  apparent    It  is  to  give  him 

HIS  THIRD  COMMISSION  tO  Ullfold  to  the 

world  the  prophetic  volumen  which 
the  angel's  utterances  have  indicated. 
The  voice  which  I  heard,  in  verso  4. 
Go— The  seer  is  standing  on  the  plane 
of  vision,  note  v,  14;  the  angel's  feet 
are  on  the  lower  ground  of  earth  ami 
sea.     ll  vuv^Vi\.  V>^  ^o.-^'j  l.vi\\v\vw  \Ki  \\N.v»>^'e^ 
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9  And  I  went  unto  the  angel,  and 
said  unto  him.  Give  rae  the  little 
book.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
"Take  it^  and  eat  it  up;  and  it 
Biiall  make  thy  belly  bitter,  but  it 
shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  as 
hcmey.  10  And  I  took  the  little 
book  out  of  the  angePs  hand,  and 
ate  it  up ;  ■  and  it  was  in  my  mouth 

mJer.  15.  16;  Ezek.  S.  8;  8.  1-8. n  Exek. 

8.  3. 0  E«ek.  2. 10. 

to  the  level  of  the  angel's  hand,  and 
take  the  little  book. 

9.  Eat  it  up  —  Receive  it  within 
thee,  and  assimilate  within  and  to  thy- 
self. Be  impregnated  with  the  pro- 
phetic power,  as  the  great  final  seer 
of  the  New  Testament 

10.  In  my  mouth  sweet — Since  it 
is  sweet  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift 
in  the  mouth.  In  my  belly  bitter 
— From  the  bitterness  of  tlie  scenes 
and  events  which  the  prophetic  gift 
discloses  in  the  future.  Gratifying 
and  honourable  was  the  prophetic 
office;  painful  and  trying  its  exercise 
among  men. 

11.  He  said  —  Alford  prefers  the 
reading  they  say:  the  meaning  is  the 
same.  The  direction,  as  in  ver.  8,  was  di- 
vine. And  the  plural  divine  Unanimity 
from  which  John  receives  the  commis- 
sion seems  to  confirm  the  thought  that 
it  comes  from  the  Trinitarian  Unity. 
Again  —  As  over  against  the  entire 
previous  apocalypse.  He  had,  instni- 
niontally,  prophesied  through  the  seven - 
cl lurch  cycle,  the  seven-seal  cycle,  and 
six  of  the  trumpet-cycle.  But  so  all- 
comprehending  is  this  SEVENTH  TRUM- 
PET tliat  a  fre^  order  is  given  to  com- 
mence again.  Before  —  See  note  on 
xxii,  16.  The  grandeur  of  the  audi- 
ence before  which  he  was  to  prophesy 
is  now  unfolded.  Not  in  person,  but  in 
the  record,  he  is  to  be  a  world-wide  and 
world-long  prophet  Many  peoples — 
That  prophecy  should  be  heard  among 
many  unorganized  peoples;  be  ac- 
cepted by  many  organized  and  powelr- 
ful  nations;  be  translated  into  many 
tongues;  and  rule  in  power  over 
many  kings.  And  the  number  four 
expresses  the  earth- wide  extent  of  his 

prophetic  office.     How   woudctluW's 


sweet  as  honey :  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  eaten  it,  •my  belly  was  bitter. 
11  And  he  said  unto  me,  rThoa 
must  prophesy  a^ain  before  many 
peoples,  and  nations,  and  t;pngues, 


and  kings. 


A 


CHAPTER  XI. 
ND  there  was   given   me  •» 


pJer.  1.9,10:  29.15,80.- 
Zech.  2. 1 ;  chap.  81.  lo. 


Efcek.  40.  8,  tei 


have  the  terms  of  this  commission 
been  fulfilled!  For  it  is  plain  that 
the  prophecy  refers  not  to  oral  utter- 
ance, but  to  the  written  record  whicli 
the  seer  was  now  in  the  process  of 
preparing.  And  wonderful  is  tlie  ful- 
filment of  this  four-fold  extension,  in 
the  spreading  of  this  prophecy  in  cor 
own  day  to  the  four  great  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
L  Prelude  to  the  Seventh  Trumpet. 

4.  Outlined  firround-plan  of  the 
events  of  the  Seventh  Tmmpet; 
that  is,  of  the  whole  of  zii-zxii,  5, 
1-13. 

a.  The  mystic  Jerusalem  =:  the  purt 
Churchy  ascertained  by  measurement^  1, 2. 

This  chapter  has  been  considered 
the  very  "cross  of  interpreters,"  so 
various  have  been  the  interpretations. 
But  a  careful  noting  of  its  various 
points  will,  perhaps,  clearly  show  that 
it  is  a  miniature  picture  of  the  great 
antichrisOc  struggle  of  which  aU  of 
chapters  xii-xx  are  the  full  portraiture. 
It  is  the  preparatory  programme — tlio 
portico  to  tlie  building,  and  a  small 
model  of  its  structure. 

To  discover  tliis  we  note,  first,  in 
ver.  7,  an  anticipation  of  the  full* por- 
traiture of  the  struggle  in  the  beieuit, 
who  can  be  no  other  tlian  the  beast 
of  xiii,  1-10.  Then,  in  verse  2,  we 
have  the  holy  city,  or  Christie  cap- 
ital, in  contrast  wiUi  the  great  city, 
or  Babylon,  the  antichristic  capital. 
We  have  then  a  clew  of  the  great  com- 
ing antithesis.  A  full  tracings  thence 
of  the  particulars,  as  we  will  give 
them  in  our  notes,  will  make,  perhaps, 
\^^i\aO\^  Ov^'AX  \.\ia  fact  that  all  liie 
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re'»d  like  unto  a  rod  :  and  the  annuel 
Htood,  sayiu*;,  ''Rise,  and  measure 
the  temple  of  God,  an(J  the  al- 
tar, and  them  that  worship  therein. 

b  Num.  2].  18. C  Egelt.  40. 17,  20. 

l^'Adinj?  points  given  at  length  in  the 
full  prophecy'  of  xii-xx  will  be  found 
to  have  their  eorrcspondent  points  in 
this  miniature.  See  tabulation  at  end 
of  vorse  13. 

1.  There  was  given  me — By  what 
giver  is  not  said,  (as  in  vi,  1 1  and  viii,  2 ;) 
doubtless  by  an  invisible  yet  divine 
donor,  the  gift  coming  visibly  as  by 
panoramic  spontaneous  movement.  A 
reed  —  The  light-jointed  plant  that 
grows  in  marshy  grounds.  It  was  an 
emblem  of  feebleness,  (Matt,  xi,  7 ;)  used 
as  a  mock  sceptre  lor  Jesus,  (Matt 
xxvii,  29,  30;)  as  an  instrument  for 
writing  by  our  John  himself.  3  John  13. 
A  rod — A  staff  for  walking ;  or  a  rod 
for  chastising;  or,  probably,  here,  a 
sceptre  or  baton  of  office,  as  Aaron's 
rod.  Heb.  i,  8 ;  Rev.  ii,  27  ;  Psa.  ii,  9. 
This  fragile  reed,  the  emblem  of  a 
humble  Christianity,  was  yet  a  sceptre 
mighty  to  take  a  divine  .mecwMrc7/ie»< 
of  human  things.  That  measurement 
could  1)6  either,  as  here,  severe  and 
critical,  or,  as  in  xxi,  15,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  a  glorious  wonder.  And  the 
angel  stood — These  words  are  to  be 
rejected  as  a  false  reading.  The  an- 
gel disappears  at  tlie  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  the  scene  changes. 

Before  the  seer  appear,  (note  iv,  11,) 
in  gradual  development,  the  temple  or 
holy  house;  the  altar  of  iucensc,  which 
was  in  it;  then  the  court,  which  sur- 
rounded it ;  and, "  tinally,  the  city, 
wiiich  embraced  the  whole.  The  main 
progress  is  from  the  less  in  size  to  the 
greater,  but  from  the  greater  in  sacred 
importance  to  the  less.  Measure — 
Take  a  divine  and  critical  estimate  of 
its  present  value  and  amount  Saying 
— In  the  Greek  (omitting  the  angel) 
there  is  no  immediate  subject-noun 
with  whicli  this  saying  agrees,  save 
rod.  And  some,  as  Wordswortli,  have 
accordingly  made  the  rod  utter  the 
direction  and  predictions  which  fol- 
low, just  as  the  altir  speaks  in  chapter 
ix,  13.     But  cvcu  then  the  saying,  no 


3  But  'the  court  which  is  without 
the  temple  '  leave  out,  smd  measure 
it  not;  «*for  it  is  given  unto  the 
Gentiles:    and  the  holy  city  shall 

1  Or.  CiiHi  out. d  Psa.  79. 1 ;  Luke  21. 24. 

doubt,  refers  to  the  invisible  giver 
of  the  rod.  The  saying  embraces 
the  predictions,  in  future  tense,  to 
verso  10;  and  then,  at  verse  11,  the 
seer  commences  his  past  tense,  yet 
so  commences  as,  with  exquisite  skill, 
to  take  in  the  predictions  as  part  of 
the  narrative.  The  whole  could  bo 
road  in  the  past  tense  as  one  narra- 
tion. Rise — Not  as  if  he  had  been 
sitting  or  kneeling,  but  as  moving  him 
to  action  from  the  reverie  during  which 
the  change  of  scene  had  taken  place. 
Temple . .  .  altar — The  inmost  places 
of  the  true  Church  of  God.  Them 
that  worship — The  true  living  Church 
of  the  saints.  The  mejisurement  is  an 
authentication  of  their  trueness.  The 
authoritative  rod,  or  sceptre,  is  also  a 
reed,  or  pen,  that  writes  a  divine  en- 
dorsement, ilappy  the  Church  whom 
the  measuring  reed  endorses. 

2.  The  court  —  The  enclosure,  or 
yard,  in  which  the  holy  temple  stands. 
Measure  it  not — For,  though  former- 
ly the  true  Church,  it  is  not  now  the 
pure  Church,  but  the  apostate.  Rev. 
xi,  2.  Is  given — By  divine  judgment 
on  account  of  apostis}'.  Unto  the 
Gentiles — For  in  the  apocalypse  Is- 
rael is  the  Christie  Church,  and  the 
Gentiles  are  antichristic  The  holy 
city — Same  as  the  beloved  city  of 
XX,  9,  of  which  the  holy  city  of  Matt 
xxvii,  53  is  typical. 

And  here  we  may  notice  the  futil- 
ity of  the  argument  drawn  from  this 
phrase  to  prove  that  the  lit(?ral  Jeru- 
salem was  still  standing.  J  t  might 
just  as  well  be  argued  that  the  great 
city  of  verse  8 — that  is,  the  literal  old 
Baljylon,  the  t3''pe  of  antichrist's  cap- 
ital— was  still  standing.  It  might  even 
be  argued ,  just  as  reasonably,  that  the 
beloved  city  of  xx,  9  was  standing 
at  the  time  of  John's  vision.  Tread 
under  foot — In  ancient  times  cities 
were  often  built  at  the  base  around 
some  higli,  steep  liill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  citoLdel  «v  -iVx^w^  lvi\\.  n^;  o.% 
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they  •tread  under  foot  ''forty  and 
two  months.  3  And  "I  will  give 
j/awer  unto  my  two «?  witnesses,''  and 
tliey  shall   propliesy   'a  thousand 

e  I)an.8.10. — -/Cliap.W.o. 2  Or,  I  will  give 

unU*  my  two  witneiuteM  that  they  mHy  proph- 

built.  So  Atlicus  was  built  upon 
the  plaiu  surrounding  the  Acropolis. 
When  the  city  was  attacked  in  war 
this  citadel  furnished  the  last  strong- 
Jiold  for  the  defenders.  The  lower 
<  ity  niijrht  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  besiegers,  while  the  citizen  soldier 
tinnly  Jield  tlie  summit  See  note  Qn 
XX,  y.  So  here,  tliey  that  worship 
held  the  temple,  while  the  Gentiles 
trod  the  city  under  foot.  Few,  but 
faithful,  the  heroes  of  the  holy 
Church  held  the  UyxX  during  the  siege. 
Forty  and  two  months — A  tolerably 
long  siege  for  a  hteral  citiidel  to  endure. 
It  is  typical  of  the  period  when  the 
powers  of  nntichriat  tread  down  the 
capital  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  sym- 
bol appears  to  bo  based  upon  our 
Lord's  words  in  Luke  xxi,  24.  For 
the  forty-two  months  see  our  Intro- 
duction on  numbers  of  tlie  apocalypse, 
and  note  on  xiii,  5. 

We  have  now  (iJ-12)  the  typical  pic- 
ture of  heroic  Christian  martyrdom 
(hiring  the  period  of  apostasy.  Even 
in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  gentilized  city 
there  are  two  nnterritied  yet  dying 
witnesses.  Their  number,  two,  is 
based  on  tlie  duality  of  ministry  and 
church.  Yet  they  are  miniatured,  or 
diminished,  as  two,  to  signalize  their 
faithfulness  and  to  centrtili/e  our  sym- 
pathy on  their  heroic  loneliness  in  the 
midst  of  apostate  surroundings.  Deep 
and  glorious  is  the  lesson  for  the  faith- 
ful witnesses  of  the  truth  amid  ages 
0"  darkness. 

b.  Tht  martyr  two  vntnesses=the  faith- 
ful ftw,  3-6. 

3.  Give  pov^er — It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  midst  of  Gentiles 
these  v^itn'esses  would  hush  in  silence. 
Their  enemies  are  thousands,  and  they 
are  but  two.  But  they  have  the  "gift 
of  power,"  and  their  prophecy  will 
ring  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
tJ;n)ugli  the  whole  long,  dark  period. 
My — TJj'-  woj  d  implies  Uiixl  Uve  sv^ewk- 


two  hundred  and  threescore  days, 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  4  These  are 
the  ^  two  olive  trees,  and  thei  two 
candlesticks  standing   before  tlie 

^*V. qCh.  30.4. hQ\\.  19.10. tCh.  UB. 

;fcl'8a.  62.  8;  Jer.  11. 16;  Zecli.  4.  3, 11,14. 

er  is  God,  and  that  these  witnesses 
are  claimed  as  his  own.  See  note  ver.  i. 
Hence  this  word  is  incorrectly  quotij 
by  Diisterdiock  as  an  instance  in  wlii^J) 
an  angel  abruptly  speaks  tlie  word?  <>! 
God  as  his  own,  as  a  precedent  lor 
such  an  interpretation  of  xxii,  10, 
where  see  note.  Prophesy  —  All 
true  preaching  is  prophecy^  for  it 
predicts  man's  future  destiny,  and 
comes  from  a  divine  power.  TLe 
whole  gospel  is  a  solemn  prophecy. 
Olothed  in  sackcloth — An  emblemat- 
ic garb,  symbolizing  humiliation  and 
grief,  especially  of  the  repentant  kind. 
ilence  it  was  w^orn  by  the  prophets 
who  prciiched  repentance  to  a  guilty 
generation.  The  garment  represented 
the  humiliation  which  the  sins  of  tlie 
age  required.  It  was  usually  made  of 
coarse  hair,  and  used  for  sacks,  and 
also  for  straining  out  liquids.  Elijah 
and  John  the  Baptist  wore  sackcloth. 
2  Kings  i,  8. 

4.  Two  candlesticks  —  The  can- 
dlestick, in  this  book,  uniformly  rep- 
resents a  church,  and  the  olive  trees 
whicli  supply  the  oil  naturally  repre- 
sent the  ministry.  Hence  the  wit- 
nesses, as  the  impersonation  of  those 
two  bodies,  are  two.  Nothing  is  more 
conlmou  than  the  impersonating  a 
collective  body  in  an  individual.  In 
this  book  a  nation  is  a  beast,  a  cor- 
rupt church  is  a  harlot,  A  tesiifniitr 
church  and  a  testifying  ministry*  i»  f 
two  witnesses. 

The  imagery  is  based,  with  J?* 
modilications,  upon  Zecli.  iv,  2-  ! 
The  prophet  there  sees  two  c-^ndhv 
sticks,  (or  rather  lamps,)  into  which 
two  olive  trees  are  pouring,  through 
pipes,  tlieir  golden  oil.  And  these 
are  tliere  said  to  represent  **  the  two 
anointed  ones  Uiat  stand  by  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  eartli."  Tliese  two 
are  Joshua,  representing  the  priest- 
hood, and  Zerubbabel,  represeutiug  tlie 
nation.    Before  the  God. .  .eaxth— 
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God  of  tlie  eartli.  5  Ami  it*  any 
man  will  hurt  tliem,  'fire  proceed- 
eth  oat  of  their  mouth,  and  devour- 
ct?fi  their  enemies:  "and  if  any  man 
will  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this  man- 
ner be  killed.  6  These  "have  pow- 
er to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in 

12  KinRSl.  10,12;  Jer.  1.  10:  5. 14:  Ezek.43.3; 
Bos.  (5.  5. m  Num.  16.  29, nl  Kin«8 17. 1; 

Like  piime-ministers  before  their  di- 
viuo  Sovereign. 

5.  And — The  imagery  of  those  two 
verses  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  his- 
tory bf  Elijah.  Will— Rather,  wiUs, 
or  purposes  to.  Pire — In  2  Kings  i, 
10,  12,  fire  came  down  from  heaven, 
yet  at  tlie  words  of  Elijah's  mouth. 
The  powerful  physical  images  under 
which  the  divine  judgments  following 
the  rejected  ministries  of  the  evangelic 
witnesses  need  not  perplex  us.  Phys- 
ical miracles  of  far  more  gigantic  fig- 
ure are  ascribed  to  the  dragon  xii,  4, 
and  to  the  beast  xiii,  13-15.  When 
even  so  sober  a  commentator  as  Al- 
ford  is  in  profound  doubt  whether 
these  two  witnesses  are  not  two  lit- 
eral men,  who  will  in  the  future  per- 
i  jrm  these  physical  miracles,  arid  go 
ihrough  a  martyrdom  and  miraculous 
resurrection  after  three  days  and  a 
half,  we  are  at  once  amazed  and 
amused.  Why  not  make  the  beast  a 
real  animal  and  his  image  a  real  au- 
tomaton, by  which  physical  miracles 
are  wrought  ? 

The  sacred  thought  that  underlies 
these  physical  images  is  easily  dis- 
closed by  the  ordinary  laws  of  anal- 
ogy. The  fire  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  evangelical 
prophet  is  forked.  That  is,  it  is  alter- 
native in  its  power ;  it  must  burn  up  the 
man^s  sins  or  burn  up  his  soul.  He  who 
hurts  the  prophets,  by  damaging  the 
truth  he  represents,  is  devoured  by 
that  fire.  It  is  the  man,  and  not  tlie 
fjin,  that  dies.  That  the  wages  of  re- 
jecting the  trutli  is  death  is  so  im- 
mutable a  law  that  the  speaker  gives 
it  an  emphatically-repeated  utterance. 

6.  As  the  individual  judgment  upon 
rejection  of  the  gospel  prophecy  is 
given  in  verse  5,  so  now  we  have  the 
fmblic  judgments.    The  firmament  of 

Vol.  ¥.—20 


tlie  days  of  their  prophecy:  and 
•have  power  over  waters  to  turn 
them  to  biood,and  tosmitethe  earth 
with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they 
will.  7  And  when  they  P  shall  have 
finished  their  testimony,  <i  the  beast 

that  ascendeth  "^out  of  the  bottom- 

1 

Jas.  5.  16, 17. 0  Exod.  7. 19. p  Luke  13.  31 

g  Chap.  13. 1, 11 ;  17. 8. r  Chap.  S».  2.    . 

God's  goodness  becomes  brass,  and  the 
genial  showers  of  mercy  descend  not. 
Waters . . .  blood  —  Nay,  the  very 
mercies  of  God,  designed  for  our  life 
and  happiness,  are  transformed,  by 
the  divine  judgments,  to  the  very  im- 
age and  essence  of  curse.  The  very 
gospel,  the  water  of  life,  proves  to  be 
the  stream  of  death.  As  often  as 
they  will — Which  will,  since  they 
are  but  the  embodiments  of  divine 
truth,  is  simply  the  expression  of 
God's  law.  This  absoluteness  of  their 
power  of  inflicting  judgments  is  the 
absoluteness  of  the  divine  justice,  not 
of  their  personal,  caprice.  And  all 
their  power  of  infliction  is  simply  tlie 
power  of  annunciation,  sure  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  divine  power.  It  was 
thus  that  Elijah  burned  up  the  fifties; 
and  thus  that  Peter  struck  Ananias 
dead.  It  is  thus  that  the  Christiau 
prophet,  in  the  tnie  performance  of 
his  duties,  slays  men  and  nations. 
His  word  kills,  because  God  within 
the  word  kills,  according  to  the  word. 
What  kills  all  men  is  just  this  word, 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 

c.  Their  destrtiction  by  the  beast,  and 
resurrection  triumph  and  avenging,  7-13. 

7.  When  they — The  martj'r  wit- 
nesses of  the  apostate  period.  Shall 
...finished  —  Both  individually  and 
collectively.  P^ach  individual  finishes 
his  testimony  and  is  slain.  But,  col- 
lectively, the  entire  body  represented 
by  the  two*is  slain  when  the  period  is 
completed.  The  individual  death  of 
the  two  represents  or  symboliKes 
the  collective  death,  in  series,  of  the 
whole.  If  two  represent  the  whole, 
then  their  martyrdom  represents  the 
martyrdom  of  the  whole.  The  beast 
— Premonition  of  the  beast  of  xiii, 
11-18.  And  the  two  witnesses  an- 
swer   to  \.\i^   ^' '^SCL'^il^''''     Q.V  N^\.^^  V^fc. 
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less  pit  'shall  make  war  against 
them,  and  shall  overcome  them, 
and  kill  them.  8  And  their  dead 
bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  'the 
great  city,  which  spiritually  is 
called  ^dom  and  Egypt,"  where  al- 
so our  Lord  was  crucified.  9  '  And 
they  of  the  people  and  kindreds 
and  tongues  and  nations  shall  see 
their  dead  bodies  three  days  and 
a  half,  ^  and  shall  not  suffer  their 
dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  graves. 

«Dan.  7. 21 :  Zech.  14. 2. <Chap.  14.8;  17. 1,5: 

18. 10. u  Ueb.  18. 12 ;  chap.  18. 24. v  Chap. 

VJ.  15. 

And  their  martyrdom  is  type  of  the 
collective  martyrdoms  of  the  true 
witnesses  through  the  whole  period. 
8.  The  great  city — In  opposition 
to  the  holy  city  of  verse  2 ;  and  so 
identical  with  the  Babylon  of  xiv,  9, 
the  antichristic  capital.  Lie  in  the 
street — Picture  of  most  dishonouring 
exposure.  The  defesit  of  the  reforma- 
tion is  in  its  hour  of  defeat  the  object 
of  derision  through  all  tlie  ranks  of 
the  apostasy.  Spiritually  called — 
The  word  figurative  is  the  opposite  to 
literal,  and  the  word  spiritual^  as  an 
epithet  for  language,  is  opposed  to 
secular.  Secularly  the  great  city  is 
called  Babylon,  but  in  the  dialect  of 
the  spirit  it  is  a  Sodom,  an  Egypt. 
Babylon  is  called  Sodom  as  the  seat 
of  licentiousness,  whose  end  was  to  be 
burned.  Chap,  xix,  3,  compared  with 
Gen.  xix,  28.  And  is  called  £ig3rpt, 
as  the  cruel  oppressor  of  God's  people, 
from  which  they  were  called  to  come 
out,  xviii,  4.  Where. .  .crucified — 
Stuart,  Grebhardt,  and  others,  consider 
this  clause  as  demonstrating  that  Je- 
rusalem is  the  great  city.  But,  1. 
All  the  references  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
Apocalypse  make  her  a  symbol  of  tlie 
holy.  She  is  "  the  city  of  Cxod,"  iii,  12 ; 
•'  ilie  holy  city,"  verse  2;  the  "  beloved 
city,"  XX,  9;  the  "holy  cit3%"  xxii,  19. 
And  so,  also,  the  Jews  and  Israel  are 
throughout  a  type  of  the  true  Church. 
2.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every  case 
the  "great  city"  is  Babylon,  xiv,  8; 
xvii,  18;  xviii,  16;  see  also,  xvi,  19; 
xviiif  10 -J  xviii,  19.    So  uniform  a  use, 


10  *  And  tliey  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  rejoice  over  theu>,  and 
make  merry,  >  and  sluill  send  gifts 
one  to  another;  *  because  these 
two  prophets  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth.  11  'And 
after  three  days  and  a  half  ''the 
spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  info 
them,  and  they  stood  upon  their 
feet;  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them 
which  saw  them.  13  And  they 
heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven 

w  Pro.  79. 8, 8. 0  C5hap.  12. 12 :  18. 8. y  Kit. 

9. 19, 22. «  Chap.l(LlU. a  Verse  a. h  Kset 

37. 5.  a.  10. 1-t 

3.  Our  Lord  was  truly  crucified,  not 

indeed  in  the  literal  and  local,  but  in 
the  mystical  or  spiritual,  **  Babylon." 
Literal  and  fallen  Jerusalem  was  with* 
in  the  limits,  and  part  of,  that  Babylon, 
as  being  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  as 
belonging  to  antichrist,  and  as  where 
Roman  hands  crucified  the  Saviour. 
The  also  implies  that  our  Lord's  being 
crucified  is  viewed  as  a  martyrdom 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  saitits  slain 
in  the  great  city. 

9.  Three  days  and  an  half— A 
miniature  of  iJie  forty  and  two 
months,  or  three  years  and  a  half  of 
verse  2;  being  "a  day  for  a  year." 
It  is  an  adverse  number,  the  sacred 
seven  broken  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  reduction  to  a  miniature  amount, 
corresponds  both  to  the  miniature  re- 
duction  of  the  witnesses  to  two,  and 
to  the  necessary  brevity  of  time  for  a 
corpse  to  lie  unburied. 

10.  Send  gifts — As  if  the  day  of 
their  death  were  a  festival,  a  Christ- 
mas, or  a  new-year,  when  presents  are 
made  among  friends.  Tormented-^ 
Tired,  perplexed,  or  harassed  them 
with  a  testimony  against  their  sIls 
and  dogmas. 

11.  Spirit,  or  breath  of  life;  said 
to  bo  from  God,  as  miracidously  de- 
scending into  their  bodies,  and  produc- 
ing resurrection.  Fear — A  deep  and 
awful  transformation  of  tlieir  joy  into 
terror.  And  the  terror  of  the  perse- 
cutors was  the  triumph  of  the  mar* 
tyrs. 

12.  Great  voice  from  heaveit^ 


in  both  cases,  cannot  V>ul  \)e  dQ!;mN^\lAi%%cQm.Qi!^  ^ave  them  their  resup 
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saying  unto  them,  Come  up  hither. 
•And  they  ascended  up  to  heaven 
*in  a  cloud;  'and  their  enemies 
beheld  them.  13  And  the  same 
hour ''  was  there  a  great  earthquake, 

clsa.  14. 13;  chap.  12.  5. —  <f  Isa.  60.  8;  Acts 
I.  y. «2KinK8  2.  1,6, 7. — -/Chap.  6. 12. 

rection;  a  voice  from  God  their  as- 
cension. Hither — Int5o  the  presence 
cf  God,  the  highest  firmament,  the 
Bogt  excellent  glory.  Note,  iv.  11.  In 
a  cl3ud — Rather  in  the  cloud,  the  airy 
region  of  vapour  and  dimness.  Ene- 
mies beheld  them — ^As  crowned  with 
divine  approbation  and  rising  in  tri- 
umph to  the  blessed  abodes. 

Alford  remarks  that  "no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  this  ascension 
by  those  who  interpret  the  witness 
figuratively  of  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament," as  Wordsworth,  or  as  "calling 
up  to  political  ascendency  and  power." 
We  think  the  figurative  "  explanation  " 
not  only  easy  and  natural  in  the  "  at- 
tempt," but  in  the  accomplishment. 
The  imagery,  like  that  in  verse  5,  is 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  Elijah ; 
whose  ascension,  like  that  of  these 
witnesses,  was  a  divine  token  of  en- 
dorsement and  triumph.  It  thence 
stands  in  perfect  analogy  with  the 
ascension  of  the  man-child,  who 
mounts  to  the  throne  to  rule  in  ever- 
completing  triumph  and  power  over 
his  adversaries,  ultimately  to  put  them 
all  under  his  feet.  Note  xii,  5.  It  is, 
then,  correspondent  to  the  triumphant 
reign  of  souls  in  xx,  4,  the  millennium 
which  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  of  the  warrior-king  Mes- 
siah over  antichrist,  in  xix,  11-21.  It 
is  true,  that  the  reign  of  these  two 
martyrs  is  in  glorified  bodies  rather 
than  in  disembodied  seals;  but  that 
arises  from  the  parallelism  with  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  and  is  not  to  be  held  lit- 
erally. Their  ascension  is  simply  the 
^wre  of  the  triumph  and  overruling 
power  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
suffered.  And  this  correspondence 
with  the  reign  of  martyrfed  "souls," 
be  it  specially  noted,  is  part  of  the 
outlined  ideiitity  of  tliis  cliapter  with 
the  entire  predictive  history  of  all 
that  follows  iu  tho  book. 


Sand  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell, 
and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain 
•of  men  seven  thousand:  and  tiie 
remnant  were  affrighted,  ••  and  gave 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

0  Chap.  16. 19. — ^8  Or.  namMcfmen;  cbap. 
8.  4. A. Josh.  7.  l^\  chap.  14. 7 ;  la.  4. 

13.  Earthquake — Anticipative  im- 
age, in  miniature,  of  the  overthi  ow  of 
Babylon,  completed  at  close  of  cliapter 
xix.  Tenth  part. . . seven  thousand 
— Says  Gebhardt,  "A  city,  the  tenth 
part  of  which  is  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  which  slays  7,000  persons, 
can  only  bo  a  real  city,"  that  is,  not 
a  symbolical  city.  But  the  very  ex- 
actitude of  the  round  numbers  ought 
to  have  warned  the  commentator  of 
numerical  symbol.  No  earthquake 
ever  carefully  smote  down  a  city  to 
the  precise  tenth  part;  so  also,  that 
the  number  of  men  slain  was  the  cube 
of  ten  multiplied  by  seven.  And  by 
Gebhardt's  interpretation  this  ought 
to  have  been  the  literal  fact  with  the 
literal  Jerusalem.  The  writer  who 
has  not  carefully  studied  the  symbol- 
ical numbers  of  the  Apocalypse  will 
never  attain  its  true  interpretation. 

If  tew  is  a  symbol  of  universality, 
then  one  tenth,  indicates  that  but  a 
minority  of  the  secular  dominions  of 
the  earth  will  be  plunged  into  absolute 
destruction  in  the  great  closing  con- 
test As  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
men,  the  cube  of  ten  raises  our 
thoughts  to  a  great  number,  yet  lim- 
ited by  the  divine  seven.  Tho  uni- 
versality of  the  ten  refers  to  their  uni- 
versal diffusion  through  the  secular 
world.  All  these  limitations  corre- 
spond with  the  fact,  that  in  the  fin&l 
battle,  while  the  destruction  is  great, 
yet  tho  survivors  are  in  Btill  qreator 
numbers,  consisting  of  "  tho  nations  " 
of  xix,  15,  XX,  3,  8,  who  still  remain 
undestroyed  and  roll  on  their  genera- 
tions. AflErighted—Were  f" Jc'd  with 
salutary  fear  resulting  in  their  conver- 
sion and  entrance  into  tlie  millennial 
age  of  XX,  1-6.  Gave  glory — From 
fear  to  praise.  The  God  of  heaven 
—  Whose  spirit  of  life  awakened 
tiie  witnesses  to  a  resur  rectiou^  vsAvd 
,  wUoao  |pcea\.  "^oVc^  \ivi  >i£v«a:w  ^ctc&a 
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14  'The  uconri  woe  is  pnat; 
and,  beliolJ.  tlie  third  woe  comuth 
quicklj.  IS  And  ^tlie  seveiitli 
aiigd  siiundetl;  'nnd  tliere  were 
greiit  .Toiees   in    liCHVeu,   siiyiuir, 


ICbHp.  Aa:». 


-fcChap.  II 


by  aacensLou  iuto  heaven.  It  ihhj  bo 
rather  hinted  tlion  explicitly  narrated; 
'  yet  all  tbia  bint  ia  u  fair  mioiaCure  of 
wb«c  in  chapcera  xix  and  xx  is  a  fiill 
portraiture.  And  we  trust  we  have 
made  it  clear  to  our  readers  that  thia 

The  temple,  the  true  Church.  : 
The  boaat. 

The  two  persecuted  witnesses.  = 

Slain  ttiroe  dsja  and  a  halt  : 

Beaurrection  of  witnesses.  = 

Overthrow  ot  dty.  = 

"  Remainder  gave  glory  W  God."  : 
IL  Thb  Seventh  (third  Woe)  Tbuk- 


i;  WiK8  OF  Christ  a 
14. 


iAn- 


It  Tho  aecoad  wroe — The  three 
woea,  aniiouuced  in  vili,  13,  are  the 
last  three  of  the  leven  judgmeiita  of 
tlio  seven  trumpets.  Quickly — By  a 
rapid  movement  of  tlie  apocalyptic 
puDorama,  ajmbolizing  that  the  fulfil- 
ment comes  with  a  divine  rapidity. 

Tho  aevienth  trumpet  covers  the 
entire  period  of  consecutive  hiatonc 
prophecy  of  the  book.  It  forms  with 
i(a  Angelophany  and  now  prophetic 
inauguration  in  chap,  i,  and  its  out- 
line and  prelude  in  this  eleventh 
cbaptcr,  tho  entire  Third  Port  of  the 
book.  It  most  properly  opens  witli 
the  preaent  aolemn  announcoments  in 
heaven  and  earth.  The  true,  clear,  di. 
rine  story  is  now  to  be  told. 

Heavenly  voices  chant  a  trl- 
utuphal  aatldpatlon  of  Its  con- 
tents, 16-  IS. 

15.  Oreat  vcicei  in  heaven — Af- 
ford lugi^^atH  that  tlieae  voicei  were 
from  the  four  livinjf  beings  as  distin- 
guiahed  from  the  twenty-four  uldera." 
ffjt    tJjat   destroys   the   iiyaXer\ou.s 


'"The  kiiigdtiins  of  this  world  nru 
liecon\e  (Ae  kiagdomii  of  our  lj<)rd. 
and  of  his  Cliiist;  "and  he  ahall 
reiiin  for  ever  and  ever.  16  Anct 
"the  four  iind  twenty  elders,  which 

mCU-p.  13.  lft--n  Dud.  i  M:  1. 14, 18,  37. 

puSBiige  (1-13)  ia  an  outline  sketch  i.f 
the  victorious  atruggte  of  Christ  wiili 
antiehriat,  oE  whlcli  the  coming  cliup 
ters  are  prophetic  hiatory. 

The  corroapondencos  al  the  two  ap- 
pear in  the  following  tabulatios; — 

(  The  mystical  temple  and  Jerusa. 
'   \         lem,  jiv-ivL 
:      The  beast,  xiii,  I. 

(  The  aainta  persecuted  by  tlie  boasl, 
=   \         liU,  I,  J6,  n. 

I  Martyred  tJireo  and  a  hatf  years, 
■  )  or  1260  dajB,  liii,  5. 
:  Reign  of  souls  of  martyrs,  xi,  4. 
=  Downfall  of  Babylon,  xvi,  19-Sl. 
:  Uiilenniat  triumphs,  xx,  3,  4. 
beaut;  of  the  apostle's  thought,  which 
is,  that  the  voices  rolled  and  rever- 
berated spontaneously  through  tlie 
Leavens  with  no  apparent  uttorer. 
They  weru  as  if  the  celestial  apacea 
spako  them.  Kingdom! — The  pre- 
ferable reading  seems  to  be  jtjn^cin, 
m  the  singular,  of  course  including  the 
italic  repetition  of  tho  word  inserted 
by  die  translators.  The  world's  king, 
lom,  no  longer  the  devil's  kingdom,  has 
become  God'a  and  his  Christ's  kingdom. 
Throughout  this  lofty  prelude,  the 

the  seventh  trumpet  is  announced  as 
(Uready  completed.  The  utterers  take 
their  mental  stand-point  at  tho  end  ol 
the  whole  histor}-,  and  contemplate  its 
Future  completion  as  already  past.  Thia 
is  the  prophetic  future-preterite ;  the 
past  tense  for  the  future. 

The  sounding  of  tlie  tnimpet  is  af 
!!our9B  the  signal  for  the  panorama  ot 

[Dent  of  the  heavenly  vidces  utten  in 
'      ;lorioiis  result  of  Ihe 


for  the  profound  worship  and  thauks- 
jiving  of  the  eldeiB  wliich  follow. 
^     \tj.  'EL\OuEtni— G^QreseDhitivea  of  tb« 
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Bat  before  God  on  their  seats,  fell 
upon  their  fac<*8,  and  worshijiped 
God,  17  Saying,  We  give  thee 
thanks,  O  Lord  God  Alnnghty, 
P  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to 
coinc ;  becaiuse  thou  hast  taken  to 
thee  thy  great  power,  *iand  hast 
rei^^ned.  18  'And  the  nations 
were  angiy,  and  thy -wrath  is  come, 
■and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that 
they  should  be  judged,  and  that 
thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto 
tliy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to 

p  Chap.  1. 4, 8 :  4.  8 :  16. 6. Q  Chap.  19. 6. 

r  Versea  2, 9. «  Dan,  7. «,  10 ;  chap.  6. 10. 

t  Chap.  19.  5. 


.  universal  Church  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Notes  on  vi,  4.  Their  faces — First  ris- 
ing and  then  prostrating  before  Qod; 
not  even  lifting  up  the  face.  So  pro- 
found and  so  one  is  their  thanksgiving 
over  this  sure  consummation.  The 
heart  of  the  whole  Church  of  God 
feels  the  inexpressible  joy  of  this  grand 
certainty,  that  the  dark  problem  of  the 
world  is  solved  in  the  final  triumph  of 
good. 

17.  Hast  taken... hast  reigned — 
That  is,  will  take  and  will  reign  (future- 
preterite)  iuithe  period  signalized  by  the 
peal  of  this  seventh  trumpet.  So  glad 
is  the  prospect,  so  sure  the  final  accom* 
plishment,  that  the  spirit  of  the  utter- 
ers  is  transported  to  the  close,  and  con- 
templates the  battle  as  already  fought 
and  the  glorious  crown  as  already  won 
and  worn. 

13.  Nations  were  angry— On  the 
side  of  antichrist  they  will  rally  in 
arms  against  God  and  the  Lamb. 
Wrath  is  come — In  the  terrible  car- 
nage of  xix,  11-21,  and  the  fire  from 
heaven  of  xx,  9.  Judged — Chapter 
XX,  11. 

19.  To  this  divine  ascription  there 
is  given  from  God  a  divine  response, 
not  uttered  to  the  ear,  but  shown  to 
the  eye.  The  temple  (see  note  iy,  1 1 )  is 
the  same  as  in  verse  2,  but  not  as  same 
symbol.  It  here  stands,  as  in  xv,  5, 
(see  note,)  fur  the  literal  temple,  and  in 
tlie  holiest  of  that  temple  is  the  tes- 
tament—  divine  covenant— \>y  which 
God  pledges  himself  to  hia  people  for 


the  saints,  and  them  that  fear 
thy  name,  *  small  and  great;  "and 
shouldest  destroy  them  which  *  de- 
stroy the  earth.  19  And  'the 
temple  of  God  was  opened  in  heav- 
en, and  there  was  seen  in  his  tem- 
ple the  ark  of  his  testament :  and 
*  there  were  lightnings,  and  voices, 
and  thundeiings,  and  an  earth- 
quake, "  and  great  hail. 


An 


CHAPTER  XII. 
D  there  appeared  a  great  won- 


T<  Chapter  13.  10;  18.  6. 4  Or,  oorrupt- 

V  Chapter  15.  5,  S. to  Chapter  8.  6;  Ifi.  18.  • 

CD  Chapter  16.  21. 


the  final  triumph  of  good  in  glory.  In 
answer  to  the  predictive  thanksgiving 
of  the  elders'  worship,  God  displays 
that  covenant  He  answers  not  a  word, 
he  only  shows  his  pledge ;  as  much  as 
to  say,  **  You  see  that  myself  am 
bound  for  the  consummation  you  pre- 
dict." Lightnings... hail— All  the 
most  powerful  elements  of  nature 
pour  forth  their  celebration  over  tliia 
pledge  of  the  final  glorification  of  na- 
ture with  man. 

The  panorama  moves  on,  and  the 
two  great  princes  of  good  and  of  evil 
appear  In  antithesis.  Tliis  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scenic  war. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Personalities  of  the  Antiohbistio 
War,  xii-xiii,  18. 

Satanic  dragron  and  man  child 
Christ,  1-6. 

1.  And  —  In  the  opening  of  this 
chapter  three  representative  beings 
appear  on  the  scene.  The  man  child, 
Christ ;  the  mother ;  and  the  dragon, 
ready  to  devour  the  child.  The  group- 
ing at  once  suggests  the  source  whence 
the  symbolism  is  drawn.  We  at  once 
think  of  the  virgin  motlier,  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  the  murderous  Herod.  Yet 
the  subsequent  wilderness  history  of 
the  woman  shows  tliat  the  virgiu  is 
here  introduced  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Church ;  that  as  Herod  is  not  actually 
named,  tlie  dragon  is  truly  the  Ut&rwJL 
,  Satan,  and  t\iaX  W\%xa»cv  o^dSA,\^  V«Ni\"^ 
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Jer*  in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed 
with  the  *sun,  and  the  moon  un- 

1  Or,  sign. 

Christ.  Yet  the  habiliments  of  the 
dragon  show  that  he  is  Satan  as  rep- 
resentative of  pagan  Roman  anticlirist, 
and  the  man  child  is  Christ  as  rep- 
resentative leader  in  the  battle  against 
antichrist.  As  the  woman  is  symbol, 
and  the  Herod  is  symbol,  so  tlie  man 
child  is  here  symbol.  Alford  is  right 
in  insisting  that  "  the  man  child  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  none  other,"  (not 
Constantine,  nor  any  other  Roman  em- 
peror;) but  he  is  wrong  in  ignoring 
the  plain  fact,  that  both  Christ  and 
the  dragon  are  here  representatives  of 
Christianity  and  paganism  in  the  Ro- 
man world;  that  the  battle  here  is 
truly  between  the  two  great  causes, 
and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  dragon 
is  the  downfall  of  paganism. 

As  the  beast  of  xiii,  1,  is  the  specific 
antichrist  of  the  New  Testament,  ac- 
cording to  the  apocalypse,  so  Geb- 
hardt  holds  the  dragon  to  be  rather 
anti-god.  Tliis  may  in  due  degree  be 
admitted.  The  paganism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  even  as  it  laps  over 
into  the  New,  is  opposed  not  so  much 
to  Christ  as  to  God.  It  supplies  a 
rival,  and  denies  the  true  divine  exist- 
ence. Yet,  by  another  view,  as  Christ 
is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Dispensation, 
so  the  anti-god  is,  through  all  ages,  the 
lineal  antichrist.  See  introductory 
note  to  2  Thess.,  chap.  ii.  We  might, 
then,  (and  some  of  our  readers  may  pre- 
fer the  view,)  reckon  the  contest  with 
the  dragon  as  part  of  the  coming  anti- 
christic  war,  and  so  reckon  four  rather 
than  three  "  overthrows  of  antichrist." 
Yet  as  the  man  child  and  the  dragon 
are  here  presented  as  the  two  powers 
which,  after  this  antecedent  contest, 
are  reserved  in  the  background  as  the 
source^  inspiration,  and  controllers  of 
the  manifest  war,  we  prefer  to  consider 
this  contest  as  preludial,  introduced  to 
show  the  genesis  of  the  main  war  and 
to  authenticate  the  personalities  intro- 
duced in  the  next  chapter  as  the  com- 
batants; thereby  leaving  but  three 
main  "overthrows."   TheTeappe^oced 


der  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars:    2  And 

a  Isa.  60. 19, 20 ;  Mai.  4.  2. 

the  panorama  was  in  action,  the  seer 
looks  upward  to  a  higher  ethereal  re- 
gion, the  atmospheric  heaven,  where 
the  woman,  and  subsequently  the 
dragon,  appear ;  yet  higher  still,  the 
third  heaven,  is  the  throne  whither 
the  child  was  caught  up.  Note  iv,  IL 
Wonder — Rather,  sign,  token,  sym- 
bol, a  phenomenon  significant  of  some 
idea.  So  1  Cor.  xiv,  22  ;  Matt,  xii,  39; 
Matt,  xxiv,  3.  Sun — In  the  gorgeous 
imagery  investing  the  ixroman  is  truly 
to  be  seen  a  recognition  of  the  unpar- 
alleled honour  of  the  blessed  virgin  in 
becoming  the  mother  of  the  Incarnate.  ■ 
Sad  as  is  the  error  of  the  Roman- 
istic  adoration  of  her  person,  no  reac- 
tion of  thought  should  prevent  our 
recognising  the  due  honour  which 
Scripture  pays  her.  And  one  honour  is, 
that  she  is  clearly  here  the  basis  of  the 
symbol  of  the  Church  in  its  struggle 
with  paganism.  Note  on  Matt,  i,  18. 
There  is  an  apparent  incongruity  in 
the  Church's  being  here  the  mother  of 
Christ  and  also,  hereafter,  the  bride  of 
Christ.  But  the'  two  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  thought  as  different  symbols. 
The  maternal  symbol  of  the  Church  i« 
a  specialty,  terminating  at  a  particuiai 
historic  point  The  bridal  symbol 
comes  from  another  region  of  thought^ 
and  extends  into  the  final  glorification. 
Clothed  with  the  sun — "  Invested," 
Newton  well  says,  "  with  the  rays  of 
the  sun  of  righteousness."  The  moon 
— 'The  symbol  of  sublunary  change, 
over  and  upon  which  the  ideal  Church 
stands  exalted.  Crown  of  twelve 
stars  —  The  twelve  apostles,  under 
whom  she  stands  as  the  apostolic 
Church.  The  three  orders  of  heav- 
enly luminaries  combine  to  do  her 
homage.  Robed  with  the  sun,  and 
crowned  with  the  stars,  she  stands  on 
the  moon — ^her  silver  pedestal.  While 
each  of  these  investments  may  have 
its  symbolic  import,  the  clustering  of 
the  whole  is  to  render  glorious  tlie 
personified  Church.  The  dragon,  on 
tlve  contrary,  in  a  diilerbnt  hemispliore 


— i*\'om  (Jio  8^'iabwUc  heaven^ ^wYvet^X oi \Jc^^ ^TavMsi^\iV\^^'^thad  in  nu  such 
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she  being  with  child  cried,  ''trav- 
ailinir  in  birth,  and  paine<i  to 
be  delivered.  3  And  there  ap- 
peared another  '  wonder  in  heaven ; 
and  behold  «a  great  red  dragon, 
•*  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
"and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads. 
4  ^Vnd  ^his  tail  drew  the  third 
part  5  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  "^  and 

h  Isa.  «6. 7;  Gal.  4. 19. 2  Or,  sixin. c  Chap. 

17.  8. dChMp.  17.  9,  10. tfCtiap.  13.  1. 

/Chap.  9. 10, 19. 

glory,  but  equipped  with  symbols  of 
p« "wer  ard  fierceness. 

2.  Oxied — Even  in  her  celestial  ex- 
altation the  woman  is  writliing  in 
womanly  agony.  Type  of  how  divine 
a  thing  is  human  maternity!  Science 
may  find  in  it  but  an  animal  process 
of  '•  evolution  ; "  but  as  the  incarnation 
showed  what  divinity  there  is  in  hu- 
manity, so  the  maternity  of  the  in- 
carnate shows  what  a  divine  typo  is 
stamped  upon  human  birth. 

3.  Dragon— Name  and  shape  al- 
lude to  the  Edenic  serpent  With 
this  primitive  serpent  the  present 
dragon  is  very  expressly  identified 
in  verse  9,  and  again  re-identified  in 
XX,  2.  He  is  the  personal  Satan,  ver.  9, 
arrayed  in  che  skin  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. So  Rome's  great  predecessor, 
Egypt,  Ezek.  xxix,  3,  is  a  dragon :  "  I 
am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  the  great 
dragon  that  liest  in  the  midst  of  its 
rivers."  Probably  the  physical  refer- 
ence is  to  the  crocodile.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  of  our  era  the 
dragon  was  adopted  as  a  Roman  ensign, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus :  "  The  dragon  was  cov- 
ered with  purple  cloth,  and  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  pike  gilt  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  It  opened  its 
■wide*  throat,  and  the  wind  blew 
til  rough  it ;  and  it  hissed,  as  if  in  a 
Jige,  with  its  tail  tioating  in  several 
folds  through  the  air." — EUwU.  Red 
— Fire-coloured,  not  blood-coloured ; 
yet  indicating  both  his  slaugliterous 
character  and  his  hellish  origin.  The 
seven  heads  subsequently  referred, 
pliysically,  to  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
(xvii,  9,)  and  politically  to  the  seven 
great  empires  of  which  Rome  is  the 


did  cast  them  to  the  earth:  and 
the  dragon  stood  'before  the  wom- 
an which  was  ready  to  be  delivered, 
''for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon 
as  it  was  born.  5  And  she  brought 
forth  a  man  child. '  who  was  to  rule 
all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and 
her  child  was  caught  ujJ  unto  God, 
and  to  his  throne.      6  And  "the 

e  Chap.  17. 18. h  Dan.  8. 10. <  Verse  2. 

k  Exod.  1.  m.  — I  Psalm  2. 9 ;  chap.  2. 27 :  19. 1& 
m,  Verse  i. 

sixth  and  seventh.  Notes  xvii,  10.  It 
is  clear  that  the  dragon  is  here  symbol 
of  Roman  paganism,  as  the  woman  is 
symbol  of  the  Christianity  that  pagan- 
isjn  would  destroy.  The  ten  horns  re- 
fer, perhaps,  basally,  to  the  ten  king- 
doms into  which  the  Roman  empire 
immediately  fell,  analogous  to  the  ten 
toes  of  Daniel's  image,  and  ultimately 
to  the  universality  of  modern  nations. 
Notes  xvii,  12-14.  It  is  a  remarkable 
inconsistency  in  Alford  that  he  admits 
the  symbolism  of  the  woman  as  the 
Christian  Church,  and  yet  ignores  that 
of  her  antagonist,  the  dragon,  as 
heading  the  antichurch  of  antichrist. 
And  yet  it  is  notable  how  antitheti- 
cally our  seer  places  before  us  the  two 
in  position  in  verses  1-4,  before  he 
proceeds  to  narrate  the  action. 

4.  Third  part  of  the  stars — Allu- 
sively based  on  the  history  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  given  here  to  mag- 
nify the  dragon's  power. 

5.  Rule. .  .iron — A  prediction  taken 
from  Psa.  ii,  9,  and  vividly  quoted  as  ful- 
filled in  Rev.  xix,  15.  Caught  up. . . 
throne — ^Tlie  resurrection,  as  well  as 
the  birth,  is  given  not  as  literal  his- 
tory, but  as  the  basis  of  symbol  The 
infant  Jesus  is  exalted  to  the  divine 
throne  to  symbolize  that  infant  Christi- 
anity is  to  triumph,  not  only  over  pagan- 
ism, but  over  all  other  opposing  pow- 
ers. In  his  note  on  Acts  i,  1,  2,  Alford 
has  beautifully  shown  (see  our  note 
there)  that  Christ's  ascension  was  an 
exaltation  to  rule  as  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Lord  of  the  world.  And 
the  representative  character  herein  of 
the  man  child  is  verified  by  Rev.  ii, 
26,   27 :    "He   that  overcomodv^  «.\.vl 
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wonmn  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
where  she  hath  a  place  prepared 
of  God,  that  tliey  should  feed  her 
there  "a  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  d«ays. 

7  And  there  was  war  in  heaven : 
•Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
'against  the  drajyon;  and  the  drag- 
on fought  and  liis  angels,    8  And 


r»  Chapter  11.  3. —  o  Dan.  10.  13, 21 :  12.  I. 

Verse  a;  chapter  20.  2. 9  Job  7.  10;  Psalm 


W.  10  r  Jude  ti. 

him  will  I  give  power  over  the  na- 
tions :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels  of  a  pot- 
ter shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers: 
even  as  I  received  of  my  Father." 
While  it  is  extreme  for  Elliott  or  New- 
ton to  identify  the  man  child  as  be- 
ing Constantine,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  according  to  this  promise  the 
man  child  on  tiie  divine  throne  does 
represent  the  triumph  of  Cliristianity 
over  Roman  paganism,  in  which  Con- 
stantine was  a  principal  figure.  And 
*hus  the  symbolic  exaltation  of  the 
man  child,  of  the  two  witnesses,  and 
of  the  emparadised  "  souls  "  of  Rev. 
XX,  4,  all  signify  the  same  thing — 
namely,  the  victory  of  the  cause  by 
them  represented. 

6.  Fled  into  the  wilderness — Com- 
mentators think  that  this  is  said  in 
anticipation  of  verse  14 ;  but  the  time- 
periods  in  both  verses  are  not  precisely 
identical.  This  verse  tells  what  be- 
came of  the  woman  while  the  firma- 
mental  tight  lasts ;  verse  14  tells  what, 
after  the  dragon's  fall  The  two  flights 
seem  to  be  somewhat  difCoront.  In 
thir.  she  fearfully  Jiees;  in  ver.  14  she  is 
eapfle-wingod  and  Jiies,  Note  ver.  14. 

a.  Plrmamental  war— the  draeron 
cast  to  eaxtti,  7-17. 

1  War  in  heaven  —  These  sym- 
1>j1s  are,  doubtless,  drawn  from  the 
holy  tradition  so  often  alluded  to  in 
^ripture,  that  Satan  was  once  a  heav- 
enly angel  and  fell  from  his  first  es- 
tate. (Jude  G.)  The  traditional  ac- 
count is,  of  course,  modified  to  suit 
the  symbolical  purpose.  Michael — 
Mentiouod  in  Dan.  x,  13, 21  andxiv,  \^aa 
'*  one  of  tho  chief  princes  "  anOi  ct^ajm 
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prevailed  not;  neither  was  « their 
place  found  any  more  in  heaven. 
9  And  f  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  "that  old  serpent,  called  the 
devil,  and  Satan,  *  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world :  "  he  was  cast  out 
into  the  eartii,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him.  lO  And  I 
heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heav- 

rLnke  10.  18;  John  12.  81. 8Qene»\»9, 

1,4:  chiipter  20. 3. 1  Chapter  20. 8. u  Chap* 

ter  9. 1. 

pion  for  the  Jewish  people  against 
adverse  powers.  And  as  in  the  apoc- 
alypse Jerusalem  is  the  Christian 
Church,  and  Jews  are  Christians,  so 
Micliael,  "  the  archangel,"  (Jude  9,)  is 
champion  for  Christ  and  Christianity. 
He  is  not,  as  Hengstenberg  claims, 
Christ  himself.  For  in  this  scene 
Christ  is  the  man  child  on  the  throne, 
and  overcoming  his  adversary  through 
"the  archangel,"  the  heroic  general 
of  his  forces.  The  signification  of 
Michael's  name—"  Who  is  like  God  ?" 
— suggests,  not  that  he  is  God,  but  the 
champion  and  challenger  for  God; 
just  as  the  parody,  "  Who  is  like  tlie 
beast?"  is  not  uttered  by  the  beast 
himself,  but  by  his  admirers.  The 
forces  on  both  sides  are  angels. 
The  dragon^s  being  in  the  firmamental 
heaven,  means  that  he  was  ruling  over 
the  Roman  world  as  the  impersonation 
of  paganism. 

9.  Great  dragon  was  cast  out— 
As  if  with  exultant  feeling  the  seer 
reiterates  the  fact  of  his  expulsion, 
giving  his  name  in  full,  and  making 
sure  that  we  know  that  ho  is  the 
very  ancient  deviL  And  when  he 
emerges  from  Ids  long  concealment 
at  XX,  2,  he  is  identified  with  the 
same  list  of  titles.  Oast  out  into  the 
earth — From  being  a  supreme 'ruler 
he  is  humbled  to  be  an  angry,  grov- 
eling, earthly  persecutor.  Paganisir 
ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  edict  of  Milan,  under 
Constantine,  A.  D.  313,  and  its  rites 
were  prohibited  by  Theodosius  the 
Great,  A.  D.  392.  This  was  the  com- 
pleted downfall  of  the  pagan  dragon. 

10.  And  a  similar  exultation  rings 
\Xi\QAx\^\i<(i».N<s^    K  VoraudL  voice— Ue 
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en,  *Now  is  come  salvation,  and 
strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ: 
for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is 
cast  down,  "  which  accused  them 
before  our  God  day  and  night. 
11  And  *they  overcame  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony ;  ^  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death. 
13  Therefore  *  rejoice,  ye  heavens, 
and  ve  that  dwell  in  them.     "Woe 

«  Chapter  11.  15:  19.  1. ir  Job  1.  9;  2.  6; 

ZechHrUlt  3.  1. so  Romans  8.  33,  84,  37 ;  16.  20. 

U  Luke  14. 2t>. z  Fsalm  %.'ll ;  Isaiah  49. 13 : 

hciirs  the  voice  but  knows  not  the  ut- 
terer.  Yet  apparently  it  comes  from 
the  redeemed  spirits  of  the  previous 
martyrs  under  pagan  supremacy,  now 
in  paradise ;  for  Christians  on  earth  are 
to  them  our  brethren.  Now — In  the 
jflad  hour  of  the  pagan  dragon's  down- 
fall. Sublime  is  their  song  even  over  an 
incomplete  victory;  for  it  is  a  special  in- 
stalment of  that  salvation,  strength, 
kingdom,  power,  which  shall  be  ter- 
renely  exhibited  in  their  reign  on  earth, 
(xx,  4,)  and  consummated  in  xxi,  xxii. 
Thus  far  the  pagan  dragon  had  imped- 
ed their  power;  he  has  fallen  from 
heaven,  but  survives,  alas,  on  earth 
and  sea.  Verse  12.  Accused  them — 
As  Satan  did  Job.  Satan  suggested  the 
accusation  that  Christians  who  opposed 
the  pagan  gods  were  atheists ;  charged 
tliem  with  atrocious  crimes,  and  brought 
terrible  persecutions  upon  them. 

1 1 .  They  overcame  him  —  For 
Michael's  victory  was  their  victory; 
since  they  are  the  literal  of  whom  the 
woman  was  symbol.  And  this  vic- 
tory on  earth  Christians  won  by  faith 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  as  well 
as  by  their  unshrinking  testimony 
agains  *:  the  idols  and  for  Christ  They 
loved  not  (or,  as  Alford  well  puts  it, 
they  carried  their  not-love  of  life)  unto 
death — They  so  persisted  in  not  lov- 
ing life  as  to  attain  martyrdom. 

12.  Retjoice,  ye  heavens  —  As  if 
these  rejoicing  martyr-spirits  called  for 
u  joyful  response  from  all  their  co- 
celestials,  human  or  angelic.  Woe  to 
earth  and  sea  (as  the  true  reading  is) 
S'uce  they  are  to  be  the  scenes  of  the 


to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  seal  for  the  devil  is  come 
down  unto  yoii,  having  great  wrath, 
••because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  time.  13  And  when 
the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast 
unto  the  earth,  he  persecuted  •the 
woman  which  brought  forth  the 
man  child.  14  «*  And  to  the  wom- 
an were  given  two  wings  of  a  great 
eagle,  «that  she  might  fly  'into  th'e 
wilderness,  into  her  place,  where 

chapter  18.  20. a  Chapter  8.  13;  ill.  10. 

h  Chapter  10.  & e  Verse  5. d  Exodus  19.  4. 

«  Verse  6. — /Chapter  17.  3. 

■    ■"  ■     I-       ■»  111!  .        ■       ■■     I    II  I    ■     ■■■■    »■■■  iMw^^i^.^^  Ill  I     ■       \m 

bestial  war.    Devil  is  come  down — • 

Paganism  in  its  downfall  is  full  of 
wrath,  feeling  that  it  has  but  a  brief 
period  for  recovering  the  supremacy. 
That  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  A.  D.  363. 

13.  Persecuted  the  woman — We 
might  have  expected,  that  after  the 
dragon's  expulsion  frCm  heaven  the 
woman  would  be  restored  to  her  orig- 
inal place  in  the  sky.  That  was  still- 
her  right  place ;  but  the  iniiuente  and 
power  of  the  dragon,  doubtless,  it  is, 
which  really  bring  her  to  the  earth 
until  the  war  is  over. 

14.  Two  wings  of  a  great  eagle 
.  •  .wilderness — There  seems  to  be  a 
double  allusion  here:  to  Israel's  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the 
flight  of  the  blessed  mother  of  Jesua 
through  the  same  wilderness  to  Egypt, 
as  driven  by  Herod.  Of  the  former, 
Jehovah  said  to  Moses,  approaching 
Sinai,  Ex.  xix,  4,  "  Ye  have  seen  what  I 
did  unto  tlie  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare 
you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you 
unto  myself."  The  woman  came  down 
from  her  high  place  in  heaven,  but  it 
was  on  Jehovah's  "wings,  in  order  to  be 
borne  to  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
humiliation.  Not  that  she  is  carried 
by  the  eagle;  but  the  eagle's  wings 
are  put  on  her,  and  she  tiies  with 
them  of  herself,  eagle-winged.  That 
she  might  fly — in  regard  to  the  tliglil 
of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness  we 
may  note,  1.  That  it  was  under  fear  of 
paganism,  even  after  the  pagan  dragon 
was   overthrown.      Even   uadec   l.Vsa 
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8he  is  nuurislied  'for  a  time,  and 

g  Daniel 

wus  a  powerful  pagan  influence  repres- 
aive  ot*  a  pure  Ciiristianity.  This 
arose  from  two  sources :  First,  The  re- 
mains of  pagan  principle  and  practice 
in  the  national  Church  assuming  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Mariolatry,  waier-wor- 
ship,  saint-adoration,  pope-worship, 
tuid  ritual.  Second,  The  pagranism  of 
tlie  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  who 
filled  the  atmosphere  of  the  world 
with  a  pagan  malaria.  2.  The  wilder- 
ness is  at  once  the  repressed  power  of 
the  Church  at  home  and  her  difficulty 
in  struggling  with  the  pagau  nations 
of  Europe  for  their  conversion.  3.  But 
her  flying  is  mentioned  twice,  verses 
G  and  14.  The  first  is  a.  fleeing  in  fear, 
and  refers  to  the  humble  and  perse- 
cuted, yet  spiritually-prospering,  ob- 
scurity of  the  Church  before  the  pa- 
gan downfall,  and  in  anticipation  of 
her  1 260-day  period.  The  second  is  a 
divine  fiying^  with  God-given  wings, 
into  the  wilderness,  with  a  divinely- 
provided  nourishment.  This  alludes 
to  the  missioning  of  Christianity,  es- 
pecially northward,  by  which  she  not 
only,  with  obscure  perseverance,  con- 
verted the  tribes  that  settled  in  Italy, 
but  spread  her  power  through  the 
forests  of  central  and  northern  Europe. 
Thus  she  fled  from  tlie  dragon  in  fear ; 
she  flew  to  the  wilderness,  both  spirit- 
ual and  literal,  of  Europe  with  hope; 
she  was  divinely  sustained,  and  was 
helped  to  prosperity  and  even  victory 
by  the  very  pagan  earth.  Yet  the 
spirit  and  power  of  paganism  con- 
trived to  overUe  the  Church,  even  af- 
ter these  victories,  and  her  wilderness 
state  remaiued  through  the  "dark 
ages.^'  Though  thus  borne  on  eagles' 
wings,  yet  her  home  is  the  wil- 
derness. For  Rome  is  still  Baby- 
lon. Even  after  a  Christian  emperor 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  a  quasi-pa- 
gauism  was  still  able  to  struggle  for  as- 
cendency, and  at  court  a  semi-pagan 
Christianity  but  too  much  prevailed. 
The  pure  Church,  therefore,  retired 
like   raven-fed   Elijah   to  the  mystic 


times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the 


7.  25:  12.  7. 


son,  (or  year,)  two  seasons,  and  half  a 
season ;  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half ; 
or  (verse  6)  1260  days.  This  1260-diiy 
period  appears  five  times  in  the  apoc- 
alypse. The  origin  of  this  use  of  this 
period  seems  to  be  found  in  the  famine 
in  Israel  in  tlie  time  of  Elijah,  which 
our  Lord  in  Luke  iv,  25,  and  Jamce 
y,  17,  fix  at  three  years  and  a  halt 
But  this  could  only  be  an  approxima- 
tion ;  for  a  famine  neither  b^ns  nor 
ends  on  an  exact  day.  And  similarly, 
when  adopted  as  a  measurement  iu 
prophecy,  the  events  will  be  found  Id 
their  nature  equally  gradual  in  their 
commencement  and  termination,  and 
the  number  must  be  viewed  as  simply 
an  approximation.  A  similar  period  is 
adopted  by  Daniel  vii,  25,  xii,  7. 

Elliott  and  others  maintain  that  these 
five  passages  in  the  apocalypse  desig- 
nate the  same  time  and  train  of  events. 
But  plainly  two  of  them  (xii,  14,  15) 
designate  tlie  period  of  tlie  dragon's 
terrene  troubling  of  the  Church,  and 
three  of  them  (xi,  2,  3,  xiii,  5)  the  su- 
premacy of  the  beast 

This  dragon-period  is  the  time  after 
the  firmamenUd  overthrow  of  the 
dragon  in  which  he  oppresses  the 
Church,  xii,  13,  17.  That  is,  it  in- 
dudes  the  time  of  the  power  of  pagan- 
ism in  and  over  the  Church,  after  pa- 
ganism had  ceased  to  rule  imperially 
supremo.  And  certainly,  measuring 
from  the  downfall  of  paganism  un- 
der the  reign  of  Constantine,  we  find 
that  an  approximate  1260-year  period 
will  bring  us  to  the  Reformation.  And 
the  Reformation  was  the  establishmgnt 
of  an  anti-pagan  Churcli.  The  Bo- 
man  "  beast "  still  sustained  a  paganism 
in  his  own  domain,  for  his  period  of 
domination  was  yet  continuing.  But 
the  reformed  Church  completely  ex- 
pelled paganism  from  her  limits.  Chris- 
tianity became  established  beyond  all 
danger  in  the  Roman  empire  about 
A  D.  325;  and  in  1588  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armada  placed  the  per- 
manence of  the  Reformation  beyond 


wiidemess.    Foratliiie,axidUaLea^lQ^uestion.    Constantine  published  the 
and  lialf  a  time — That.  \a,  lot  ^  ^earX^i^v^X  ol  ^^^s^Vj  ^Vxioh  ChrisoaQi^ 
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,f:ice  of  the  serpent.  1ft  And  the 
serpent  ••  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water 
as  a  flood  after  the  woman,  that  he 
might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away 
of  the  flood.  16  And  the  eartli 
'  helped  the  woman ;  and  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 

h  IM.  M.  19. <Exod.  12.  M,  36:  1  Kings  17. 6. 

tGen.8. 15;  chap.  11.  7;  13.  7. 

wt;8  freed  from  persecution,  in  313; 
and  1260  years  bring  us  to  1573,  when 
Protestantism  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  those  States  that  became  perma- 
nently Protestant. 

15.  Water  as  a  flood — ^It  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied  that  the  anti- 
thetic terms  water  and  earth  are  here 
figurative,  as  is  the  dragon.  Water, 
as  a  figure,  symbolizes  the  moving 
and  unstable  human  populations ;  and 
earth,  the  steady  and  solid  human 
state.  The  dragon,  therefore,  pouring 
from  his  mouth  the  water  upon  the 
woman,  must  signify  paganism  pour- 
ing a  hostile  horde  upon  the  Christian 
communion ;  and  the  aid  derived  from 
the  earth  must  designate  the  support 
of  Christianity  by  the  settled  and  civ- 
ilized people.  And  so  did  pagan  Eu- 
rope pour  her  hosts  of  barbarians  down 
upon  Christianized  Italy.  And  the 
Christianized  earth  so  aided  the  Church 
as  to  secure  her  triumph  over  paganism. 

16.  Earth  . . .  swallowed  up  the 
flood — Instead  of  barbarism  swallow- 
ing up  civilization,  civilization  con- 
quered barbarism.  Instead  of  pagan- 
ism extinguishing  Christianity,  Chris- 
tianity converted  paganism.  The  Ro- 
man earth  absorbed  the  barbarian  peo- 
ples, and  Christianity  firmly  walked 
over  Europe  and  transformed  it  to  a 
Christendom. 

17.  Dragon  was  wroth — Paganism 
long  maintiiined  an  angr}*  and  desperate 
struggle  for  supremacy.  War  with 
. . .  seed  — Who  maintained  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus  himself  over  wafer- 
worship  and  Mariolatry  during  the 
beast-period. 

Dusterdieck  denies  that  the  woman 
is  symbol  of  the  Church ;  maintaining 
that  this  whole  scene  of  chapter  xii  is 
a  picture  showing  who  are  the  true 
adversaries  of  Christ,  namely,  Satan 


up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast 
out  of  his  mouth.  17  And  the  dra*;- 
on  was  wroth  with  the  woman,^  and 
went  to  make  war  with  the  rem- 
nant of  her  sued,  '  which  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  have 
"the  testimony  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

/Chap.  14.  12. ml  Cor.  2. 1;  1  John  5. 10s 

chap.  1.2,9;  6.9;  20.4. 

and  his  hosts.  The  woman,  he  argues, 
cannot  be  tlie  Jewish  Church,  for,  bo- 
sides  her  apostolic  twelve  stars  she 
laps  over  into  the  Christian  ages  even 
to  the  time  of  Constantina  Nor  can 
she  be  the  Christian  Church ;  for  who 
then  are  the  remnant  of  her  seed  ? 
To  this  argument  Alford  seems  to 
succumb,  and  accept  Dusterdieck's 
view,  and  thereby  enfeebles  and  dis- 
concerts his  whole  scheme  of  inter- 
pretation. ;:,- 

Our  answer  to  Diisterdiock^s  dilem- 
ma is,  that  the  woman  is  tlie  anti-drag- 
on or  anti-pagan  Church;  the  remnant 
of  her  seed  is  the  anti-bestial  or  anti- 
papal  Church.  The  woman,  ther6fore, 
inclusively  represents  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish Church,  from  which  Christ  sprung, 
continued  into  the  Christian  Church 
in  all  its  anti-pagan  history  and' char- 
acter. While  the  pagan  dragon  hoped, 
in  his  own  undisguised  person,  to  con- 
quer her,  he  fought ;  bQt  when  l^'id  saw 
defeat  before  him  he  evoked  thA  sea- 
beast  (chap,  xiii)  to  be  his  substitute, 
and  through  him  to  war  with  the 
remnant  df  her  seed — the  opponents 
of  the  pseudo-Christian  beast—until  he 
reappears  in  his  own  person.  Rev.  xz,  1. 
The  Church,  the  woman,  is,  in  success* 
ive  generations,  truly  her  own  seed. 
The  Church  of  to-day  is  the  Church's 
seed,  and  the  Church  of  a  later  day  is 
the  remnant  or  rest  of  her  seed.  The 
seed  against  which  paganism  warred 
through  the  beast  were  the  anti-papal 
successors  to  the  anti-pagan  Church. 

We  have  a  striking  proof  that  the 
dragon  was  paganism  in  the  opinion 
of  Constantino  himsell  Eusebius 
gives  us  Constantine's  words :  "  That 
dragon  has  been  expelled  from  the 
government  of  the  world  by  the  good 
providence  of  the  supreme  Q^od  and 
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AND  I  stood  upon  tlie  sand  of 
the  sea,  iiiid  saw  "a  beast  rise 
u[)  out  of  tlie  sea,  ''having  seven 
licads  and  ten   horns,   and  upon 

a  Dan.  7.  2,  7. bCU.  12.  3 :  17.  8, 9, 12. 1  Or« 

vestibule  of  his  own  palace  the  emper- 
or placed  a  cross  over  his  own  head, 
aud  the  dragon  beneath,  thrust  down 
iu*o  the  abyss. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

I.  Sea -risen  beaslr-Ghristianized 
Roman  empire,  I-IO. 

1.  And — The  Satanic  syrabol  of  Ro- 
man imperial  pagan  power  has  disap- 
peared from  its  flrmamental  supremacy 
over  the  world,  aud  is  now  succeeded 
by  the  shadow  of  a  new  system.    I 
Btood — The  true  reading  is,  doubtless, 
he  (the  dragon)  stood.     At  the  last 
verse  the  dragon  means  war ;  in  this 
he  is  present,  and  perhaps  superin- 
tends the  rise  of  his  instrument  in  the 
war,  the  beast  {  in  next  verse  he  en- 
dows  the   beast  with   all    his    own 
power  and  authority.    The  dragon 
is  Satan  himself,  the  real  antichrist; 
the  beast  is  his  visible  embodiment  as 
representative  antichrist.    Henceforth 
the  dragon,  tJiough  real  mover  of  the 
antichristic  war,  lurks  on  earth  behind 
scenes  until  he  reappears  personally 
at  XX,  I.    See  note,  ix,  I.    Just  so  the 
man  child  remains  in  heaven  until  he 
reappears  first  in  his  symbolic  person 
in  chap,  xix,  and  then  in  his  own  lit- 
eral person  on  the  great  white  throne 
at  XX,  1 1.   The  sea — The  beast  is  said 
in  xi,  7  and  xvii,  8,  to  come  up  from 
the  bottomless  pit,  or  abyss.    See  note, 
ix,  1.     To  this  "pit"  the  dragon  is 
consigned  before  the  millennium,  xx,  3 ; 
and  to  the  "lake  of  fire"  after  the 
millennium.     The  former   must  not, 
therefore,  be  confounded  with  the  lat- 
ter.   The  Greek  word  for  "  bottomless 
pit"  appears  also  in  Luke   viii,  31; 
Uom.  X,  7.     It  is  the  term  for  the  un- 
der-world, wliere  biblical  thought  lo- 
Ciites  tlio  demoniac  aud  dismal  side  of 
jjadus.     There  is  ilie  "  deep  "  wliither 


his  Ijorns  ten  crowns,  and  upon 
his  heads  the  *  name  of  blasphemy. 
SI  ''And  the  beast  wliich  1  saw 
was  like  unto  a  leopard,  ""and  liia 
feet  were  as  ths  feet  of  a  bear, 

names^  ch.  17.  8. cDan.  7. 6. d  Dan.  7.  8. 

was  tormented;  the  Tartarus,  where 
Peter  assigns  the  first  aud  falling  an* 
gels;  the  smoking  pit,  whence  issue 
our  apocalyptist's  locustine-demons. 
Erom  the  same  under-world  or  abyss 
the  beast  is  here  pictured  as  coming 
up  through  the  seoy  whose  depths  are 
based  and  merged  in  this  same  subter- 
ranean region.  And  (xvii,  15)  these 
same  ** waters"  are  also  said  to  be 
symbolically  the  peoples  of  the  beast 
empire.  That  is,  from  the  dark,  de- 
moniac under-world  come  up  the  va- 
pory, shaping  influences  through  tlie 
popular  world,  by  which  the  profane 
character  of  this  beast  empire  is 
formed. 

Upon  his  horns  ten  crowns — ^The 
dragon,  as  a  sole  and  single  monarch, 
had  his  crowns  npon  his  head;  the 
beast  has  his  crowns  upon  his  horns, 
in  view  of  the  ten  distinct  kingdoms 
which  the  prediction  t»ikes  into  its 
scope.  And  this  shows  that  the 
Christianized  empire  is  Included  in  the 
symbol ;  for  the  ten  kingdoms  did  not 
rise  until  Rvme  became  Christian. 

The  dragon,  beast,  and  the  two- 
horned,  come  each  from  a  different 
element  The  first,  from  the  firma- 
ment, where  for  centuries  he  has  been 
assuming  to  rule  as  usurping  god  of 
this  world;  the  second,  from  the  sea, 
merging  in  the  abyss ;  the  third,  from 
the  earth,  as  a  temporary  servitor  of 
both  dragon  and  beast. 

2.  Leopard. .  .bear . . .  lion  —  The 
first  three  beasts  in  Daniel*s  vision, 
(Dan.  vii ;)  here  g^ven  in  reverse  order 
as  tracing  them  backward.  Hence  this 
beast,  while  identical  with  Daniel's 
fourth  beast,  takes  in  all  the  previous 
three.  Nay,  its  seven  heads  go  still 
farther  back,  xvii,  10.  Horns  were 
observed  by  the  primitive  races  of 
men  to  be  not  only  the  outgrowth  of 
the  strength  of  the  animal  that  bore 
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horns  became  tlio  emblem  of  li 


—of   B 


I   of  a 


"  My  born  boat  thou 
Kited,"  anid  David;  Job's  born  was 
dalllod  in  ibe  dust;  and  Christ  is 
.  "  a  lioni  of  salvation,"  Luke  i,  69. 
Hi'JCB,  in  prophetic  symbol  a  horn  is 
A  kingiloni,  or  of  a  king,  an  embodying 
a  kingdom :  never,  perbapa,  a  kin^  as 
a  single  iudiriduaL    In  Daniel  viii,  5, 


Alexander  tho  Great  ia  aymbolized  t 
a  (;r>iit  witb  "  one  iiulablo  bom ;  "  an 
a  horned  (tout  was  the  national  syn 
bnl  dF  Uacodon.    The  coina  presei ' 
tiie   heail   of    Aleiaudcr  bimsolt 
homed.     In  the  apocalypso  the 
hums  are  the  ten  nations  of  Kiir 
which  aroBO  out  of  the  Roman 
pire— which  had  no  developed  nali 
alii'99  aa  yet — which  would  for  awhile 

idenliiy   themaelves   w 

clirial.clmrlot,  and  thou  Hnally  destroy 
her.  ijeo  notes  on  xvii,  10-17. 

And  aa  Daniel's  buastH  a 
Bingle  kinga,  bnt  kiutfduins,  c 
tlin'U)rh  llioir  whole  duration 
tliia  beast,  tlie  sovcti  hcarla  i 
Hin);le  kinga,  but  (rruat  luHtoi'i 
archies.  Diuiiul'a  fculdon  iimiftc,  by  hia 
own  interpretation,  withancqual  vast- 
D«aa,cuvcris  the  courao  of  empires; 


great  authority.     3  Anil  I  snw  one 

of  hia  heatla  '  aa  it  were  '  wiiiindi-rt 

death;  nnd  his  deailly  wound 

!hap.  18.  i. 1  Vtnw»  IS.  14 3  Or.  ■J.jin 

head,  trunit,  and  linib.s  Htaiidin);  (or  in- 
dividual races.   Even  tlio  word  "kini-s," 
Daniel,  moans  kiTigdoTrui.     See  note 
I  zvii,  10.     Daniel  snystoNebucliad- 
raaar,  (ii,  3T,  38,)  "Thou,  O  kinjr,  art 
king  of  kin)rs  .  .  .  after  tlioc  shall 
ise  another  ktngdrrm  inferior  to  Oiee, 
aad  another  third  kingdom."     And  so 
in  Daniel  vii,  17,  "These  groat  beaala, 
whicli  are  lour,  are  tour  kinga;"  nnd 
yet  fnniier:  "The  lourtlL  boast  shall 
'     the  fourth  kingdom."    Kehiicliad- 
;zar  and   hia  kingdom   woro  one. 
Bnt  as  Daniel's  development  of  the 
courao  of  empires  relninod  no  traeea 
of  Kebuchudnezzar's   personality,  so 
John's  prophetic  history  hod  nothing 
>  do  with   the  history  of  Kero  or 
ither  of  the  emperora  of  Rome  per- 
BOD  ally. 

I>ragon  gave  him  his  powttr  — 
Tho  dragon  n  Satan,  the  personal  an- 
tichriat;  in  tho  beaat  he  woro  a  new 
guise.  With  our  notca  ou  tliia  chap- 
ter compare  our  wliolo  comment  on 
2  ThesB.  ii,  1-12.  The  beast  became 
a  visible  representative  antichrist  bo- 
cnnse  Satan  became  its  real  souL  Sc« 
note  on  2  Tlieaa.  u,  6,  9. 

3.  One  of  hia  heads  m  it  were 
grounded  —  Tho  head  Waa  the  Bo- 
man  liead.  It  waa  nbt  ivouiid*d 
and  healed,  aa  some  snppoac,  by 
ceasing  to  be  pagan  and  becoming 
Christian  under  CoListJintirie;  for  thnt 
event  is  synibolized  by  tlio  downfall 
of  the  dragon.-  It  wns  woondad,  or 
ratlier  alain,  for  so  the  word  imports, 
by  the  cessation  of  the  imporinl  Rome 
and  its  revival  as  papal  Koine.  The 
universal  emperor  oipirod,  and  revivei 
in  the  iiiiiviTsai  bisliop.  To  tho  si«- 
iilnr  empire  there  succeodcd  a  apiritniil 
empire  <if  far  grcnler  extent  and  pow- 
er. And  tliat  stupendous  spiritual 
Roman  empire  exists  lu  tho  present 
hour.    Ami   tills  wsantion  and  reiio- 

tially  contemporaneous  and  idendcnl 
with  tlie  dciith  of  ancient  Ranw.  u\.AHt 
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they  worshipped  the  draoron  which 
gave  power  unto  the  beast:    and 


17.8. 


was  heuled:  and   ^all  the  world 
wondered  after  the  beast.     4  And 

k  Chapter 

and  the  rise  of  the  modern  Rome  and 
of  the  modern  system  of  Europe.    On 
the  cess«\tiou  of  the  old  system  a  brief 
intorrcgntim  took  place,  upon  which 
the  rule   fell  into  the  hands  pf  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  in  whom  a  new  domi- 
nation became  impersonated.    Healed 
— Compare  with  our  notes,  xvii,  8-11, 
where  the  image  of  the  wounded  head, 
afterwards  he^ed,  becomes  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  beast.    Stuart, 
and  most  rationalistic  commentators, 
apply  this  to  Nero.    See  our  Introduc- 
tion.   Nero  was  driven  from  the  throne 
and  had  committed  suicide;   but  the 
baser  rabble,  with  whom  the  bloody 
despot  was  popular,  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  had  escaped,  was  truly  alive, 
and  would  yet  reasoend  the  throne. 
On  tliis  John  is   imagined  by  these 
commentators  to  have  founded  the  im- 
age that  one  head  of  the  beast  received 
a  deadly  Diround;  that  the  wound 
was  healed,  tliat  he  shall   "ascend 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  go  hito 
perdition."     That  is,  the  resurrection 
of  the  beast  is  to  be  identified  with 
Nero's  escape  and  return.     And  they 
labor  to  misdate  the  writing  of  the 
apocalypse  to  suit  this  theory.     But 
in  point  of  fact,  the  idea  of  a  resurrec- 
tion from  tlie  dead  by  Nero  formed  no 
part  of  the  popular  notion  even  of  the 
Roman  rabble,  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  apocalypse.     All  tliat  the 
historians  of  tlie  day  or  the  contempo- 
raneous literature  say  is,  that  the  fancy 
was  current  that  Nero  had  escaped, 
would  return,  and  would  take  a  terrible 
revenge  on  Rome.     It  was  not  until  a 
later  generation,  especially  of  Christ- 
ians rememl^ering  Nero  as  tJie  typical 
bloody  persecutor,  identified  him  with 
the  autichrist,  and  found  him  in  the 
apocalypse.    Augustine  first  mentions 
tlie  idea  of  his  resurrection ;  and  later 
still,  Primasius  is  tlie  first  commenta- 
tor who  connects  the  idea  of  a  resur- 
rect Nero  with  tlie  sacred  texts. 

Gebhardt,  admitting  this  discordance 
betweon    Jolui's    conceptiou    ot   tiv^ 
beuat'a  reswrecUoii  and  Ui©  ^orovsi)Wi\\\\siX\Xv^vi'C^vivA  \wi\8k  <ill  xi^a  re^resenl- 


rumour  of  a  mere  return^  nevertheless 
maintains  that  John  modifier  the  ru- 
mour to  his  own  purposes.     The  mod- 
ification, we  reply,  is  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  modified  subject     And  if 
the  nucleus  were  a  misenible  falstj', 
the    modification   enlarges    it    to   an 
enormity.     We  cheerfully  admit  that 
John  does  often  take  a  nucleua  of  fact 
and  modify  it  to  his  own  needs.    We 
may  admit  that  chapter  xii  abounds  in 
such  modifications.    But  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  most  decisive  fact,  that 
every  nucleus  John  appropriates  for  such 
modiJkaUon  in  his  apocalypse  is  drawn 
from  the  sabred  records,     Hengstenberg 
has  well  shown,  in  discussing  another 
point,  that  John  never  goes  to  classic 
or  profane  literature  for  any  of  his  con- 
ceptions.   He  forcibly  denies,  on  that 
ground,  that  the  "  palms  "  of  chap,  vii, 
where  see  our  notes,   are  borrowed 
from  pagan  customs.     All  John's  im- 
ageries arise  from  within  the  sacred 
domain.    Perfectly  unendurable,  tlien, 
is  the  thought  that  John  goes  to  the 
slums  of  Rome  and  picks  out  from  tlie 
very  dregs  of  heathendom  a  base  car 
nard,  overlays  it  witli  a  wretched,  ly- 
ing superstition  of  his  own,  and  brings 
it  into  the  sublimest  of  all  prophecies. 
We  pity  the  moral  taste  of  the  critic 
who,  on  a  full  survey  of  the  case,  does 
not  repel  such  a  notion. 

All  the  mrorld  wondered — And  to 
this  day  an  all  the  "world,  larger  than 
the  then  Roman  "world,  and  now  em- 
bracing in  full  universality  the  ten 
horns,  wonders  after  the  beast  in  his 
papal  development. 

4.  Worshipped  the  dragon — In  re- 
taining many  of  the  forms  and  prac- 
tices of  old  paganism.  As  the  dragon 
is  the  impersonation  of  the  pagan  em- 
pire, so  the  beast  is  the  impersonation 
of  the  nominally  Christianized  empire, 
and  personal  attributes  and  acts  are 
ascribed  to  both  alike.  But  the  latter 
is  made  to  individuahze  itself  through 
the  second  beast  and  the  image,  as  a 
%on  of  tri-unity,  a  three  yet  ona    8o 
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the}'  woi-shipped  the  beast,  say- 
inir,  *  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast? 
who  is  able  to  make  war  witli 
him?  5  And  there  wevs  given  un- 
to him  "a  mouth  speaking  great 

I  Chapter  1&  18. — m  Daniel  7. 8, 11. 25 ;  11. 36. 

ative  "image"  are  spoken  of  as  the 
acts  of  the  beast,  the  antichristic  em- 
pire and  vice  versa.  Who  is  like — 
Claim  unique  authority  for  the  spirit- 
ual empire. 

5.  Speaking  great  things — ^Words 
from  Dan.  vii,  8,  spoken  of  the  fourth, 
or  Roman  beast,  here  claimuig  to  be 
the  sole  Church  of  Grod  on  earth,  out 
of  which  is  no  salvation ;  and  in  the 
person  of  its  spokesman  and  pontlS 
<daiming  to  be  Grod  on  earth.    Forty 
and  two  months — Or  1260  days.    See 
note  on  xii,  14.     £lliott  measures  this 
beast-period  from  the  year  A.  D.  529, 
when  the  Emperor  Justinian  conferred 
the  title  and  power  of  universal  bish- 
op on  the  pope.     This  starting-point 
will  bring  the  close  of  the  period  at 
1789.     That  year  was  the  birth-year 
of  the  iVench  Revolution,  by  which 
the  despoliation  of  the  power  of  the 
pope  was  inaugurated.     The  Church 
properties  in  France  were  confiscated, 
the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and 
the  clergy  were  compelled  to  a  sol- 
emn   abjuration    of   tlieir   allegiance 
to   the  pope.      The   otlier   countries 
of  Europe  followed  the  French  ex- 
ample.    When  Bonaparte  came  into 
power  he  deprived  Pope  Pius  VII.  of 
his  territories,  and  imprisoned  him. 
The  pope  continued  stripped  Of  his 
powers  until  the  restoration  of  the  old 
regimen  on  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte. 
Popery  never   recovered  its   ancient 
persecuting    supremacy.     Since  tliat 
daj  the  decline  of  the  politico-ecclesi- 
astical power  of  the  papacy  has  been 
constant,  under  the  growth  of  the 
primitive  principles  of  Christian  toler- 
ation.   The  Protestant  States  have  in- 
creased in  intelligence  and  power,  and 
the  Romanistic  have  waned.     The  bat- 
tle of  Sadowa  humbled  the  power  of 
Austria,  and  the  battle  of  Sedan  pros 
tratod  France.     The  creation  of  the 
kmgdom  of  Italy  deprived  the  pope 
of  his  temporal  kingdom,  and  Prolea- 


things  and  blasphemies;  and  pow- 
er was  given  unto  him  *  to  c<m- 
tinue  "forty  and  two  months. 
6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in 
blasphemy  against   God,  to  blas- 

3 Or,  tomak«war. 71  Chapter  If.  2:  12.  (L 

—  ■    ■  ■      ■  ■      ■         --■    -    -   --■■■■        — ■     ■         I        ■       I.  »■       M    -^W« 

tant  missions  are  defying  the  pontiif  in 
sight  of  the  Vatican. 

6.  Blasphemy  against  Qod  —  By 
assuming  the  divine  attribute  of  infal- 
libility; by  appropriating  the  title  of 
God ;  and  by  the  worship  of  Mary  and 
the  wafer. 

The  idolatrous  aspect  of  popery  ia 
remarkably  visible  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  pope,  that  of  Pius  IX.  included. 
He  is  first  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  ap- 
parel, five  articles  of  which  are  scar- 
let; with  a  single  vestment  covered 
withpearls;  and  with  his  mitre  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.     He  is 
led  to  the  altar,  before  which  he  kneels 
and  prays,  as  before  the  seat  of  God. 
Ho  then  rises,  wearing  his  mitre,  and 
is  lifted  up  by  the  cardinals  and  seated 
on  the  very  same  altar,    A  bisl  lop,  kneel- 
ing,  commences  the  Te  Deum.     The 
cardinals  meantime  kiss  his  feet  and 
hands.    This  ceremony  is    regularly 
styled,  both  in  conversation  and  au- 
thoritative writings,  "  the   Adoration 
of  the  Pope."     "  At  Rome,"  says  Hei- 
deggar,  (quoted  by  Wordsworth,) "  this 
phrase,  to  adore  the  pope,  is  in  dully 
use."    Says  a  French  "  History  of  the 
Clergy,"  dedicated  to  Pope   Clement 
XI.,  Amst,  1716,  "When  the  election 
is  finished  Xlm  pope  is  conducted  to 
the   chapel,   where  he  receives    the 
adoration  of  the  cardinals.     Then  he 
is  carried,  seated  in  the  pontifical  seat, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  placed 
upon  the  altar  .  .  .  where  he  receives 
again,  publicly,  the  adoration."    "  Va- 
rious books,"  says  Wordsworth,  "have 
been  written  by  Romish  divines,  such 
as    Mazaroni,   Stevanus,    and    Diana, 
concerning  the  adoration  of  the  pope." 
A  specimen  of  this  adoration^  per- 
formed by  Cardiual  Colonua  on   his 
knees  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  A.D.  1G44, 
ia  authentically  given  by  Wurdswortli 
in  the  following  words :  "  Most  holy 
and  blessed  father,  head  of  the  Churchy 
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pheine  his  name,  "and  his  taber- 
nuclc,  an<l  them  that  dwell  in 
heaven.  7  And  it  was  given  un- 
to him  Pto  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them.: 
*i  and  power  was  given  him  over 
all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
nations.  8  And  all  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him, 
^  whose  names  are  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
slain  •  from  the  foundation  of  the 

o  John  1.  14;  Col.  2.  9. z?  Dan.  7.  21;  ch«p. 

II.  7;  12.17. <7  Chap.  11. 18;  17.  15. rExod. 

82.  32 ;  Dhh.  12. 1 ;  Phil  4. 3 ;  chap,  a  5 ;  20. 12, 15 ; 

committed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whom  angels  in  heaven  revere, 
whom  the  gates  of  hell  fear,  and  all 
the  world  adores^  thee  we  solely  ven- 
erate, worship,  and  adore,  and  we  sub- 
mit all  things  that  are  ours  to  thy  pa- 
ternal and  more  than  divine  disposition 
and  ciire." 

His  tabernacle  —  By  creating  a 
pantheon  of  saints  to  be  adored. 
Continue — Rather,  to  practice  or  per- 
form  J  referring  not  to  duration  of  ex- 
istence but  of  successful  action.  This 
seems  to  cover  the  period  of  something 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  nearly 
undisputed  papal  supremacy. 

7.  Make  war  with  the  saints  — 
By  bloody  wars,  inquisitions,  and  burn- 
ings* at  the  stake  of  all  who  would  re- 
form. Overcome  them — Subjecting 
tJiem,  by  blood  and  terror,  to  her  des- 
potic authority,  denying  all  "  right  of 
private  judgment"  All  kindreds — 
The  Roman  beast  styles  herself  solely 
catlu)liCy  that  is,  universal.  She  claims 
that  every  human  being  is  bound  to 
obey  her.  "  You  all  belong  to  me," 
said  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Emperor 
William.  She  claims  every  American 
as  her  rightful  subject,  and  the  only 
roasou  at  this  hour  that  she  does  not 
force  the  claim  by  the  same  war  and 
tloodshcd,  is  want  of  power. 

8.  All. . . .  shall  worship  him — Mill- 
ioiis  on  the  earth  are  now  paying  that 
homage.  Names  . . .  not  written  — 
Who  are  not  justified  by  faith  in  Christ. 

9.  Have  an  ear — J  ohn  here  repeats 
the  solemn  injunction  usual  with  our 

Lord  when   somo  momculoua  povuX 


world.  9  *lf  any  man  have  an 
ear,  let  him  hear.  10  "He  that 
leadeth  into  captivity  shall  go  into 
captivity:  \\\e  that  killeth  with 
the  sword  mu.st  be  killed  with 
the  sword.  *  Here  is  the  patience 
and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

11  And  I  beheld  another  beast 
*  coming  up  out  of  the  earth  ;  and 
he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  aiii 
he  spake  as  a  dragon.  12  And 
he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  tiie 

31.  27. «ChHp.  17.  8. <Chap.  2.  7. u  Isa. 

83. 1. vUen.  9.  6*  Matt  2i>.  52. to  Chap. 

14.12. a?  Chap.  11   7 

was  uttered.  This  predominance  and 
cruelty  of  antichrist  was  of  immen.se 
moment.  Its  importance  is  immense 
to  us  at  this  hour,  for  even  now  the 
beast  is  practising  and  purposing  and 
hoping  for  a  full  verification  of  his 
claim  to  universal  subjection. 

10.  He  that  leadeth — This  verse  is 
very  incorrectly  translated.  It  should 
bo:  He  that  is  (destined)  into  captiv- 
ity goeth  into  captivity;  he  that  is 
(destined)  to  be'  slain  by  the  sword 
must  be  slain  by  the  sword.  For  the 
despot  is  relentless,  and  the  martyr 
must  suffer.  And  so  it  is  well  added, 
Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith 
of  the  saints. 

The  second  icarth-horrd  or  two- 
homed  beast^The  hierarchy  of  the 
spiritucU  empire— Clergryi  1 1-14. 

11.  Two  horns  like  a  lamb — As  the 
lamb  is  contrasted  with  the  beiast,  an- 
tichristi  so  is  this  two-horned,  as  a  cor- 
rupt ministry,  contrasted  with  the  <j1- 
ders,  the  true  ministry.  And  as  this 
beast  is  called  *'  false  prophet,"  so  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  an  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bol. And  his  two  hoiiis  ^xry  well 
represent  the  double  powisr,  dcclcsias- 
tioil  and  secular,  wielded  by  tlie  Ro- 
man clerical  hierarchy.  Spake  as  a 
dragon — As  if  he  were  a  second  drag- 
on. He  mimics  the  lamb  in  appear- 
ance, but  he  equals  tlie  dragon  in 
speech.  That  is,  he  pretends  to  be  as 
Christ  while  ho  tidks  like  Satan.  This 
emblem  suits  notliLng  in  history'  but  a 
corrupt  clergy. 

\    VI.  '^^«icSsA\h.  all  the  power  ol 
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first  beast  before  him,  ^and  caus- 
eth  the  earth  and  them  which  dwell 
therein  to  worship  the  first  beast, 
•whose  deadly  wound  was  healed. 
13  And  » he  doetli  great  wonders, 
*"  so  that  he  maketh  tire  come  down 

V  2  Thess.  a.  4. z  Verse  8. a  Deut  13. 1-3 ; 

Matt.  24.  24:  2  ThesB.  2.  9;  chap.  16. 14. 

the  first  beast — As  the  spiritual  em- 
pire  inherited  all  the  power  of  the 
secular  empire,  so  the  clergy  ezer- 
ciseth  all  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
en ipi re.  To  worship— To  bow  before 
in  religious  reverence.  Whose  dead- 
ly wound  was  healed — That  is,  the 
clergy  require  this  homage  to  be  paid, 
not  to  the  empire  preceding  the  spir- 
itual empire,  but  to  the  spiritual  em- 
pire itself;  which  was  the  restored 
empire  after  the  deadly  wounding. 

13.  Doeth  great  wonders  —  The 
Romanists  to-day  teaeh  us  that  one 
cf  the  marks  of  a  true  Church  is  mir- 
acles ;  and  they  claim  a  continual  train 
of  miniclef*  as  existing  in  .their  own 
Church.  Chief  among  these  is  the  act 
of  tcansubstantiation,  by  which  every 
priest  is  able  to  "  create  the  Son  of 
God."  But  as  this  miracle  is  an  invis- 
ible process,  it  is  of  no  use  in  convert- 
ing those  who  do  not  already  believe. 
Komish  books  are  full  of  transcen- 
dental marvels,  narrating  miraculous 
performances,  sometimes  ludicrous, 
often  monstrous,  and  not  seldom  alto- 
gether surpassing  those  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  their  prodigious  char- 
acter. The  BoUandist  volumes,  more 
than  sixty  in  number,  approved  by  the 
pope,  are  full  of  tales  written  with  a 
tree  inventive  fancy,  producing  great 
wonders  by  the  mere  flourish  of  an 
unrestrained  pen. 

In  modern  times  the  "  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves "  was  pronounced  by  Pope 
Gregory,  predecessor  of  Pius  IX.,  to 
be  the  true  coat  of  Christ  on  which  the 
soldiers  cast  lots,  and  for  a  time  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pilgrims  paid 
tlieir  visit  to  it. 

Another  specimen   miracle    is   the 

liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Janua- 

rius,  which  is  exhibited  thrice  a  year 

at  Naples.    A  red  mass  is  first  shown 

Vol.  V.-^27 


from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
siglit  of  men, 

14  And  «deceiveth  them  that 
dw^ell  on  the  earth  '^by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had 
power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the 

61  Kings  18.  88;  2  KlnRS  1.  10, 12. cChap. 

12.  9;  19.  20. — rf2  Thess.  2.  9, 10. 

in  a  vial,  and  then  this  gradually  melts, 
and  the  process  is  considered  miracu- 
lous I  Probably  it  is  a  red  substiinco 
liquefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  priest's 
hands.  The  classic  Addison  saw  it  and 
said,  "  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  mir- 
acle, I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
most  bungling  tricks  I  ever  saw."  The 
meclianical  miracles  of  the  moving  eyes 
of  the  sahits'  images  could  be  easily  re- 
peated by  the  manufacturers  ol  our 
Christmas  toys,  but  they  were  once 
powerful  aids  to  Romish  superstitioiu 
True  miracles  may,  indeed,  be  the  marks 
of  a  true  Church ;  but  false  miracles 
are  the  marks  of  a  false  Church,  es- 
pecially as  fulfilling  predictions  like 
this  verse.  Fire  come  down  from 
heaven — Said  Pope  Pius  IX.,  "  I  can- 
not, hke  St.  Peter,  launch  certain  thun- 
ders which  reduce  bodies  to  ashes; 
but  I  can,  nevertheless,  launch  the 
thunders  which  reduce  souls  to  ashes." 
Lightnings  and  thunderbolts  are  the 
terms  under  w^hich  excommunication 
isconceived.  Gregory  VII. pronounced 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  be  *'  struck 
with  lightning,"  afflatum  fulmine^  by 
his  excommunication.  Says  Ducange, 
"  To  fulminate  an  excommunication  is  the 
established  phrase  of  the  present  day." 
So  also  we  are  told,  in  a  work  on  the 
"  Glories  of  Mary,"  that  she  once  de- 
Bcended  with  torclies  in  her  hands  and 
consumed  a  church  building,  at  which 
she  was  offended,  witli  fifteen  hun- 
dred guilty  occupants.  See  "  Medieval 
Miracles,"  p.  138. 

Livinfir  Imagre  of  the  first  beast— 
the  Popedom,  14-18. 

14.  Deceiveth — All  these  miracles 
were  deceptions.  Power  to  do — Ei- 
ther by  aid  of  Satan  or  by  ample  means 
of  combination  and  iugj^lLu%  voasiJcikcL- 
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imag^e  to  the  beast,  which  had  the 
wound  by  a  sword,  •and  did  live. 


ao.7. 


beast ;  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,  that  they  should  make  an 

0  2Kinxs 

his  benefit  and  great  approval.  Say- 
ing— The  clergy  are  the  connsellors  of 
submission  to  the  spiritual  empire. 
They  should  make — The  pope  is 
elected,  indeed,  by  the  clergy ;  but  the 
popedom,  and  so  every  pope,  is  created 
by  the  popular  superstition  under  the 
teachings  of  the  clergy.  That  it  is  by 
the  two-horned  lamb,  the  clergy,  that 
this  is  effected,  is  notorious.  Says 
Moshehn,  on  the  second  century,  "  The 
monks,  who  from  their  supposed  sanc- 
tity had  the  greatest  intiuonce  with 
the  multitude,  held  up  the  pope  to 
their  [the  people's]  veneration,  even  as 
a  gody  And  of  a  later  date  he  says, 
"  The  Jesuits  have  turned  the  Roman 
pontiff  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  put 
him  almost  on  a  footing  with  the  di- 
vine Saviour."  He  adds,  "  It  may  be 
easily  proved  that  the  Jesuits  did  no 
more  in  this  than  to  propagate  the  doc- 
trines as  they  found  them  to  have  been 
before  the  Reformation."  Down  to 
our  own  hour  Pius  IX.  claimed  all  the 
two-horned  beast  conferred  on  the  imr 
age.  To  a  Belgian  delegation,  who 
presented  him  a  tiara,  iliat  pope  said, 
'*  You  offer  me  gifts — a  tiara,  a  symbol 
of  my  threefold  royal  dignity  in  heav- 
en, upon  earth,  and  in  purgatory."  He 
denounced  the  Old  Catholics  as  here- 
tics, "  for  they  refuse  to  recognise  the 
divine  prerogatives  of  the  vicar  of  Je- 
sus Christ  on  earth,  and  to  obey  his 
supreme  jurisdiction."  To  another 
set  of  visitors  he  said,  "The  voice 
which  now  sounds  in  your  ears  is 
the  voice  of  Him  whom  I  represent 
on  earth." 

All  the  power  which  the  pope  once 
possessed  of  dethroning  monarchs  and 
disposing  of  kingdoms  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  popular  mind,  under  the 
clerical  intluence,  firmly  supported  the 
pope  as  above  emperor  or  king,  being 
the  representative  of  God  and  entitled 
to  be  called  God 

An  image — A  concentrated  repre- 
ttentaUYeot^  and Ukeness  to,  the  spiritual 
empire.    He  was  to  be  italWuig  exvi^i- 
utive  xmniature.     At  the  aaiuQ  XAxna k^XSa^ttwi  •i>w'stcuXWt«%awft'e(ii|Ki/^i8ol  |My«M. 


was  to  be  an  idol  to  be  worshipped. 
The  symbol  of  an  image  is  supposed 
to  be  based  upon  the  custom  of  tlie 
Roman  emperors  to  place  their  statues 
in*  a  temple  or  other  public  place  ro- 
quiring  divine  honors  to  be  paid  to 
them.  But  here,  1.  It  is  the  spiritual 
empire  itself  that  is  to  be  imaged,  and 
no  individual  person.  2.  Powers  and 
actions  of  a  great  living  agent  are  at- 
tributed to  it.  3.  The  images  of  thii 
emperor  were  multitudinous,  and  set 
up  in  all  parts  ot  the  empire ;  this  is 
a  single  image.  If  tlie  seer  had  in- 
tended the  countless  images,  for  in- 
stance, of  Nero,  he  would  naturally 
have  used  the  plural,  and  expatiated  on 
their  great  number. 

An  image  to  the  beast,  mrhich 
. . .  did  live  — -  As  an  image,  all  the 
quaUties  and  powers  of  the  pontifical 
empire  are  gathered  and  impersonated 
in  him.  He  is  symbol  and  represent- 
ativa executive;  and  so  ruler;  not  as 
hereditary  sovereigns  are,  by  natural 
inheritance,  for  he  is  made,  not  born,  an 
image.  And  so  most  of  the  predicates 
made  appUcable  to  the  beast  are  also 
appUcable  to  the  pope,  and  vice  versa. 
The  pope  is  one  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
goes  to  make  up  the  two-homed  lamb. 
He  is  part  of  the  papal  empire,  and  so 
is  one  with  the  beast.  The  name, 
whether  Latinus^  Latin,  or  otherwise, 
belongs  to  beast  and  image — ^that  Is  to 
pope  or  papal  Church  aUke.  The  im- 
age fitted  to  the  beast  after  he  did 
live  from  his  deadly  wound,  and  his 
persecutions  and  exploits,  are  after  his 
living  from  his  death.  If  the  beast 
therefore  be,  as  some  think,  Nero,  then 
most  of  Nero's  persecutions  wore  after 
his  imaginary  resurrection.  But  the 
resurrection  never  took  place,  and  so 
the  persecutions  could  njver  take  place. 
The  persecutions,  though  predicted, 
were  as  imaginary  as  the  resurrection. 
If  the  beast  was  tlie  supreme  Roman 
power,  then  it  was  after  its  de<.th  in 
the  Emperor  and  revival  in  the  Pope 
\.\i^^\.hQ  persecutions  took  place.    That 
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15  And  he  had  power  to  give 
*  life  unto  the  image  of  the  beast, 
that  the  image  of  the  beast  should 
both  speak,  ^and  cause  that  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  the 
image    of    the   beast    should    be 

"Tor,  breathe — -/Ohapter  IP.  2;  19. 20 ;  20. 4. 

The  persecutor  was  not  the  emperor 
but  tJie  pope. 

15.  Life  unto  the  image — He  was 
not  to  be  a  dead  statue,  like  an  image 
of  an  emperor ;  he  should  speak  |  and 
he,  the  image,  should  cause  the  re- 
fusers of  worship  to  be  killed.  Wor- 
ship the  image — To  the  pope  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity  are  ascribed,  the 
name  God  is  given,  and  the  worship^ 
due  to  God,  is  offered  the  papal  theoc- 
racy. See  note  on  2  Thess.  11,  7.  The 
Canon  also  declared,  -  ^'  It  is  certain 
that  the  pope  was  styled  Crod  by  Con- 
stantiue,  and  it  is  manifest  that  God 
cannot  be  judged  by  men."  And  so 
Pope  Urban  U.  maintained  that  he 
was  judge  of  all  men,  but  that  he 
could  be  judged  by  no  man,  and  he 
was  acquitted  of  an  accusation  on  that 
grouud.  And,  under  Pope  Symma- 
chus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was  declared  that  the  pope 
was  judge  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
could  himself  be  judged  by  none.  He 
was  above  all  human  jurisdiction. 
And,  at  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  the 
orator  announced,  with  all  acceptance, 
"  Thou  art  finally  a  second  God  on 
earth."  See  our  notes  on  2  Thessalo- 
nians  ii,  4-1 0.  Killed — ^No  dom._«tion 
ever  existed  on  earth  so  bloody  and  so 
cruel,  in  every  form  of  infliction,  as 
the  popedom,  from  its  first  establish- 
ment to  the  present  hour.  Religious 
wars  waged  by  its  Instigation,  massa- 
cres and  exterminations,  inquisitious 
and  dragonades,  tortures  by  rack  and  by 
burning,  form  the  staple  of  the  history. 
The  Spanish  inquisition,  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Smithfield  fag- 
ots, are  exploits  of  this  infernal  image. 
Every  country  in  western  Europe  is 
stained  by  tliis  anticlirist  with  blood. 
It  has  ruined  South  America.  In  our 
Protestant  North  America  its  devotees 
are  numerous  and  menacing,  but  impo- 
tent 80  /Ot. 


killed.  16  And  he  causeth  all, 
both  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  free  and  bond,  <f*to  receive  a 
mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads :  17  And  that  no 
man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he 

a  Chap.  14. 9 ;  19.-20 ;  20. 4. 5  Qx.to  give  tliem, 

16.  And  he  —  That  is.  the  living 
and  supreme  image.  Oauseth- — Oa 
this  word,  here  and  in  the  previous 
verse,  we  may  note,  1.  The  entire 
body  of  Romish  clergy  find  their 
own  supremacy  over  the  people  to 
be  identified  with  the  absoluteness  * 
of  the  pope  over  themselves.  And 
hence  a  common  self-interest  makes 
them  a  unit.  An  intense  rivalry 
thence  arises,  to  raise  the  pope  to  the 
highest  point  of  supremacy.  Thereby 
the  pope  becomes  the  primal  caiisa- 
tive  spring  of  all  persecutions  to  main- 
tain tlie  papal  power.  2.  But  when 
cliarged  with  these  persecutions,  the 
papist  rephes  that  it  is  not  tlie  spirit' 
ual  power  J  but  the  temporai  magistracy  ^ 
that  really  executes  the  punishment. 
Tl^e  priest  condemns,  and  the  magis- 
trate inflicts.  The  pope,  therefore, 
does  not  execute;  he  causeth  others 
.to  execute  the  heretic.  A  mark — 
Slaves,  soldiers,  and  sailors  were  often 
marked  by  masters  and  sovereigns  in 
token  of  ownership.  Note  on  Gal. 
vi,  17.  Ptolemy  Philopater  (3  Mace, 
ii,  29)  enrolled  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
as  soldiers,  and  had  them  branded 
with  the  ivy  of  Bacchus  with  hot 
iron.  And  Philo  says  that  some  idol- 
aters had  their  bodies  branded  wi^H 
hot  iron  as  an  indelible  mark  which 
could  not  be  obscured  by  time.  The 
mark  was  branded,  says  Augustim*, 
sometimes  on  forehead  to  denote  (  ro- 
fession,  sometimes  on  the  hand  to  de- 
note activity  of  service. 

17.  No  man  might  buy  —  Says 
E.  B.  Elliott:  "A  canon  of  the  Late- 
ran Council,  under  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  commanded  that  no  man  should 
entertain  or  cherish  them  in  his  house 
or  land,  or  exercise  traffic  with  them. 
The  Synod  of  Tours,  (just  when  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  had  bQs&v3j^ 
to  exciXe  aXi\j^ti\Ao\i^  \\\i"^Kt  n^^  ^»j»Rk 

I  Pop©  A\(ixaiiOL<^i^  v^aaai^  ^i£^a^s6.^  ^i^a^ 
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that  had  the  mark,  or^^the  name 
of  the  beast,  'or  the  number  of  his 
name.  18  ^  Here  is  wisdom.  Let 
him  that  hath  understanding  count 

ft  Chap.  14.  n. iChap.  15.  2. ifcChap.  17.  9. 

no  man  should  presuiiie  to  receive  or 
assist  the  heretics,  no,  not  so  much  as 
to  exercise  commerce  with  them  in 
gelling  or  buying.  And  so,  too,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Pope  Martin's  Bull,  the 
Constance  Council.  How  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  urged  its  execution  in  other 
days  throughout  the  popedom  is  noto- 
rious."— Vol.  iii,  p.  217.  We  may  add 
that  to-day,  in  revising  these  notes, 
we  find  in  a  New  York  daily  paper 
the  report  of  a  trial,  in  these  United 
States,  of  a  Roman  priest  for  prohibit- 
ing his  people  from  continuing  their 
custom  to  an  excommunicated  parish- 
ioner, the  damages  being  laid  at  ten 
thousand  dollars,  the  jury's  verdict  be- 
.ing  over  three  thousand.  Such  is 
this  persecuting  power  to  tliis  day. 

18.  Here  is  wisdom  . . .  iinder- 
Btanding — The  here  means,  in  the  true 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  man  who 
tries  must  bring  his  intellect  to  it ;  and 
the  man  who  succeeds  has  brought 
here  a  true  wisdom;  a  wisdom 
which  not  only  involves  a  good  many 
questions  of  history  aud  literature,  but 
is  pregnant  with  very  important  con- 
clusions. Number  of  the  beast — 
That  is,  of  his  name.  To  understand 
tliis,  we  must  know  that  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  used  not  our 
now  numerical  Arabic  figures  in  arith- 
metic, but  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bets. The  first  ten  letters  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  stood  for  our  figures  from 
1  to  1 0.  Then  the  next  ten  designated 
the  tens^  repeated  to  a  hundred;  the 
rest  designated  thousands.  By  a  little 
ingenuity  both  a  number  and  a  name 
might  then  be  found  in  a  certain  ar- 
rangement of  letters.  This  not  only 
furnished  room  for  play  of  fancy 
among  Christians,  but  among  cabalists 
a  pretence  of  deep  meanings.  Thus 
the  Greek  Jesus,  Jesous:  J==10,  e=8 
S— 200,  o=-70,  u=400,  s— 200=888; 
quite  an  antithesis  to  6^0.    Number 


'  the  number  of  the  beast:  "»for  it 
is  the  number  of  a  man;  and  his 
number  is  Six  hundred  threescore 
and  six. 

2  Chap.  15.  2. mChap.  21. 17. 

a  man.  See  note  on  xxi,  17.  Six 
hundred  threescore  and  six — When 
a  problem  of  this  kind  is  proposed  aud 
recorded  for  centuries,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  great  number  of  nam(« 
would,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  pro- 
duced as  the  solution.  We  might  at  first 
imagine,  too,  that  a  plenty  of  fitting 
names  would  be  furnished,  and  so  the 
problem  be  really  swamped.  Numer- 
ous names  have  indeed  been  furnished, 
but  scarce  one  meeting  the  obvious 
conditions.  Puerile  as  a  problem 
based  on  the  position  of  letters  and 
numerals  may  at  first  seem,  the  pres- 
ent problem  includes  elements  and 
conditions  tasking  the  most  vigor- 
ous wisdoDL  The  only  name  Uiat 
seems  to  meet  all  the  conditions,  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  adduced  by  Irenteus,  the 
grand-pupil  of  St.  John  himself,  Latei- 
noSy  LatinuSj  Jxitin.  Some  conditions 
of  the  problem  may  be  as  follows: 
1.  The  proposed  name  should  be  a 
true  proper  name,  and  not  a  mere  de- 
scriptive phrase,  or  word,  or  title. 
Lateinos  meets  this  condition,  beiug  a 
true  proper  name^  whether  as  adjective 
or  substantive.  America,  for  instance, 
is  a  proper  name  of  a  whole  country 
or  territory.  American  is  an  adjective 
proper  name,  applicable  to  the  coun- 
try, the  people,  or  the  individual.  So 
Latin  is  the  proper  name  of  tlio  Roman 
State,  or  ruler,  or  citizen.  Such 
words,  on  the  contrary,  as  aTroorarr/f, 
apostate,  KaKog  odTjydqj  wicked  guide^ 
etc.,  are  to  be  rejected  as  descriprive 
phrases,  and  not  proper  names.  So 
Ewald's  Hebrew  terms  for  Cesar  of 
Borne  are  hardly  one  name,  but  two, 
or  else  a  title  and  a  name.  And  so 
Ferdinand  Benary's  solution,  in  He- 
brew, Nero  Cesar^  is  a  name  and  title, 
and  is  excluded.  This  excludes  such 
descriptive  phrases  as  I%e  Latin  King- 
donij  Italic  Church,  etc. 

2.  The   orthography   of  the   name 


of  a  man — A  number  wViycYv  a.  xaacnX  ^\vo\M.  \ife  \,Vvft  orthography  of  good 
would  use,  aud  therefore  caiiiVj\a.\A'a\i>f\^\i'0£iOYv^l  ^sA  \»a.  ^  '^aa  ^wumlq  bd 
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made  out  by  mutilations,  by  giving 
false  letters,  or  abstracting  true  ones, 
almost  any  name  can  be  made  to  fit. 
Lateinos^  all  scholars  allow  to  be  un- 
exceptionable in  this  respect.  But 
tlie  name  of  Mohammed,  in  the  Greek 
form,  as  MoameUs^  given  by  some  com- 
mentators, has  no  authority,  and,  after 
a  thorough  investigation  by  scholars, 
is  shown  to  be  spurious. 

3.  The  proposed  name  must  be  not 
in  tlK  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, but  in  tlie  Greek.  Says  E.  B. 
Klliott,  (vol.  iii,  p.  205,)  "  There  is  the 
highest  probability  of  the  language 
and  number  of  the  word  being  Greeks 
and  not  IlebreWy  because  the  apoca- 
lypse was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  whom  Hebrew  was  scarce- 
ly known ;  because  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  ex- 
pressly selected  by  Christ  in  the  apoc- 
alypse, and  not  those  of  the  Hebrew, 
to  express  his  eternity.  '  I  am  a  and 
w,  saith  the  Lord,'  (Apoc.  i,  8,)  because 
the  numerals  in  which  the  enigma  is 
expressed  are  Greek  numerals,  and  be- 
cause Irena3us  directly  asserts,  and  all 
the  other  early  fathers  imply,  by  mak- 
ing their  solutions  in  Greek,  that  that 
was  understood  by  them  to  be  the  lan- 
guage intended  by  the  Divine  Spirit." 
This  again  excludes  Prof.  Benary's 
Hebrew  Nsro  Cesar,  the  Hebrew, 
tJ^'l^yO"!)  Bomanus;  and  such  names 
as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  adduced, 
as  retort,  by  tlie  papists. 

These  principles,  if  valid,  effectually 
exclude  all  the  plausibly  proposed 
names  except  the  one  furnished  by 
Irenaeus,  namely,  Lateinos.  And  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion is  THE  LATIN  CHURCH.  SayS 
Dr.  Henry  Moore:  "They  Latinize 
every  thing.  Mass,  prayers,  hymns, 
litanies,  canons,  decretals,  bulls,  are 
conceived  in  Latin.  The  papal  coun- 
cils speak  in  Latin.  Women  them- 
selves pray  in  Latin.  The  Scriptures 
are  read  in  no  other  language  than 
the  Latin.  In  short  all  things  are 
Latin." 

The  most  formidable  rival,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  several  points  of  exclu- 
sion, is  the  Hebrew  name,  Nero  Cesar, 
This  name  seems  to  have  dawned  upon 


the  minds  of  four  eminent  scholars  al- 
most simultaneously,  in  1836;  namely, 
Fritzsche,  in  Rostock ;  Hitzig,  in  Zu- 
rich; Benary,  in  Berlin;  and  Reuss, 
in  Strasburg.  With  a  certain  class 
of  thinkers  it  seemed  to  carry  all  bo- 
fore  it 

An  almost  conclusive  proof  of  this 
name  being  the  true  solution,  arose 
from  a  very  peculiar  coincidence. 
Irenseus  tells  us  that  there  were  in  the 
then  extant  manuscripts  two  different 
readings  of  the  numbers;  the  older 
and  more  accurate  was  666,  but  a  later 
616.  Now  there  were  also  two  forms 
of  the  name  Nero,  both  used  in  He- 
brew ;  one,  after  the  Greek,  was  Ne- 
ron,  the  other,  after  the  Latin,  was 
Nero,  and  the  former  of  these  made 
the  666,  and  the  latter  exactly  616 ! 
Should  not  that  settle  the  .question? 

To  this  one  might  reply  that  Irenae- 
us tells  us  that  the  616  was  found  only 
in  later  manuscripts,  and  so  they  could 
not  have  come  from  John.  And  how 
could  copyists  have  adjusted  tlieir 
codices  to  Nero's  name,  and  Irenjeus 
never  have  heard  of  that  name  as  a 
candidate  ?  Indeed,  Irenaeus's  omission 
of  that  name  in  discussing  the  candi- 
dates is  a  powerful  argument  against 
its  claims. 

But  the  French  Professor  Godet  (in 
his  Studies  of  the  New  Testament)  denies 
that  666  is  the  true  number  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Nero  Cesar.  Its  true 
number  is  really  676,  according  to  the 
spelling  in  St.  John's  day.  The  num- 
ber 666  is  spelled  with  the  three  He- 
brew consonants,  K,  S,  R ;  tlie  needed 
E  of  the  first  syllable  being  supplied 
by  a  vowel  point;  whereas  the  true 
orthography  of  the  word  Cesar,  as 
identified  by  contemporary  record,  hm 
four  letters;  requiring  the  E  to  be, 
not  a  vowel  point,  but  a  full  letter, 
thereby  increasing  the  number  by  a 
ten,  making  676.  This  would  entirely 
destroy  tlie  identification  of  the  number 
with  Nero.  It  is,  indeed,  given  up  by 
such  rationalistic  scholars  as  De 
Wette,  Liicke,  Bunsen,  and  Diister- 
dieck.  We  consider  the  Neronian  so« 
lution  of  this  name,  like«the  Neronian 
date  of  the  apocalypse,  a  very  plau«<i- 
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But  tlicre  aro  aomo  points  of  peciil- 1 
Lir  aiftniflcance,  both  in  the  fiEiireB  666 
HiiiJ  in  tlio  combinstion  of  the  Greek 
iL'lters  ttmC  form  tlie  mimbor,  03  Qiay 
present  themselves  to  the  eya 

First,  aa  to  the  signiflcanc*  of  the 
eee.  As  seven  is  tlie  perfect  number, 
^,  1,  7,  tlius  tricftlly  taken,  would  be 
the  symbol  of  divine  perfection,  Urn 
Trinity.  Three  Jtalf  seems  would  be 
the  reverse  of  perfection,  the  directly 
bad.  Tliroo  laxea  are  an  attempt  to  at- 
tuiii  or  display  the  divino  perfection, 
but  arc  a  failure,  a  falUng  short,  and 
that,  porhapa,  by  a  diriaely-itn  posed 
liraitHliOD,  And  thus  in  this  666  is 
numorieallyfiguredthewould.be  Christ 
—Che  antichrist. 

And  as  to  tho  combination  of  Greek 
letters  that  form  the  number  666,  the'y 
are  in  Jolm's  Greek  text,  j:fr,  that  is, 
clii,  zi,  and  it  But,  striking  out  the 
middle  letter,  the  remaining  two,  j: — f, 
are  the  ciisloniHry  abbroviatjon  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  name  Christ  Now 
let  tlie  serpentine  ^  crawl  in  between 
these  two  letters,  and  what  have  we 
in  iff!  A  central  serpent  wearing 
tlie  externals  of  Christ;  a  serpent- 
Christ;  an  anti-Christ!  Nor,  Buys 
G<idet,  must  this  be  promptly  dis- 
niiaaed  as  a  puerility.  The  Orientals 
were  thus  acciiBtomed  to  express  con. 
ctrptionn  in  figured  forma  to  the  eye,  aa 
ovoii  ill  our  modern  west  we  have  tha 
coat  of  arms,  and  in  our  America  the 
"stars  and  stripes."  An  iugenious, 
reHetlJve  people,  before  books  are 
printed,  are  iuciiued  to  shape  a  mo- 
mentous thought  into  an  impresaive 
mnemonic  form.  Thereby  we  get 
coin  stamps,  monograms,  signet  rings, 
abraX]iBDR,  symbols  pregnant  with  im- 
pressive import. 

There  is  certainly  presented  here  ■ 
curious  combination  of  agreements. 
Tncy  are  a  numerical  name,  Lateinos, 
that  points  U3  Rome;  a  trlual  numfor, 
6CG,  thntsui^ests  tlie  pseudo-Jiviue ; 
and  it  monogriimmic  triplet  of  letters, 
xSt-  tli'it  iniporis  a  Sutunio  Christ 
It  luis  tukeii  coiitiiries  of  thought  to 
develop  Uiia  combination,  indicating 
tliut  foiif  has,  indeed,  boon  exerted 
liore  ill  large  amount.  We  leave  the 
liwier  to  (Jccjdi;  vt'liolliQT  th*  wtnYnuar' 


lion  was  really  planned  by  the  voS{  of 
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1.  Tbe  chapteo-  of  v 
by  Jeruaaleni  ouainBt  Babylon,  xiv, 
1-20. 

A  careful  surrey  of  this  and  the 
two  following  chapters  reveals  tiiat 
(dr  locality  throughout  is  at  Jtrvsa- 
Ism ;  and  that  here  gradually  ui.f  old 
the  hostilities  from  thence  by  wnicli 
Babylon  Is  overthrown.  This  triad  of 
chapters  is  thereby  a  thilooy  of  Baby- 
Ionic  destruction.  Thus  mount  Zion, 
verse  1 ;  the  throns  and . . .  elden, 
verse  3;  the  temple,  verse  IB;  the 
temple,  iv,  6,  S,  and  iri,  1,  aU  indi- 
cate that  we  are  in  Jerusalem.  Of  tlie 
war  from  Jerusalem  by  which  Babylon 
is  overthrown  in  this  triad  of  chapters, 
i;hapter  xiv  contains  Jerusalem's  war 
manifestoes  and  inenocen;  chapter  xt 
her  preparation;  and  ivi  her  execution, 
of  the  war,  ending  in  the  demoUtion  of 
the  guilty  capital  The  choral  song  on 
mount  Zion,  xiv,  1-5  ;  the  three  angels 
menacing  Babylon  and  her  followcra, 
i>-13;  the  aerial  omens  of  harvest  and 
blood,  11-20,  aro  all  warlike  manifes- 
loeH  issued  in  gradually-increasing 
ilefinitenoES  from  the  holy  capital 
iigainst  tlie  Satanic  metropolis.  More 
fearful  still,  chapter  xv  prepares  the 
battery  of  plagues  for  the  devoted 
i;ity  issuing  from  the  Jerusalem  tern- 
pie.  Chap,  xvi  goes  through  the  ter- 
rible seven  diacliarges  of  thepUguM, 
oach  witli  increasing  aureness  of  aim, 
1-12;  responded tofromthcBabylonio 
|)owers  sending  forth  their  emiasarieg 
u>  rally  their  Satanic  hosts,  and  to 
gather  them  to  the  batUe,  13-16. 
Then  at  the  seventh  vial  comi-a  an 
oarUiquake  crash,  and  Babylon  goes 
lo  pieces,  17-31. 

30H0  JIT  Jerusalem  on  Mocn't  Zioh, 

From  the  distant  sea  whence  the 
beast  emei^cd,  the  spirit  eye  of  the 
seer,  standiuK  on  mount  Moriali,  (note 
iv,  II,)  now  looks  luward  Jorusalein,  to 
\Zioii,  ftu4  \ji  \ii»  Winkle,  whoro  (lu  in 
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AND  I  looked,  and,  lo,  "a  Lamb 
stood  on  the  mount  Zion,  and 
with  him  ^a  hundred  forty  and  four 
thousand,  *  haying  his  Father's 
name  written  in  their  foreheads. 
3  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heav- 
en, •'as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 

a  Chapter  5.  6. &  Chapter  7.  4. cChap- 

tcr7.  8;ia.  16. 

vi,  1,  where  see  note)  are  the  throne 
and  the  twenty-four  elders. 

1.  I  looked,  and  lo — ^The  words 
signalize  the  change  of  sight-direction, 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  scene  of 
symbols.  Great  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sea  of  the  beast  and  the 
mount  of  the  one  hundred  forty  and 
four  thousand.  The  plirase  Aiid  I 
saixr,  or  looked,  opens  a  second  move- 
ment of  the  panorama  at  verse  6,  and 
a  tliird  at  verse  14.  A  Iiamb — Rather, 
iheljambi  known  from  former  mention. 
The  glorious  leader  is  here  the  Iiamb, 
since  it  is  in  his  atoning  character  that 
this  glorious  host  expects  to  conquer. 
The  mount  Zion  was  of  course  easi- 
ly seen  by  John  from  Moriah.  The 
throne  might  seem  to  be  in  the  most 
holy  place,  yet  allowing  all  visional 
freedom.  The  Jerusalem  they  are 
in  is  not  the  material  Jerusalem,  but 
the  mystic  Christian  capital,  in  an- 
tithesis with  the  mystic  antichristic 
capital;  Babylon.  And  with  him 
— Who  are  this  himdred  forty  and 
four  thousand?  Diistordieck  denies 
them  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
chapter  vii,  and  affirms  tliem  to  be 
a  choice  l3ody  of  eminently  pure 
saints.  For,  1.  The  article  is  omitted 
before  the  number,  so  that  they  are  not 
the,  but  a  hundred  forty  and  four 
thousand,  the  number  being  merely  a 
churclily  designation;  and,  2.  They  are 
the  Jewish  Hymbol,  Ijecause  the  ene- 
mies they  oppose  are  pagan,  that  is. 
Gentile.  But  Alford  maintains  the 
full  identity  with  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  former  chapter.  We  think 
the  truth  lies  between  the  two  cxjm- 
mentJitors.  TJie  two  glorious  compa- 
nies are  the  same,  but  not  in  equal 
amount.  Chapter  vii  purposes  to  sym- 
bolize the  mtire  Church  of  gloritied 


and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thun- 
der: and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
''harpers  harping  with  their  harps: 
3  And  ^  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new 
scmg  before  the  tlirone,  and  before 
the  four  beasts,  and  the  elders: 
and  no  man  could  learn  that  song 
«fbut  the  hundred  and  forty  and 

d  Chap.  1. 15:  19.  tf. e  Chap.  6.  8. — /Ghapi. 

5.9;  15.3. (7  Verse  1. 

spirits ;  this  simply  represents  a  part 
of  the  same,  including  only  the  earlier 
Church — the  Church  of  both  the  pagan 
and  papal  martyrdoms ;  hence  they  are 
called  first-fruits.  The  hundred  for- 
ty and  four  thousand  are  still  from 
Israel,  and  the  harpers  are  still  the 
Gentiles.  In  fact,  the  whole  are  the 
souls  under  the  altar  of  chapter  vi, 
multiplied  in  number,  and  giving  their 
own  holy  character  to  the  whole 
Church  of  their  period;  they  have 
risen  from  beneath  the  altar,  have 
scaled  mount  Zion,  and  fill  tlie  very 
heaven  above  the  mystic  Jerusalem, 
pouring  down  their  strains  of  song 
upon  the  ear  of  St  John. 

2.  Heard  a  voice  from  heaven — 
From  the  ethereal  orfirmamental  heav- 
en, over  the  company  on  the  mount, 
there  comes  a  choral  voice.  The 
blessed  air  is  full  of  heavenly  music 
It  is  from  a  very  full  celestial  choir, 
for  their  voice  is  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  as . .  .a  great  thunder. 
And  I  heard — Better  reading.  And 
. .  .the  voice  which  I  heard  was  as  the 
voice  of  harpers,  etc.  There  was  but 
one  aerial  company,  at  first  heard  but 
not  seen,  whose  voice  was  sweet  as 
harp  melody,  yet  full  as  the  Diratem' 
roar,  and  loud  as  a  great  thunder. 

3.  A  new  song — Different,  quite, 
from  the  wail  under  the  altar  of  vi,  10. 
Before  the  throne — The  invisible 
harpers  become  visible;  from  the 
ether  they  have  descended  on  Moriah ; 
they  are  before  the  Theophauic  throne 
and  its  permanent  court.  No  man 
could  learn  that  song — None  but 
the  redeemed  can  truly  learn  and 
truly  sing  the  song  of  the  redeemed. 
Others  may  imitate  it  by  role,  but  the 
full  depth  of  its  music  is  not  in  their 
souls,  and  the  imitaiti'^xvi  v^^^\sx\a\va.^i>i»^ 
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four  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  tlie  earth.  4  These 
are  they  which  were  not  defiled 
with  women;  ""for  they  are  vir- 
gins. These  are  they  •  which  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth.  These  *^were  redeemed 
from  among  men,  '  being  the  first- 

A2  Cor.  11.  2. i  Chap.  3.  4 ;  7. 15, 17;  17.  14. 

•  —1  Greek,  tc«r«  bouffhL A;  Chap.  5.  9. 

i  .iHmefl  1. 18. 

counterfeit  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  harpers  were  not  angels,  but  re- 
deemed saints.  They  were  an  abridged 
specimen  of  the  multitude  that  no  man 
could  number  of  vii,  9,  and,  like  them, 
Gentile  counterpart  to  the  Israelite 
hundred  forty  and  four  thousand.  The 
Israelite  number,  as  being  at  home  in 
the  mystic  Jerusalem,  are  on  Zion; 
the  Gentiles,  as  coming  from  all  the 
nations,  gather  on  Moriah,  before  the 
throne.  It  is  a  festal  gathering.  The 
new  song  indicates  that  an  era  au- 
spicious of  future  triumph  over  the 
strongholds  of  Satan  has  opened. 

4.  These  are  they — Verses  4  and 
5  are  strikingly  parallel  with  vii,  14, 15. 
This  fact  indicates  that  Diisterdieck  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  com- 
pany is  a  select  class  of  eminent  saints. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  virtues 
specially  ascribed  to  them  are  selected 
as  contrast  to  the  vices  ascribed  to 
their  Babylonian  persecutors.  These  are 
not  defiled  with  women,  in  contrast 
with  the  whore  and  her  partisans 
that  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her 
fornication.  Compare  xviii,  3,  7,  9. 
They  are  virgins — The  Greek  term  is 
appUcable  to  either  sex,  and  in  its  full 
literal  sense  implies  not  only  purity 
liom  fornication,  but  abstinence  from 
all  sexual  indulgence.  But  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  affirmed  that  all  the 
early  Oliurch  were  chaste  celibates, 
lliither,  are  tliey  all  virgins  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  whole  Church  is 
the  purely  chaste  bride  of  Christ,  which 
takes  sexual  purity  as  the  ideal  type 
of  Jill  purity  from  sin.  Such  a  view 
honours  matrimony,  and  yet  allows  that 
there  may  be  a  chaste  celibacy,  not 
forced  nor  boimd  by  changeless  vows, 
which  may  enjoy  tlie  royal  prerogatwe 


fruits  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

5  And  "  in  their  mouth  was  found 
no  guile:  for  "they  are  without 
fault  befpre  the  throne  of  God. 

6  And  I  saw  another  angel  •%  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  p  having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  nnto 
them  that  dwell  on  tiie  earth,  land 

m  Psa.  82. 2 ;  Zeph.  3. 13. n Eph.  5. 27;  TadeSi 

o  Cbap.  8.13. — V  Eph.  8.  &-11 ;  Titua  1. 2.— 

q  Chap.  13.  7. 

1 - 

of  pre-eminent  consecration  of  itself  to 
God.  Note  1  Cor.  vii,  1-9.  Follow 
. .  .whithersoever  he  goeth — They 
are  the  special  retinue  and  obedient 
body-guard  of  their  Lord.  The  oath 
of  the  ancient  soldiers  bound  tiiem,  in 
similar  words,  "  to  follow  their  gener- 
als wherever  they  may  lead."  Re- 
deemed... men — Not  redeemed  as 
Diisterdieck,  "  in  an  eminent  sense," 
but  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whole 
true  Church.  First  fruits — Early  in 
time  in  comparison  with  the  Christian 
and  millennial  ages  that  will  follow ; 
choice  in  character,  as  having  fought 
the  battles  of  persecution  against  the 
beast. 

5.  No  guile — Greek,  no  lie.  Con- 
trast with  the  "great  wonders"  of 
the  second  beast,  "  the  faise  prophet," 
who  "deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,"  (xiu,  13,  14,)  "with  all 
signs  and  lying  wonders,"  "with  all 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness," 
"  that  they  should  believe  a  iie." 
2  Thess.  i,  9-11.  And  the  work  of 
the  reappearing  dragon  is  to  "  deceive 
the  nations,"  xx,  3,  8.  The  song  of 
this  holy  throng  bodes  no  good  to  the 
powers  of  darkness.  And  still  clearer 
omens  now  appear  in  the  mid-sky. 

b.  Three  anoels  hovering  in  mid- 
heaven  OVER  Jerusalem,  &-13: 

1.  First  angel  proclaims  the  triumplial 
everlasting  gospely  6,  7. 

From  mount  Zion,  where  the  mar- 
tyr army  is  uttering  its  chant,  the  eyo 
of  the  seer  standing  on  Moriah  is  di- 
rected sky-wards,  and  beholds  objects 
in  next  verse. 

6.  Another  angel — In  addition  to 
the  many  angels  who  iiavo  appeared 

\\n.  ioim!&T  ^^^vkS^    The  everlasting 
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to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  7  Sayinjj 
with  a  loud  voioe, '  Fear  God,  and 
give  gloi7  to  him;  for  the  hour 
of  liis  judgment  is  come:  "and 
worship  him  that  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
fountains  of  waters.  §  And  there 
followed  another  angel,  saying, 
*  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  "that 

/  Chap.  11. 18:  15.  4. «Neh.  9.  6;  Psa.  83. 6: 

124.  a ;  146. 5, 6 :  ActR  14. 15 ;  17. 24. — t  Ua.  21. 9 ; 
Jer.  61.  8;  cbap.  18.  2. 

gospel  —  The  tmth  of  Jesus,  ever- 
lasting in  its  endurance,  unlike  the 
falsehoods  it  coutradicts.  It  is  here 
strikingly  intimated  that  the  very  be- 
ginning and  source  of  the  overthrow 
of  antichrist's  citadel  is  the  everlast- 
ing gospel.  It  is  divine  truth  that  is 
to  overthrow  this  mighty  stronghold 
of  error  and  sin,  which  the  "Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  breath  of  his  moutli." 
2  Thess.  ii,  8.  Nation. .  .kindred. . . 
tongue. .  .people — The  cosmical  four, 
implying  the  utmost  universality,  un- 
limited to  any  one  land  or  continent 
It  is  strictly  a  universal  gospel,  pro- 
claimed to  all  mankind,  and  destined 
to  imiversal  diffusion. 

7.  Fear  Qod.... glory  to  him — And 
not  to  saints,  angels,  Mary,  the  wafer, 
or  to  images.  The  absolute  universal- 
ity is  again  shadowed  by  the  cosmical 
four — ^heaven... earth. .  .sea. .  .foun- 
tains. The  clear  proclamation  of  this 
gospel  is  destruction  to  Babylon.  And 
this  its  aim  is  rendered  more  specific  by 
the  announcement  of  the  next  angeL 

2.  Second  aAgel  defines  the  object  of  these 
war  manifesioes — Babylon^  8. 

8.  Ba'iylon. .  .fallen — Or,  with  the 
t.'.ogant  I  aversion  of  the  Greek ;  FaUen^ 
JuUtM^  u  Babylon  the  great.  It  is  the 
prophetic  future-preterite.  Here  first 
occuis.  in  the  apocalypse  the  name 
of  "^rcat  Bajjylon."  It  carries  our 
thougut  back  to  the  Babel  built  by 
the  survivors  of  the  fiood  on  the 
plains  of   the'  Euphrates,  where  was 

'first  developed  in  history,  under  Niin- 
rod,  the  type  of  mighty  but  godless 
imtionality.  It  next  appears  in  sa- 
bred history  under  one  u£  the  great- 


great  city,  because  she  made  all 
nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication.  9  And 
the  third  aDj:jel  followed  them, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  ^If  any 
man  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  10  The 
same  *simll  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  *  poured 

.J^A*^^-  ^1-7:  chap.  11.  8 ;  1&  19;  17.  2,  6;  18.  3, 

10,18,21;  19.2. «Chap.  13.  14-16.— ioPi£ 

75. 8;  Isa.  51. 17;  Jer.  25. 15. x  Chap.  18. 8. 

est  princes  of  antiquity,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as  the  conqueror  and  leader  into 
captivity  of  beloved  Jerusalem.  Then 
commenced  the  antithetical  typology 
which  is  unfolded  in  the  apocalypse. 
Babylon  was  then  the  great  profane 
empire  city,  hostile  to  the  city  of  God, 
in  which  a  false  religion  dominates 
the  world  and  persecutes  the  follow- 
ers of  Jehovah.  But  Babylon  is  now 
transferred  westward  and  impersonated 
in  Rome.  And  this  new  Babylon  first 
is  dragon  or  pagan,  and  then,  semi- 
Christianized,  is  bestial  or  papal.  It 
was  first  anti-God,  and  so  anti-Christ ; 
it  is  now  specifically  anti-Christ  And 
under  the  victorious  career  of  Christ  it 
must  finally  fall ;  fall  embracing  in  it- 
self all  the  profane  traits  of  its  typical 
national  predecessors;  fall  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  all  Babylonian- 
ism,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  Wine 
of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication^ 
A  very  ^  pregnant  expression.  Her 
fornication  is  at  once  a  seductive 
wine  and  a  destructive  wrath;  wine 
to  the  appetite,  wrath  upon  tlio  soul 
and  body. 

3.  Third  angel  pours  forth  a  volume 
of  divine  malediction  against  Babylon 
and  Iter  devotees  for  martyring  the  saints, 
9-12. 

9.  The  third  angel— Most  terrible 
and  full  of  all,  this  angel  crowns  the 
climax  of  menace  with  denouncing 
judgments  on  all  the  Babylouic  peo- 
ples, 9-13.  Beast . . .  image . . .  mark 
— Note  XV,  2. 

10.  Wine  of  the  wrath  of  God — 
The  double  effect  of  wine — first  to  ex- 
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out  without  mixture  into  ^  the  cup 
of  his  indignation;  and* he  shall 
be  tormented  with  ■fire  and  brim- 
stone in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
Lamb:  11  And  ''the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever 
and  ever:  and  thev  have  no  rest 
day  nor  night,  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 

\  Chap.  16.  19. «Chap.  20.  10. a  Chap. 

11  »i. felsa.  34.  10:  chap.  19.  8:  Joel  3.  80; 

LuUe  Iti.  23. cChap.  13. 10. dChap.  12. 17. 

quantity,  to  asphyxiate — is  here  alluded 
to.  Tho  formor  images  the  exciting 
power  of  sin,  the  latter  its  destructive 
effect.  To  sip  the  wine  is  a  delight ; 
to  drink  the  cup  to  its  dregs  is  destruc- 
tion. Poured  out  without  mixture 
^Tlie  Greek  has  a  play  upon  words : 
Which  is  mixed  witlwut  mixture.  The 
wine  was  so  customarily  mingled  with 
water  that  the  Greek  word  mixed  came 
to  signify  jweparec?.  Hence  the  phrase 
prepared  wiUiout  mixture  could,  as 
here,  be  verbally,  mixed  without  mix- 
ture. Cup  of  his  indignation — As 
if  divine  justice  had  a  regular  retribu- 
tive cup.  Fire  and  brimstone — Im- 
agery borrowed  from  Genesis  xix,  24. 
*'  Jehovah  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 
Gomorrah  brimstone  and  lire."  The 
imagery  of  tire  and  brimstone  for  the 
wicked  is  used  in  Psalm  xi,  6,  and 
brimstone  in  Job  xviii,  15.  This  im- 
agery is  not  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment excepting  in  the  Apocalypse, 
namely,  here  and  xix,  20,  xxi,  8.  "  The 
addition  of  brimstone  to  the  imagery," 
says  Stuart,  "  renders  it  exceedingly 
intense :  for  this  not  only  makes  the 
tiro  to  rage  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence, but  it  is  noisome  to  the  smell 
and  suffocating  to  the  breath."  Of 
those  who  maintain  that  final  pun- 
ishment is  in  literal  fire  it  may  be 
asked,  Is  the  brimstone  literal?  Pres- 
ence of  angels. .  .Iiamb— Their  sen- 
tence and  execution  take  place  by  the 
judgment  and  solemn  approbation  of 
the  holiest  and  most  merciful  of  Kings. 
Holiness  and  love  ratify  the  penalties 
of  divine  justice. 
12.  Here — In  refusing  this  worahip 


receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name. 
12  ''Here  is  the  patience  of  the 
saints:  <*here  are  they  that  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  and 
the  faith  of  Jesus.  13  And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me,  Write,  « Blessed  are  the 
dead  ^  which  die  in  the  Lord  *  from 
henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
<fthat  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 

«  Eccles.  4. 1,  2:  chap.  20  6w — /I  Cor.  15. 18; 

1  Thesg.  4.16. ^2  Or, from  hence/orth  miVi  tJt* 

SjnrtUYea, a 2 Thess.  1. 7 ;  Heb. 4. 9;  ch. 6.11. 

^ ■ , 

destiny.  Patience  —  Endurance  of 
persecution  from  Babylon  and  her  ad- 
herents. Keep — Faithfully  obey.  The 
commandments  of  God — ^Against  all 
idolatry  with  its  fornications,  as  noted 
on  verse  7.  Faith  of  Jesus  —  The 
Lord  of  the  holy  capital. 

13.  Heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
— The  above  three  menacing  angel- 
voices  were  from  the  mid-heaven ;  but 
now  peals  down  a  voice  from  the 
highest  heaven  in  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  menacing  voices.  Amid  the 
menaces  upon  the  persecutors  it  inter- 
polates a  benediction  upon  the  faithful 
dying  sufferers..  Write  —  Let  this 
blessed  assurance  be  well  recorded. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  —  They  are 
under  no  malediction,  in  no  torment, 
in  no  unconsciousness,  for  they  are 
blessed,  that  is,  happy  and  more  than 
happy.  Die  in  the  Lord  —  Said  ou 
occasion  of  their  martyr-death,  yet  in 
such  comprehensive  terms  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  dying  faithful  in  all  ages. 
From  henceforth — This  fromhence- 
forth,  starts  from  the  deatji  of  each  in- 
dividual dying  saint  The  meaning  then 
is,  1ihx>se  dying  in  the  Lord  are  tft^v.U' 
forth  and  forever  blessed.  The  end 
of  a  holy  life  is  the  commencement  of 
an  eternal  bliss.  This  assures  the 
unshrinking  faithful  who  refuse  the 
beast,  his  mark,  and  his  number,  and 
thereby  meet  death,  that  their  destiny 
is  not  torment,  but  blessedness.  Tea, 
saith  the  Spirit — This  appears  to  be 
a  responding  voice  ratifying  the  af- 
firmation of  blessedness.  John  hears' 
this  response  firom  the  same  highest 
heaven,  and  knows  and  tells  us  t^^d 


of  the  beast  and  avoidlug  this  OatyivxVx^vi  u'U^X^Eift  %vvcvt..    By  inspired  in- 
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hours ;  and  their  whrks  flo  follow 
them.  14  And  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the 
cloud  oTie  sat  ''like  unto  the  Son  of 
man,  'having on  his  head  a  golden 
crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp 
sickle.  15  And  another  angel 
''came  out  of  the  temple,  crying 
with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  cloud, '  Thrust  in  thy  Sickle, 

AE&ek.l.  26:  Dan.  7. 13;  chap.l.  13. tChap. 

ft  2. k  Ohap.  16.17. 1  Joel  3. 13 ;  Matt.  13. 39. 

tuition  he  knows  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  and  allows  us  now  to  infer  that 
the  Crst  voice  was  from  the  First  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  and  the  response 
from  the  Third.  That — In  order  that. 
Depends  upon  die.  Those  dying  in 
the  liOrd  do  truly  die,  in  order  that 
they  may  rest  urom  their  labours. 
And — Better  reading,  For^  assigning 
a  reason  for  their  blessed  rest,  namely, 
that  their  works  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  Qod,  knd  the  faith 
of  Jesus,  (verse  12,)  do  follow  them, 
namely,  from  this  world  to  the  next, 
as  witnesses  for  their  justification  with 
God. 

c.  Sky-vision  (over  Jerusalem)  of 
the  harvest  and  bloody  vintage  op 
Babylon,  14-20. 

So  far  the  menaces  against  Babylon 
have  been  vgrfeo/;  our  seer  now,  standing 
on  Moriah,  beholds  two  visible  tokens  of 
coming  doom  hung  out  in  the  heavens 
over  Jerusalem.  Firsts  a  dim  likeness 
of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  descried 
in  the  sky,  visiting  his  ripening  and 
drying  field ;  and  a  servant  angel  re- 
ports to  him  that  all  is  ready.  The 
work  is,  in  vision,  summarily  executed. 

14.  And  I  looked,  and  behold — 
A  fresh  movement  of  the  panorama 
reveals  a  now  wonder  in  the  sky. 
White  cloud — A  nebulous  image  of 
"the  great  white  throne"  of  xx,  11. 
Like  unto  the  Son  of  man — The  ex- 
pression implies,  not  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity, but  the  visionary  aspect  of  the  ob- 
ject to  the  eye.  A  golden  crown — 
The  token  of  his  lordsliip  over  the  land. 

15.  Another  angel  —  Besides  the 
three  menacing-angels  above  described. 
Oat  of  thd  temple — Still  at  Jerusa- 
lem.   Crying  —  Tiie  angel  superin- 


and  reap:  for  the  time  is  come  for 
thee  to  reap ;  for  the  harvest  •"  of 
the  earth  is  *ripe.  16  And  °hfl 
that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his 
sickle  on  the  earth ;  and  the  earth 
was  reaped.  17  And  another  an- 
gel came  out  of  the  temple  which 
is  in  heaven,  he  also  having  a 
sharp  sickle.  1§  And  another  an- 
gel came  out  from  the  altar,  °  which 

fw  Jer.  51.  33 ;  chap.  13. 12. 3  Or,  dried. 

n  Matt.  IH.  27 ;  John  5. 22, 23; o  Chap.  Ifi.  8. 

tendent  of  the  Lord's  field  pronounces 
the  harvest  to  be  ripe.  The  earth, 
or  land,  was  reaped.  It  takes  but  a 
single  thrust  of  that  sickle  2 

n.  And — The  misty  forms  of  the 
white  cloud,  its  occupant,  and  the 
harvest  field,  have  all  instantly  disap- 
peared. But  a  second  and  more  terri- 
ble, though  equally  transient,  volume 
of  the  sky-picture  appears  in  its  place 
to  complete  the  series  of  omens.  To 
the  harvest  of  wrath  succeeds  the 
vintage  of  blood.  By  the  phrase  tem- 
ple in  heaven  Diisterdieck  and  Al- 
ford  are  somewhat  nonplussed.  The  . 
word  heaven  means,  as  often  else- 
where, the  firmamental  heaven,  (note 
iv,  11,)  or  sky.  And  the  simple 
meaning  is,  that  a  visional  temple, 
with  its  altar,  outlined  itself  in  the 
sky-vision  as  part  of  the  omen  scenery. 
Angel... shaurp  sickle — The  Lord  of 
the  harvest  has  reaped  the  grain;  but 
leaves  to  his  servants  the  treading  of 
the  bloody  winepress.  The  blood- 
red  colour  of  the  juice  of  the  grapo 
suggests  the  thought  of  carnage ;  and 
the  pressure  by  which  ii  is  crushed  out 
suggests  the  "wrath  that  compels  the 
carnage.  The  image  is  taken^  from 
Isaiah  Ixiii,  3,  where  Jehovah's  tread- 
ing the  winepress  and  pouring  forth 
the  blood  of  the  grape,  is  an  image  of 
the  crushing  of  the  wicked  powers  in 
behalf  of  his  people. 

18.  Another  angel — ^Tho  two  angeU 
of  versos  17,  18,  are  the  angels  of  the 
bloody  vintage.  The  former  has  the 
sickle,  and  is  the  executioner ;  the  lat- 
ter reports  the  ripeness  and  readiness 
for  the  bioodsiied.  Came  out  from  the 
altar — As  the  previous  came  from  the 
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had  power  over  lire;  and  cried 
with  a  loud  cry  to  him  that  had 
the  sliarp  sickle,  saying,  p  Thrust 
in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the 
clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ; 
for  -her  grapes  are  fully  ripe. 
19  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his 
sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gathered 
the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it 
into  q  the  great  winepress  of  the 
wrath  of  God.    20  And  '  tl)e  wine- 

p  Joel  3. 13. 9  Chap.  19. 15. risa.  68.  3; 

Lanu  1. 16. «Heb.  13. 12;  chap.  11.  a 

divine  wrath  against  Babylon  is  brew- 
ing. The  altar  is  the  basis  on  which 
tiie  victim  is  placed  with  bloodshed ; 
thence  it  is  revealed  that  the  moment 
is  ripe  for  the  sacrifice.  Power  over 
fire — And  was,  therefore,  the  proper 
angel  to  guard  the  tires  of  the  altar. 
The  imagery  presupposes  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  different  elements  by 
appointed  angels.  So  in  Rev.  vii,  I,  2, 
we  have  the  angels  of  the  four  winds, 
and  in  xvi,  5,  the  angel  of  the  waters. 
Are  fully  ripe — As  the  juice  of  the 
grape  has  fully  matured  for  the  press, 
so  tiie  sins  of  Babylon  are  full  for  di- 
vine punishment. 

20.  Without  the  city — As  grapes 
and  vintage  are  usually  rural  matters, 
so  this  symbolic  picture,  14-20,  reaches 
not  to  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
city,  but  to  the  adjacent  slaughters. 
But  what  city  ?  The  bewildered  Al- 
ford,  with  many  others,  replies  Jerusa- 
Jem  !  But  throughout  this  whole  chap- 
ter Jerusalem  is  the  place  of  the 
menace,  and  Babylon  is  its  object. 
Sven  unto  the  horses'  bridles — 
The  visional  sky-liorses  waded  in  blood 
so  deep  that  their  bridles  were  vis- 
ionally  bathed  in  its  crimson.  A  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred — ^The  root  of 
this  number  is  the  creational  four^  in- 
timating that  this  battle  is  .no  local 
event,  but  world-wide.  This  view  is 
intensified  by  the  squaring  of  the  four 
and  the  multiplying  of  that  square, 
sixteen,  by  tlie  square  of  ten,  one  hun- 
dred TJiis  brief  menacing  cloud-pic- 
ture of  the  coming  contest  predicts 
that  the  destruction  from  the  city  will 
spread  over  the  earlli ;  or  rather,  per- 


press  was  trodden  "without  the 
city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the 
winepress,  'even  unto  the  horses* 
bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thousand 
and  six  hundred  furlongs. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

AND  •!  saw  another  sign  in 
heaven,  great  aud  marvellous, 
''seven  angels  having  tlie  seven  laet 
plagues;  ''for  in  them  is  filled  up 

^Ghap.  19. 14. a  Chap.  12.  1,  8. I>Chap. 

le.  1 ;  af.  9. (i  Chap.  14. 10. 

haps,  indicates  that  the  real  city  is  it 
seli  earthwide  in  locaHty. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

2.  The  chapter  of  War  Preparer 
tion  (at  Jerusalem)  for  Babylon's 
destruction,  1-8. 

The  seven  destroying  angels  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  presented  with  Vie  vials,  1-7. 

1.  And — As  the  menaces  of  the  last 
chapter  were  in  Jerusalem  and  the  tem- 
ple, so  here  we  are  still  in  the  temple  at 
the  glass  sea ;  the  martyr  spirits  on  its 
shore  are  chanting  anticipated  victory 
over  the  beast,  1-4 ;  the  tabernacle 
is  opened,  5 ;  the  seven  angels  of  the 
last  plagues  come  from  the  temple, 
6,  7  ;  while  the  divine  presence  of  Je- 
hovah himself  stays  in  the  temple,  8, 
until  the  seven  plagues  do  their  fatal 
work  on  antichrist's  capital. 

Another  sign  —  Or  symbol.  An- 
other, in  addition  to  those  in  xii,  1,  3. 
In  heaven — That  is,  in  the  heaven 
or  region,  of  symbol  Note  iv,  11.  The 
seven  angels,  as  being  the  main  fig- 
ures in  the  great  overthrow,  are  men- 
tioned before  their  time,  (which  comet 
at  ver.  6,)  and  as  emphatically  the  sign 
...great  and  marvellous.  Or  we 
may  say  the  sign . . .  great  and  marvel- 
lous  comprehends  the  entire  exhibition 
of  this  cliapter;  nay,  perhaps  even  in- 
cluding the  process  and  catastrophe  of 
next  chapter.  And  thus  this  another 
sign  forms  a  marvellous  antithesis  to 
the  two  of  xii  and  xiii.  Xiast  plagues 
— ^Last  as  being  final  for  Babylon. 
For — Assigning  reason  for  tlieir  being 
.a  finality;  they  fill  up  the  retribution 
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the  wrath  of  God.  2  And  I  saw 
Bs  it  were  **iv  sea  of  glass  «  mingled 
witli  fire:  nhd  them  that  had  got- 
ten the  victory  over  the  beast,  ^ and 
over  his  image,  and  over  his  mark, 
and  over  the  number  of  his  name, 
stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  «^  having 
the  harps  of  God.  3  And  they 
huv^  ^\he  song  of  Moses  the  ser- 
vamt  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying,  'Great  and  marvel- 

</Ch.  4,0: 21.18. 0Matt.3.11. — -/Ch.lS.lW?. 

g  Ch.  6. 8 ;  14, 2. h  Exod.  15. 1 ;  Deut.  31. 30 ; 

ch.  14.  3. »  Deut.  32.  4;  Paa.  111.  2;  159. 14. 

Greek  word  for  plague  signifies,  liter- 
ally, a  blow,  a  smite;  and  the  infliction 
is  thus  assumed  to  be  made  by  a  di- 
vine  stroke.  It  is  as  if  the  outpouring 
of  the  vial  was  the  external  sign ;  but 
a  stroke  from  Jehovali  from  his  secret 
phiec  in  the  temple  (verse  8)  made  the 
inlliction. 

2.  Sea  of  glass — Not  glassy  sea,  but 
sea  consisting  of  glass.  As  in  iv,  6, 
it  is  before  the  throne ;  and  the  martyr 
spirits  who  in  xiv,  I  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance therefrom  on  mount  Zion,  are 
now  advanced  to  this  higher  position. 
The  sea,  which  on  the  former  occasiou 
WHS  pure  and  colorless,  is  now  suffused 
with  fire,  the  omen  of  coming  retribu- 
tiou.  Gotten . . .  victory  over — Bet- 
ter translated  by  Stuart,  were  conqiierors 
from  die  beast;  that  is,  had  come  vic- 
torious frofin  the  combat  with  him. 
Image. .  .name — The  image  they  had 
never  worshipped ;  the  name  they  had 
never  borne;  the  significance  of  its 
number  they  had  never  realized.  On 
the  sea  —  Like  Moses  of  old  on  the 
shore  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh. 

3.  Song  of  Moses — Sung  on  the  sea 
after  a  similar  escape.  Of  the  Lamb 
—  The  same  song  elevated  to  a  higher 
triumpli.  It  is  a  song  not  only  of  tri- 
umph but  of  judgmc:.t;  once  over 
Egypt,  now  over  Babylon,  finally  over 
the  world.  Saying — ^The  import  of 
the  twofold  song  is  now  given.  It  is 
a  chant  of  adoration  to  God  for  Jiis 
wonderful  judgments  on  the  organ- 
ic wickedness  of  the  profane  world. 
Works — Of  just  overthrow  by  him 
whoae  name  is  wajos  ticaJJy  expanded  to 


lous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty; ''just  and  true  »?•«  thy 
ways,  thou  Kingof 'saints.  4  '  \VIk> 
shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only 
art  holy:  for  '"all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee; 
for  thy  judgments  are  mode  mani- 
fest. 5  And  after  that  1  looked, 
and,  behold,"  the  temple  of  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  testimony  in  heaven 

*  Psa.  145. 17 ;  Hoa.  14.  9:  ch.  16.  7. 1  Or.  na- 

tioriH^  or,  agM. /Exod.  16.  14-16;  Jer.  10.  7. 

m  Isa.  66. 23. n  Ch.  11. 19 ;  see  Num.  1. 60. 

its  trinal  form.  King  of  stidnts — Bet- 
ter reading,  of  a^ges;  and  perhaps  still 
better,  of  natUma.  It  then  alludes  to 
the  profane  nations  t}7)ified  by  Baby- 
lon, and  bound  to  bo  overthrown. 

4.  Only  art  holy  —  Evfen  we,  the 
redeemed,  are  holy  only  from  tlioe. 
All  nations — A  premonition  of  the 
time  when  the  world  shall  be  fiUcd 
with  the  true  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  the 
nations,  though  overthrown  in  their 
profane  character,  are  not  destroyed^ 
but  so  attracted  as  to  come  and  wor- 
ship. See  notes  on  xx,  1-4.  Are 
made  manifest — The  prophetic  pre- 
terite-future, prospecting  the  coming 
judgment  on  the  great  city. 

5.  JThe  present  song  of  the  martyr 
spirits  before  the  throne  corresponds 
with  their  song  on  Zion,  xiv,  I,  and 
also  to  the  utterances  of  the  great 
voices  in  heaven  at  tJio  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  xi,  15-19.  And 
as  in  the  latter  passage  (verse  19)  tlie 
ark  of  the  testimony  is  made  visible, 
so  there  is  here  also  the  same  opening 
of  the  same  token  of  testimony  to  the 
sight.  In  both  presentations  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same,  (see  note  xi,  19,)  name- 
ly, the  responsive  pledge  of  Jehovah 
that  the  judgment  predicted  by  the 
martyr  song  shall  bo  inlloxibly  iiifiict- 
ed.  By  the  faith  of  tlie  Lord  God 
Almighty  the  judgment  is  assured. 
I  looked,  and,  behold — This  opening 
of  the  inner  sanctiiary  was  a  startling 
wonder.  Temple — The  naos,  or  most 
holy  place.  Of  the  tabernacle — Tlie 
reproduction  of  the  old  tabernacle  of 
M.oaea  in.  Ui'a  v^Si'^'CiiTLSseiii^  -^^msw^  Sa»V 
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was  opened:  6  "And  the  seven 
ang&iscaine  out  of  the  temple,  hav- 
ing the  seven  i)lague8,  p clothed  in 
pure  and  white  linen,  and  having 
their  breasts  girded  with  golden 
girdles.  7  lAnd  one  of  the  four 
beasts  gave  unto  the  seven  an- 
gels seven  golden  vials  full  of  the 

o  Verne  I. p  Exod.  28.  6,  8;  Eeek.  44. 17,18 ; 

chap.  I.  18. vCha«i.  4.  «. rl  Tbeaa.  1.  9; 

once  dwelt  with  Israel.  Qf  the  testi- 
mony—  Namely,  of  God's  covenant 
with  his  people.  In  this  vision  it  de- 
clares God's  covenant  with  his  martyrs 
that  judgment  shall  not  fail.  And 
forthwith  the  executioners  of  that 
judgment,  the  seven  angels,  appear 
on  the  scene. 

6.  Seven  angels — The  number,  sa- 
credly assigned,  of  the  divine  ministers 
of  judgment  on  Babylon.  The  tem- 
ple —  The  very  cUadd  of  ChrisCs  capi- 
tal; the  inmost  residence  of  the  hostile 
forces  against  the  antichristic  citadeL 
Having  the  seven  plagues  —  Said 
here  to  designate  their  assigned  muiis- 
tries,  though  the  seven . . .  vials  are 
not  given  them  until  the  next  verse. 
Clothed — Arrayed  in  the  priestly  vest- 
ments, for  theirs  is  a  holy  office,  the 
bloody  sacrifice  of  the  enemies  of  God. 
Pure  and  white  linen — The  sacred 
antithesis  of  the  "  scarlet "  of  the  har- 
lot The  rendering  here  then  would 
be.  Decked  witJi  a  dear  and  brilliant 
stone.  Golden  girdles — Girdles,  to 
signify  preparedness  for  their  minis- 
try; golden,  to  show  its  rich  and 
royal  nature.  Note  on  i,  13. 

7.  One  of  the  four  beasts — The 
four  living  creatures  represent  creation ; 
and  correspondently  the  first  four 
plagues  are  poured  out  upon  different 
parts  of  the  created  framework.  It 
seems  most  obvious  that  these  four 
plagues  are  in  the  order,  not  of  chron- 
ological succession,  but  of  the  suitable 
occurrence  of  the  objects.  The  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  assign  dates  of 
year  or  month  is  illegitimate.  And  as 
the  seven-series  of  the  plagues  does 
not,  like  those  of  the  seals  aud  trum- 
pets, mount  up  to  the  scenes  of  the 


wrath  of  God,  ^who  liveth  .for  ever 
and  ever.  §  And  'the  temple 
was  filled  with  smoke  *from  the 
glory  of  God,  and  from  his  power; 
aind  no  man  was  able  to  enter 
into  the  temple,  till  the  seven 
plagues  of  the  seven  angels  were 
fulfilled. 

chap.  4.  9;  10. 6. «  Exod.  40. 34 : 1  Kinss :.  10; 

2  Chron.  5. 14:  Isa.  &  4. 12  Thess.  1.  Mt. 

earth's  surface,  so  the  whole  seven 
vials  are  given  by  one  of  the  four  cre- 
ational  beasts.  Vials — Rather,  «att-. 
cers;  being,  as  Alford  says,  **  a  shallow 
bowl  or  cup,  usually  without  a  stand  or 
foot,  in  which  they  drew  [a  liquid]  out 
of  the  crater  or  goblet."  It  is  as  if 
these  angels  drew  from  tlie  "  wine  "  of 
the  divine  justice  in  their  saucers,  or 
drinking  cups,  the  measure  of  judgment 
for  Babylon.  Full  of  the  -wrath — As 
if  tlie  wrath  were  a  condensed  Uquid. 

Depot  of  divine  wrath  upon  Babylon — 
in  Jerusalem  temple,  8. 

8.  Smoke  from  the  glory — The 
glory  was  as  a  central  fire-point, 
whence  issued  the  smoke,  or  intense 
vapour,  indicative  of  the  actual  divine 
Presence.  And  from  iiis  power — 
As  if  within  this  citadel  of  the  Lord's 
capitieil,  namely,  the  Jerusalem  temple, 
the  concentrated  omnipotence  of  Jeho- 
vah was  gathered,  charged  with  de- 
structive judgment,  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  devoted  capital  of 
Satan.  No  man  was  able  to  enter 
— The  divine  Presence  was  so  deuse 
as  to  exclude  all  entrance;  was  too 
sacred  for  mortal  approach;  too  fearful 
for  mortal  safety.  So  at  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  first  tabernacle  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  within  excluded  even  Moses. 
Exod.  xl,  34,  36.  So  also  at  the  com- 
pletion of  Solomon's  temple  the  priests 
were  excluded  by  the  filling  glory. 
1  Kings  viii,  10,  11.  Till ...  plagues 
.  .  .  fulfilled  —  So  that  Jehovah  him- 
self, within  the  mystic  Jerusalem  tem- 
ple, is  the  source  whence  Babylon's 
destruction  goes  forth  through  the 
plagues  of  his  ministers  of  justice. 
Tliey  are  but  tlie  manifested  forms  of 


dissolution   and  final   judgment,,  \i\x\*\\.Via  ^^cxvit.avwircd,  avenging  powerin 
imagea    a   judgment   limited  U)   \ii<i\\Xi^\ivjVj  ^\\w»,  ^^\\^iiL^iss.^\^^^x^.V»JLtiona 
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AND  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
the  temple  saying* to  the  sev- 
en angels,  Go  your  ways,  and  pour 
out  the  vials  ''of  the  wrath  of  God 
UDon  the  earth.  2  And  the  first 
went,  and  poured  out  his  vial « up- 
on the  earth;  and  <* there  fell  a 
noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon 
the  men  •'which  had  the  mark  of 
the  beast,  and  upon  them  *■  which 

a  Chap.  15.1. &  Chap.  14. 10 ;  15. 7. c  Chap. 

K  7. (IKxod.  9.  9-11. 6  Chap.  13. 16, 17. 

yCliap.  13.  14. 

do  their  perfect  work  the  central  fire 
is  burning  in  the  temple,  into  which 
none  may  enter. 

And  now,  from  that  awful  Presence 
in  the  holy  place,  the  commission  of 
the  seven  angels  is  about  to  go  forth. 
So  the  next  words  will  declare. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

3.  The  chapter  of  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  by  batteries  of  wrath 
poured  ft>oni  Jerusalem,  1-21. 

a.  The  four  creatwnal  vials  upon 
tarthj  sea,  waters,  and  sun,  1-9. 

1.  And— The  preparations  of  war 
are  complete ;  (see  introduction  to  xiv;) 
the  oflicers  are  armed  with  their  am- 
munition of  plagues ;  the  object  is 
Babylon,  the  beast ;  and  from  the  in- 
most holy  place,  where  omnipotent 
Justice  is  secreted,  the  command  for 
action  comes  forth.  Go... pour... earth 
— For  this  Babylon  is  not  wholly  lo- 
cal; Rome  IS,  indeed,  with  John,  its 
primal  representative,  but  its  virtual 
presence,  wickedness,  and  liability  to 
retribution,  cover  the  human  eaj:th. 
And  so  the  angels  receive  their  vials 
from  one  of  the  four  beasts  who  rep- 
resent creation  ;  and  the  first  four  are 
poured  upon  tlie  four  creational  points. 
The  plagues,  like  the  menaces  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  appear,  at  first, 
gencrul,  but  at  each  advance  grow  in 
defiuiteness  until  the  real  object  is 
struck  with  the  final  blow. 

2.  Went — As  commissioned,  from 
the  temple,  (xv,  5,)  the  Christie  citadel. 
l^pon  the  earth — The  Babylouic  land 
or  soU;  the  ground  element.  Earth  was 
tlrst  cursed  for  man's  sake.    Sin  has  cre- 


worshipped  his  image.  3  And  the 
second  angel  poured  out  his  vial 
K  upon  the  sea ;  and  >>  it  became  as 
the  blood  of  a  dead  man:  'and 
every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea. 
4  And  the  third  angel  poured  out 
his  viul  ''upon  tlie  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters;  'and  they 
became  blood.  5  And  I  heard  the 
angel  of  the  waters  say,  "Tliou  art 
righteous,  O  Lord,  "which  art,  and 

—  ■—  —  ■.■  .-.-■■-      ^ ■■  ■   ■  -'  ■  ■  ■ 

g  Chap.  8. 8. h  Exod.  7.17, 20. i  Chap.  8.  A 

k  Chap.  8. 10. 1  Exod.  7.  20. m  Chap. 

15.  3. n  Chap.  1.  4, 8 ;  4.  8 ;  11. 17. 

ated  a  discord  between  man  and  nature. 
When  man  comes  right,  all  will  for  him 
be  right  But,  at  any  rate,  at  this  crisis 
of  judgment  the  creation  must  rcHect 
that  retribution  upon  Babylon.  Sore 
— Like  Egypt's  plague  of  "boils."  Exod. 
ix,  10.  The  broad  kmd  is  plague-smit- 
ten, as  in  Egypt,  for  tlie  crime  of  the 
capital.  The  earth  is,  perhaps,  made 
to  give  forth  miasms  that  corrupt  and 
disease  the  systems  of  the  Babylonic 
peoples. 

3.  Blood  of  a  dead  man — The  mag- 
nificent blue  and  billowy  sea .  .  .  be- 
came, not  like  the '  crimson  and  fiuid 
blood,  still  living,  but  black  and  coag- 
ulated, as  being  dead.  This  was  fatal 
not  only  to  the  fisherman,  the  sailor, 
and  the  merchant,  but  to  the  life  of 
every  living  thing  in  its  waters.  Notes 
on  xviii,  15-19,  24.  Living  soul — 
Literally,  every  soul  of  life ;  that  is,  the 
animal  soul,  in  which  the  vitality  is  in- 
herent. To  the  power  that  has  used 
the  sea  for  oppression,  the  sea  must 
pour  back  corruption  and  death. 

4.  Rivers  and  fountains — Like  the 
first  plague  of  Egypt  which  ensanguined 
•*  the  waters  of  Egypt,"  "  their  streams,** 
and  "  their  rivers,  and  their  ponds." 
Exod.  vii,  19.  This  blood  was  a  vivid 
image  of  the  slaughter  of  the  martyrs. 

5.  The  angel  of  the  ixraters— Note 
on  xiv,  18.  The  water-angel  might 
have  complained  at  tliis  sanguinary  in- 
vasion of  his  domain,  but  he  humblj 
acknowledges  the  divine  justice.  Not« 
xviii,  6.  Not  for  his  own  sin,  nor  for 
the  guilt  of  the  waters,  is  tliis  terrible 
transformation;  but  for  the  guilt  at 
man,  \hQ  vvioVvjXrj  Qi^&eiorjSafiu 
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wast,  and  filial t  be,  because  tliou 
bust,  judsjed  thus.  6  For  °they 
have  shed  the  blood  p  of  saints  and 
prophets,  "land  thou  liast  given 
tiiein  blood  to  drink;  for  they  are 
worthy.  7  And  I  heard  another 
out  of  the  altar  say.  Even  so,  ""Lord 
God  Almi<»:hty,  •  true  and  ri<jhteous 
are  thy  judgments.  §  And  the 
fourth  angel  poured  out  his  vial 
Uipon  the  sun;  "and  power  was 
given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with 
tire.  9  And  men  were  *  scorched 
with  great  heat,  and  'blasphemed 

o  Matt.  2:i.  34,35 :  chap.  13.15. p  Chap.  11.18 : 

18. 20. </  Isa.  49. 26. r  Chap.  15. 3. «  Chap. 

13.10:14.10:  19.2. — <Chap.  8. 12. uChup  9. 

17,18;  14. 18. 1  Ovyburned. p  Versesll,  21. 

6.  For  they — The  Babylonian  men 
of  verso  2.  Are  worthy — Deserving 
this  recompense  in  kind.  Chap,  xviii,  6. 

7.  To  the  angel  of  the  waters  now 
there  comes  a  response  from  the  altar. 
llcally,  the  words  another  out  of  arc 
not  in  the  Greek;  and  Alford  truly 
■ays,  that  the  "  simplest  understanding: 
is,"  that  it  is  the  altar  itself  that 
speaks  and  is  heard.  The  altar  is 
cognizant  of  blood.  The  "  souls  "  of 
tlie  martyrs  who  were  as  sacrificed 
victims  are  under  the  altar. 

8.  Unto  him — To  the  sun,  and  not, 
as  some  think,  to  the  angeL  With 
(solar)  fire — Avery  intense  expression. 
Note  xviii,  8. 

9.  Blasphemed — Penalty  sometimes 
admonishes  and  reforms,  as  in  xi,  13 ; 
but  it  aggravates  the  hardened,  as  here 
and  in  ix,  21.  Like  the  hardened  Isra- 
elites of  Isa.  viii,  21,  these  sun-scorched 
sinners  could  only  "curse  their  Grod 
and  look  upward." 

From  the  four  creation  points  the 
avenger  now  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  the  beast.  Clearly,  (notwith- 
standing Diisterdieck's  denial,)  there  is 
a  distinct  transition  from  the  previous 
four  vials,  poured  upon  points  of  inan- 
imate nature,  on  account  of  man,  and 
the  three  directly  poured  upon  the 
bestial  tln*one,  his  Euphratean  popula- 
tion, and  his  metropolis. 

b.  Fifth  vial  on  kingdom  of  the  least, 
)0,  11. 


the  name  of  God.  which  hath 
power  over  these  .plagues:  "and 
they  repented  not  *io  give  him 
glory.  10  And  the  fifth  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  y  upon  the  se^it 
of  the  beast;  *and  his  kingdom 
was  full  of  darkness;  "and  they 
gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain, 
11  And  ''blasphemed  the  God  of 
heaven  because  of  their  pains  and 
•^  their  sores,  «*and  repented  not  of 
their  deeds.  12  And  the  sixth 
angel  poured  out  bis  vial  'upon 
the  great  river  Euphrates;    'and 

w  Dan.  5.  32, 23;  chap.  9.  80. (»Chap.  11. 13: 

If.^ M  9>*»*- 13. 2. «  Chap.  9. 2. a  Chap. 

11.10. ■«»  Verses  9. 21. cVerse2. r/.Verte9. 

6  Chap.  9. 14. — fSeeJer.  50.  38 ;  51.  86. 

the  beast — As  the  throne  of  God  is  in 
the  temple  of  the  mystic  Jerusalem,  so, 
antithetically,  the  throne  of  the  beast 
should  be  in  the  citadel  of  tlio  mystic 
Babylon.  Its  pride,  power,  and  dark- 
ening are  chanted  in  chapter  xviii,  7, 8. 
Bold  and  terrible  was  that  stroke  of  the 
angel-plague !  From  that  high  centre 
it  would  radiate  darkness  through  his 
kingdom ;  and  no  wonder  his  subjects 
gnawed  tiieir  tongues  for  pain. 

1 1.  Blasphemed. . .because. . .pains 
— It  strikingly  illustrates  this  passage 
to  note  that  the  papacy  has  grown  more 
bold  in  its  theological  blasphemies  as 
its  political  power  has  waned.  The 
syllabus  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  his  as- 
sumption of  infallibihty.  were  liis  blas- 
phemous defiance  of  the  modem  age, 
wrung  from  the  beast  by  the  plagues 
upon  his  throne.  Diisterdieck  notes, 
that  there  is  in  the  four  vials  no  such 
Hmitation  of  the  ruin  to  the  third  pati 
as  appears  in  the  seals  and  trumpets, 
and  so  infers  that  they  indicate  tlie 
final  destruction  of  the  world.  The 
mistaken  inference  arises  from  his  not 
noting  the  fact  that  Babylon's  destruc- 
tion alone  is  the  object  of  this  triad  of 
chapters ;  and  the  non-limitation  signi- 
fies simply  that  the  whole  of  Babylon 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  destruction 
is  to  be  total. 

c.  Sixth  vial  on  the  Euphrates^  for  Om 
kings  of  tfie  East,  12.  * 

12.  Great    river    Euphrates 


10.  5eat— More  truly,  t?irone.    Ol\Vvvi\\Q^\i^x^Yia\.vjusa.^artof  theframe. 
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the  water  thereof  was  dried  up, 
'that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the 
east  might  be  prepared.     13  And 


O  Isaiah  41.  2, 25. 


work  of  creation,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the 
populations  (xviii,  3)  that  sustain  Baby- 
lon and  the  beast.  Note  ix,  14.  This 
symbol  is  drawn  from  a  signal  passage 
in  profane  history.  When  Cyrus  the 
Great  came  with  his  mighty  armies 
from  the  east,  with  many  a  king  and 
prince  in  command  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  his  hosts,  to  conquer  old 
Babylon,  he  found  "the  great  city" 
impregnable.  At  length,  in  a  master- 
stroke of  military  genius,  he  set  his 
men  to  work  to  turn  the  direction  of 
the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
ran  through  the  city.  When  its  chan- 
nel was  sufficiently  dry  he  led  his  sol- 
diers on  its  bottom  into  the  city,  and 
so  conquered  it.  So,  thenj  the  Eu- 
phrates was  literally  dried  up,  that 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east 
might  be  prepared.  Most  beautiful- 
ly does  our  seer  appropriate  this  his- 
toric event  to  his  symbolic  purpose. 

Cyrus  is  styled  by  God  himself  (Isa. 
xlv,  1,)  "mine  anointed,"  that  is,  my 
messiah^  and  so,  if  not  exactly  a  type, 
is  certainly  an  illustrative  ^ttre  of  our 
Messiah.  One  is  from  the  east,  and 
the  other  is  from  "  the  day-spring  from 
on  high."  Luke  i,  78.  One  conquered 
the  literal,  and  the  other  conquers  the 
mystical,  Babylon.  Here  as  elsewhere 
John's  symbols  are  taken  from  sources 
within  tlie  biblical  range.  The  mean- 
ing, then,  is,  that  the  population  and 
powers  of  Babylon  are  wasted  away, 
that  the  way  of  our  Messiah,  with  his 
kings  of  the  east  leading  his  armies, 
might  be  prepared  to  the  capture  of 
the  mystic  Babylon.  Alford  objects, 
that  to  introduce  an  "auspicious  event" 
like  this  here,  where  all  is  adverse, 
would  be  Ulcongruous.  But  the  event 
is  very  inauspicious  to  Babylon,  and 
so  is  congruous  with  all  the  previous 
plagues. 

d.  Tli^  three  frogs — AnUchristic  rally 
in  befuUf  of  Babylon,  1 3-1 G. 

After  six  such  strokes  of  plagues 
the  Satanic  powers  begin  to  respond 
with  warUke  movement    Throe  bold 

Vol,  V,—28 


I  saw  three  unclean  ''spirits  like 
frogs  come  out  of  tlie  mouth  of 
•  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth 

h  1  John  4. 1-8. 1  Chapter  li  3, 9. 

■ 

emissaries  are  sent  forth  to  rally  the 
world-wide  forces  to  a  world-wr'de  con- 
flict 

13.  From  this  infernal  triad — the  p^- 
gan  dragon,  pseudo-orthodox  beast^ 
and  the  hierarchic  false  prophet — 
three  unclean  spirits  go  fortli.     One 
goes  from  the  mouth  of  each,  and  so 
is  the  symbol  of  utterance  and  propa- 
gation of  principles  according  to  the 
utterer.    Idke  frogs — Unseemly  fig- 
ures issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the 
monsters,  like  frogs  from  a  miasmatic 
morass.    The  only  appearance  of  the 
real  frogs  in  Scripture  previous  to  this 
is  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  The 
Hebrew  word  for  frog  signifies  marsh- 
leaper;  and  the  Egyptian  conception 
was,   that    he  was   truly  slvmc-hom, 
Kence  the  slimy  frog  well  represents 
the  eartJiborn  errors  an  i  depravities  of 
the  three  monsters  sent  into  the  air  in 
opposition  to  the  heav  mboru  forces 
bearing  down  upon  then  .    And,  with 
their  dismal  croaking,   ^hey  are  tlie 
proper  missionaries  of  atht  'stic  despair, 
and  fit  pleaders  for  a  falling  muse.    The 
pagan  frog-iovm  comes  forth  from  the 
dragon ;  and  modern  atheis  n  is  essen- 
tially pagan.    It  substitutes  fc  falsity  in 
the  place  of  the  true  God.    Sc  metiines, 
with  ancient  Epicurus  and  L  icretius, 
it  substitutes  blind  law,  abolisl  ing  any 
intelligent  lawgiver.      Or,  wii'i  Hol- 
bach,  it  substitutes  the  great  m  vterial 
whole,  under  the  name  of  Nati  -e  as 
evolving  all  the  changes  we  sec.     Or, 
with  Comte,  it  makes  an  object  of  wor- 
ship of  what  he  calls  the  Groat  Be- 
ing, the  human  race,  and  establishos  a 
ritual  in  honor  of  the  greatest  speci- 
mens of  humanity.   Or,  with  Spencer,  it 
imagines  an  Unknown  Absolute,  which, 
without  consciousness  or  sense  itself, 
is  author  of  the  intelligent  S3'stem. 
The  deity  last  invented  seems  to  be 
god.  Force,  which  produces  motion,  and 
in  some  unexplained  way  moves  things 
into  intellectual  forms  and  operations. 
All  these  conceptions  are  simply  the 
antithelstlc  woriiL\vi^"i  ot  \.\\^  v^W  x^^siv.- 
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of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  ^  the  false  ^^rophet.  14  'For 
they  are  tlie  spirits  of  devils, 
•"  working  miracles,  which  go  forth 
unto  the  kini^s  of  the  earth  "and 
of  the  wliole  world,  to  gather 
them  to* the  battle  of  that  creat 

k  Chap.  19. 90 ;  20. 10. 1 1  Tim.  4.1 ;  Jas.  8.  l.o. 

m2  Thess.  2.  9;  chap,  la  18, 14;  19.  20. 

n.  1  jike  2. 1. 

lie  US,  godless  spirit  which  transformed 
the  first  archangel  into  that  old  ser- 
pent the  devil,  here  symbolized  as  the 
dragon.  The  beast — Is  the  power 
of  spiritual  despotism.  It  assumes  to 
take  the  place  of  Gk)d  in  overrulifig 
tliG  consciences  of  men,  and  thereby 
ruling  over  men  themselves,  to  its  own 
supreme  aggrandizement.  Its  primal 
apocalyptic  representative  is  the  Rom- 
ish spiritual  empire,  personally  individ- 
ualized in  the  pope,  and  brought  to  a 
climax  in  the  proclamation  of  tlie  dog- 
ma of  papal  infallibility.  But  devel- 
oped by  that  expansion  of  which  we 
liave  repeatedly  spoken,  it  applies  to 
hU  the  great  spiritual  despotisms, 
wlielher  Christian,  Mohammedan,*  or 
Pagan,  which  liave  organized  force  and 
persecution,  interfering  between  man 
and  God.  The  false  prophetr— The 
lying  theologian,  the  framer  of  men- 
dacious dogmas,  superstitions,  and  sys- 
tems of  error.  He  is  often  subservient 
to  the  spiritual  despot,  and  often  be- 
comes tlie  spiritual  despot  liimself. 
And  thus  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and 
tJie  false  prophet  are  a  sort  of  anti- 
triuity.  The  first,  as  pagan  and  athe- 
istic, is  opposed  to  God ;  the  second,  as 
\oY\\  of  a  hostile  kingdom,  is  opposed 
to  Clirist;  and  the  third,  as  the  spirit 
of  error,  is  opposed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  truth.  Alford  insists  that  these 
il(Miioiis  ure  literal ;  but  as  two  of  them 
CMniie  from  tlie  mouths  of  symbolical 
beings  tliey  may  well  bo  held  as  sym- 
bols. Not,  indeed,  as  symbols  of 
"  r«hi88cs  of  men  "  or  "  sects,"  but  of 
niahgn  principles,  infernal  influences, 
and  depraved  systems  and  organisms. 
Working  miracles — Or  supernatural 
wondet-s,  pretended  or  real.  These 
prodi^iaa  are,  of  course,  wrought 
through  iJie  agcucii?a  oi  mou.    'i\i^ 


day  of  God  Almighty.  15  p Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed 
is  he  that  watcheth,  and  kee|>etU 
his  garments,  ^lest  he  walk  naked, 
and  they  see  liis  shame.  16  '  And 
he  gathered  them  together  into  a 
piaoe  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 

£Chap.  17. 14:  19. 19;  20.  8. p  Matt.  24.  43s 

1  Thess.  6. 2 ;  2  Pet.  3.  10:  chap.  3.  3. gi  Cor. 

a.  ii  chap.  3.  4^  18. r  Chap.  19.  19. 


pseudo-"  spiritism,"  or  demonism,  of 
the  present  day  may  at  least  serve  as 
illustration.  Unto  the  kings . . .  ixrorld 
—  Corrector  reading,  Ujxm  the  kings 
of  the  whole  irihabited  world.  Chapter 
xviii,  3.  The  universality  of  kings 
symbolized  by  the  fen  horns.  Nei- 
ther the  summons  to  war  or  the  fight 
itself  is  limited  to  a  siiigle  locality. 
The  hattle — A  hattle  of  ideas,  resolv- 
ing itself  into  perhaps  a  corporeal  bat- 
tle, a  series  of  wars  for  centuries.  Yet 
there  may  be  great  critical  contests,  or 
even  one  all-decisiv*  contest,  greatly 
decisive  of  the  vast  result. 

15,  Behold — A  solemn  warning  to 
watclif  ulnass  against  being  seduced  by 
the  spirits  of  devils  into  the  antichris- 
tic  army.  He  who  is  •'  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  steals  upon  us  in 
the  midst  of  tliese  vain  shows  "  as  a 
thief ;"— "a  thief,"  not  in  his  hostUe 
purpose,  but  in  his  difficulty  of  recog- 
nition. Yet  unless  one  ixratcheth  and 
keepeth  his  garments  he  will  be  left 
to  nakedness  and  shame.  The  loose 
garments  of  the  oriental  sleeper  are 
easily  purloined,  and  the  victim  is  li- 
able, when  he  wakes,  to  ixralk  naked. 
His  safeguard  is  vigilance. 

16.  And  he — Rather  they^  refening 
to  the  spirits  of  devils,  verse  14.  ik 
is  the  three  demons  who  go  as  envoys 
to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  to  form  al- 
liance and  compact  tlieir  forces  against 
the  divine  invasion.  Gathered  them 
— The  success  is  gained,  the  allianoe 
formed,  and  the  armies  are  gathered. 
Armageddon — A  symbolic  name  in- 
vented by  St.  John  and  nowhere  else 
found,  Ar  is  the  Greek  form  of  tho 
Hebrew  har^  nwuntcUn;  and  Maged- 
don  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Megiddo.     Megiddo  was  tlie  scene  of 

\\^^  ^T^'dX.  ^«LQu.t.  of  Sisera  by  J>ebonih 
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Armageddon.  17  And  the  sev- 
enth angel  poured  out  his  vial 
into  the  air;  and  there  came  a 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple 
of  heaven,  from  the  throne,  say- 
ing, "It  is  done.  1§  And  'there 
were  voices,  and  thunders,  and 
lightnings;  "and  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  ''such  as  was  not 
since   men   were  upon  the  earth, 

«Chap.  21.  6. ^Chap.  4.  5;  8.  5;  11. 19. 

l»Chap.  11. 13. lyDan.  12. 1. 

and  Barak,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  po- 
etry by  the  song  of  Deborah,  and 
thence  traditionally  glorious  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  victory  for  Jehovah. 
Our  seer  elevates  it,  though  a  plain, 
into  a  mountain,  as  symbol  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  future  conflict.  All 
this  indicates  that  the  place  is  sym- 
bolical. When  the  day  of  this  bat- 
tle comes,  the  world  will  include  not 
Europe  alone,  but  America,  Asia,  and 
even  Africa.  The  cities  of  the  na- 
tions, verse  19,  fall  in  the  catastrophe 
with  Babylon.  We  are  not  at  all  re- 
quired to  expect  that  such  a  contest 
Will  be  decided  in  a  single  spot  on  the 
plain  of  EsdraelOn  or  anywhere  else. 

e.  The  seventh  vicU^  on  the  air — the 
earthqiwJce^  the  batUCf  and  Babylon's 

DOWNFALL,  17-20. 

17.  And  —  The  great  event  is  not 
given  in  this  consecutive  order.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tumult  of  the  terri- 
ble conflict  is  reflected  in  the  confusion 
of  the  narrative.  A  great  voice  out 
of  the  temple — ^Where  the  avenging 
divine  Presence  is  fixed  until  the  down- 
fall. Note  on  xv,  8.  It  is  done — The 
catastrophe  is,  in  immediate  anticipa- 
tion, complete.  The  capital  of  anti- 
christ is  prostrated.  Note  xviii,  8. 

18.  Voices  —  Though  the  seventh 
seal  sends  forth  the  seven  trumpets, 
HV-d  the  seventh  trumpet  the  seven 
plagues,  the  seventh  plague  sends  forth 
no  further  seven-series,  but  ends  with 
this  catastrophe.  The  voices^  and 
thunders,  and  lightnings  are  the  pre- 
lude to  the  great  earthquake.  Such 
as  was  not... earth — For  it  covers 
all  the  continents  and  disturbs  all  the 
islands.  It  changes  the  face  of  the 
human  earth.    The  seer  wants  words 


so  mighty  an  eartliquake,  and  so 
great.  19  And  *  the  great  city 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  cities  of  tlie  nations  fell: 
and  great  Babylon  *came  in  re- 
membrance before  God,  ^to  give 
unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine 
of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath. 
20  And  *  every  island  fled  away, 
and  the  mountains  were  not  found. 

to  Chap.14.8 ;  17.18, x  Chap.iaS.  —  y  l8a.51. 

17, 22;  Jer.  25. 16, 16 ;  chap.  14. 10. eCbap.  d.  14. 

to  magnify  our  thoughts  to  its  true 
magnitude. 

19.  Divided,  by  the  earthquake, 
into  three  parts — Laid  into  tliroe 
separate  heaps.  Of  course  so  great  an 
earthquake  would  leave  no- structure 
standing.  The  three,  the  divine  nuTn- 
ber,  intimates  that  it  was  the  divine 
work.  Babylon  falls  not  so  much  by 
man  as  by  God.  And  note  that  it  is 
not  said  that  the  destruction  was  di- 
vinely limited  to  a  third  part,  but  that 
the  divine  destruction  rested  on  all  the 
parts.  The  great  battle  is  a  trifle  to 
the  great  earthquake.  Cities  of  the 
nations  fell  —  All  the  antichristian 
capitals,  among  all  nations,  fell  by  the 
same  earthqiKike.  And  yet  by  the 
run  of  the  commentators  it  is  held  that 
Babylon  itself  does  not  fall — is  only 
menaced  and  partially  damaged.  In 
view  of  the  awful  menaces  and  dread 
preparation  narrated,  all  aimed  at  Baby- 
lon, we  have  the  ludicrous  result  that 
Babylon  is  the  only  city  among  the 
nations  that  does  not  fall  I  Remem- 
brance. .  .to  give. .  .cup. .  .wrath — 
Here  we  catch  a  gleam  of  the  battle. 
This  can  mean  nothing  less  than  that 
Jehovah  here  and  now  accomplished 
the  destruction  to  the  utmost.  The 
words  xviii,  1,  2,  and  8-23,  are  a  picture 
of  her  consequent  condition.  Every 
island  fled  —  Neither  Megiddo  nor 
Rome  has  any  sea  islands  in  sight  The 
picture  is,  that  the  continents  were 
shaken  by  the  earthquake,  tlie  islands 
were  frightened  aixray,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  leveled  to  the  plain,  or  bo- 
came  invisible — ^were  not  found — to 
the  eye  of  the  seer  amid  the  smoke 
and  confusion  of  the  earthquake,  bat- 
tle, and  do^uld\L 
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21  "And  there  fell  upon  men  a 
great  hail  out  of  heaven,  efoery 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent: 
and  ^men  blasphemed  God  because 
of  «the  plague  of  the  hail;  for 
the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding 
great. 


^Chap.  11. 19.- 
9.33-25. 


Verses  9, 11. c  See  Exod. 


21.  Pell. .  .out  of  heaven — As  if 
to  leave  a  full,  last  impression  that  the 
destruction  was  from  Jehovah,  a  new 
form  of  judgment  came  out  of  heaven. 
Those  were  icebergs,  sixty  pounds  in 
weight,  hailed  down  from  the  sky. 
These  fell  upon  men,  crushing  them 
with  their  cold,  solid,  remorseless 
weight  Note  xviii,  21.  Yet,  though 
the  divine  hand  was  so  apparent,  the 
survivors  repented  not,  but  blas- 
phemed God.  They  persisted  in 
their  adherence  to  antichrist  until  the 
battle  of  xix,  11-21. 

By  our  interpretation  of  this  triad  of 
chapters  thus  closed,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  •'  we  are  living  under  the 
period  of  the  vials;"  apparently  un- 
der the  fifth.  The  Roman  spiritual 
world-power,  which  succeeded  the  im- 
perial Roman  world-power,  is  smit- 
ten with  serial  plagues,  and  declines. 
Yet  it  ^rows  spiritually  more  impeni- 
tent, self-asserting,  and  defiant  with 
every  successive  smite.  This  world- 
wide Babylon  presents  itself  before  us 
liere  in  America,  claiming  absolute  su- 
premacy over  us,  and  ready  for  the 
battle;  moral  battle  as  long  as  the 
physical  battle  is  not  in  its  power; 
physical  battle  as  soon  as  a  sufficiency 
of  the  moral  battle  is  won.  How  long 
this  vial-period  will  endure  we  have  no 
chronometer  or  almanac  that  can  tell 
us.  But  every  man  of  us  would  do 
weil  to  be  alert  in  duty  so  long  as  the 
contest  lasts. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

SECOND  OVERTHROW— OF  ANTICHRIST'S 
HARLOT. 

1.  Picture  of  the  haxlot  mounted 
on  the  beast,  1-6. 

1.  And  —  Antichrist's  capital  has 

fallen;    but  anticliritit  himseU  Va  uoX. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AND  there  came  "one  of  the 
seven  angels  which  had  the 
seven  vials,  and  talked  with  me, 
saying  unto  me,  Come  hither;  ^I 
will  show  unto  thee  the  judgment 
of  *the  great  whore  ''that  sitteth 


a  Chap.  21. 9. b  Chap.ia  19 ;  18. 16, 17,  19l 

o  Nah.  8.  4 ;  chap.  19. 2. —  d  Jer.  51. 18 :  ver.  IS. 


dead  nor  imprisoned  until  six,  20 ;  and 
his  harlot  still  lives,  and  her  destiny 
is  not  revealed  until  xvii,  16.  One  of 
the  seven  angels — For,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  destroyers  is  one  of  the  best 
expounders  of  the  destruction.  Which 
of  the  seven  is  not  clear,  but  perhaps 
the  seventh,  as  the  last  and  greatest 
The  judgment — John  first  shows  the 
character  and  the  sentence  of  judg- 
ment in  verses  15, 16.  Great  whore 
— On  the  question  whether  the  harlot 
represents  pagan  Rome  or  the  papal 
Church,  Alford  forcibly  says:  "The 
figure  here  used,  of  a  harlot  who  has 
committed  fornication  with  secular 
kings  and  peoples,  is  frequent  in  the 
prophets,  and  has  one  principal  mean- 
ing and  application,  namely,  to  God's 
Church  and  people,  that  had  forsaken 
him,  and  had  attached  herself  to 
others.  In  eighteen  places  out  of 
twenty-one,  where  the  figure  occurs, 
such  is  its  import,  namely,  in  Isa.  i,  21 ; 
Jer.  ii,  20;  iii,  1,  6,  8;  Ezek.  xvi,  16, 
16,  28,  31,  35,  41;  xxiii,  5,  19,  44, 
Hosea  ii,  5 ;  iii,  3,  4,  15 ;  [Mictih  i,  7.] 
In  three  places  only  is  the  word  ap- 
plied to  heathen  cities,  namely,  in  Isa. 
xxiii,  15,  16,  to  Tyre,  where,  verse  17, 
it  is  also  said,  *  She  shall  commit  for- 
nication with  all  the  kingdoms  of  tlie 
world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; '  and 
in  Nahum  iii,  4,  to  Nineveh,  which  is 
called  the  'well  favoured  harlot,  the 
mistress  of  witchcrafts,  tliat  selletii 
nations  through  her  whoredoms,  and 
families  through  her  witchcrafts.' " 

And  here,  we  note,  it  appears  that 
Israel,  though  a  corrupt  Church,  was 
still  a  true  Church,  and  the  truly  pious 
within  her  limits  were  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. She  was,  at  her  worst,  better 
than  heathendom.  And  so  of  Rome. 
\  im^  m  i^^^td  V)  the  better  side  oi 
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upon  many  waters:  2  'With 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have 
commitred  fornication,  and  '^the 
'inhabitants  of  the  earth  liave  been 
made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 


«  Chapter  18.  8.- 
14.  8;  18.  a. 


-/Jeremiah  51.  7;  chapter 


Rome,  see  our  note  2  Thess.  ii,  9.  Tiiere 
is  no  fair  doubt  that  the  Christian 
Cliurch  app'iars  as  a  woman  in  xii,  1. 
And  the  antithesis  between  the  harlot 
of  antichrist  and  the  bride  of  Christ  is 
very  decisive.  Note  on  xi,  1.  Sit- 
teth  upon  aiany  waters — Rome  on 
the  Tiber  was  not  seated  on  many 
ixraters.  It  was  more  true  of  Babylon 
on  the  Euphrates.  But  Rome  as  a 
commercial  power,  especially  with 
those  nations  subject  to  her  power, 
was  based  upon  many  waters. 

2.  Kings  .  .  .  inhabitants  of  the 
earth — ^Tiie  former  have  committed 
fornication,  the  latter  more  deeply 
have  been  made  drunk  with  tiie 
ixrine  of  her  fornication.  Sucii  was 
not  a  true  picture  of  the  relation  of 
Rome  to  the  kings  and  peoples  of  tlie 
world.  She  conquered  them  by  force, 
and  ruled  them  by  equitable  civilizing 
force,  save  wh6n  her  own  domination 
required  injustice.  In  religious  mat- 
ters she  stood  aloof,  and  allowed  each 
nation  its  own  national  superstition. 
She  was  no  seducer  or  fornicator. 
These  qualities  belong  to  a  later  than 
pagan  Rome. 

3.  Carried  me  away — From  the 
visional  Jerusalem  temple,  where  were 
the  throne,  the  living  four,  and  the 
twenty-four  elders.  These  are  resumed 
again  at  xviii,  I,  as  appears  at  xix,  4. 
Into  the  wilderness  —  Where  she 
has  been  driven  by  the  downfall  and 
desolation  of  her  capital,  Babylon. 
That  this  wilderness,  or  desert,  is  a 
typical  image  of  a  condition  of  depri- 
vation or  desolation  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  Greek  word, 
in  verb  form,  is  used  in  verse  16  for 
desolate.  Desolate  now  by  the  loss 
of  her  capital,  the  nations  will  yet 
make  her  both  desolate  and,  richly 
arrayed  though  now  she  be,  naked. 
Having  lost  the  real  organic  power 
of  deapotiam  and  persecution,  she  still 


fornication.  3  So  he  carried  me 
away  in  the  spirit  «^ into  the  wilder- 
ness: and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  '•up- 
on a  scarlet  coloured  beast,  full  of 
•names  of  blasphemy,  ^  having  sev- 

j7  Chapter  12.  6,  U A  Chapter  12.  3. 

i  Chapter  13.  I. k  Verse  i». 

can  glorify  herself  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
pomps,  and  display,  and  make  proud 
pretensions  of  infallibility  and  univer- 
sal supremacy,  but  of  even  these  cost- 
ly attires  the  ten  horns  will  finally  strip 
her  naked.  Ver.  1 6.  AKord,  however, 
maintains  that  Babylon  herself  was  in  a 
wilderness,  and  that  this  woman  is 
that  Babylon.  He  argues,  that  in  the 
Septuagint  the  chapter  of  Isaiah  (xxi,  9) 
from  which  the  clause  "Babylon  ia 
fallen  "  is  quoted,  is  headed  "  The  vis- 
ion of  the  wilderness."  But  Babylon 
is  not  there  said  to  be  "  in  the  wilder- 
ness," but  the  wilderness  or  "  desert " 
is  the  region  whence  the  vision  sweeps 
in  upon  the  conception  of  the  prophet. 
It  is  incongruous  to  say  that  a  city 
which  was  an  empire  in  itself  was  in 
a  wilderness.  But  we  have  a  close 
analogy  much  nearer  at  hand.  The 
woman  of  chapter  xii  was  driven  from 
her  high  place  into  the  wilderness; 
and  so  this  harlot  is  driven  from  her 
fallen  home  into  a  parallel  wilder- 
ness. And  what  makes  this  certain  is 
the  following  parallelism: — 

And  there  came  un- 
to uiu  one  of  the  seven 
angels  which  had  the 
seven  vials  full  of  the 
seven  last  plagues,  and 
talked  with  me,  uv. 
ing,  Come  hither,  I  will 
sIjow  thee  the  bride, 
the  Lamb^s  wife.  And 
he  carriec'  me  away  iu 
the  spirit  to  a  great  and 
lii^h  mountain.  Cliap. 
xxi,  9,  lU. 

This  remarkable  and  certainly  inten- 
tioDJil  parallelism  fully  proves  that  as 
the  bride  is  a  pure  Church  so  the  har- 
lot must  be  a  corrupt  Church.  Pagan 
Rome  was  no  Church  at  all  Beast— 
The  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  worn 
both  by  the  dragon  of  xii  and  xiii  identi- 
fy this  as  the  Roman  beast  of  the  latter 
chapter.  Scarlet  is  the  colour  of  popes, 
and  eapeclaii^  (ia.t<iim.v3XA\  \i.\A^vi'^\*stt. 


And  there  came  one 
of  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven 
vials,  and  talked  with 
me,  saying,  Come  hith- 
er; iwiU  show  unto 
thee  the  judgment  of 
the  great  whore.  So  he 
carried  me  away  in  the 
sphrit  into  the  wilder- 
ness.  Chap,  xvil,  1, 8. 
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en  heads  and  •  ten  horns.  4  And 
the  woman  "was  arrayed  in  pur- 
ple and  scarlet  colour, "  and  ^decked 
witli  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  •luiving  a  golden  cup  in 
her  hand?  full  of  abominations  and 
filthiiiess  of  her  fornication :  5  And 
upon  her  forehead  was  a  name 
vrtitien,  «iMYSTERY,  BABYLON 
'THE  GREAT,  'THE  MOTHER 
OF    ''HARLOTS    AND    ABOMI- 

• 

Z  Verse  12. mChap.  la  13.  IS. nDan. 

11. 38. 1  Greek,  gilded. ojer.  61.  7 ;  chap. 

la.  6. //  Chap.  14.  8. gS  Theas.  2.  7. 

says,  "The  mules  and  horses  which 
carry  the  popes  and  cardinals  are  cov- 
ered with  scarlet  cloth,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  said  to  ride  upon 
a  scarlet-coloured  beasV^  Wordsworth 
says,  quoting  the  historian  Platina, 
"  Paul  IL  made  it  penal  for  any  one  to 
wear  hats  of  scarlet  except  cardinals ; 
and  he  gave  them  scarlet  trappings 
for  their  mules  and  horses." 

4.  Decked  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls— ^The  pomp 
and  glare,  and  lavish  richness  of  the 
Romish  equipage  and  worship,  are  no- 
torious to  all  the  world.  The  Italian 
historian  Platina,  quoted  by  Newton, 
says  of  Paul  II.:  "In  his  pontifical 
vestments  he  outwent  all  his  predeces- 
sors, especially  in  his  regno  or  mitre, 
upon  if!iich  he  had  laid  out  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  purchasing,  at  vast 
rates,  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds, 
chrysolites,  jaspers,  unions,  and  all 
manner  of  precious  stones,  wherewith 
adorned,  like  another  Aaron,  he  would 
appear  abroad  somewhat  more  august 
than  a  man,  delighting  to  be  seen  and 
admired  by  every  one."  A  golden 
cup  in  her  hand — And  so  it  was  said 
of  ancient  Babylon,  Jer.  li,  7 :  "  The 
nations  have  drunken  of  her  wine, 
therefore  the  nations  are  mad."  Full 
of. .  .filthiness. .  .fornication  —  Not 
wine  alone  is  in  her  cup,  but  drugs 
and  philters,  and  stimulants  to  forni- 
cation. 

5.  Upon  her  forehead. .  .written 
— By  Roman  custom  professional  har- 
lots  presented  themselves  to  view  with 
their  names  inscribed  upoulYvGVY  ^CiT-\ 

Bons.     Tiiia  harlot  haa  a  iuV\  awd  mo«X 


NATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 
6  And  I  saw  *the  woman  drunk- 
en "with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  with  the  blood  of  "the  mar- 
tyrs of  Jesus :  and  when  I  saw 
her,  I  wondered  with  great  admi- 
ration. 

7  And  the  angel  said  unto  me, 
Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel  ?  I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  car- 

rCh.11.8: 14.8;  16.19: 18.2,10,21. AGb.l8L9; 

19. 2. 2  Or,fomio(iUan8. 1  Ch.  la  M — 

uCh.  13.  15;  16.  6. cCh.  ti.  ftlO;  12. 11. 

significant  inscription.  Mystery — 
This  word  is  at  once  a  reminder  of  SL 
Paul's  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  2  Thesa. 
ii,  7.  He  mentions,  indeed,  a  **  mys- 
tery of  godliness,"  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  But, 
in  contrast,  here  is  a  "mystery"  of 
profound  "iniquity,"  of  harlotry^  spir- 
itual and  real;  and  of  stupendous 
abominations.  Of  this  mystery  the 
present  woman  is  the  impersonation; 
it  is  her  name ;  she  is  that  Mystery. 
And,  therefore,  in  unfolding  her  mys- 
tery, our  interpreting  angel  must  un- 
fold ner  true  character. 

6.  Saw  the  woman  drunken — She 
is  plainly  now  drunken  before  h«s 
eyes.  But  he  knows  it  is  the  drunk* 
enness,  not  of  wine,  but  of  blood. 
She  is  like  the  warriors  of  savage 
tribes,  who  seek  to  inflame  their  cour- 
age by  drinking  the  blood  of  their 
slaiii.  Wondered — What  so  strange 
a  phenomenon  could  mean;  and  the 
angel  thereupon  proceeds  to  ei:plain. 

The  Rhemish  note  here  says,  (au- 
thorized by  the  pope:)  "The  Protes- 
tants foolishly  expound  it  of  Home, 
for  tliat  there  they  put  heretics  to 
death,  and  allow  of  their  punishmei't 
in  other  countries:  but  their  blood 
is  not  called  the  blood  of  saiuts,  no 
more  than  the  blood  of  thieves,  maa- 
killers,  and  other  malefactors :  for  the 
shedding  of  which,  by  order  of  justice, 
no  commonwealth  shall  answer." 

2.  Andrei's  exposition  of  the  Beast, 

7-14. 

The  angel  will  now  solve  the  jolJW' 
\xsc^  ^1  Uila  woman,  whose  name  is 
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rietU  her,  which  hath  the  seven 
heads  and  teu  horns.  §  The  beast 
that  thou  sawcst  was,  and  is 
not;  and  "shall  ascend  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  *  go  in- 
to perdition  :  and  they  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  y shall  won- 
der, *  whose  names  wei'e  not  writ- 
ten   in    the    book   of    life    from 

10 Chapter  It.  7;  13.  1. cb Chapter  13.  10; 

▼ene  li  —  v  Chapter  13. 8. e  Chapter  13. 8; 

8.  And  first  hw  expbiins  (8-14)  the 
heast,  then  (1 5-1 8)  the  woman.  Bot- 
tomless pit — Or  sea,  compare  xiii,  1. 
And  yet  is — Better  reading,  And  yet 
Shan  be.  The  other  phrases  of  tliis 
verse  will  be  explained  at  verse  10. 

9.  Here  is — Or  rather,  here  let  there 
he.  To  the  interpreter  who  would 
solve  what  follows,  let  there  be  mind 
with  wisdom.  The  seven  heads 
are  seven  mountains — That  Home  is 
here  meant  even  the  ablest  champions 
of  Popery  admit,  such  as  Bellarmine, 
Baronius,  and  Bossuet,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  "Wordsworth,  in  his  "Lectures." 
"  St  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,"  says 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  "  calls  Rome 
Babylon;  for  no  other  city  except 
Rome  reigned  in  his  age  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  well 
known  tliat  Rome  was  seated  on  seven 
hiUsy  "  It  is  confessed,"  says  Cardinal 
Baronius,  "that  Rome  is  signified  in 
the  Apocalypse  by  the  name  of  Bab- 
ylon." Bossuet  says,  "The  features 
(in  the  Apocalypse)  are  so  marked  that 
it  is  easy  co  decipher  Rome  under  the 
figure  of  Babylon."  Romanistic  au- 
thors maintain  either  that  pagan  Rome 
only  is  meant,  or  that  the  prophecies, 
as  applied  to  Christian  Rome,  are  to  be 
fulfilled  at  some  future  day. 

10.  Seven  kings — The  mountains 
have  a  double  import ;  physical,  repre- 
senting the  hills  on  which  Rome  is 
founded,  and  pohtical,  representing 
kings,  or,  as  in  l^e  words  of  Daniel's 
prophecy,  on  which  this  is  based,  king- 
doms. "  These  great  beasts,  which  are 
four,  are  four  kings,"  that  is,  as  the 
context  shows,  kingdoms.  In  the  des- 
potic East  tlio  K'Vg  was  the  State. 
And  a  beast  is  never  a  king  except 
as  one  with   his   kingdom.     Five 


the  foundation  of  the  world, 
when  they  beliold  the  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is. 
9  And  "here  is  the  mind  which 
liath  wisdom.  •'The  seven  heads 
are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the 
woman  sitteth.  10  And  there 
are  seven  kings:  five  are  fjillcn, 
and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not 

Matt.  25.  34;  John  17.  »:  Acts  15.  to ;  Rpli.  1.  4| 
Titus  1.  2. a  Chap.  13. 18. — b  Chap.  13. 1. 

*  ■ 

are  fallen — To  ascertain  which  these 
fallen  kingdoms  are,  we  note  tliat  the 
present  beast,  as  stated  in  xiii,  2, 
comprised  in  himself  leopard,  bear, 
and  lion,  which  are  the  beasts  of  Dan- 
iel, (vii,  4-6,)  traced  in  backward  or- 
der. The  present  is,  therefore,  the 
"  fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible ;  " 
and  Daniel's  four  boasts,  as  explained 
in  that  chapter,  given  in  liis  order,  are 
Babylpn,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
And  this  is  the  order  of  the  same  king- 
doms as  presented  in  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image,  in  Dan.  ii.  And,  previous 
to  these,  there  were  but  two  antichrist- 
ic  monarchies — Egypt  and  Assyria. 
One  is — The  five  fallen  being  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and 
Greece  ;  the  one  that  now  is,  is  impe- 
rial Rome.  Not  yet  come — Ponti- 
fical Rome.  Hence,  comparing  yer.  8, 
the  beast  that  was  and  is  not,  is  im- 
perial Rome,  which  expired  with  the 
last  emperor,  Augustulus,  A.  D.  475. 
Is  not  yet  come — To  imperial  Rome 
succeeds  papal  Rome.  The  universal 
emperor  ceased,  and  revived  in  the 
universal  bishop.  "When,  in  the  fifth 
century,  the  Roman  empire  succumbed 
to  the  flood  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
and  the  emperor  no  longer  existed, 
Rome  was  left  with  little  or  no  civil 
government  Then  was  the  period 
when  the  imperial  beast  was  and  is 
not.  After  this  the  pope  came  into 
supremacy,  and  in  duo  time  became 
the  substitute  for  tlie  imperial  Cesar. 
And  that  stupendous  spiritual  Roman 
empire,  in  far  greater  extent  than  the 
first  secular  empire,  stands  to  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

On  the  subject  of  the  revival  of  the 
dead  imperial  in  the  pontifical  hAa.d^ 
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tinent  stiitements  from  papal  writers 
of  the  papal  era.  Tiio  first  is  from 
Augustin  Steuchuu,  hbrarian  to  the 
pope,  who  says :  "  The  ompiro  having 
been  overthrown,  unless  G-od  had 
raised  up  the  pontificate,  Rome,  resus- 
citated and  restored  by  none,  would 
have  become  uninhabitable,  and  have 
become  a  most  foul  habitation  thence- 
forward of  cattle.  But  in  the  pontifi- 
cate it  revived  as  with  a  second  birth ; 
its  empire  not,  indeed,  equal  to  the 
old  empire,  but  its  form  not  very  dis- 
similar ;  because  all  nations,  from  east 
and  from  west,  venerate  the  pope  not 
otherwise  than  they  before  obeyed  the 
emperors." 

The  second  statement  is  from  Flavi- 
us  Blondus,  a  celebrated  papal  anti- 
quarian writer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  says:  "The  princes  of  the 
world  now  adore  and  worship  as  per- 
petual dictator  the  successor,  not  of 
Cesar,  but  of  the  fisherman,  Peter: 
that  is,  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  aforesaid  emperor." 

And  hereby  was  fulfilled  the  ancient 
prediction  that  the  "  man  of  sin,"  the 
antichrist  in  the  temple  of  God,  would 
not  be  revealed  until  the  Ronian  em- 
peror disappeared.  See  note  on  2  Tliess. 
ii,  6. 

The  tiara,  or  triple  crown  worn  by 
the  pope,  is  a  claim  that  he  is  emperor  as 
well  as  pontiff.  "  It  was,"  says  Baro- 
nius,  ''a  mitre  intertwined  with  a 
crown."  Pope  Alexander  III.  first 
added  the  crown  to  the  mitre ;  Boni- 
face VIII.  added  a  second  crown  in 
1303;  and  Urban  V.  a  third  in  13t>2. 
Innocent  III.  wrote,  in  A.  D.  1200, 
"  In  token  of  spiritual  things  is  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  mitre;  in  token  of 
temporal  things,  the  crown ;  the  mitre 
for  the  priesthood,  the  crown  for  the 
royalty."  Again,  "The  mitre  he  uses 
always  and  every  where ;  the  crown 
not  every  whore  nor  always,  because 
the  pontifical  authority  is  both  prior 
and  worthier  than  the  imperial." 
This  claim  to  the  Cesarship  exists  and 
is  asserted  to  the  present  day*  To 
the  Roman  professors  who  refused  to 
officiate  under  the  king  Victor  Em- 
manuelf  Pope  Pius  gave  each  a  medai 
olhimaelff  saying,  "  Receive 'mievjw^ 


the  image  of  that  Cesar  who  stands 
before  your  eyes." 

Let  it  not  be  for  one  moment  sup- 
posed that  in  tliese  modem  days,  and 
in  our  own  country,  the  popedonj  h»i8 
in  the  least  degree  abated  its  chiim  to 
being  God's  vicegerent  on  sartli,  on- 
titled  as  such  to  the  abscli^'.e  obedience 
of  every  hnman  being,  and  of  all 
human  governments,  with  tlie  right  o! 
inflicting  force  and  bodily  punishmenfc 
for  disobedience.  Though  the  name  (.f 
God  is  less  frequently  applied  to  tlie 
pope,  the  attributes  and  authority  of 
God  were  never  more  explicitly  as- 
cribed to  him  than  at  the  present  day. 
Whatever  ho  judges,  the  Vatican  de- 
cree declares,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  any 
one  to  judge  concerning  his  judg- 
ment." That  decree  declares  that  all 
are  bound  to  obedience  to  him  in  all 
things,  "  not  only  that  pertain  to  faith 
and  morals,  but  in  those  things  which 
pertain  to  j;ho  discipline  and  go^^eru- 
ment  of  the  Church  diffused  through- 
out the  world."  Besides  faith  and 
morals,  whatever  the  pope  pleases  to 
include  under  the  head  of  church-gov- 
ernment thereby  becomes  subject©!  to 
his  absolute  authority,  the  docisions  of 
which,  man  must  not  question.  Rom- 
ish doctors  may  give  opinions  before- 
hand— they  may  ingeniously  interpret 
away,  and,  as  it  called  "  minimize " 
these  claims — but  their  statements  are 
of  no  value,  since  it  is  the  pope  alone 
who  has  authority  to  pronounce  upon 
their  extent,  and  when  he  pronounces 
all  doctors  must  be  silent.  And  thiF 
authority  rules  men  who  are  rulers, 
whether  kings  or  presideLts,  even  over 
their  ofiicial  action.  If  the  pope  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  American  presideLt, 
as  matter  pertaining  to  "the  govfan- 
nient  of  the  Church,"  to  execute  all 
heretics,  the  president  disobeys  to  the 
loss  of  his  salvation,  and  under  just  law 
of  being  dept)sed  from  his  office,  and 
handed  over  to  death^^ 

Cardinal  Manning  expressly  de- 
clared, in  1874,  "The  spiritual  power 
knows,  with  divine  certainty,  tlie  limita 
of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  it  knows, 
therefore,  the  limits  and  the  eompe- 
\  tftuce  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  tliere- 
\>a^  ^  Vcv  \£k&\xi^\^  v:&  «^\s5f^<ssijQe  and  relig* 
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yet  come;    uml  when  lie  cometh, 


»» 


ion  supreme."  "And  power  which 
is  independent,  and  can  alone  fix  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  can  there- 
by fix  tlio  limits  of  all  other  juris- 
d'  :tion,  is,  ipso  facto^  supreme.  But 
the  Church  of  Christ,  within  the  sphere 
of  revelation,  of  faith  and  morals,  is  all 
this  or  is  notliing,  or  worse  than  noth- 
inj< — an  imposture  and  a  usurpation — 
tliat  is,  it  is  Christ  or  antichrist." 
And  as  it  is  the  pope  that  decides, 
above  all  questioning,  what  *'  faith," 
*•  morals,"  and  *'  the  government  of 
the  Cliurch"  include,  so  the  pope  is 
absolute  over  every  thing  over  which 
he  decides  himself  to  be  absolute.  No 
allegiance  to  any  sovereign  can  be  more 
absolute;  and  when  a  Romanist  in 
America  swears,  as  he  must  in  his 
Oiith  of  allegiance  to  our  government, 
to  renounce  all  foreign  allegiance,  what- 
soever, his  oath  is,  by  strictest  logic, 
a  perjury. 

Hereby  we  see  why  it  is  that  Rome 
determines  to  have  absolute  control  of 
the  education  of  the  young  wherever 
she  can.  It  is  to  shape  tlieir  minds  to 
a  complete  subjection  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and 
render  them  ready  executioners  of  the 
pope's  decisions.  Siich  schools  are 
tlierefore  schools  of  treason.  So  far 
from  making  provision  for  their  exist- 
ence, they  should  be  held  as  hostile  to 
the  existence  of  our  free  American 
government. 

Tliat  in  America  the  Romish  doc- 
trice  is  that  the  pope  is  entitled  to  con- 
ticl  le.a:islation,  is  declared  in  tlie  Cath- 
olic World  for  July,  1870,  a  periodical 
publislied  in  New  York,  endorsed  by 
tho  pope.  "  All  legislation  in  harmony 
with  the  organic  law  is  theocratic  and 
divine.  Since  justice  and  our  honour 
and  dignity  require  that  we  should 
obey  God  and  not  man,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  ascertctin  his  will.  The  finger 
of  the  pope,  like  the  needle  hi  the  com- 
pass, invariably  points  to  the  pole  of 
eternal  truth,  and  the  mind  of  the  sov- 
ereign pontiff  is  as  certain  to  reflect 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  as  the  mirror 
at  one  end  of  the  submarine  cable  to 
indicate  the  electric  signal  made  at  UiQ 


he  must  continue  a  short  space. 

other."  That  is,  all  legislation  is  to  be 
subjected  to  the  will  of  the  pope  as  to 
the  will  of  God. 

And  what  Romanism  includes  under 
education  is  thus  declared  in  the  same 
article.  **  The  supremacy  asserted  for 
the  Church  in  matters  of  ed  ication 
implies  tlie  additional  and  /;ognjrvv.« 
function  of  the  censorship  of  ideas,  and 
the  right  to  examine  and  approve  or 
disapprove  all  books,  publiGitions, 
writings,  and  utterances  intended  for 
public  instruction,  enlightenment,  or 
entertainment,  and  the  supervision  of 
places  of  amusement.  Thu  is  the  priri' 
ciple  upon  which  the  Church  has  acted  in 
handing  over  to  Hie  civil  authority  for 
punishifient  criminals  ix  the  order  of 
IDEAS.  It  is  the  principle  upon  which 
every  civilized  government  acts  in 
emergencies,  and  it  was  iisserted  vig- 
orously and  unsparingly  North  and 
South  during  the  recent  revolution." 
That  is,  the  pope  has  the  same,  or  even 
better,  right  to  execute,  or  cause  to  be 
executed,  a  man  for  rebellion  against 
himself,  than  the  civil  government  for 
treason  against  itself.  See  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  for  1870,  p.  633. 

He  must  continue  a  short  space 
— Or,  a  little  while.  As  Alford  well 
observes,  the  emphasis  must  be  rejid 
upon  continue,  and  the  meaning  be 
that  of  permanence.  The  others  will 
have  past,  but  he  will  stay  awhile. 
The  space  must  be  measured  by 
the  scale  of  national  history.  Ration- 
alistic commentators  find  in  those 
seven  kings  the  first  seven  Roman 
emperors.  But,  1.  John,  after  Dan- 
iePs  model,  uses  the  word  kings  for 
kingdoms.  See  our  note  on  xiii,  2 
This  beast  expressly  embodies  ihe  last 
three  beasts  of  Dan.  vii,  and  so  ihe  last 
three  kingdoms  of  Daniel's  image. 
2.  In  order  to  explain  the  king  that  is, 
these  commentators  are  obliged  to  fal- 
sify history,  and  make  the  Apocalypse 
bo  written  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  And 
this  is  followed  by  the  furtlier  outrage 
of  making  John  base  his  imageries  on 
a  whimsical  superstition  of  the  pagan 
populace.     3.  Under  this  Intec^jiriiKj^r 
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11  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is 
not,  even  he  is  the  eightli,  and  is 
of  tlie  seven,  'and  goeth  into  per- 
dition.     12  And  ''the  ten  horns 

c  Verse  8. d  Dan.  7. 30 ;  Zech.  1. 18,19,21 ; 

I7  and  majestically  closes  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  standard  prophecy, 
covering  the  new  dispensation;  it 
shrivels  into  insignificance,  and  is 
shaded  with  suspicions  of  imposture. 
It  simply  raises  Uie  old  question  of  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural. 

1 1 .  And  the  beast — Passing  from 
the  heads,  our  angel  now  considers 
the  whole  beast.    Was,  and  is  not — 
As  the  predicate,  and.yet  is,  (ver.  8,)  is 
omitted  for  abbreviation,  this  describes 
tlie    beast   through   all   his   historic 
changes,    from    Kgypt    to    Pontifical 
Rome.      Each    previous   phase  once 
was,  then  by  fall  is  not,  and  then  is 
in  its  successor,  until  tlie  perdition. 
The  beast,  here,  is  the  totfUity  of  the 
entire    successional    antichrist  -—  the 
wliole  composite  beast.    He  is  the 
eighth  —  The    Greek    article    being 
omitted,  it  should  rciid  an  eighth,  that 
is,  a  807't  of  eighth.    Not  an  eighth 
head,  for  there  were,  as-  the  cut  siiows, 
but  seven  heads  to  the  beast.    Be- 
sides, the  Greek  adjective  for  eighth 
could   not  grammatically  agree  with 
"heod^  being  of  different  gender.    The 
meaning  is,  that  it  is  the  beast,  as  a 
totality,   which,   forming,  a    sort    of 
eighth  individuality,  finally  goeth  into 
perdition.     Not  one  head  alone — not 
merely  all  the  heads — but  the  entire 
beast  is  destroyed.    With  papal  Rome 
— the  last  head — all  the  five  or  six  in- 
herited bv  and  embodied  in  her — name- 
ly,  Kgypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia, 
Gn^oce,  pagan  Rome  —  all  go  as  one 
whole  beast  with  her  as  antichristi- 
anitics  into  perdition.    And  is  —  Or, 
consists  or  results  o£i  or  rather  from, 
the  seven.     Counted  as  a  single  Ivead 
he  is  but  one  of  the  seven;  counted 
as  tlie  whole  beast  he  is  an  eighth. 
The    six    profane    empires,    traceable 
throujrli  and  beyond  Daniel's   image, 
are  all   abolished   in   her;    an   aboli- 
Uon  wii/cii  .does  not,  probably,  imply 
ike  deatnictkm  of  the  peopled  \)v\X.  ol 


which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings, 
which  have  received  no  kingdom 
as  yet ;  but  receive  power  as  kings 
one  hour  with  the  beast.   13  •  These 

chapter  13. 1. e  Isa.  10.  5, 7 ;  Eeek.  38. 10. 

are  antichristian  despotisms.  When, 
by  the  power  of  divine  truth  and  the 
blessed  Spirit,  rectitude  reigns  in  every 
heart,  governments  of  force,  of  tynin- 
ny,  and  of  war,  may  cease.  The  in- 
equalities of  wealth  even,  based,  as 
they  largely  are,  upon  the  thriftloss- 
ness  and  vices  of  a  large  share  of  the 
community,  may  largely  disappear. 
And  the  equalized  distribution  of  the 
goods  of  life,  with  all  the  necessary 
reforms  of  society,  according  to  the 
laws  of  a  truly  Christian  social  science, 
would  prove  the  downfall  of  iron  pol- 
itics and  despotisms. 

12.  Ten  kings — That  is,  Jnngdams, 
No  kingdom  as  yet — They  exist,  as 
yet,  (that  is,  in  John*s  time,)  as  sec- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  are  not  devel- 
oped into  nationalized  independencies. 
But  (will)  receive  povrer — Or,  be- 
come sovereignties.  One  hour----One 
season.  The  Greek  word  may  signi- 
fy a  season  of  the  j'^ear;  a  period  of 
human  life,  as  manhood ;  and  in  John 
iv,  23,  it  covers  the  whole  period  of 
the  duration  of  a  spiritual  Christianity 
on  earth.  Alford  insists  that  it  shall 
here  mean,  literally,  an  lumr;  but  how 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  nations  with  Rome  should  be 
precisely  sixty  minutes!  The  nation- 
al magnitude  of  the  matter  requires 
a  correspondent  magnitude  of  tlie  itea- 
son.  With  the  beast — For  a  period 
the  European  sovereignties  will  act  in 
alliance  with,  and  in  obedience  tJ,  the 
Romish  spiritual  empire.  The  bishop 
of  bishops  will  be  king  of  kings. 
Though  a  large  share  of  these  ten 
kings  have,  since  the  Reformation, 
withdrawn  from  Romanism,  yet  Pius 
IX,  in  an  address  to  the  Italians,  once 
said,  "  We  three  millions  of  subjects 
have  two  hundred  millions  of  brethren 
of  every  language  and  of  every  nation.*' 
—  Wordnwortk, 

13.*  One  mind — During  that  honri 
QT  season^  there  shall  be  an  unbroken 
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have  one  mind,  and  shall  give 
their  power  and  strength  unto  the 
beast.  14  ^Tliese  shall  make  war 
with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them :  f^  for  he  is  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings :  •*  and  they 
that  are  with  liim  are  called,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful. 

15  And  he  saith  unto  me,  »The 
"waters  which  thou  sawest,  where 
the  whore   sittetlu  ''are   peoples, 

/Chap.  16.  14:  19.19. ^Deut  10. 17:  1  Tim. 

e.  15:  chap.  19.16. AJer.  oO.  44,45;  chap.  14.  4. 

ilaa.  8.  7 ;  verse  1. ^Cbap.  13.  7. 

give  their  power  and  strength  unto 
the  beast,  as  to  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  representative  of  God  on  earth. 

14.  Make  war. .  .the  Ijamb  shall 
overcome — They  shall  persecute  the 
evangelical  Church,  slaughter  pure 
Christians,  and  raise  great  religious 
wars,  but  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
true  religion  will  finally  prevail.  This  is 
the  gnind  note  of  apocalyptic  triumph. 
King  of  kings — See  six,  1 6.  The  bat- 
tle of  xix,  21  is  not  the  battle  of  one 
day,  but  of  centuries.  Its  initiation  is 
here  shadowed. 

3.  Exposition  of  the  harlot,  and  her 
total  destruction,  16-18. 

1 5.  Peoples . . .  multitudes . . .  na- 
tions . . .  tongues  —  Universal  terms 
with  the  angel  symbolic  of  the  world- 
wide. Romanism  claims  to  be  catJwlic, 
that  is,  universal.  She  claims  it  as  her 
proof  of  being  a  true  Church.  Cardinal 
BolCarmiue  asserts  that  the  *'  first  note 
of  a  true  Church  is  tlie  very  same  of 
tlie  Catholic  Church."  His  fourth  note, 
in  words  remarkably  similar  to  the 
terms  of  tliis  verse,  is,  "  Amplitude,  or 
multitude  of  believers.  For  a  Church 
truly  catholic  ought  not  only  to  em- 
brace all  times,  but  all  places,  all  na- 
tions, and  races  of  all  men." 

16, 17.  When  the  hour  of  one  mind 
has  passed,  and  the  victories  of  the 
Lamb  have  multiplied,  anew  turn  shall 
come.  The  ten  horns  shall  begin  to 
hate  the  whore.  Her  capital  having 
been  destroyed,  her  power  diminislied, 
her  deceptions  refuted,  and  her  char- 
acter exposed,  she  will  be  made  deso- 
late and  naked.    JBat  her  fleah  — 


and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and 
tonsfues.  16  And  the  ten  horns 
which  thou  sawest  upon  the  beast, 
'these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and 
shall  make  her  desolate  ""and  na- 
ked, and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and 
■burn  her  with  fire.  17  "For  God 
hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfil 
his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give 
their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  un- 
til  Pthe   words  of  God   shall    be 


^.ler. .50. 41,42:  chap.16.12. m  Ezek.  16.87-44; 

chap.  18.  16. nCbap.  18.  8. — 0  2  Thess.  2.  11. 

pChap.  10.  7. 

The  great  body  of  her  wealth  and  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  people  have  been 
robbed  by  false  pretences,  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  feed  the  poor.  Bum 
her  with  fire — The  penalty  of  incest. 
Lev.  XX,  14,  and  of  unchastity  in  a 
priest's  daughter.  Lev.  xxi,  9.  In  this 
woman  the  harlot  shall  be  burnt  away 
and  the  bride  of  Christ  shall  appear  in 
her  place.  His  will — That  she  should 
be  permitted  to  fill  the  measure  of  her 
iniquities.  The  words  o{  Ood — The 
prophetic  predictions,  especially  of 
Daniel  vii. 

These  ten  horns,  or  kingdoms,  have 
a  wonderful  significance  in  prophecy. 
They  first  appear  in  the  ten  toes  of 
Daniel's  image,  proceeding  from  the 
Roman  logs  of  the  image.  Then  they 
are  verified  and  enlarged,  Dan.  vii,  7, 
as  the  ten  horns  growing  from  the 
head  of  the  Roman  beast,  defined  (ver. 
33)  as  ten  kings»»kingdoms  to  be  de- 
veloped out  of  the  Roman' empire. 
Next  wo  have  the  ten  horns  (with  the 
seven  heads)  of  the  pagan-Roman 
dragon.  This  is  repeated  in  the  papal- 
Roman  beast,  xiii,  1,  reiterated  xvii,  1, 
and  hero,  ver.  12,  the  ten  horns  are  ex- 
pressly defined  as  ten  kings»>kiiig- 
doms  not  yet  organized,  but  wJiich 
will  come  up  from  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and,  first  uniting  with  the  Roman 
harlot,  ultimately  destroy  her. 

Looking  into  secular  history  for 
these  ten  nations,  as  emerging  from  the 
downfall  of  the  old  Rome,  we  are 
startled  to  find  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  European  nations  to  a  decimal 
number.    This  is  shown  by  «a.tl\fiK  >6»^ 
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fulfilled.       18    And   the   woman 
which  thou  sjiwest'^is  that  great 

ij  Chapter  16. 19. 

Elliott  gives  such  lists  by  Jerome, 
Macliiavolli,  Bossuet,  Mede,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Bishop  Newton.  Elliott 
himself  furnishes  a  list  which  seems 
preferable  to  any  by  his  predecessors. 
It  stays  within  the  Western  Empire ; 
It  is  posterior  to  the  disappearance  of 
tiie  imperial  power;  it  is  made  up  of 
Teutonic  governments ;  it  contains  a 
three  ^  hich  (in  accordance  with  Dan- 
iel's urophecy)  impeded  for  awhile  the 
growlii  of  the  power  of  the  pope,  but 
were  finally  abolished  and  made  part 
of  his  patrimony.  Elliott  selects  the 
year  A.  D.  531,  and  finds  the  follow- 
ing ten  kingdoms  on  the  platform  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire :  "  the  An- 
glo-Saxons; the  Franks  of  Central, 
Allmun  Franks  of  Eastern,  and  Bur- 
gundian  Franks  of  South  -  eastern 
France ;  the  Visigoths,  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  in  Italy ;  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  Lombards — still  ten 
in  all."  Of  these  three  were  nigh  and 
obstructive  neighbours  to  the  pope  at 
■Rome ;  namely,  the  Vandals  in  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Cen- 
tral Italy,  and  the  Lombards  in  North- 
ern Italy.  The  Vandals  and  the  Os- 
trogoths were  conquered  by  the  East- 
ern Emperor  Justinian,  erected  into  the 
Greek  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  af- 
crward  given  to  the  pope.  Lombardy 
held  out  until  the  eighth  century,  an 
impediment  to  tlie  papal  power,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne  and 
given  to  the  Roman  See.  These  three 
kingdoms  became  "  the  patrimony  of 
Teter." 

Elliott  well  notes  that,  in  spite  of 
fj-oquent  variations  of  niunber,  ten  has 
been  the  ever-recurring  number  of 
Europe  ever  since.  To  this  effect  he 
quotcM  Gibbon,  Whiston,  and  Cunning- 
liarae.  To  these  we  may  add  that 
Sclilegel,  a  convert  to  Romanism,"  in 
his  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  (re-pub- 
lished by  Appleton,)  about  forty  years 
ago  reckoned  ten  kingdoms  as  consti- 
tuting the  modern  system  of  Europe. 

But  apocalyptic  thought  makes  yro- 
viaiona  for  world-wide  extcuaiona  via 


citv,    •"which    reii»neili    over    the 
kings  of  the  earth. 


r  Chapter  12.  4. 


time  advances.  The  IocaI  Jerusalem, 
symbolized  as  the  true  Church,  becomea 
universal,  and  so  Babylon,  as  the  anti- 
Church.  The  Roman-papal  beast  ex- 
pressly includes  all  tlie  preceding  anti- 
Christianities  in  her  descent  to  per- 
dition. Note  verse  II.  As  the  apoc- 
alypse draws  toward  its  close  its  geo- 
graphical area  seems  to  enlarge  from  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  en- 
tire surface  of  our  globe.  The  "  na- 
tions "  of  xix,  15,  and  xx,  3,  8,  and 
"  the  kings  of  the  eartli  "  of  xix,  19, 
must  be  taken  in  their  widest  exten- 
sion ;  and  it  is  the  whole  human  race 
of  all  ages  tliat  finally  appears  before 
the  throne,  xx,  11.  And  we  seem 
easily  bridged  over  this  enlarging  pro- 
cess by  the  double  meaning  (specilicd 
in  our  Introduction)  of  the  word  "  ten." 
From  its  Uteral  count  of  tlie  nations  of 
tlie  Roman  empire  it  may  emerge  into 
its  symbolical  universality,  and  become 
truly  world-wide.  In  this  full  sense 
the  people  of  America  are  of  the  ten 
nations.  And  all  the  peoples  of  both 
hemispheres  are  clearly  included  in 
"  the  nations  "  after  the  ten  is  dropped. 

18.  The  woman... is  that  great 
city — The  harlot  is  Babylon,  and  Baby- 
lon is  the  beast,  for  all  three  are  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  one  antichrist. 
Yet  the  woman  survives  the  city  and 
the  beast  survives  both,  xix,  20. 

We  refer  the  Babylon-symbol  to  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  organism  of  tiiis 
ever-enlarging  antichristic  system — a 
system  which  finds  its  immediate  sym- 
bol in  Rome  as  the  seventh  head,  but 
its  inherited  totality  symbohzed  in 
the  eighth.  Note  verse  II.  It  ia 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  CESARisiif ; 
which,  essentially  pagan  and  atlr^-ld  1:'.;, 
usurps  the  place  of  the  true  Kin^,  iLd 
tyrannizes  over  the  consciences  and 
rights  of  mankind  and  subjects  them 
to  the  despotism  of  antichrist. 

The  harlot  symbol  is  that  unity  of 
corrupt  doctrine  with  corrupt  charac- 
ter and  conduct  once  eminently  beloug- 
i  lag  to  the  ancient  Baal  system,  (see 
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CHAPTER'  XVin. 

AND  *  lifter  tbese  things  I  saw 
anotlier  angel  come  down  from 
lieaven,  liaving  great  power;  ''and 
tiie  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glory.  3  And  he  cried  mightily 
with  a  stnmg  voice,  saying,  *  Baby- 
lon the  great  ia  fallen,  is  fallen, 

rtCh.17.1. — bEzek.4S.%. <jl8a.l3.19;  2K9; 

Jer.51.8;  ch.14.8. c/Ish.13.2I;?1.8;84.14;  Jer. 


united  with  dognia,  became  a  common 
name  for  a  false  and  corrupt  religion- 
ism. This  harlotry  is  a  compound  of 
false  theology  with  a  debauchery  and 
depravation  of  mind  and  manners. 

The  organic  combination  falls  first, 
has  fallen,  and'  is  falling.  Men  are 
gaining  freedom  of  conscience;  and 
religious  despotism,  with  its  religious 
wars  and  inquisitions,  is  going  down 
by  force  of  right  asserting  itself.  But 
the  purification  of  thought  and  life, 
the  banisiimcut  of  false  theology  and 
of  all  practical  depravities  and  vices, 
Bucial  and  individual,  is  a  later  reforma- 
tion. Its  fullest  earthly  completion 
will  not  be  attained  till  Satan  himself 
is  bound  and  banished,  and  the  millen- 
nial reign  is  inaugurated. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

4.  Songr  of  trimnph  over  the  ac- 
complished destruction  of  Baby- 
lon, 1-24. 

1.  And — After  the  full  completion 
of  the  account  both  of  Babylon's  fall 
and  the  harlot's  destiny,  our  soer  finds 
the  moment  for  giving  the  triuihphal 
rejoicing  upon 'the  victory  separately 
over  each.  This  entire  chapter  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  triumph  over  the  cap- 
ital; nearly  half  of  the  next  chapter 
over  the  harlot. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  verbs  af- 
ter verse  3  tire  in  the  future  has  be- 
guiled the  commentators  into  the  idea 
that  "  the  great  city  "  is  not  demol- 
ished in  ihapter  xvL  Thus  Alford 
says,  "  Tie  seer  does  not  see  the  act 
of  destruction,"  which  is  in  itself  ante- 
cedently a  very  improbable  supposi- 
tion, and  contradicted  by  the  whole 
narrative  of  that  chapter,  as  our  notes, 
perhaps,  have  shown.  These  interpret- 
ers overlook  the  dramatic  character  of 


and  "^is  become  the  habitation  of 
devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul 
spirit,  and  «a  cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird.  3  For  all  na- 
tions ''  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  tlie 
wrath  of  her  fornicatitm,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication  with  her,  f  and  themer- 

60.39;  51.37. «l8a.l4.23;  34.11;  Marko.  2.3. 

/Chap.  14. 8;  17.  2. a  Verse*  11, 15;  Isa.  47. 15. 


this  psean ;  the  frequent  preterites  tliat 
remind  us  that  the  event  is  really  past ; 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
future  tense  really  describes  the  long 
future  desolation  and  woe  consequent 
upon  the  past  downfall ;  and  tliat  in  a 
large  share  of  the  chapter  the  futures 
are  uttered  from  the  standpoint  Of  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  ate  simply  the 
triumphant  applications  of  the  male- 
dictions upon  old  Tyre  and  Babylon 
to  Babylon  the  new. 

a.  An  announcing  angel  prodaims  the 
past  downfall  and  prospective  perrrianent 
desolation  of  Babylon,  1-3. 

After  these  things — ^After  John's 
return  from  his  visit  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  obtain  a  view  of  the  harlot; 
see  last  chapter.  He  returns,  as  ap- 
pears by  xix,  4,  to  the  temple,  the 
scene  of  chapter  iv,  where  are  the 
throne,  the  elders,  and  the  "four 
beasts.**  Earth  was  lightened  with 
his  glory — A  beautiful  image.  So 
luminous  was  his  person  that  the  earth 
was  made  luminous  around  him. 

2.  He  cried. .  .with  a  strong  voice 
— As  announcing  a  stupendous  event  I 
The  words  that  wore  prophecy  in 
xiv,  8,  are  now  become  history.  Dev- 
ils— Demons.  See  note  on  xvi,  14. 
The  idea  occurs  more  than  once  ^n 
Scripture — and  wo  do  not  know  tint  it 
was  an  illusion — that  there  are  invisi- 
ble "as  well  as  visible  beings  to  whom 
solitudes  and  desolations  are  a  conge- 
nial abode.  If  devils  haunt  human 
society,  why  may  they  not  haunt  the 
deserts?  Perhaps  the  devils  which 
seduced  the  living  populations  of  Bab- 
ylon still  haunted  the  scenes  ^aftcr  the 
populations  were  no  more.  Hateful 
bird  —  Averse  from  the  society  of 
man,  and  at  home  amid  damp  and  des- 
olation. 
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chants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich 
through  the » abuudnnce  of  her  del- 
icacies. 4  And  I  heard  another 
voice  from  heaven,  saying,  '•Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that 
ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues. 
5  'For  her  sins  have  reached  unto 
heavsn,  and  ^God  hath  remem- 
bered her  iniquities.  6  'Reward 
licr  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and 
double  unto  her  double  according 
to  her  works:  ""in  the  cup  which 
she  hath  filled,  "fill  to  her  double. 
y  "How  mucli  she  hath  glorified 
herself,  and  lived  deliciously,  so 

1  Or,  power. Alsa.  48.  20;  52.11;  Jer.  50.8; 

51.  6,  4j;  2  Cor.  6.  17. iGen.  18.  30,  21:  Jer. 

61. 9;  Jonah  1.2. ifcChap.  16.19. L  F8a.l37.8; 

Jer.  50. 15.29 ;  51. 31, 49 ;  2  Tim.  4.14 ;  chap.  18. 10. 
i/iChap.  14.  10. 

b.  Celestial  rehearsal  of  the  ancient 
menacing  predictions^  as  having  been  now 
fulJUled  in  Babylon's  downfall^  4-8. 

4.  Voice  from  heaven — We  might 
conceive  this  voice  to  come  from  an 
impersonation  of  ancient  prophecy. 
We  might  suppose  it  an  expression 
from  tlie  body  of  the  old  prophets  in 
heaven.  Come  out  of  her — Quoted 
from  Jer.  li,  45.  My  people — Com- 
mentators, not  realizing  the  dramatic 
nature  of  tills  interlude,  are  puzzled  to 
know  who  utters  this  my.  Stuart 
says,  it  is  "  the  Saviour."  Alford  says, 
it  is  '^  an  angel  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God."  But  what  authority  for  at- 
tributing the  voice  to  "an  angel?" 
Very  plainly  it  is  a  celestial  quotation 
from  the  old  prophet  who  spoke  the 
words  of  Jehovah.  Her  plagues — 
Alluding,  of  course,  as  also  verse  8,  to 
the  seven  last  plagues  of  chap,  xvi, 
which  have  passed.  For  even  those 
who  deny  the  literal  totality  of  the 
ruin  in  xvi,  19-21,  admit  the  priority 
of  the  plagues  to  the  song  of  this 
chapter. 

5.  Reached  imto  heaven  —  Not 
merely  in  their  "cry,"  or  rumor,  but 
in  their  accumulating  heap,  rising,  like 
tlie  tower  of  Babel,  with  a  "  top  unto 
lieaveu."  Gen.  xi,  4.    Remembered — 

A  char  reference  to  xvi,  19  *,  another 
reference  to  tlie  past  event. 


much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her: 
for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a 
p  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and 
shall  see  no  sorrow.  8  Therefore 
shall  her  plagues  come  ^  in  one 
day,  death,  and  mourning,  and 
famine;  and  'she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire:  'for  strong  w 
the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her. 
9  And  *the  kings  of  the  earth, 
who  have  committed  fornication 
and  lived  deliciously  with  her, 
"shall  bewail  her,  and  lament  for 
her,  "  when  they  shall  see  the  smoke 
of  her  burning,  10  Standing  afar 
oflf  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  say- 

nChap.  IB.  19. oEsek.  28.  8,  Ac. plain, 

47.  7, 8;  Zeph.  2. 15. q  isa.  47.  9;  veree  10.— 

rChap.  17. 16. «Jer.  50.  34;  chap.  IL  17. — 

t  Ezek.  26.  16. 17 ;  chap.  17.  2 ;  vei-»e  Z. u  Jet. 

6U.  4(x V  Verse  18;  chap.  19.  S. 

6.  Reward... rewarded  you — A 

blending  of  Isa.  1x1,  7,  and  Jer.  li,  56. 

7.  I  sit  a  queen — Quoted  from  Isa. 
xlvii,  7,  8. 

8.  Plagues — ^Note  on  ver.  4.  One 
day — Modification  of  Isa.  xlvii,  9.  Re- 
ferring here,  not  so  much  to  their  sud- 
denness as  to  their  ^multaneity  in  tlie 
end.  Most  commentators  imderstand 
that  her  plagues  came  gradually,  and 
even  in  chronological  order.  Death 
.  ..mourning... famine — The  united 
consequence  of  her  plagues.  Burned 
with  fire — Jer.  li,  58. 

c.  Portraiture  (mostly  in  prophetic 
form)  of  her  mercantile  and  commercial 
desolations  J  9-20 

It  would,  of  coursov  be  physically 
impossible  for  kings  in  their  foreign 
capitals,  and  merchants  beyond  sea, 
to  behold,  with  bodily  eye,  the  burning 
metropolis,  and  even  be  obliged  x> 
withdraw  to  a  distance  (verses  iO,  15) 
for  fear  of  being  scorched  Tb»8  clcse 
grouping,  however,  gives  as  a  very  viv- 
id conception.  Yet  under  this  poetic 
parable  of  commercial  desolati'^n  it  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Babylo'ac  anti- 
christianity  of  all  ages  thai  is  symbol- 
ized. 

9.  Kings  bewail  the  ces.sation  of  the 
alliance  of  debauchery  and    luxury; 

y  merchants  weep  for  the  loss  of  the 
\  ^leaX.  \xvd.iYa\.  iai  \.Vi^\x  oommodlties. 
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inor,  wAlas,  alas,  that  jjreat  city 
Babylon,  that  mighty  city!  'for 
in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come. 
11  And  ythe  mercliants  of  the 
earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over 
lier;  for  no  man  buyeth  their  mer- 
chandise any  more :  13  *  The  mer- 
chandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
])recious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and 
fine  linen,  and  "purple,  and  silk, 
and  scarlet,  and  all  "thyine  wood, 
and  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and 
ail  manner  vessels  of  most  precious 
wood,  and  of  brass,  and  iron,  and 
marble,  13  And  ''cinnamon,  and 
odours,  and  ointments,  and  frank- 
incense, and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts, 
and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chnr- 

10  Isa.  21. 9;  ch.14. 8. x  Veit.17,19. v  Ezek. 

27.  27-36:  ver.  3:  Zeph.  1. 11, 18. ^Ch.  17. 4. 

a  Frov.  a  10. — 2  Or,  gweet. />2  Chron.  9.  9; 

Paalm  7.  17;  Amos.  6.  6;  John  12.  3,  8. 3  Or, 

11.  Shall — The  speaker  here  adopts 
the  present  tense,  buyeth,  as  if  de- 
tailing what  is  truly  now  occurring 
over  the  late  ruin.  At  verse  15  the 
future  is  resumed;  at  verse  17  the 
preterite. 

12.  The  enumeration,  though  irreg- 
ular, to  express  the  cumulative  char- 
acter of  the  merchandise,  or  lading^ 
as  the  word  signifies,  runs  into  spon- 
taneous groups.  Gold. .  .silver. . . 
precious  stones. .  .pearls — The  solid 
substances  possessing  an  artificial 
vahio.  Fine  linen.,  .purple. .  .silk 
. .  .scarlet — Tiie  costly  array  of  the 
wealthy,  noble,  and  royal.  Thyine 
or  citron  wood.  Vessels,  or  any  im- 
plements, of  ivory. .  .wood. .  .brass 
. . .  iron  . . .  marble — The  furnitures 
of  most  costly  material 

13.  Cinnamon ...  odours ...  oint- 
ments, and  frankincense — The  most 
refined  perfumeries.  Wine. .  .oil. . . 
fine  flour . . .  wheat  —  Luxuries  of 
drink  and  food.  Beasts — Of  burden. 
Sheep. .  .horses. .  .chariots,  .^.slaves 
— Or.  as  Stuart  well  renders,  grooTns. 
Mostly  the  means  of  conveyance.  And 
souls  of  men — The  phrase  in  Ezek. 
xxvii,  13,  rendered  in  our  translation 
*'  persons  of  men,'*  is  literaUy,  in  the 
Hebrew,  "  souls  of  men,"  who,  as  being 


iots,  and  'slaves,  and  *  souls  of 
men.  14  And  the  fruits  that 
'^  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed 
from  thee,  and  all  things  which 
were  dainty  and  goodly  are  de- 
parted from  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
find  them  no  more  at  all.  15  «  The 
merchants  of  these  things.  ^  which 
were  made  rich  by  her,  shall  stand 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment, 
weeping  and  wailing,  16  And 
saying,  Alas,  alas,  that  great  city, 
^that  was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked 
with  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
and  pearls!  17  •'For  in  one  hour 
so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought. 
And  'every  shipmaster,  and  all 
the  company  in  ships,  and  sailors, 

bodiM. c  Ezek.  27.13. <2  Num.11. 4,34;  Psa. 

78.18 ;  I  Cor.lO.  d. e  Ver.  3, 11. — -/Hos.  12. 7, 8; 

Zech.  11. 5 ;  hcVfi  16.19. g  Ch.  17.  4. ^/*Ver.  lU. 

Isa.  23.  rK  Ezek.  37.  29. 


then  "  traded,"  were  clearly  slaves.  The 
same  phrase  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  (Rom. 
ii,  9,)  "  every  soul  of  man,"  in  an  ele- 
vated sense ;  and  it  is  here  used  with 
an  aggravating  and  condemnatory  em- 
phasis. 

14.  In  this  verse  the  second  person 
thee,  indicating  direct  address  to  Bab- 
ylon, seems  to  be  resumed  from  the 
thy  of  verse  10,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  list  of  merchandise  in 
the  intervening  verses.  Fruits  that 
thy  soul  lusted  after — Literal  Greek, 
the  harvest  of  the  desire  of  thy  soul.  Au 
hevrvest  probably  does  not  refer  to 
fruits,  but  moans  the  ingathering  of 
all  the  above  enumerated  luxuries. 
Dainty — Radically  means,  fat^  and  is 
so  rendered  by  Alford,  and  would  then 
seem  to  refer  to  animal  foods.  But 
more  probably  the  secondary  moaning, 
derived  from  the  smoothness  of  a  fat 
surface,  is  glossy  or  varnished^  and  is 
here  applied  to  furniture.  Dainty 
and  goodly  may  be  rendered  glossy 
and  glittering ;  and  that,  indeed,  would 
preserve  the  alliteration  really  existing 
in  the  Greek  words. 

17.  Enumeration  of  the  various  ma- 
rine mourners.  Shipmaster  —  The 
helmsman  who  steered,  and  was,  gen- 
erally, also  the  ship  ca'gtain.  Coms^^v^?| 
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and  as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood 
afai  off,  18  ''And  cried  wlien 
they  saw  the  smoke  of  her  burn- 
inir,  saying,  '  What  city  is  like  un- 
to this  j2:reatcity!  19  And  ""they 
cast  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
cried,  weerpiiifT  and  wailing,  say- 
ing,  Alas,  alas,  that  great  city, 
wherein  were  made  rich  all  that 
had  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason  of 
her  costliness!  "for  in  one  hour  is 
she  made  desolate.  20  ''Rejoice 
over  iier,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy 
apostles  and  prophets;  for  pQod 

*  Eeek.  27.  30, 31 :  verse  9. «f  Chap.  18.  4. 

m  Josh.  7.  ti;  1  Sara.  4. 12;  Job  2.12;  Ezek.  27.30. 
n  Verse  8. o  Ish.  44.  23 ;  49. 13 ;  Jer.  51.  48. 

in  ships — Literal  Greek,  every  one  sail- 
ing to  a  place;  rendered  by  Alford, 
"Who  saileth  any  wliither."  Stuart 
renders  the  phrase,  "  Every  coaster," 
understanding  tliose  who  do  not  put 
out  to  broad  sea,  but  ply  from  place 
to  place  on  the  coast.  They  gath- 
ered, perliaps,  the  commodities  to  be 
shipped  in  larger  craft  to  the  met- 
ropolitan market.  Trade  by  sea — 
Literal  Greek,  wlioever  work  tfie  sea;  as 
if  taking  care,  comprehensively,  that 
all  should  be  included. 

18.  Saw  the  smoke  of  her  burn- 
ing— Too  distant  to  see  the  flame. 

19.  Cast  dust  on  their  heads  — 
The  Oriental  style  of  self-humiliation ; 
signifying  that  we  are  but  dust,  and  in 
tlie  intensity  of  our  emotions  would 
humble  ourselves  beneath  it  Her 
costliness — Her  munificence^  by  which 
slie  lived  richly  for  herself,  and  paid 
liberally  to  her  providers  of  supplies. 

20.  Rejoice  —  The  divine  voice 
closes  its  mercantile  catalogue  with  a 
lofty  jubilate.  Thfe  downfall  of  Satan's 
capital  is  a  just  penalty  for  her  sins, 
and  a  salvation  to  the  world.  Thou 
heaven  —  From  which  this  voice 
chanted  its  celestial  interlude.  The 
ungraceful  thou  is  not  in  the  Greek, 
which  should  be  rendered,  O  heaven. 
The  heaven  addressed  consists  of  the 
classes  next  named  in  the  verse,  whose 
chorister  the  voice  is.  Holy — Not 
an  adjective,  belonging  to  apostles, 
but  a  noun,  saints.     The  three  classes, 

8aifiti\  .(or   the    body  of    Clirislvdua,^ 


hath  avencred  vouon  her.  21  And 
a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone 
like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea,  saying,  ^Thus  with 
violence  shall  that  great  city  Baby- 
lon be  thrown  down, and  "shall  be 
found  no  more  at  all.  32  'And 
the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musi- 
cians, and  of  pipers,  and  trumpet- 
ers, shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all 
in  thee;  and  no  craftsman,  of 
whatsoever  craft  he  he^  shall  be 
found  any  more  in  thee;  and  tiie 
sound  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard 

p  Luke  11.  49,  60;  chap.  19.  2. a  Jer.  51.  64. 

r Chap.  12.8;  16.20. «l8a.24.d:  Jer. 7. 94; 

16.9:  25. 10:  Ksek.  26. 18. 

apostles,  and  prophets,  are  those  in 
and  constituting  the  heaven  first 
named.  When  John  wrote,  in  the 
time  of  Domltian,  all  the  apostles 
but  himself  had  probably  deceased. 
Prophets — Of  whose  ancienv  predic- 
tions this  voice  is  a  grand  reverbera- 
tion. Avenged  —  For  this  Babylon 
takes  in  the  whole  line  of  antidiristic 
empires,  including  those  under  whom 
the  ancient  prophets  predicted  and 
suffered.  Thus  this  mournful  inter- 
lude closes  in  a  climax  of  triumph. 

d.  Mournful  picture  of  the  silence  by 
day,  and  the  darkness  by  nighty  witliin 
the  dty  home,  21-24. 

21.  And — In  the  present  paragraph 
there  is  not  a  verb  in  tlie  future 
tense,  except  one,  shall  be  thrown 
down.  This  is  future,  because  it  is  a 
quotation  from  Jer.  li,  63,  64,  where 
a  similar  tRrowing  of  a  stone  into  tha 
sea  illustrates  the  downfall  of  ancient 
Babylon.  All  the  other  verbs  of  the 
passage  are  in  the  (aorist)  past  tens  a. 
No  more  at  all — This  solemn  exprwi- 
sion  of  perpetual  ruin  is  seven  tirces 
uttered  in  this  paragraph :  tlie  syinl  <A 
number  of  absolute  divine  complete- 
ness. 

22.  The  three  silences— of  music,  of 
manufacture,  and  of  sustenance. 
Harpers,  on  the  chords ;  musicians, 
vocalists ;  pipers,  flute-players ;  trum- 
peters, with  rotising  martial  music. 
Craftsman. .  .craft  he  be — Literally, 
the  artisan  of  every  art.    Sound — G  reek, 

\  voice  of  ih.e  i^ersonifled  millstone. 
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no  more  at  all  in  tliee;  33  'And 
the  li«jfht  of  }i  candle  shall  siiine 
no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  "  and  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of 
the  bride  shall  be  heard  no  more 
at  all  in  thee :  for  ^  thy  merchants 
were  the  great  men  of  the  earth ; 
*for  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  na- 
tions deceived.  34  And  'in  her 
was  found  the  blood  of  prophets, 
and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  ^  were 
slain  uuon  the  earth. 

<  Jer.  25. 10. w  Jer.  7.  34;  1^9:  25.  10;  33.  11. 

p  I«H.  2J.  8. *o  2  Kings  9.  22 ;  Nahuin  3.  4 ; 

chap.  i7.  2, 6. »  Chap.  17.  6. y  Jer.  61. 49. 

23.  No  lamp  .shall  illuminate  the 
wedding  chamber.  For — The  double 
for  assigns  reason  for  different  things. 
First  for  implies  how  g^-eat  the  desola- 
tion ;  for  Babylon's  merchants  were 
once  princes ;  the  second  for  implies 
tlie  justice  of  the  downfall;  for  she 
was  the  world's  corruptress, 

24.  Prophets — The  prophets  wore 
slain  by  Rome  only  as  she  is  identical 
with  the  antichrist  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ages,  with  Babylon,  and  even 
with  the  antichrist  in  the  material, 
literal  Jerusalem.  And  this  is  trans- 
parently true  of  the  last  clause — all  tlie 
good  that  were  slain  upon  the  earth. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Romish  Babylon 
is  type  and  inheritress  of  all  the  great 
antichristic  systems,  being  the  com- 
plete beast  of  all  the  seven  in  one  total 
eighth,  explains  tlio  commercial  fig- 
ures imported  into  this  bold  chant. 
The  city  is  figure  of  the  profane,  spir- 
itual, and  secular  antichristic  world- 
power.  The  theological  and  moral  de- 
bauchery of  all  the  antichristic  ages 
was  identical  with  all  their  pomp 
and  trade  and  commercial  intercourse. 
Prophecy  mingles  them  all  in  one, 
and  consigns  them  to  the  same  ruin. 
Then  shall  a  new  system  arise,  in 
which  righteousuoss  and  purity  shall 
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5.  Songr  of  triumph  over  the  de- 
Btruction  of  the  harlot,  (1-5;)  and 
the  cominjir  of  the  pure  bride, 
(6-10;)  1-10. 

1.  And  after  these  things  —  We 
are  carcfullv  to  note  lierc,  us  at  xviii.  I,  ^ 

Vol.  V.—2U 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AND  after  these  things  ■!  Ivsard 
a  great  voice  of  much  people 
in  heaven,  saying.  Alleluia!  ''Sal- 
vation, and  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God : 
2  For  «true  and  righteous  are  his 
judgments;  for  he  hath  judged 
the  great  whore,  which  did  cor- 
rupt, the  earth  with  her  fornica- 
tion, and  **  hath  avenged  the  blood 
of  his  servants  at  her  hand.    3  And 

A  Chapter  11. 16. ^/Chapter  4.  11;  7.10,13; 

12. 10. c  Cliapter  IS.  8 ;  16. 7. d  Deut.  92. 43 ; 

chapter  6. 10;  18.20. 

these  explicit  declarations  of  consecu- 
tiveness.  The  jubilations  of  this  com 
ing  paragraph  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  those  of  the  last  chapter,  which 
are  closed.  ITie  last  chapter  celebrates 
the  overthrow  of  the  dty ;  this  para- 
graph the  destniction  of  the  great 
whore.  Hence  we  must  not  (as  Diis- 
terdieck)  literally  identify  the  harlot 
witli  secular  and  material  Rome  upon 
the  Tiber.  Much  people — Much  mul- 
titude of  saints  and  angels.  Alleluia 
— Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Tudlelujah, 
praise  Jehovah.  Its  euphony  in  Eng- 
lish, together  with  its  sublime  import, 
has  made  it  a  vocal  favourite  with  Joy- 
ous Christians.  Salvation. .  .God — 
A  rapturous  exclamation ;  rightly 
translated  by  Stuart,  "  Hallelujah  1  the 
salvation,  and  glory,  and  power,  of  our 
God."  Atrinal  ascription  to  the  Triune. 
2.  Hath  avenged — In  accofdanco 
with  the  prediction  of  xvii,  16,  17, 
that  she  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
ten  horns  i  her  flesh  bo  eaten,  and 
her  body  burned.  That  was  propliecy ; 
this  is  jubilant  history.  At  her  hand 
—Quoted  from  2  Kings  ix,  7.  "TJiat 
I  may  avenge  the  blood  of  my  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel."  Jezebel  is  type  of  this 
harlot.  Note,  ii,  20.  The  preposition 
at,  here,  is  in  the  Greek  from.  Alford 
well  explains  it:  "The  vengeance  is 
considered  as  a  penalty  forced  out  of  the 
reluctant  hand."  This  is  preferable  to 
Stuart's  rendering,  "  Hatli  avenged  the 
blood  of  his  servants  [shedj  by  her 
hand." 
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n^ain  they  RHitl,  Alleluia  I  And 
•her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and 
ever.  4  And  ^  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  and  the  four  beasts  fell 
down  and  worshipped  God  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  saying,  ^Amen; 
Alleluia  I  5  And  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  throne,  saying,  •»  Praise 
our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and 

«l8a.  34. 10:  chap.  14. 11:  18.  9, 18. — /Chap. 

4.  4,  «,!«:&.  14. ff\  Chron.  16.  W:  Neh.  6. 18 ; 

8.  (>:  chap.  0. 14. h  Pitk.  134. 1 ;  13&  L 

3.  Again — A  new  outburst  of  praise 
after  a  pause.     Rose  up... ever — 

"  The  original  imagery,"  mays  Stuart, 
'*  is  taken  from  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah.  As  they  had  al- 
ready l»ecome  a  perpetual  desolation, 
so  should  spiritual  Babylon  be."  We 
may  note  that  the  past  tense,  rose, 
makes  it  seem  as  if  the  for  ever  and 
ever  had  passed.  The  real  meaning 
seems  to  bo,  that  the  smoke  rose  up 
with  a  for  ever  and  ever,  that  is,  a 
lixed  perpetuity  to  it. 

4.  To  the  song  in  heaven  there  now 
comes  a  profound  response.  It  is  from 
the  twenty-four  elders  and  from  the 
four  living  ones^  who  commenced  their 
session  at  chapter  vi.  The  elders 
rise  from  their  seats  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  throne.  They 
give  tiieir  responsive  amen,  and  a 
third  utterance,  to  the  alleluias  of  the 
great  voice  in  heaven. 

5.  Voice  came  out  of  the  throne 
—  Commentators  differ  as  to  whoso 
was  this  voice,  the  throne.  Stuart 
thinks  it  was  tlio  Messiah;  and  for 
the  words  our  God,  as  from  liim,  Stu- 
art (luotcs  as  precedents  John  xx,  17  ; 
llul).  ii.  11,  aiul  Ucv.  xviii,  4.  Against 
tliis  view  Alford  protests.  TVe  ven- 
ture to  ask,  W  fiy  was  it  not  the  voice 
of  tlie  throne  itself?  In  vii,  13,  we 
liavc,  "  A  voice  from  the  four  horns  of 
the  altiir ; "  and  in  xvi,  7  there  is  a 
voice  from  the  altar,  which  Alford 
rightly  interprets  af»  the  altar  itself 
becoming  vocal.  This  would  add 
plausiijility  to  Wordsworth's  attribut- 
uig  the  words  in  xi,  1,  to  the  "  reed," 
wliicli  tlio  litend  wording  of  the  Greek 
rGquiras. 

6.  Tho  responsive   song  \iaa  iion? 


ye  thi^t  fear  him,  'both  small  and 
great.  6  ^  And  I  heard  as  it  were 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  saying.  Alleluia!  for  Uhe 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth. 
7  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and 
give  honour  to  him:  for  "the  mar- 

<Ch.  11.18;  20.  la *E8ek.l.  24;  43.S;  ch. 

14.2. —  /Ch.  11.15,17;  12.10;  2L  23. ^mMatt 

22.2;  23. 10 ;  2  Gor.  11.  2 ;  Eph.  5. 32 ;  ch.  21. 2, 9. 

come  to  a  clunax.  First,  there  was  a 
great  voice  from  heaven ;  then,  a  re- 
peat; third,  a  response  from  the  el- 
ders; fourth,  a  response  from  the 
throne ;  and  last,  this  universal  voice- 
as  of  waters  and  thunderlngs,  in 
which  the  seer  is  drowned.  Reigneth 
—  Aorist,  lias  reigned.  Tliat  is,  has 
a^ted  the  king — has  decisively  ruled  in 
destroying  the  harlot ;  for  that  is  tho 
theme  of  all  these  responsive  chants. 

7.  The  marriage  of  the  Iiamb— 
By  the  association  of  contrast  tho 
thought  turns  from  tho  harlot  to  tho 
pui-e  and  holy  wife.  Nevertlieless, 
tho  immediacy  of  tho  time-words  here 
is  no  proof  that  the  marriage  of  chap, 
xxi,  9  (and  so  the  second  advent)  is 
literally  close  at  hand.  Even  in  our 
Lord's  day  on  earth  (Matt,  xxi,  1-10) 
that  marriage  was  "  ready,"  and  the 
invitations  were  sent  forth.  That  is, 
men  are  wnv  invited  to  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, irrespective  of  time.  And  so 
the  justification  of  the  believer  is  a 
marriage  supper,  ii,  20.  And  so,  in 
different  stages,  both  thesanctification 
of  the  Church  and  her  glorification  is 
a  divine  marriag& 

Mr.  Glasgow,  however,  calls  atten. 
tion  to  tlie  fact  that  the  marrtaje  and 
the  marriage  supper  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  He  avers  that  in 
every  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
the  word  yci/zof,  wedding^  refors,  not 
to  the  marriage  ceremony  but  to  the 
feast,  which  was  often  some  days  af- 
ter. The  marriage  at  0<ana  vris  tlie 
marriage  feast,  not  tho  actual  wed* 
ding.  Jesus,  by  his  incarnation,  be- 
came the  bridegroom,  (since  John  was 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,)  as  ap- 
Y'^^^T?,  \i^  5vi\.vcLui^  29.    So  that  while 
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riage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and 
his  wife  hatli  made  herself  ready. 
8  Aud  "to  her  was  granted  tliat 
she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  lin- 
en, clean  and  *  white:  •for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints. 

nPsa.  45. 13, 14;  Esek.  1«.  10;  chap.  8. 18. 

1  Or,  briglU, 

the  marriage  is  on  earth,  the  feast  is 
iu  heaven.  And  so  here  the  word  is 
not  bride,  but  wife ;  and  in  xxi,  9,'  the 
word  "  bride  "  is  explained  by  "  wife," 
as  if  the  marriage  had  passed,  and  the 
feast '  was  to  come.  Is  come — ^The 
union  of  the  pure  Church  with  Christ 
is  frequently  imaged  as  a  marriage. 
Thus,  to  the  Jewish  Church  Jehovah 
says :  "  1  am  married  unto  you."  Jer. 
iii,  14.  And  in  Isa.  1,  1,  there  is  di- 
vorce in  consequence  of  unfaithful- 
ness. Yet  the  completion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Iiamb,  in  its  fullest 
sense,  is  after  the  great  white  throne 
of  XX,  11.  For  the  actual  final  wife  is 
the  New  Jerusalem,  as  shown  by 
xxi,  9.  And  at  xxi,  2,  this  New  Jeru- 
salem comes  "  down  out  of  heaven  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band," And  that  is  very  decisive  proof 
that,  as  the  bride  is  the  pure  Church, 
80  the  harlot  is  an  impure  Church. 

9.  He— Who  ?  The  last-mentioned 
antecedent  is,  xvii,  1,  **  one  of  the  sev- 
en angels  that  had  the  seven  vials." 
And  iu  xvii,  7,  the  same  "  angel  said" 
all  the  rest  of  that  chapter.  And  the 
same  angel  reappears  after  the  millen- 
nium and  after  the  final  judgment, 
(xxi,  9,)  and  shows  the  bride  the 
Lamb's  wife,  namely,  the  Now  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  description  extends  to  the 
end  of  that  chapter.  And  the  next 
and  final  chapter,  xxii,  1,  commences 
with,  "  And  /le  showed  me,"  etc,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  angel.  Then,  in 
verse  6  of  that  chapter,  he  evidently 
refers  to  the  same  angel-guide.  Two 
remarkable  points  here  present  them- 
selves. First,  this  same  angel-guide 
crosses,  officially,  over  the  thousand 
years  of  chapter  xx.  Of  course,  in  the 
panorama  visible  to  the  seer,  the  thou- 
sand years  could  not  be  optically  pre- 
»mted,  and  could  only  be  narrated. 
The  cont'multy  of  the  angel  is,  thero- 


9  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Write, 
p  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called 
unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb.  And  he  saith  unto  me, 
9  These  are  the  true  sayings  of 
God.     10  And  'I  fell  at  his  feet 

o  Psa.  131  9. p  Matt.  23. 2,8 ;  Luke  14. 16, 10. 

Q  Chap.  21.  5 ;  22.  6. r  Chap.  22.  8. 

fore,  only  the  convenient  continuity  of 
the  panorama.    And  as  the  seven-vial 
angels  were  contents  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  so  the  proper  inference  is, 
that  the  peal  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
continues  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth   chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  that  is,  from  the  first  ad- 
vent to  the  end  of  the  mUleunium,  and 
the  opening  of  eternity.    Second,  the 
parallelism    shown   in   our    note   on 
xvii,  3,  between  xvii,  1,  3,  and  xxi, 
9,  1 0,  shows  not  only  that  there  is  an 
intended  contrast  between  the  harlot, 
or  old  Babylon,  and  tlie  wife,  or  New 
Jerusalem,  but  indicates  that  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb, 
indicated  in  verse  7  of  this  nineteenth 
chapter,  is  also  very  much  a  panonim- 
ic  immediacy,  and  that  it  crosses  over 
the  millennium  and  reaches  to  the  de- 
scending of  the  celestial  city,  which 
is  the  true  wife.     Hence  it  clearly 
follows,  that  the  said  immediacy  does 
not  prove  a  real  nearness  of  the  sec- 
ond advent  and  judgment.     That  is, 
the  scene  of  verses  11-21  of  this  chap- 
ter is  not  Christ's  personal,  litertil, 
jlldgmen^advent.    Write,  Blessed — 
Here  is  a  blessedness,  as  in  xiv,  13, 
worthy  of    record  while   the   world 
stands.     Called  —  A    ccdl    rcsuJting 
from  the  justifying  faith  of  tlie  in- 
vited guest.      The   same   hand    that 
seals  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  writes 
his  name  in  the  book  of  life,   and 
calls  him  to  share  at  the  marriage 
supper.    Stuart  supposes  it  to  be  a 
great  difficulty  that  the  saints  of  las^ 
verse,  who  really  constitute  the  bride, 
are  here  only  invited  guests.     But 
while  collectively  the  body  of  saints 
is  the  bride,  yet  individually  each  saint 
may  be  viewed  as  guest.    True — Both 
genuine,  as  being  truly  God's  sayingSi 
and  true  as  uttering  what  is  truth. 
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to  worship  him.  And  ho  said  unto 
me,  'See  tkou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy 
I'el low-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren 

<  Acta  10.  26;  14.  R  15;  chap.  SI  9. 

pare  the  parallel  passage,  xxii,  8,  9. 
Our  seer  probably  supposed  his  apoc- 
alypse closed,  and  would  return  wor- 
ship for  so  great  a  boon.  Thy  fel- 
low-servant— Fellow  testifier  to  Je- 
sus. He  supplies  the  visible  testi- 
mony, and  John  publishes  it  to  the 
world.  Thy  brethren — Properly,  the 
apostles  who  were  the  chosen  witness- 
es of  Christ.  Note,  Luke  i,  2.  Tes- 
timony of  Jesus — Both  Jesus's  testi- 
mony and  the  apostles'  testimony  of 
Jesus.  More  the  latter  than  the 
former.  The  testimony  of  Jesus — 
Possessed  and  delivered  by  the  apos- 
tles. Is  the  spirit  of  prophecy — 
The  same  inspiration  as  revealed  the 
truths  of  the  ancient  prophecy.  Hence 
apostles  and  .prophets  are  on  a  level, 
and  the  revealing  angel  was  their  fel- 
low-servant. 

III.  THIRD  AND  LAST  OVERTHROW— OF 
THE  ARMI£S  OF  ANTICHRIST,  11-ZX,  8. 

This  last  sublime  victory  is  now  to 
be  achieved.  The  capital  of  antichrist 
was  taken,  xiv-xvi ;  his  harlot  was  de- 
stroyed, xvii ;  and  now  comes  the  final 
destruction  of  all  the  forces  and  cham- 
pions opposed  to  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
the  universal  reign  of  holy  peace.  That 
these  three  great  successive  phases  of 
historicjil  progress  evolve  through.cen- 
turies,  is  required  by  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  apocalypse,  based,  as  that 
is,  on  the  imageries  of  Daniel's  visions. 
Tlie  three  phases  succeed  in  the  order 
given,  yet,  no  doubt,  each  precedmg 
phase  laps  into  its  successor.  This 
fast — "the  great  moral  battle  of  the 
world" — doubtless  in  a  measure  in- 
cludes the  preceding  two,  and  carries 
the  whole  process  of  advancing  Knowl- 
edge, truth,  and  righteousness  to  the 
millennial  culmination. 

On  this  important  passage  we  may 

note,  1.  We  do  not  agree  with  Alford 

in  identifying  the  rider  of  the  white 

bone  here  with  that  in  vi,  2.    "But.  \\. 


Hhat  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus: 
worship  Gt)d :  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

njohn fi.  10 ;  chap.  12. 17. 

symbolical,  so  is  this.    There  is  no 
more  reason  for  supposing  tlie  person- 
age is  corporeally  "present*'  in  one 
case  than  in   the  other.     2.  Ncr  is 
there  any  more  reason  for  supposing 
a  corporeal  riding  out  of  heavrm  on  a 
literal  hve  horse  here,  than  to  sup- 
pose a  corporeal  dragon  in  chap,  xii, 
flung  by  Michael  from  the  sky  to  the 
ground.    That  downfall  is,  no  doubt, 
allusively  drawn  from  the  pre-terrene 
fall  of  the  angels;  just  as   this  is 
drawn  allusively  from  the  real  post- 
terrene  second  advent  yet  to  come. 
The  dragon  is  a  real  person,  namely, 
Satan;   yet  this,  his  phenomenal  ap- 
parition, is  a  symbol ;  just  so  the  Mes- 
siah is  a  real  person,  while  this,  his 
phenomenal  presentation,  is  a  symbol. 
And  so  fallacious  is  Gebhardt's  argu- 
ment, that  the  man-diild's  ascension 
was  real,  and  so,  therefore,  this  descent 
of  the  same  must  be  literal.    The  man- 
child  was  real,  but  his  infantile  snatch- 
ing up,  in  chapter  xii,  was  symbolical, 
based  on  his  real  ascension.    See  notes 
chap.  xii.     3.  The  phantasy  that  this 
is  a  picture  of  Christ's  real  coming  to 
"judge  the  quick  and  dead,"  is  con- 
tradicted on  the  entire  face  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  by  every  detail  of  its  partic- 
ulars.   It  is  not  a  judicial  scene,  but  a 
military.    It  is  not  a  court,  but  a  bat- 
tle.   The  leader  is  not  here  a  judge  in 
the  judiciary  sense,  but  a  general  and 
a  conqueror.     Can  it  be  for  one  mo- 
ment seriously  believed  that  there  will 
be  literal  horses  in  heaven,  on  whii  h 
Christ  and  his  saints  will  sit  astritio, 
and  ride  down  to  the  earth  ?    4.  What 
confirms  this  view  is,  that  it  is  the  last 
battle  in  a  serial  emblematic  war ;  the 
last  third  of  a  regular  symbolic  cim- 
paign.    The  enemy's  capital  has  been 
captured,  his  harlot  has  been  exposed 
and  destroyed.    But  the  chief  leaders 
— the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false 
prophet — with  their  armies,  are  yet  in 
the  field.    This  is  simply  a  clear  n^^.Ta- 
\.\\ft,  vvuder  due  symbol  guise,  of  theii 


norae  ncre  witn  tnat  in  vi,  i.    iyw\\\\\\^^^  wuuer  uuo  ajriuum  gmse,  oi  ineii 
couclutiively  follows,  that  ii  UiviV.  \a\oN^t\Xitvi>«^VkXt«aX^>MA^^\i^\^^^ 
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11  "And  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  behold  ^a  white  horse;  and 
he  that  sat  upon  him  vxm  called 
*  Faithful  and  True,  and  « in  right- 


M  Chap.  la.  5. — 
—CB  Isaiah  11. 4. 


I  Chap.  6. 3.- 


I  Chap.  3.14. 


durance  vile.  5.  What  settles  this 
view  finally  and  conclusively  is,  the 
fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  battle  and 
tha  imprisonment  of  the  last  great 
rebel,  (xx,  3-6,)  we  have  the  trophies 
of  victor^r  and  the  repose  and  full  en- 
joyment of  conquest.  The  world  is 
cleared  of  rebels  and  devils ;  the  im- 
paradised  martyr  "  souls "  are  en- 
throned with  Christ  in  exaltation,  and 
rule  over  its  broad  area;  and  for  a 
eymbolic  thousand  years  not  a  traitor 
dares  lift  a  warlike  head.  When,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  the  ancient  rebel 
re-rebels,  the  world's  status  is  fixed  for- 
ever. The  grand  j  udicature  takes  place, 
and  the  portals  of  eternity  are  opened. 
6.  This  picture  is,  then,  symbolical. 
The  horses  and  the  riders  on  horse- 
back are  the  impersonations  of  the 
cause,  and  of  the  champions  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  human  happiness, 
headed  by  Him  who  is  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Truth  itself.  His  enemies 
are  the  agencies  of  evil,  the  obstructive 
foiees  to  the  Grospel,  to  human  prog- 
ress, to  universal  Ohristianization, 
peace,  and  civilization.  But  the  leader 
in  the  advance  is  divine ;  heavenly 
auxiliaries  form  his  retinue ;  the  ene- 
mies are  paralyzed,  and  victory  crowns 
the  day.  If  any  one  doubts  whether^ 
this  battle  of  right  against  wrong,  of 
the  true  against  the  false,  of  Christ 
against  antichrist,  is  really  in  hopeful 
progress,  let  him  consider  a  few  facts. 
Three  or  four  centuries  ago  this  our 
American  continent  was  covered  with 
the  howling  forests,  inhabited  by  sav- 
age pagans,  l^  ith  their  horrid  Satanic 
ritea  and  diabolical  cruelties.  It  is 
now  being  overspread  with  churches, 
schools,  and  universities.  At  that  time 
the  sea  was  navigated  by  a  feeble  craft, 
and  liable  to  be  overrun  with  piracies. 
Europe  was  wrapped  in  Ignorance,  the 
press  was  uninvented,  Christendom 
was  ruled  by  the  absolute  pope,  and 
yet  the  Turks  were  threatening  Yien- 


eousness  he  doth  judge  and  make 
war.  13  y  ills  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  'and  on  iiis  head  were 
many  crowns;  "and  he  had  a  name 


V  Chap.  1.14:  2.18.- 
2.  17 :  verse  16. 


I  Chap.  6. 2. a  Chap. 


na,  with  a  great  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing Mohammedanism,  as  the  re> 
ligion  of  the  western  world.  Asia 
was  ruled  by  pagan  or  Mohammedan, 
and  locked  against  all  Christian  mis- 
sions, had  there  been  life  enough  in 
Christianity  to  send  one.  Africa  was 
an  unexplored  pagan  blackness.  And 
thus  two  or  three  centuries  ago  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  cov- 
ered with  a  soUd  midnight,  save  a  few 
rays  of  twilight  dawn  in  Europe.  Pic- 
ture as  great  a  change  for  the  better 
through  our  next  three  centuries,  and 
say  if  the  heavenly  battle  is  not  in 
progress  I  Thus  is  our  Apocalypse 
the  book  of  hope  and  triumph. 

11.  Heaven  opened  —  The  seer, 
expecting  the  apocalyptic  exhibition 
closed  at  verse  9,  is  magnificently  sur- 
prised as  he  looks  upwards  and  be- 
holds the  visible  firmament  opening, 
and  through  its  portals  the  divine  ar- 
ray descending  to  the  earth.  White 
horse — Note  on  vi,  2.  Faithful  and 
True — Being  the  ifaithful  impersona- 
tion of  truth.  In  righteousness-* 
Thus  he  is  living  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. And  in  that  cause  does  he  Judge 
and  make  war.  Yes,  he  does  Judge^ 
and  is  judge,  in  the  broad  Scripture 
sense  of  king ;  but  this  is  not  his  jvr 
dicicU  action.  That  appears  in  xx,  1 1. 
Make  war — He  so  overrules  the  wars 
of  the  world  as  to  bring  out  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  right. 

12.  Eyes... fire  —  Note  on  i,  14. 
Dazzling  to  the  view,  searching  and 
omniscient  in  their.glance.  No  enemy 
can  deceive  him,  no  secret  lurk  from 
him,  no  fugitive  escape  him.  Many 
crowns — In  correspondence  with  his 
bemg  (verse  16)  king  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Name... no  man 
knew — So  the  Jewish  high  priest 
vfove  on  his  forehead  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah, which  none  but  the  high  priest 
might    utter.      Perhaps   the    present 
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written,  tliat  no  man  knew,  but 
he  liiinself.  13  ''And  he  was 
clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood :  and  his  name  is  called 
•The  Word  of  God.  14  «*An(l 
the  armies  which  were  in  heaven 
followed  him  npon  white  horses, 
"(tlothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and 
clean.     15  And 'out  of  his  mouth 

ftlsa.  68.  %  8.— oJohn  1. 1;  I  John  6.7. 

tf  Chap.  14.  ao. e  Mutt.  38.  8;  chap.  4. 4:  7.  9. 

— -yisaiab  11.  4;  2  Theas.  2.  8:  chap.  1.  16; 

Otherwise  the  meaning  may  be,  that 
there  are  depths — there  is  a  secret — 
in  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  none  can 
fathom  save  his  self-conscious  sell 

13.  A  vesture  dipped  in  blood — 
The  allusion  may  be  to  Isa.  Ixiii,  1,  2, 
where  a  warrior  comes  from  Bozrah, 
with  garments  "dyed,"  that  is, 
*'  sprinkled,"  with  blood.  But  here 
tlie  word  dipt,  ^eSafnitvoVy  suggests 
that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  his 
own  atoning  blood.  This  view  lies  in 
dose  connexion  with  his  gospel  name 
next  given,  and  with  the  white  raiment 
of  the  armies,  next  verse.  His  name 
— Kuown  to  the  world  as  his  gospel 
name.  Word  of  God — The  mcarnate 
esypression  to  men  of  the  divine  nature. 
Hence  a  name  of  truth,  of  revelation, 
and  of  salvation.  And  so  our  John 
says  in  his  Gospel,  i,  14,  "The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us 
. .  .full  of  grace  and  truth."  The  ar- 
mies—  Namely,  of  martyred,  disem- 
bodied spirits;  the  souls  once  under 
the  altar,  vi,  9-11;  then,  on  Mount 
Zioii,  with  the  Lamb,  xiv,  1-5 ;  next, 
hero;  and  Anally,  as  the  souls  of 
XX,  4.  Fine  linen — The  righteous- 
ness of  the  saints,  verso  18.  White 
— The  leader  is  arrayed  in  red;  the 
armies  are  in  white.  They  are  whit- 
ened by  his  crimson.  They  bear  no 
carnal  armour;  they  are  the  white 
warriors  for  purity  and  peace. 

1 5.  There  is  but  one  sword  in  the 
armies,  and  that  belongs  to  the  lead- 
er. And  it  brandishes  not  from  his 
hand,  but  from  his  mouth.  The  im- 
age blends  the  double  thought  of  eon- 
version  and  destruction.    See  note  on 

16.    Here  is  verified  the  truth  ot 


goetli  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it 
he  should  smite  the  nations;  and 
^lie  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron :  and  •»  he  treadeth  the  wine- 
press of  the  fierceness  and  wrath 
of  Almighty  God.  16  And  *he 
hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
Mfrh  a  name  written,  ^  KING  OP 
KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS. 

verse  21. ^  Psalm  2. 1»;  diap.  2.  27:  11  ft. 

A  Isa.  68.  8;  chap.  14.  la  20. <  Verse  12. 

k  DaD.  2.  47:  1  Tim.  6. 15:  chap.  17. 14. 

"  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth."  Here  it  is 
the  spiritual  power  going  forth  from 
the  lips  of  the  Word  of  God  that  over- 
throws the  power  of  antichrist.  At 
XX,  9,  10,  that  same  antichrist  will  be 
not  only  overihroum  but  destroyed  "  by 
the  brightness  of  his  coming."  Smite 
the  naUons — But  not  destroy.  On  the 
extent  of  these  nations  see  note,  xvii,  16. 
Rule  them — Literally,  shall  shepherd 
thenu  He  guards  and  controls  them 
as  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.  But  his 
crook  is  a  powerful,  or  benevolently 
despotic,  one.  It  is  a  rod  (or  sceptre) 
of  iron — It  rules  with  exactness,  and 
those  unyielding  to  its  sway  receive 
its  destroying  stroke.  Treadeth  the 
wine-press  —  The  ruddy  image  of 
carnage  and  destruction. 

16.  On  his  vesture... thigh — On 
his  vesture  overspreading  his  thigh. 
King. .  .lords — Great  sovereigns,  hke 
those  of  Persia,  who  had  kings  and 
viceroys  for  their  vassals,  were  accus- 
tomed to  display  this  title.  But  none 
but  He  who  here  wears  it  is  entitled  to 
its  universal  extent  The  arts  and 
forces  of  war  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
our  Christian  civilization.  This  began 
to  be  the  fact  when  Charlemagne  sub- 
dued the  savage  Saxons,  and  brought 
the  peace  and  unity  upon  which  the 
modem  civilized  system  has  been 
based.  It  was  the  fact  when  Charles 
Martel  drove  back  the  tide  of  Moham- 
medan invasion.  Christian  preemi- 
nence is  now  slowly,  yet  with  increas- 
ing rapidity,  spreading  Europeanism 
over  Asia,  and  invading,  from  all  sides, 
the  **  dark  continent "  of  Africa.  And 
the  Protestant  power  is  through  every 
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IT  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing 
in  the  sun;  and  lie  cried  with  a 
hmd  voice,  saying  •  to  all  the  fowls 
that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
"Come  and  gather  yourselves  to- 
gether unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God ;  18  "That  ye  may  eat 
the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of 
captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty 
men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and 
of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the 
flesl)  of  all  meti^  both  free  and  bond, 
both  small  and  great.     19  ''And 


/Veree  21. mEsek.tn».  17. n\  Sam.  17. 

44.  46:  Jer.  7.  ;»:   Eiek.  29.  5;  89.  18,  M. 

Kaek.  88.  8, 18;  Dan.  7.  21 ;  Joel  8.  9, 14. 

papacy.  Who  does  not  know  that  a 
higher  Christian  civilization,  either  by 
war  or  peace,  must  overspread  Ameri- 
ca within  a  century/)r  two  more  ?  All 
this  because  Messiah  shepherds  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

17.  And  —  A  sublime  taunt  now 
up6n  the  dark  and  puny  enemies  of 
advancing;  truth  and  righteousness. 
There  will  be,  not  a  battle,  but  a  feast 
for  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  onward 
wheels  of  progress  towards  the  millen- 
nium will  crush  all  opponents  on  the 
track.  Angel  standing  in  the  sun 
— A  most  splendid  imago.  The  sun 
is  a  large,  luminous  orb,  in  which  the 
angel-form  stands  like  a  picture  in  a 
radiant  circular  frame.  The  sun  is  a 
favourite  and  goodly  emblem.  Its 
angel  is  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of 
Light  Cried. .  .to  all  the  fowls— 
As  lord  of  the  firmament  t^e  birds  of 
the  air  are  his  subjects,  and  obey  his 
call ;  especially  a  call  so  welcome  as 
this.  Midst  of  heaFon — The  mid- 
heaven,  space  between  heaven  and 
earth,  for  all  the  fowls  that  fly. 
The  supper — ^The  principal  meal  of 
the  day;  banquet 

18.  Z3at  the  flesh — The  enumera- 
tion takes  in  the  army  ranks,  kings, 
captains,  that  is,  chiliarchs  or  com- 
manders of  a  thousand,  our  colonels : 
mighty  men,  powerful  fighters,  and 
the  entire  cavalry,  that  is,  doubtless, 
the  whole  army.  To  these  are  added 
all  men ;  the  men  in  italics  is  not  in 
the  Greek.  It  means  all  adherents  to 
the  side  of  old  darkness. 


I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  and  their  armies,  gath- 
ered together  to  make  war  against 
him  that  sat  on  the  hoi*se.  and 
against  his  army.  30  PAnd  the 
beast  was  taken,  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet  that  wrought 
miracles  before  him,  with  which  ' 
he  deceived  them  tiiat  had  re- 
ceived the  mark  of  the  beast,  and 
4  them  that  worshipped  his  image. 
'These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a 
lake  of  fire  •burning  with  brim- 

o  Chapter  18. 16: 17. 13.14. />  Chapter  lti.13,14. 

g  Chapter  I8L12,15. r  Chapter  20;  see  Dan. 

7.  IL •  Chapter  14. 10;  21.  8. 

It  is  to  bo  noted,  very  specially, 
that  the  Uving  nations  are  not  cut  oft 
by  this  massacre.  In  verse  15  it  is 
said  that  he  will  smite,  but  not  de- 
stroy, the  nations ;  in  xx,  3  it  is  said 
Satan  is  shut  down  that  he  should  not 
deceive  the  nations ;  and  in  xx,  8,  at 
close  of  the  millennium,  Satan  does  go 
forth  to  deceive  the  nations.  It  is 
demonstration  then,  that  through  this 
battle,  and  through  the  millennium, 
and  until  the  great  white  throne  of 
XX,  11,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  roll 
of  the  successive  generations  of  the 
nations. 

Flesh  of  kings — To  sliow  the  rich 
variety  of  the  sapper,  flesh  is  re- 
peated at  each  enumerated  rank ;  and 
the  word  flesh  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Greek, 
plural ;  thus  taking  in  tlie  individuals 
of  every  rank.  Horses,  and  of  them 
that  sit  on  them — ^The  cavalry,  prob- 
ably including  tlie  whole  army,  as  both 
armies  seem  to  bo  on  horseback. 

19.  And  —  Though  the  adverse 
armament  and  array  seem  to  bo  fear- 
fully great,  the  battle  seems  to  be  no 
batUo.  Make  war — Nobody  seems 
to  be  slain  of  tlie  armies  of  heaven. 

20.  Capture  of  the  adverse  loaders. 
The  beast  and  the  false  prophet — 
The  latter  the  two-horned  lamb,  and  so 
clearly  an  ecclesiasticsil  deceiver.  In  the 
false  prophet  tlie  entire  pseudo-spirit- 
ual body  (the  image  of  xiii  included)  as 
the  corrupt  spokesmen  of  a  corrupt 
Church  are  individualized  as  a  single 
person.    Iiake  . . .  brimatonia —  'Ko.^ 

iOH  xx^  14,  W    ti3as:«%— 'Sk^'w  ^^osaK 
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stone.  21  And  the  remnant  *  were 
8hiin  with  the  sword  of  him  that 
sat  upon  the  horse,  which  sword 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth:  "and 
all  the  fowls  ^  were  filled  with  their 
flesh. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

AND  I  saw  an  an^^el  come  down 
from  hesiven,  ■having  the  key 

t  Verse  to. u  Venes  17, 18. v  Chap.  17. 18. 

—a  Chap.  1. 18;  9.  1. 

like  the  remnant  of  next  verse.  As 
both  tliese  personages  are  allegorical, 
we  may  be  at  a  loss,  at  first,  what 
can  be  meant  by  their  being  cast  into 
Gehenna.  But  the  thought  appears  to 
be.  that  hell  is  the  final  receptacle  of 
all  that  is  essentially  evil,  whether  per- 
sons, systems,  or  principles,  whether 
personal  or  abstract;  just  as  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  (ix,)  is  its  source.  It  is 
not  said  (xx,  10)  that  these  two  were 
tormented  as  the  dragon  is. 

21.  The  remnant — The  non-mili- 
tary adherents  of  antichrist.  Slain — 
And  so  not  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
until  after  the  day  of  judgment,  xx, 
11-15.  With  the  sword — ^One  divine 
weapon  does  the  whole  work.  Fowls 
. . .  flesh — ^Tlio  great  supper  is  served ; 
the  very  substance  of  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  righteousness  is  borne  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  by 
God's  aerial  servitors.  Of  the  triad  of 
leaders  the  last  and  greatest  remains 
to  be  disposed  of.  That  part  is,  un- 
happily, severed  from  this  by  the 
wrong  division  of  cliapters. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

4.  Captiire  of  the  real  antichrist 
—  Satan,  and  his  thousand  year 
imprisonment.  1-3. 

1.  And — See  last  note.  Of  course, 
no  intelligent  rei'der  imagines  that  an 
angel  with  real  metallic  chain  lays 
corporeal  hand  upon  Satan's  ]x>dy. 
The  angel  is  the  going  forth  of  divine 
power  energizing  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  repressive  of  sin  and  Sa- 
tan. Chain — The  decisive  check  upon 
infernal  agencies  over  man. 
2.  Laid  hold  on — Doubtleaa  a  U\ift\0\iTYa\i^'Mi  vs^n^^^oa-n^^^^  x^anc  ho- 


of the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  3  And  he  laid 
hold  on  ''the  dra^yon,  that  old  ser- 
pent, which  is  the  devil,  and  i5}^ 
tan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand 
years,  3  And  east  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up, 
and  «set  a  seal  upon  him,  **that 
he  8hx)uld  deceive  the  nations  no 

7}  Chap.l2. 9\  see  2  Peter  2. 4 ;  Jude  6. e  Dsizu 

6. 17. (/Chap.  16. 14, 16;  verte  8. 


restraining  force  on  the  very  person 
of  Satan.  Dragon... Satan — Same 
accuiftulation  of  epithets  to  identify 
the  world*s  great  villain  as  in  xii,  9. 
Bound  him — A  release  of  men  from 
all  demoniac  temptation  or  instigation. 
3.  Bottomless  pit  —  See  note  on 
ix,  1.  Why  are  tlie  beast  and  false 
prophet  (xlx,  20)  said  to  be  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  the  final  doom  of  all 
the  wicked,  and  Satan  only  into  the 
*•  bottomless  pit  ?  "  The  reason  we 
would  suggest  is  tliis:  The  former  two 
are  not  real  personages,  but  only  prin- 
ciples or  organisms  which  arise  in  hu- 
man history,  (really  originating  from 
that  bottomless  pit,  see  notes  on 
cJiap.  ix,)  and  so  are  consigned  to  their 
finality;  whereas,  the  latter  is  a  real 
being,  whose  life-history  commences  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man,  who  procures 
the  human  fall,  and  is,  tlierefore,  des- 
tined by  the  divine  order  to  receive 
his  finality  when  the  period  of  human 
liistoryis  closed  at  the  final  judgment. 
Set  a  sesd  upon — So  that  he  cannot 
break  out  without  breaking  the  seaL 
Deceive  the  nations  no  more  — 
Hence,  the  nations  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  blessedly  exempt  from  all 
infernal  iiiHuenees.  The  bottomless 
pit  of  chapter  ix  is  closed  up,  and 
the  demon-locusts  fly  no  more.  The 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  no  long- 
er works  in  the  hearts  of  men,  render- 
ing them  children  of  disobedience. 
A  blessed  ru^ijation  of  evil  forces — 
an  abolition  of  depraving  influences 
— is  now  established.  So  that  where- 
as a  Christian  civilization  of  an  im- 
pure kiiid  has  heretofore  been  ex- 
Xevidm^  itself  over  the  world,  that 
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more,  till  the  thousand  years  should 
be  fulfilled:  and  after  that  he  must 
be  loosed  a  little  season. 

4  And  I  saw  «tli rones,  and  they 
sat  upon  them,  and  'judgment 
was  given  unto  them:  and  I  saw 

f  Dan.  7.  it.  23, 27 ;  Matt.19. 28 :  Luke  22. 8a 

fl  Cor.  6.  2, 3. 

coming  purer  and  far  holier.  This  is, 
however,  to  a  great  degree  of  a  Tiegar 
live  character.  Great  oppressions,  in- 
j^iSbices,  impurities,  falsities,  and  cor- 
ruptions, are  disappearing.  But  there 
are  needed  yet  the  positive  blessed  in- 
fluences of  the  reign  of  Jesus  and  his 
paradise  over  the  earth  to  kindle  the 
heart  of  the  world  with  the  glow  of  a 
sublime  piety.  Those  come  in  the 
next  paragraph.  Must  be  loosed — 
It  is  the  divine  order  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  show  himself  worthy  of  his 
tiual  doom. 

RESULT  OP  OVERTHROWS— THE  THOU- 
SAND-YEAR REPOSE  OF  VICTORT  AND  REIGN 
—THE  MILLENNIUM,  ^-6. 

4.  I  saw  thrones — An  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  and  better  regimen  over 
the  world.  The  infernals  being  cast 
out,  the  celestials,  with  benign  influ- 
ences, are  crowned  as  kings.  Where 
John  saw  the  thrones  he  does  not 
say ;  but,  apparently,  they  should  be  in 
the  firmamontal  heaven,  where  once 
(cliap.  xii)  the  dragon  reigned.  And  this 
would  represent  the  place  of  spiritual 
natures.  Notes  on  Eph.  41,  2 ;  iv,  9. 
And  they  sat  upon  tiiem — Namely, 
those  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse,  the  souls  of  the  martyred 
in  the  battles  with  antichrist.  Judg- 
ment— The  authority  to  judge,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  sense,  to  ruU,  was 
given  them.  Herein  is  more  com- 
pIsUsly  fulfilled  the  symbolic  promise 
ic  the  twelve  that  they  should  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging,  that. is,  rul- 
ing, tha  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  Matt. 
xix,  28.  But  we  see  no  judging  of 
angels  (1  Cor.  vi,  2,  3,  where  see  note) 
here.  The  souls — Not  bodies.  As  it 
was  iLiitichristic  spiritual  beings  wlio 
have  been  dethroned,  so  it  is  Christie 
spiritual  beings  who  are  now  en- 
tlironod.    Satan  and  his  angcla  have 


f  the  souls  of  them  that  were  be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
''which  liad  not  worshipped  the  • 
beast,  'neither  his  image,  neitlier 
had  received  his  mark  upon  their 

0  Chapter  6.  9. h  Chapter  18. 12. — '■  i  Chap- 
ter 13. 15, 1({. 

heretofore  ruled;  Christ  and  his 
saints  shall  rule  now.  In  both  cases 
the  rulers  are  spirituai,  in  the  spiritual 
region^  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  atmos* 
phere  overlying  the  earth,  and  ruling 
its  populations  with  spiritual  influ- 
ences and  sway. 

It  was  these  same  martyred  souls 
whom  the  seer  beheld,  under  the  fifth 
seal,  (vi,  9,)  lying  under  the  altar,  in 
sad  suppression  beneath  tlie  despo- 
tism of  the  persecutor,  calling  for  ret- 
ribution and  bidden  to  wait  awhile. 
They  have  waited;  their  number  is 
fulfilled,  and  tlieir  regal  time  has 
come.  This  exaltation  is  the  glorious 
reversal  of  that  humiliation.  They 
were  victims  then — they  are  kings 
now.  The  order  of  strata  is  reversed ; 
those  who  were  then  underlying  are 
now  overlying.  But  in  both  cases 
they  are  souls,  not  bodies.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  sovl  signifies  .the 
whole  person,  the  idea  of  disem- 
bodied soul  is  excluded  by  the  narra- 
tive, as  in  Acts  xxvii,  37.  But  here, 
and  in  vi,  9,  they  are  the  souls  of  dead 
inen;  of  persons  beheaded  with  the 
axe.  And  the  Greek  word  for  be- 
headed is  not  in  the  aorist  tense, 
which  would  imply  that  the  fact  was 
transient,  but  the  perfect,  which  im- 
plies the  continuance  of  the  dead  con- 
dition of  the  body.  Whatever  the 
sovX  of  a  living  man  may  be,  the  soful 
of  a  dead  man  must  be  a  disembodied 
sovX. 

We  trace  the  souls  under  the  altjir 
of  vi.  9,  through  their  history  to  this 
verse.  We  find  them  among  the  hosts 
on  Mount  Zion  with  the  Lamb,  vi  xiv, 
1-4,  where  they  are  in  the  Lamb's  ret- 
inue, following  him  wlierevcr  iie  go- 
eth,  chanting  a  future  victoiy  over 
Babylon,  but  not  yet  reigning.  We 
find  them  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
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foreheads,  or  in  their  hands;  and 


itRom.  8. 17:  2  Tim. 


they  lived  and  ^  reigned  with  Christ 


8. 12;  chapter  ».  10. 


the  great  battle.  "We  find  them  here, 
the  exalted,  inaugurated  trophy  of 
that  victory,  reigning  with  the  Great 
Victor.  They  lived  —  They  were 
endowed  with  the  element  of  glori- 
fied vitality;  by  which  they  surmount 
and  overcome  the  power  of  the  sec- 
ond death,  verse  6.  This  is  the  true 
resurrection  of  souls.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  life?  It  is  the  same 
li/e  as  occurs  constantly  in  these  last 
chapters  of  Revelation  in  the  phrases 
book  of  life,  tree  of  lifey  water  of  life,  river 
of  life,  word  of  life,  eternal  Ufe,  life.  It 
is  the  paradisiac  life ;  by  which,  over 
and  above  the  mere  conscious  eaaat- 
ence  of  the  soul,  or  even  its  regenerate 
life  in  this  world,  it  glows  with  bliss, 
and  expands  into  an  immortal  growth 
and  beauty ;  the  principle  of  celestial 
life  implanted  by  Christ  in  the  glori- 
fied spirit. 

The  primal  sentence,  thou  sJialt  surely 
die,  included  the  fulness  of  death 
upou  the  whole  man,  and  upon  his 
everlasting  being.  That  "die"  man- 
ifests itself,  indeed,  in  the  body,  by 
decay  and  dissolution,  which  is  the 
firat  death;  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
80 u2  by  spiritual  depravity  and  eternal 
destruction  in  tlie  world  to  come, 
which  is  the  second  death.  By  Christ 
both  these  deaths  may  be  reversed; 
first,  by  a  revival  of  the  soul  to  a  pros- 
pective celestial  life  here,  to  be  exalted 
and  continued  in  a  glorified  spiritual 
state  hereafter,  which  is  the  first  resur- 
rection ;  and  by  a  revival  and  reorgan- 
ization of  the  body  to  an  eternal  union 
with  tlio  soul,  which  is  the  second  res- 
urrection, Tlius,  tlie  first  resurrection 
is  a  resurrection  of  souls,  the  second 
a  resurrection  of  bodies. 

Nor  are  we  quite  alone  in  this  inter- 
pretation. Grotius,  in  his  commentary 
upon  the  passage,  says,  "The  souls 
whicli  are  in  hades  are  not  all  said 
(Qfjv)  to  live;  but  those  only  which  are 
translated  to  beneath  U^£  Hirone  of 
glory,  as  the  Jews  say ;  for  so  they  eaU 
the  perfected  state  of  souls  before  Vie  unir 
ffersai  reswrrectvm^^  Dpon  t\\e  \jot^^ 
•Ar  Kiiaav^  they  lived  noty  Ue  totowV^ 


"That  is,  they  remained  in  hades  in 
that  state  which  was  according  to  the 
life  which  they  had  lived  on  earth." 

That  the  blessed  souls  were  said  by 
the  Jews  to  live  this  paradisiac  H/e  in 
this  intermediate  state  (located  by  them 
as  under  the  throne  of  glory)  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passages  from  enuLent 
doctors  of  the  Jewish  Church  will 
show,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Schoettgen*s  Hbrce  Hebraicoe. 

Midrasch  Coheleth,  (foL  xc,  4,)  com- 
menting upon  the  biblical  words,  "fpr 
the  living  know  that  Uiey  must  die," 
says:  "  They  are  meant  who,  even  in 
death,  are  called  living.  *•  But  the  dead 
know  not  any  thing.'  The  im|)ious  are 
meant,  who,  oven  while  active  in  life, 
are  called  d^.  Whence  we  prove  this: 
that  the  just,  even  in  death,  are  called 
Uvingy  Jalkut  Simeoni,  (part  ii,  foL 
cix,  3:)  "No  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  just,  Uvirtg  or  dead,  except 
that  they  differ  in  name."  Synopsis 
Sohar,  (p.  138,  n.  vii:)  "Jacob  our 
father,  and  Moses  our  teacher,  upon 
whom  be  peace,  are  not  dead;  and  so 
all  who  are  in  their  perfected  state^ 
because  the  true  Kfe  consists  of  this. 
Although  it  is  written  of  them  that 
they  are  dead,  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  respect  to  us,  not  to  them." 

That  the  blessed  intermediate  state  is 
called  under  the  Hirone  of  glory  appears 
as  follows:  -Schoettgcn,  upon  Rev.  vi.  9, 
"  Souls  under  the  Altar,"  quotes  Sohar 
Chadasch,  (fol.  22,  1.)  Said  Rabbi  Ja- 
eob,  "All  the  souls  are  taken  from 
under  the  fhrone  of  the  glory  of  God, 
that  they  may  (at  the  resurrection)  re- 
sume their  body,  as  a  father  takes  hia 
child." 

The  same  upon  SoL  Song  viii,  1: 
"  By  vine  is  meant  the  righteous  soul, 
which  in  heaven  is  planted  under  the 
throne  of  glory.^^  In  another  place, 
"How  loved  by  God  is  that  soul 
which  is  taken  from  under  the  throne 
of  God's  glory — ^from  the  holy  place — 
tlie  land  of  the  living." 

Schoettgen  also  shows  that  the  same 
\  tkrome  of  qlary  was  the  place  of  the 
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a  thousand  years.  5  But  the  rest 
of  tlie  dead  lived  not  again  un- 

was  to  be  descended  from  the  fathers, 
and  in  human  flesh  to  redeem  us ;  then 
he  was  in  the  same  to  occupy  the 
thrvne  of  glory y — Vol.  ii,  p.  439. 

From  these  extracts  the  meaning  of 
this  language  from  an  ancient  Jew  is 
plain.  The  disembodied  spirits  of  the 
saints,  being  in  the  perfected  state,  are 
said,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wicked, 
1o  LIVE,  and  to  live  with  the  glorified 
{•Christ)  Messiah,  This  is  the  same  with 
tlie  abode  of  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom;  the  same  as  the  *'  being  absent 
from  the  body  "  and  the  "  being  pres- 
ent with  the  Lord"  of  St  Paul;  the 
same  as  the  being  in  paradise  with 
Christ  of  the  penitent  thief :  and  the 
same  as  the  life  and  reign  of  souls  of 
St  John. 

Reigned — Became  the  overlying, 
controlling,  spiritual  power  over  tlM 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  Satan  and  his 
angels  once  were.  With  Ohrist— 
Yet  all  their  victory  and  reign  is  in 
unification  with  the  Redeemer.  As 
they  fought  his  last  battle  through 
his  one  sword,  so  they  reign  through 
his  one  sceptre. 

This  picture  of  living  and  reig^ng 
Boulii,  however,  is  given  (like  the 
mountains  of  xvii,  9)  as  a  double  sym- 
bol, or  more  properly,  as  a  symbol  and 
a  spedmen.  As  a  symbol  the  sonUi 
stand  to  represent  ^e  victory  over 
antichrist  Hence  only  those  who  are 
martyred  in  that  war  seem  to  be  made 
visible.  As  a  specimen  they  serve  to 
sliow  the  true  nature  of  the  first  res* 
urrection;  that  is,  the  glorified  tri* 
umphant  state  of  the  imparadised  dis- 
embodied spirits,  in  the  glorified  side 
f/f  hades,  who  have  won  the  battle  of 
life,  and  await  in  bliss,  incomplete 
yet  wonderful,  for  the  second  resur- 
rection. Hence,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  resurrection,  though 
thes>e  alone  are  in  the  foreground  and 
visible,  yet  all  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted just,  though  in  the  background, 
are  by  right  and  just  implication  there. 
Hence,  we  look  to  this  passage  as 
describing  the  blessedness  of  all  our 
departed  brethren  who  have  passed 


til  the  thousand  years  were  fin- 
ished.     This  is  the  first  rcsurrec- 

through  the  portals  of  death  to  the 
land  of  blessed  spirits.  It  is  to  this 
blood-washed  throng  that  we  hope  to 
go  from  our  death-b^  in  Christ  See 
our  article^  on  "The  Millennium  of 
Revelation  xx,**  in  the  **  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review"  for  January,  1843, 
for  a  full  discussion  of  this  whole 
subject 

5.  The  rest  of  the  4®ad  —  The 
rest  are  those  who  live  not  in  this  first 
resurrection  U/e,  Lived  not  again — 
The  word  again  must  be  stricken  out 
as  a  false  reading.  It  is  unquestiona- 
bly spurious.  We  have  then  only  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not.  This — 
The  Greek  for  this  grammatically 
agrees  with  resurrection.  So  that, 
literally,  we  have:  this  (resurrection) 
is  the  first  resurrection.  Or,  (as  Al- 
ford,)  making  this  the  predicate,  the 
first  resurrection  is  this  (resurrec- 
tion. In  either  case  this  resurrection 
refers  to  the  living  of  the  souls.  This 
imparadised  life  is  the  life  of  the  first 
resurrection.  This  circumscribes 
and  fixes  the  meaning  of  the  word 
lived.  It  was  not  merely  the  soul's 
regenerate  life  in  this  world,  or  the 
soul's  life  of  the  dead,  who  are  not  iu 
this  first  resurrection.  It  is  the  soul's 
first -resurrection  life.  The  life  of 
souls  is  the  first  resurrection:  the 
added  life  of  bodies  is  the  second. 
Until  the  thousand  years  were  fin- 
ished— This  does  not  imply  that  the 
rest  of  the  dead  did  live  after  the 
close  of  the  thousand  yevs.  The 
Grreek  words  d;tP*  ^^d  fiixp^  hoth  sig- 
nify until,  but  with  a  dilEerence.  The 
latter  would  determine  that  the  not 
living  (or  any  otlier  affirmed  condition) 
ceased  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
former  only  affirma  that  tlie  said  cou- 
didon  lasted  for  so  long,  without  affirm- 
ing whether  it  lasted  longer  or  not 
It  is  the  former  that  is  used  hero.  The 
not  living  of  the  rest  lasted  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  then — he  will  tell  us 
what  happened.  Namely,  they  were 
put  into  a  condition  by  which  they 
nev^r  could  attain  the  first  resurreo- 
tiou  Ui<^b^\  ^^  \«b^'gl  ^^sssk^x  ^db» 
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ti(»n.  6  Blessed  and  holy  is  lie  that 
hath  part  in  tlie  lir&t  resurrection : 
on  such  •  tlie  second  death  hath  no 


^Chapters.  11:  21.8. 


188.61.  6; 


power,  and  finally  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of^  the  second  death. 

There  are  numerous  instiinces  of  this 
use  of  the  word  untiL  Psalm  xc,  1 : 
**Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  untU  I 
niako  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  and 
tlicn  8it  there  forever.  1  Sam.  xv,  35 : 
"  Samuel  ci^ne  nc  more  until  the  day 
of  Ids  death,"  and  no  more  after  that 
Rom.  XV,  13 :  "  Until  the  law  sin  was 
in  the  world,"  and  after  the  law  also. 
And  so,  the  rest  lived  not  until  the 
millennium  ended ;  nor  then  either. 

Our  note  here  thus  far  assumes 
the  genuineness  of  the  sentence,  But 
the  rest . . .  finished ;  but  Glasgow 
shows  that  the  entire  sentence  is 
spurious.  For,  1.  It  is  wanting  in 
the  oldest  New  Testament  manu- 
script, the  Sinaitlc,  and  in  the  Sy- 
rian version,  dated  from  commence- 
ment of  sixth  century.  2.  There  is 
a  suspicious  number  of  variations 
in  copies  containing  the  sentence. 
There  are  three  variations  in  the 
Greek  of  the  words  but  the  rest; 
three  variations  of  the  word  for 
lived;  two  for  untiL  These  indi- 
cate that  the  words  were  interpo- 
lated in  the  copies  containing  the  sen- 
tence, not  wrongly  omitted  in  those 
not  containing  it.  3.  The  sentence, 
like  an  interpolation,  interrupts  the 
current  of  the  style.  It  breaks  in 
between  the  next  word,  this,  and  the 
antecedent  to  which  its  affirmation 
refers.  The  sentence  reads  like  an  ex- 
planatory note  by  some  copyist,  which 
has  been  wrought  into  the  text,  and 
that  in  a  very  awkward  position.  We 
may  add,  that  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Sinai  tic  Codex,  this  sentence  has 
been  considered  by  the  corporeal  in- 
terpreters of  the  lived  of  verse  5,  as 
their  stronghold.  But  no  sound  bibli- 
cal scholar  will  now  consider  it  worthy 
reliance  as  a  main  proof  of  so  stupen- 
dous a  theory. 

6*.  Our  seer  now  specifies  the  nature 


power,  but  they  shall  be  "priests 
of  Goil  and  of  Christ,  "and  sliull 
rei<j:n  with  him  a  thousand  yeara. 


1  Pet.  3.  9 ;  Chap.  1.  «;  5. 10.- 


.  Vers©  4. 


the  second  death  hath  no  power. 

By  the  first  resurrection  we  are  raised 
from  beneath  the  power  of  the  second 
death  to  above  the  povjer  of  the  second 
death.  This  is  initiated  at  our  earthly 
regeneration^  but  it  is  not  compleied 
until  the  glorification  of  our  spirits. 
Our  souls  pass  through  as  true  and 
literal  a  resurrection  as  our  bodies; 
and  it  is  by  that  resurrection  of  our 
souls  that  they  become  a  fitting  unity 
with  our  resurrection  bodies.  We 
might,  perhaps,  more  trjly  say  that  it 
is  by  the  resurrection  and  glorification 
of  the  body  that  it  becomes  fit  for  uni- 
fication witli  the  resurrect  soul.  Or, 
stronger  still,  it  is  by  its  own  first 
resurrection  that  the  blessed  soul 
brings  the  raised  body  to  a  fitting  uni- 
ty with  itself.  It  is  the  soul  that  glo- 
rifies the  body.  And  thus  soul  and 
body  both  pass  through  each  its  liter- 
al resurrection  to  the  final  glorious 
unification.  The  first  resurrection  is, 
therefore,  a  resurrection  of  souls ;  the 
second,  of  bodies. 

A  thousand  years — As  we  are  here 
still  in  the  land  of  symbol,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  applying  the  symbol- 
ic interpreteition  to  this  number.  We 
have  the  number  of  universality,  fe», 
raised  to  a  cube,  and  producing,  on  the 
year-day  principle,  360,000  years.  The 
1260  years  of  antichristic  rule  dwindle 
thereby  to  an  insignificant  extent  in 
comparison  with  the  earthly  reign  of 
Christ.  Glasgow  well  says,  "  Against 
the  hypothesis  of  the  contracted  mil- 
lennium there  lies  this  startling  objec- 
tion: that  it  assigns  to  antichrist  a 
more  extended  reign  than  to  Christ 
But,  if  the  reign  of  Jesus  be  300,000 
years,  and  the  end  of  anticlirist  or 
heatheiism  be  speedily  approachinp:, 
their  duration  is  of  no  moment,  being, 
at  most,  about  7,000  out  of  360,000,  or 
one-five-hundredth  part"  We  are  then 
only  in  the  morning  dawn  of  human 
history.  Progress  is  the  law.  not  only 
m  iv&ture  and  in  history  bui  in  the 
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tho  few  that  are  finally  saved.  Ea- 
lirely  correct  is  the  inference  drawn 
iVoni  tho  doctrine  of  the  millennium 
by  Dr.  Bellamy,  that  tlie  number  of 
tho  lost  in  comparison  to  the  saved 
may  finally  be  as  the  number  of  male- 
factors now  hung  to  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. See  our  work  on  The  Will, 
p.  359. 

Alford,  on  the  passage,  in  insisting 
that  this  resurrection  of  souls  is  a 
bodily  resurrection,  makes  two  points. 
1.  If  the  first  resurrection  is  "  spir- 
itual," so  must  bo  the  second.  To 
which  we  answer.  If  the  first  is  not  a 
*'  spiritujil "  resurrection,  it  certainly 
is  a  soul-resurrection:  and  a  soul- 
resurrection  is  not  a  body-resurrec- 
tiou.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  a 
soul- resurrection  is  epiriaial,  therefore 
a  body-resurrection  must,  also,  be  spir- 
i  tual.  Professed  *'  li teralists  "  m ust  ren- 
der souls  literally,  and  not  figurative- 
ly, as  bodies.  2.  "Those  who  lived 
next  to  the  apostles,"  says  Alford, 
**  and  the  whole  Church  for  300  years 
understood  them  in  the  plain,  literal 
sense ;  "  that  is,  forsooth,  understood 
souls  to  mean  bodies  I  And  that  is 
a  very  queer  "  literal  sense  1 "  This 
argument,  based  on  the  authority  of 
the  post-apostolic  Church,  comes  with 
a  had  grace  from  Alford,  who  persist- 
ently maintains,  in  his  Commentary, 
that  the  apostles  themselves,  even  in 
their  inspired  writings,  made  the  sad 
mistake  of  expecting  the  second  advent 
to  take  place  in  their  own  day.  And  we 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
special  point:  That  this  very  mistake 
of  expecting  the  advent  in  their  own 
day  is  identical  with  the  mistake  of  plac- 
ing t?ie  advent  before  the  millennium. 
Many  of  '*  those  who  lived  next  the 
apostles"  did  make  this  mistake. 
Bringing  the  advent  into  their  own 
day,  they,  of  course,  thereby  cut  off 
the  millennitmi,  and  placed  it  beyond 
the  advent,  and  hence  arose  the  errors 
of  ancient  Chiliasm,  or  pre-millennial- 
ism.  This  error  was  not  held  by  "  the 
whole  Church  for  300  years;"  but, 
probably,  by  a  decided  majority  of  the 
post-apostolic  Ciuirch.  See  the  whole 
question  of  ancient  CliiliJism  discussed 
Hi  our  article  on  "  Millennial  Tradi- 


tions," in  tho  Methodist  Qtutrterly  He- 
view  for  July,  1842.  * 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Apocja- 
lypse,  Mr.  Glasgow  has  some  ingeni- 
ous methods  of  disproving  the  danjrer 
of  millennial  over- population.  The 
fear  of  some  is,  that  m  360,000  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  the  earth 
would  be  over-stocked  with  inhabi- 
tants. Glasgow  first  quotes  many 
beautiful  texts  to  prove  the  future  in- 
creased fertility  of  the  earth.  *'  The 
wilderness  shall  be  a  fruitful  field." 
**  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  tlie 
shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the 
oil-tree."  "  He  will  make  her  wilder- 
ness like  Eden,  and  her  deserts  like  tho 
garden  of  the  Lord."  "  Break  forth 
into  joy,  ye  waste  places."  "Tho 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them,  and  tlie  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  mountains,  deserts,  aud  morass- 
es, may  be,  he  thinks,  rendered  a  fer- 
tile plain,  and  the  earth  become  a  gar- 
den by  geological  changed,  by  a  better 
distribution  of  waters,  and  a  diffusion, 
truly  possible,  of  warmth  over  the 
Arctic  regions.  Nay,  there  are  sup- 
posable  methods  by  which  the  orb  of 
the  earth  may  be  enlarged  and  furnish 
a  larger  area  of  life.  In  all  which,  he 
professedly  and  carefully  states  what 
may^  and,  for  aught  science  can  show 
can^  be;  not  what  certainly  "will  be. 
The  latest  conclusion  of  science  seems 
to  be  that  tlio  area  of  land  is  continu- 
ally gaining  upon  tho  ocean. 

But  the  most  valid  solution  of  this 
difficulty  lies  in  what  are  now  the 
known  laws  of  population.  In  tlio 
animal  creation  it  is  found,  largely, 
that  low  life  is  enormously  prolific^  and 
high  life  cJiary  of  over-population.  The 
fishes  spawn  and  the  insects  breed  in 
trillions  while  the  lion  aud  elephant 
are  generating  a  score.  So  also  amonsf 
mankind  the  poor,  iguorant,  and  mis- 
erable are  prolific,  while  the  higher 
classes,  the  rich,  tlio  aristocratic,  and 
the  intellectually  and  morally  cultured 
classes  tend  to  sterility.  The  nobility 
of  England  would  die  out  were  it  not  re- 
plenished fronl  the  commons.  People 
who  have  few  resources  for  enjoyment 
fall  back  uv>ou.  Ui"5i\i\iv\x:45i!^i»x'5ic^5vj^^ 
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7  And  when  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  "Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  his  prison,     §  And  shall  go 


o  Verse  2.- 


yenesS.10. 


gratifications  within  their  reach.  As 
the  higher  faculties  find  full  plaj  in  a 
variety  of  directionSi  these  enjoyments 
are  often  deserted.  As  tlie  passions  of 
mankind  become  regulated,  fecundity 
becomes  moderate,  and  a  perfectly  bal> 
anced  race  would  never  over-populate 
the  earth. 

The  new  rebellion  of  Satan— closecL 
by  his  destruction,  7-10. 

7.  Are  expired — ^It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  seer  bridges  us  over 
the  period  of  the  thousand  years 
in  less  than  an  hour.  His  own  posi- 
tion remains  the  same  as  in  xix,  4,  in 
presence  of  the  royal  state  of  iv,  11. 
In  describing  tlie  millennium,  he  re- 
peatedly changes  the  tense;  sometimes 
predicting  in  the  future,  and  sometimes 
describing  or  narrating  as  in  the  past 
Shall  be —  Will  he ;  the  simple  future, 
as  also  in  uext  verse.  Why  is  Satan 
loosed?  We  might,  also,  ask,  Why 
was  he  first  permitted  to  enter  Eden  ? 
Which  resolves  itself  into  the  gener- 
al question.  Why  is  evil  allowed  in  the 
universe?  Why  the  possibility  of,  or 
the  agent's  freedom  to,  sin?  Why  al- 
low free  agency,  tried  virtue,  penalty 
for  guilt,  or  reward  for  virtue  ?  Be- 
cause a  system  of  free-agents,  a  moral 
system,  a  probationary  system,  is  su- 
perior to  and  better  than  a  system  of 
pure  moral  machines.  But,  in  the 
present  case,  doubtless,  an  age  had  ar- 
rived when  the  free  tendencies  to  apos- 
tasy called  for  Satan,  as  apostate  Is- 
rael called  for  a  king,  whom  God 
granted  in  his  wrath.  And  if  it  be 
asked  how  so  pure  an  age  could  apos- 
tatize, we  may  ask  in  reply,  How 
could  the  first  angels  rebel  ?  and  how 
could  our  first  parents  fall?  The 
most  perfect  free-agent  in  a  scene  of 
temptation  is  one  with  whom  it  is 
easy  to  keep  right  with  care.  Hence 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  the  millen- 
nium there  will  be  no  exceptions  to 
tJie  goncral  rule  of  hoWneaa. 


out  Plo  deceive  the  nations  which 
are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  *i  Gog  and  Magog,  '  to  gather 

Q  E»ek.  88. 2 ;  39. 1. r  Chap.  lH.  14. 

antichrist  It  is  the  revelation  that 
precedes  the  second  ad  ven  t  Deceive 
the  nations — ^Note  on  ziv,  6.  Prob- 
ably by  taking  a  religious  form,  and 
erecting  a  hierarchy  and  becoming  a 
pontifE,  thus  reviving  the  pre-fnillenniai 
POPERT.  Tet,  as  we  are  informed  in 
2  Peter  iii,  one  form  of  the  deception 
will  be  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  a  sec- 
ond advent,  based  on  an  infidel  scepti- 
cism. And  yet,  while  infidel  to  Christ 
and  his  second  advent,  the  nations 
may  be  faithful  to  the  renewed  pontifi- 
cate and  spiritual  empire  of  the  drag- 
on, who  emphatically  deceives  them 
into  a  belief  of  his  Messiahship.  And 
here  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  prefix 
anti  signifies  not  only  opposition  but 
instead  of;  so  that  antichrist  signifies 
not  merely  an  opponent  to  Christ,  but 
a  substitute  Christ;  just  as  anti-pope 
signifies  a  false  claimant  to  be  pope. 
The  result  will  be  apostasy,  perse- 
cution, irreligion,  vice,  and  misery. 
Four  quarters  of  the  earth— The 
symbolic  Jerusalem  —  the  beloved 
city  of  next  verse  —  is  assumed  as 
the  centre;  and  from  all  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  the  hostile 
forces  are  seen  advancing.  That  is, 
the  true  Churcli  of  the  period  will  find 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  scep- 
ticism, vice,  and  persecution,  rising  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  bearing 
down  upon  herself.  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog— An  invasion  shadowed  by  that 
described  by  Kzekicl  xxxviii  ^^d 
xxxix.  That  invasion  was  led  by  G<  ^ 
and  Magog  from  the  north  countric-i, 
but  it  received  cooperation  from  all 
quarters;  from  Persia  on  the  east, 
from  Ethiopia  and  Libya  south,  and 
from  Gomer,  west  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  Magog  is  classed 
among  the  sons  of  Japhet,  and,  there- 
fore, represents  here  the  Juphetitcs, 
(Caucasians,)  or  Gentiles.  And  as  in 
the  apocalypse  tlie  Jews  represent 
true  Christians — as  Jerusalem  here 
represents  the  true  Church — so  Gen- 
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tbem  together  to  battle:  the  num- 
ber of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea.  9  ■  And  they  went  up  on  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  saints 
about,  and  the  beloved  city: 
and  tire  came  down  from  God  out 

g  ba.  8.  8 ;  Eaek.  38.  9. 1& 1  Verse  8. 

the  righteous  cause.  Gog,  according 
to  Ezekiel,  is  "  prince  "  of  Magog. 

St  John  here  uses  imagery  known 
to  the  old  Jewish  doctors.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  upon  Num.  xi,  27, 
says :  "  At  the  close  of  the  last  days 
Gog  and  Magog  and  their  armies  shall 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  shall  fall  by 
the  hancjis  of  Messiah,  and  seven  years 
shall  the  .children  of  Israel  burn  their 
arms."  And  Avoda  Sara,  i:  "When 
they  shall  see  the  war  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  tlie  Messiah  shall  say  unto 
them,  JFor  what  have  you  come  hith- 
er? They  will  reply,  Against  the 
Lord  and  liis  Messiah."  Sand  of  the 
gea — ^Wonderful  it  is  how  numerous 
are  the  devotees  of  infidelity  in  trying 
times. 

9.  Went  up — ^These  hosts  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  are  concentrating 
upon  Jerusalem.  Breadth  of  the 
earth — The  earth  visible  to  the  seer 
is  a  vast  surface,  with  four  comers, 
or  compass  points,  and  over  the  plain 
the  armies  from  every  point  are  mak- 
ing themselves  visible.  Oamp — The 
heroic  body  of  duimpions  and  defend- 
ers of  the  faith.  The  beloved  city 
— Not  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  for  that 
is  yet  to  come  down  **  out  of  heaven," 
xxi,  2;  nor  tlio  old  Hebrew  capital; 
but  the  mystic  Jerusalem,  the  true 
Church,  the  antithesis  of  the  mystic 
Babylon.  She  is  at  this  period  the 
earth's  centre,  and  upon  her  are  gath- 
ering from  all  the  horizon  the  hosts  of 
Sataiu  Fire . . .  devoured  them — As 
it  once  did  Sodom.  And  now  is  ful- 
filled St.  Paul's  wonderful  prediction 
of  the  Man«of  Sin.  See  our  notes  on 
2  Thess.  ii,  6-9.  This  is  the  final  par 
rwjLsia  of  Satan  preceding  the  second 
advent.  As  before  the  millennium 
antichrist  was  consumed  "by  the 
brciith  of  his  mouth,"  so  here  he  is 
destroyed  by  "the  brightness  of  his 


of  heaven,  and  devoured  tliem. 
lO  *And  the  devil  that  deceived 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  "where  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  nre^  and 
^  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever. 

nChap.  19.  20. pChap.  14.  loTJl. 

commg  "—blazing  forth  in  devouring 
fiare.  Even  Romanistic  interpreters 
admit  this  future  antichrist.  Just  be- 
fore the  great  white  throne  appears 
antichrist  is  consigned  to  gehenna. 
There  was  no  need  of  trial  and  sen- 
tence for  him. 

10.  Beast  and  £U8e  prophet — Of 
this  antichristic  triad  two  are  allegor- 
ical persons,  and  the  third  only  a  liter- 
al. It  might  seem  that  their  fate  must 
be  literal  cessation  of  existence,  and  no 
consciousness  of  torrmenL  The  for 
ever  and  ever,  literally  taken,  can 
only  signify  that  for  them  there  shou^ld 
never  be  reversal  of  tlieir  doom.  Yet, 
as  figurative  persons,  they  are  figura- 
tively held  to  suffer,  as  truly  as  to  be 
slain,  in  the  last  chapter;  and  so 
their  doom  is  ideally  held  to  bo  eter- 
nal. Day  and  night — Figuratively 
representing  ceasel^sneaa^  even  after 
day  and  night  have  forever  ceased. 

THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT  AND  AWARDS, 
ll-xxU,  5. 

1.  The  throne,  the  resurrection, 
and  vanlshinff  earth,  1 1,  12. 
As  we  approach  the  great  finalities 
a  change  seems  to  be  made  in  the  mode 
of  representation  from  the  symbolical 
to  the  more  exactly  pictorial  Trutlis 
are  exhibited  less  by  representative 
images  and  more  by  literal  presenta> 
tion.  But,  1.  This  is  rather  a  dilter^ 
enoe  of  degree  than  of  kind.  A  sym- 
bol is  selected,  usually,  for  some  re- 
9efrMa/nce  hj  which  it  suggests  the 
symbolized  object  A  picture,  there- 
fore, is  only  a  symbol  with  an  in- 
creased amount  of  resemblance,  even 
until  it  becomes  an  exact  pictorial 
likeness  of  the  object  2.  When  we 
come  to  tlio  last  events,  symbols  grow 
difficult  to  comprehend,  and  direct  pic- 
ture becomes  necessary.  Even  tlien 
the  picture  becomes  Uiq  bcs»\.  tv,'^\^ 
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11  And  I  saw  a  gn*at  white 
tlimne,  and  him  tliat  sat  on  it. 
froni  whose  face  •  the  earth  and 
the  heaven  fled  awav;  'and  there 
was    found    no    place    for    them. 

trS  Pet. 3. 7, 10, 11:  clia|iLSl.L osDaiLlS. 

yChap.  la.*. 

sentation  of  the  fBct/or  «s,  in  our  pres- 
ent earthly  state.  What  obliges  the 
interpreter  to  view  this  exhibition  of 
last  things  as  approaching  so  near  to 
an  exact  likeness  as  to  be  essentially 
a  literal  description  of  supernal  events 
and  objects  is  the  correspondence  with 
otlier  passages  of  Scripture,  which  are 
to  be  held  Utoral,  unless  we  would 
lose  all  certainty  of  interpretation. 
Julm's  pictures  of  the  finality,  while 
more  symmetrically  pictorial,  agree 
witli  tliose  of  Christ,  (Jolm  v,  25-29; 
MatL  XXV.  31-46;)  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xv, 
22-28 ;  2  Thesa.  i,  7-10;)  Peter,  (2  Pet. 
iii,  7,  10,  12.  13;)  Jolm,  (Rev.  vi, 
12-17  :)  and  James  (v,  3^  7). 

II.  I  saw — From  what  standpoint 
did  the  seer  behold  the  throne  7  See 
note  xxi,  5.  Qreat  white  throne 
—  **  Great,"  says  Bishop  Newton, 
"to  show  the  largeness  and  extent, 
and  white  to  show  the  justice  and 
equity,  of  the  judgment.**  HiDi  that 
Bat  on  it — "  None  other,"  says  New- 
ton. ^  than  the  Son  of  God,  for  (John 
V,  22)  tlie  Father  hath  coomiitted  all 
judgment  imto  the  Son."  And  this 
entire  passage  is  to  be  identified  with 
Matt.  XXV.  31-46.  The  great  iHiite 
throne  here,  is  the  throne  of  his 
{^ry  there.  And  each  entire  pas- 
sage supplements  the  other.  This 
excludes  the  great  pre-millennial  er- 
ror of  imagining  xix.  11-21,  to  be  the 
judgmcnt-MivenL  From  i^ose  flee 
— Homer*s  image  of  Jupiter  sittuig 
upon  his  tiirone,  nodding  with  his  am- 
brosial cuiis,  and  shaking  all  Olympus 
with  his  nod.  has  been  admired  for  its 
eublimity.  But  how  small  its  imagery 
compared  with  this  enthroned  One, 
from  before  whese  face  creation  fleesi 
Earth. .  .fled — Hence,  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  appears  at  xxi,  1. 
Mo  place  for  theni — The  apparent 
mmuting  M,  not  that  the  foot  ol  the 


12  And  I  8;iw  the  dead.  Ismail 
and  irreat,  stand  before  G«>d :  ».ind 
the  books  were  n|>ened  :  and  anoth- 
er 'book  was  openetl,  which  is  tie 
book  of  life:    and  the  dead   were 

eDaii.7.  IflL a  Pte.  65L  28:  Dan.  IS.1:  Phfl 

4. 3;  Chan.  2. 5:  13.  8:  SL  S7. 

that  the  very  solid  globe  itself  vacatr-s 
its  place  and  disappears.  Tliis  ini- 
pUes  not  annihilation,  but  i^moval  hu*\ 
departure  of  the  old,  and  snlisntuti>  *u 
of  the  new.  And  this  seems  to  criiu- 
cide  with  2  Peter  iii,  10,  "  the  liesivitfi  5 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise.'' 
See  note  there. 

12.  I>ead. .  .stand — ^Not  that  tl.ev 
were  dead  and  stohding  at  the  saioe 
time.  Just  so  it  is  said.  Matt,  xi,  5.  **  tLe 
lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear ;  "  not  tint 
they  were  deaf  and  hearing  at  the  sasie 
time:  but  the  previously  deaf  now 
hear ;  and  so  tiip  previously  dead  now 
stand.  1liispresupiH>ses  tlie  one  uni- 
versal resurrection  (see  v€  r.  1 3)  declarvtl 
by  tiie  Lord^s  mouth,  as  related  Iv 
tliis  same  John  in  his  Gospel,  v.  2S.  23. 
The  dead  imphes  the  universal  dead; 
small  and  great  implies  every  indlvi<i- 
uaL  Before  God — ^True  readii^  he- 
fore  Vtkeiknmc;  identicd  with  *~tl.e 
throne  of  glory  **  of  the  *'  Son  of  man." 
in  Matt,  xxv,  31.  But  tl»e  recetTcd 
reading  God  would  not  contradict  tLe 
idea  that  it  was  visibly  God  the  Sao, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  oflice  of  judgiug  ts 
coomiitted.  The  hodke— The  volumes 
both  of  the  human  and  of  the  divine 
monoiy.  These  form  a  perfect  uni- 
versal human  historv,  read  bv  the  eve 
of  omniadenoe  by  the  light  of  a  blaa- 
ing  world,  in  the  ears  of  the  htim^m 
race.  Physiological  facts  rca4er  it 
probable  that  the  human  soul  zwrcf 
truly  forgets  any  idea  once  impre:!£sed 
upon  its  memory.    So  Byron: — 

■^Eacb  fidater  traee  tiiat  ni»i<«7  kcUs 
Bo  darkljr  of  d«mit«d  jeara, 
la  one  broad  0Mee  tke  aottl  bHMiMa, 
And  all  tkat  waa.  at  usee  appt^aia.'* 


Besides  the  record-hooks  of  the 
facts  of  human  histories — the  universal 
particular  biographies — ^there  is  anoth- 
er hook.    There  is  a  "double-en trv:'' 

m 

one  offsets  condemning  or  justi^ng; 


"ntli  m  changed  and  renewed^  \yux\Vb!&^s^^isss^Te^Si9(iaof  the  tnicdtiac^ 
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jud<xcd  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  *» ac- 
cording to  their  works. 

i;{  And  the  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  it;  «and  death 
and  Micll  delivered  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  them:  «*and  they 
were  judged  every  man  accord- 
to    their  works.       14    And 


ing 


hJar.  17.  10:  82.  19:  Matt.  Ifi.  S7:  Rom.  3.  6: 

chjip.  2.  23:  22. 12;  verae  U, oCh«p.  6.8. 

1  Or,  tfte  grant, 

of  tlic  New  Jerusalem.  The  record  of 
the  name  in  the  book  of  life  decides 
the  cjise,  but  that  record  is  verifled 
and  sustained  by  the  books  of  mem- 
op'.  Judged — Their  eternal  destiny 
decided.  Works — The  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  For  there  is  a  truth  in  tlie 
doctrine  that  we  are  justified  by 
works. 

2.  The  final  penal  award— the  lake 
of  fire-,  13-15. 

13.  The  sea  gave  up — Even  while 
the  heaven  and  earth  are  fleeing  in 
ilames  before  the  throne^  the  sea  sur- 
renders the  myriads  who  have  perished 
in  its  waves.  DeAth  and  heU  {JuuJka) 
— From  three  sources  do  the  dead,  body 
and  soul,  come  forth.  From  the  sea 
and  from  death  (by  land)  come  their 
bodies ;  from  hell  or  hadea^  (the  inter- 
mediate state  of  disembodied  spirits,) 
come  their  souls.  How  unhappy  here 
the  term  hell  is  for  hades  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  abode  of 
the  blessed  as  well  as  of  the  unholy 
souls.  It  included  Paradise  as  well  as 
Tartarus.  Judged — Solemn  and  em- 
phatic repetition  of  closing  clause  of 
last  verse. 

14.  Death  and  hade» — Not  person- 
ification, but  the  submergence  of  the 
two  conditions  in  the  dark  finality  is 
expressed.  Condemnation  of  both  is 
implied ;  for  both  are  the  results  of  the 
fall ;  since  without  the  fall  man  would 
have  passed  into  the  glorified  state 
without  death  or  an  intermediate  state. 
Death  is  a  disorganization  of  tlie  man 
into  two  parts ;  and  hades  is  a  contin- 
uation of  that  separation  and  a  deten- 
tion from  full  final  bliss.  Ijake  of 
fire—The  most  awful  thought  that 

Vol.  Y.—30 


•death  and  hell  were  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.  'This  is  the 
second  death.  15  And  whoso- 
ever wap  not  f(»und  written  in  the 
book  of  life  'was  cast  into  tlie 
lake  of  fire. 


A 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
ND  "I  saw  a  new  heaven  and 


d  Verse  li €  1  Cor.  15. 9fi,  64, 65. — :/' Vet.  f. : 

chap.  21.  8. a  Chap.  W.  20. <i  Isa.  tij.  17 : 

6H.  M;aPet.3. 18. 

can  occupy  the  human  mind.  This  is 
the  second  death — Alford  well  says, 
**  As  there  is  a  second  and  higher  life, 
so  there  is  also  a  second  and  deeper 
death.  And  as  after  tliat  life  there  is 
no  more  death,  (chap,  xxi,  4,)  so  after 
that  death  there  is  no  more  life.  Verse 
10;  Matt  XXV,  41."  There  is  a  death- 
less life,  and  a  resurrectionless  death. 
16.  Book  of  life — ^Thero  was  no 
hook  of  death.  Heaven  has  a  glorious 
citizenship,  and  a  glorious  census-book 
of  its  citizens.  But  gehcnna  is  an  an- 
archy, without  record  aud  witJiout 
citizenship. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

3.  The  final  glorious  award— the 
new  heaven  and  earth,  1-xzii,  5. 

a.  Visible  descent  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  new  earthy  1-4. 

I.  And— The  old  world— this  our 
present  earth — disappeared  before  the 
approach  of  the  judgment  throne, 
(xx,  11.)  The  new  celestial  earth  now 
forms  the  visional  scene.  Over  its 
broad  surface  sin  a!id  pain  are  no  more, 
and  a  sorrowless  immortality  reigns. 
But  the  greatest  glory  of  the  new 
earth  is  its  central  metropolis.  It  is 
not  theoldantichristic  Babylon — quite 
the  reverse ;  nor  is  it  even  the  old  Je- 
rusalem, resd  or  mystical,  for  that  has 
gone  with  the  old  earth.  But  it  is  one 
which  comes,  in  complete  structure, 
down  from  God  himself,  from  above 
the  firmament.  It  is  made  up  of  ma- 
terials the  most  glorious  tliat  thought 
can  oonceiva  It  is  lighted,  not  by 
lamp  or  by  sun,  but  by  the  glory  of 
the  present  divine  Essence ;  and  as  that 
neither  faints  nor  fails,  there  is  no 
nighty  but  ouft  ^^^t-^'owixi.^  ^sk^  .  'Saai*' 
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a  new  earth:   ''for  the  first  heay- 

b  Chapter 

this,  their  divine  metropolis,  the  na- 
tions of  the  saved  over  tlie  uuiversal 
surface  bring,  not  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, but  their  glory  and  honour. 

The  immortal  health  and  youth  of 
the  heavenly  populations  is  secured  by 
the  following  divine  provision.  In,  as 
we  may  say,  the  city  park,  is  the  di- 
vine throne.  From  its  front  goes 
forth  a  very  broad  street  And 
through  the  length  of  the  street  there 
flows  a  crystalline  river,  with  rows  of 
trees  on  ^ich  side.    The  fruit  of  this 


H 


en  and  tiie  first  earth  were  passed 


90.11. 


tree  and  the  waters  of  this  river  are 
immortalizing.  And  as  these  flow  from 
the  throne  so  the  stream  of  man's 
heavenly  perpetuity  flows  from  the  im- 
mortal God.  The  description,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  apocalypse  proper, 
closes  at  xxii,  5. 
J  «aw— The  narrative  is  contimi- 


maintain,  of  the  gospel  state,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  advent  and 
closing  with  the  second;  nor,  espec- 
ially, is  it  a  picture  of  tfie  thousand 
millennial  years  of  Satan*s  imprison- 
ment, as  others  maintain:  but  it  is  a 
shadowing  of  the  post-judgment  eter- 
nal state  of  the  blessed,  the  final  glo- 
rification— HEAVEN.  For,  1.  Sucli  is 
the  proper  assumption.  The  writer's 
order  of  narration  must  not  be  changed 
but  for  good  assignable  reason.  We 
hold  it  for  a  fixed  law,  that  t/ie  enH^-e 
train  of  events  of  the  aeverUh  trumpet 
%8  invariably  consecutive^  admitting  of 
no  transposition.  2.  Death  exists 
during  the  millennial  period ;  for  it  is 
not  destroyed  until  the  resurrection 
aud  judgment,  xx,  14.  But  in  these 
chapters  death  does  not  exist,  ver.  4. 
These  chapters,  therefore,  describe  not 
the  millennium,  but  the  post-resurrec- 
tion and  post-judgment  state.  3.  If 
these  two  chapters  are  supposed  to  de- 
scribe the  millenniuip  of  xx,  3-6,  then 
the  apocalyptic  nai/ative  closes  very 
tamely  witii  the  eternal  penalty  of  the 
wicked  at  xx,  15,  with  no  correspon- 
dent description  of  the  etenud  reward 
of  the  righteous.  It  possesses  no  well- 
rounded  dose,  and  a  required  antithe- 
sis is  lost  Oh  the  contrary,  tlio  con- 
secutive interpretation  closes  the 
apocalypse  and  the  New  Testament 
with  a  glorious  termination.  The  Bi- 
ble, which  opens  with  the  fall  of  man, 
closes  with  the  final  restoration.  It 
finishes  by  leading  us  to,  and  leaving 
us  in,  glory.  Where  should  the  word 
of  salvation  leave  us  but  in  heaven  ? 

A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth— 
Anew  land  beneath,  a  new  sky  above. 
The  land  is  seen  and  supposed,  strolch.- 
ing  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  capa- 
ble of  being,  in  thought,  a  boundless, 
varied  plain,  or  even  a  globe.  No 
more  sea — Diisterdieck  collect*}  a  cu- 
rious variety  of  opinions  as  U>  tliere 
being  no  more  sea  in  the  new  world. 
Besides  those  commentators  who  hold 
the  sea  to  be  a  figurative  term  iorpeo- 
pUs^  Kwdioaa  hold  Uiat  the  cessation  of 


ouB  with  the  last  preceding  chapVfiT.Xples,  K.\wii«aa  hold  Uiat  Uie  cessation  oi 
TJiat  ia,  it  ia  a  description,  not,  aa  aome\>^^  ^iSi^>i^\.l  ^1  ^^vasiXVKwaatiQn  and 
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away ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea. 
ft  And  I  John  saw  «the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
from  God  otA  of  heaven,  prepared 
••as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band. 3  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Be- 
])old,   *the  tabernacle  of  God  is 

c  Isaiah  52. 1 ;  Galatians  4. 96 ;  Hebrews  11. 10 ; 

12.  22;   13.  14;  chapter  8.  12:  verse   10. 

d  Isaiah  54.  5;  61. 10;  2  Oorinthiaiu  U.  S. 

of  the  necessity  of  navigation  renders 
tlie  sea  needless ;  Beda  held  that  the 
sea  would  be  destroyed  by  the  final 
conflagration ;  De  Wette  and  Luthardt, 
that,  as  the  old  world  sprang  from 
water,  the  new  springs  from  fire; 
Ewald,  that  the  idea  of  the  abolition 
of  tlie  sea  arises  from  horror  of  the  sea 
in  the  minds  gf  the  inland  peoples,  as 
the  ancient  Israelites,  Egyptians,  and 
Indians;  Zullig,  that  paradise  was  with- 
out a  sea ;  Volkmar,  that  the  sea  and 
the  abyss,  or  "  bottomless  pit,"  being 
connected,  neither  belong  to  the  new 
state.  Finally,  Diisterdieck  holds  that 
St  John  means  simply  that  the  sea  dis- 
appeared with  the  rest  of  the  old  world. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  he  thinks,  de- 
parted together,  and  whether  a  new 
sea  appeared  in  the  new  world  or  not 
is  not  said.  Most  of  these  opinions 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  we 
think  correct.  "We  agree  with  Duster- 
dieck,  that  tlie  triad,  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea,  disappear  together ;  but  the  spe- 
cial phrase,  and  the  sea  was  no  more^ 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  no  exist- 
ence in  the  new  state.  This  accords 
with  the  other  views;  of  Ewald,  as  to 
the  ancient  aversion  to  the  sea;  of  An- 
dreas, that  its  navigation  uses  were  no 
more ;  and  of  Volkmar,  that  sea  and 
abyss  alike  belonged  not  to  the  new 
system. 

2.  And  I — ^To  our  seer  who  has  been 
narrating  tlie  victory  over  Babylon, 
the  harlot,  the  first  thought  to  occur 
is  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  bride.  But 
after  this  first  outburst  he  postpones 
the  city  to  verse  9 ;  while  ho  stops  to 
tell  us  (3-8)  somotliing  about  tlio  coun- 
try. From  Qod — Of  this  city  tlie 
builder  and  maker  is  Ood.  Out  of 
heaven — Coming  down  from  above 


with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  peo- 
ple, and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God.  4  'And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes;  and. « there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  ''neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 

6  Lev.  26. 11, 12 ;  Eselc.  43.  7 ;  2  Cor.  3w  161  cham 

7.  16. — /Isa.  25.  8;  chap.  7.  17. o  1  Cor.  iS 

26, 54 ;  chap.  20. 14. A  Isa.  85. 10 ;  61. 8 ;  65l  19i 

the  firmament  by  an  opening  in  its  vast 
visible  concave. 

3.  And — ^The  description  of  tlie  re- 
gion is  dramatically  given  by  a  voice 
out  of  heaven,  (3  and  4,)  and  by 
repeated  utterances  of  the  divine  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne,  5-9.  Of  this 
heavenly  land  the  utterances  declare 
that  God  himself  is  a  present  inhab- 
itant ;  that  no  deaths  or  sorrows  bur* 
den  its  divinely  salubrious  air.  Its  in- 
habitants shall  be  gifted  with  the  wa- 
ter of  immortality,  while  all  transgres- 
sors shall  be  excluded  from  its  pure 
society. 

Great  voice — An  utterance  from 
an  unknown  utterer,  but  from  a  heav- 
enly source.  Tabernacle— Or,  tent. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness,  where  Jeho- 
vah dwelt  by  sjrmboL  On  this  new 
earth  he  will  dwell  in  person.  Shall 
be  his  people — His  new,  glorified, 
eternal  IsraeL  For  this  is  tlie  heav- 
enly Canaan,  where  all  are  Israel  and 
all  are  Gentile.  The  "hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand,"  and  the  "  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number  "  of 
cliap.  vii,  are  now  united.  The  tribes 
and  the  nations  are  one ;  and  all  may, 
according  to  a  divine  order,  enter  into 
the  twelve  gates ;  yet  each  tribal  na- 
tion, perhaps,  into  its  own  gate. 

4.  The  present  Ood  makes  all  tire 
happiness  of  heaven.  It  is  he  who 
will  wipe  away  all  tears.  No  more 
death — For  the  resurrection  took 
place  previously  to  the  great  white 
throne,  xx,  11,  and  death  died  at 
XX,  14.  The  inhabitants  quaff  imnior- 
Uility  from  the  river  of  life.  Orying 
— Ratlior,  otUcry^  from  tlie  oppression 
and  violence  of  assailants.     Pain— 
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more  pain:  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away.  5  And  '  ]ie  that 
gat  upon  the  throne  said,  ^  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new.  And  he 
said  imto  me,  Write:  for  'these 
words  are  true  and  faith  f  ul,  6  And 
ho  said  unto  mc,  "It  is  done.  "I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end.  •!  will  give 
unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

7  He  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
herit ^all  things;  and  ^I  will  be 
his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

8  4  But  the  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 

iChap.  4.  2,  9:  5.  1;  20.  11. Irlsa.  43.  19; 

S  Cor.  6. 17. iChap.  19. 9. mChap.  16. 17. 

nChap.  1.  8;  21  18. olsa.  12.  8;  M.  1 ; 

John  4. 10, 14:  7.  87;  chap.  22. 17. lOr,  theM 

t/Unga, 

give  perfect  health.  Former  things 
— The  pains,  sorrows,  deaths,  and  vio- 
lences of  the  old  world. 

b.  Divine  announcement  of  its  blessed' 
ness  and  conditions^  5-8. 

6.  The  throne  —  What  throne? 
Probably  the  throne  of  chap,  iv,  2. 
That  throne  of  revelation  did  not  dis- 
appeiir  with  the  old  earth,  (note  on 
iv,  11 ;)  and  the  throne  of  judgment, 
(xx,  11,)  appeared  sfrnply  as  one  of  the 
visional  phenomena,  just  like  any  oth- 
er symbol  in  the  vision.  The  throne 
in  the  New  Jerusalem  (xxii,  1)  has  not 
yet  appeared.  The  throne  of  revela- 
tion, like  the  angel  of  the  last  plagues, 
(xxii,  8,)  continues  to  the  close.  New 
— This  is  the  grand,  final  renovation. 
Write  these  words — Of  this  apoca- 
lyptic revelation.  This  is  a  divine 
authentication  of  what  the  seer  is  bid- 
don  to  write.  Note  xxii,  6. 

6.  And  he — The  sitter  upon  the 
throne.  It  is  done — The  great  plan 
and  work  of  redemption  are  completed. 
Alpha  and  Omega — Without  a  be- 
ginning or  ending,  he  is  the  origin  and 
completion  of  all  things,  as  of  this 
great  plan.  I  will  give — The  divine 
speaker  in  tlicso  two  verses  describes 
the  past  and  settled,  in  terms  of  the 
future:  that  is,  he  places  himself  at 
ilie  origin,  when  the  conditions  of  sal- 
vatioa  wore  laid,  utters  tUem  'm  X\\e> 
future  tense,  and  thereby  doam\iea\ilQl\^o\.^^^^^»RR>w^.^\ij^^       city  was 


ing,  and  the  abominable,  and  mur- 
derers, and  whoremongers,  and 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all 
liars,  shall  have  theii^art  in  'the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone:  which  is  the  second 
death.  9  And  there  came  unto 
me  one  of  *tlie  seven  angels  which 
had  the  seven  vials  full  of  the 
seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with 
me,  saying.  Gome  hither,  I  will 
show  thee '  the  bride,  the  Laml/s 
wife.  lO  And  he  carried  me  away 
"in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mountain,  and  showed  me  'that 

pZech.  8.  8:  Heb.  &  10. gl  Cor.  6.  9, 10; 

GaL  6. 19-21 ;  Eph.  6. 6 ;  1  Tfm.  1. 9;  Heb.  li.  14; 

chap.  22. 15. r  Chap.  20. 14, 15. «  Chap.  15. 1, 

«,  7. <Ghap.  19.  7;  verse  2. ^tfCUap.  1. 10: 

17. 8. V  Esek.  48;  Terse  2. 

fulfillment  that  has  now  and  forever 
taken  placa  So  in  xvili,  4-21,  (whore 
see  notes,)  the  accomplished  fall  of 
Babylon  is  described  in  the  future 
tensa 

7.  Overcometh — Against  an ticlirist 
and  the  world.  All  things — Better 
reading,  tfiese  things. 

8.  The  fearful — The  moral  coward 
who  overcometh  not,  because  he 
shrinks  from  fight  Thousands  are 
lost  for  want  of  exercising  moral  cour- 
age against  the  persecutions  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  Unbelieving — 
Who  deny  the  reality  of  the  battle  and 
reward,  and  so  never  overcome.  Abom- 
inable-—G-uilty  of  unnameable  vices. 
Sorcerers  —  Seducers,  who  win  to 
crime  by  guilty  fascinations. 

o.  Description  of  the  capital  of  the 
heavenly  eaarth  —  the  New  Jerusaleniy 
9-27. 

9.  One  of  the  seven  angels — As 
the  millennium  occurs  between  this 
and  the  last  mention  of  this  angel,  it 
was  at  least  a  thousand  years  ago  in 
the  event  But  in  the  narrative  of  the 
panorama  it  was,  perhaps,  an  hour. 
The  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife — The 
holy  Church,  which  has  now  passed 
through  tlie  resurrectiou  to  her  glori- 
fied state.  Note  xix,  7. 

10.  In  the  spirit — In  the  visional 
Xt«^q^   Qreat  and  high  mountain — 
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great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  de- 
sceudini^  out  of  heaven  from  God, 
11  *  Having  tlie  glory  of  God: 
aud  her  liglrt  was  like  unto  a  stone 
most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper- 
stone,  clear  as  crystal ;  1 2  And 
had  a  wall   great  and  high,  and 


fo  Chap.  22.  5 ;  verse  23. 
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built,  but  as  the  standpoint  of  his  sur- 
vey  of  tlie  city.  So  one  gets  a  view  of 
the  old  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

It  would  doubtless  require  a  very 
high  mountain  to  afford  a  clear  view 
of  this  metropolis  of  heaven.  Appar- 
ently on  a  vast  plain  of  the  heavenly 
land,  it  rose  up  before  the  seer  a  stu- 
pendous luminous  cube.  It  stood  upon 
tlio  surface  375  miles  square,  and  tow- 
ered up  into  the  pure  space  376  miles 
highl  Of  this  cube  the  sides  were 
jasper;  a  softly  green  transparency. 
And,  as  the  divine  Essence  was  cen- 
tralized in  the  city,  so  this  city  cube 
was  a  vehicle  of  his  glory  which  radi- 
ated a  soft,  vernal  day  over  this 
heavenly  earth.  It  was  a  great  Koh- 
i-noor,  throwing  light  and  life  over  the 
celestial  world.  Of  this  cubic  city 
twelve  layers  of  precious  stones  formed 
the  basement ;  each  layer  of  different 
hued  radiance.  So  that  this  basement 
presented  to  the  eye  so  many  horizon- 
tix\  streaks  of  various  brilliant  colours. 
Into  each  of  the  four  walls  there  op- 
ened three  lofty  gates ;  each  gate  made 
of  one  massive  pearl.  The  material  of 
the  solid  city  structure  was  a  transpct- 
rent  gold,  divided  by  streets  and  squares 
and  places.  No  grander  conception  of 
the  kind  ever  proceeded  from  the  ge- 
nius of  poet  or  painter.  And  if  the  ex- 
traordinary height  seems  enormous, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  a  capitoj 
as  well  as  a  capi^  The  angel-like 
citizens  of  the  land  of  the  resurrection, 
to  whose  will  gravitation  is  subordi- 
nate, have  no  difficulty  with  its  lofty 
chambers ;  and  here  may  be  laid  up  the 
books  (xx,  12)  of  the  universal  library, 
and  the  archives  of  the  divine  Sover- 
eign over  the  nations  of  this  wide  and 
glorious  mouardiy. 

We  have  narrated  in  such  order  as , 


had  *  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates 
twelve  angels,  and  names  written 
thereon,  which  are  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  13  J  On  the  east,  three 
gates;  on  the  noith,  three  gates; 
on  the  south,  three  gates ;  and  on 

vExek.4&81-e4. 

might  give  a  united  impression  of  this 
cube-city.  The  seer,  however,  nar- 
rates in  the  order  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  distant  object  dawned  upon  his 
eye.  Note,  i,  12-15.  First  the  general 
contour  of  jasper-hued  Vails,  witli  the 
gates  and  foundations,  11-14.  Thei 
a  regular  measurement  of  its  magn> 
tudes,  1 5-1 7.  Then  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  many-coloured  foundations,  18-21. 
Then  its  illumination,  irradiating  the 
nations,  who  frequent  it  from  afar, 
22-27.  Last,  are  the  throne,  and  the 
tree  and  river  of  life,  xxii,  1-5.  And 
that  closes  this  apocalypse  in  triumph- 
al glory.  Old  Babylon  has  been  sent 
to  hell,  and  New  Jerusalem  brought 
from  heaven. 

Descending  —  This  resplendent 
block,  itself  of  mountain  size,  John 
sees  (so  he  declares  in  ver.  2)  descend- 
ing from  the  opened  firmament,  and 
taking  its  position  on  the  plane  of  the 
celestial  earth. 

11.  Having  the  glory  of  God— Of 
which  it  was  the  vehicle.  This,  the 
great  fact,  is  more  fully  detailed, 
23-27  and  xxii,  1-5. 

12.  Twelve  gates  —  Three,  four, 
and  twelve  are  the  predominant  num- 
bers ;  of  the  last,  the  twelve  t|dbefl 
are  expressly  said  to  be  the  basis. 
And  the  twelve  tribes  are  S3rmboli- 
cally  the  eternal  Israel  of  this  eternal 
city  and  land.  They  form  the  natipns 
of  its  blessed  territory.  Twelve  an- 
gels—  The  porters  of  the  twelve 
gates,  which  are,  however,  ever  open. 
The  angel  warders,  doubtless,  see  that 
the  citizens  of  each  tribe  from  the  ru- 
ral regions  enter  the  gate  over  which 
its  own  tribal  name  is  inscribed.  There 
is  a  divine  order,  a  well  organized  pol- 
ity, in  this  new  land  and  capital.  An- 
archy belongs  to  the  otlicr  place. 

13.  Three  ^tea  on  Q»kck  %vd$^,^ 
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the  west,  three  gates.  14  And 
the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve 
foundations,  and  *in  them  the 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Lumb.  15  And  he  that  talked 
with  me,  'had  a  golden  reed  to 
measure  the  city,  and  the  gates 
thereof,  and  the  walls  thereof. 
16  And  the  city  lieth  ''foursquare, 
and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city 
with  the  reod,  "twelve  thousand 
furlongs.  The  length,  and  the 
breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  are 
equal.     17  And  he  measured  the 

0  Matt.  16. 18 ;  Gal.  2.  9 ;  Eph.  2. 20. a  Esek. 

40.  8:  Zech.  2. 1;  chap.  11. 1. frEsek.  11.  47; 

ways  open,  with  an  angel  welcomer  at 
each  gate  for  all  the  rural  excursionists 
to  the  capital 

14.  Had  twelve  strata  of  founda- 
tions— As  the  gates  bore  the  twelve 
tribid  names,  tliese  basal  strata  bear 
the  twelve  apostolic  names. 

15.  The  measurement.  He  that 
talked  with  me — The  one  of  the 
seven  angels  of  verse  9.  A  golden 
reed — Compare  xi,  1. 

16.  Twelve  thousand  furlongs 
measured  the  four  sides,  eight  furlongs 
to  the  mile,  so  that  its  base  was  375 
miles  square.  And  as  breadth  and 
height  were  equal,  it  was  a  cube.  It 
was,  therefore,  about  as  truly  a  house 
as  a  city.  That  tliis  double  signifi- 
cance is  intended  is  indicated,  not  only 
by  its  being  a  tabernacle,  but  by  the 
fact,  suggested  by  Wordsworth,  that 
•the  Greek  word  for  gate,  iruXdv^  as 
properly  signities  the  door  of  a  house. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  structure 
is  an  intentional  exemplification  of  the 
words  given  by  this  same  St  John, 
"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions." Alford  makes  an  unnecessary 
attempt  to  relieve  the  city  of  its  cubi- 
cal shape  by  assuming  that  its  height 
IS  increased  by  its  position  being  on  a 
height,  (like  old  Jerusalem,)  and  the 
measurement  being  made  to  the  ground. 
But  the  exactitude  of  the  statement  of 
the  equality  of  the  throe  dimensions, 

shows  that  tJio  cubical  form  ia  in- 
Wuiic4l    Thi»  hpuso-city  ia  a  t«mp\e, 


wall  thereof,  a  •*  hundred  nnd  forty 
and  four  cubits,  according  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  the 
angel.  1§  And  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  it  was  oj  jasper: 
and  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like 
unto  clear  glass.  19  "And  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
were  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones.  The  fii*st  founda- 
tion was  jasper;  the  second,  sapph- 
ire; the  third,  a  chalcedony;  the 
fourth,  an  emerald  ;  20  The  fifth, 
sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sardius;  the 
seventh,   chrysolite;    the   eighth. 


49.2a 0  Esek.  48. 8,9. of  Chap.  7. 4;  14.3.- 

«  Job  28. 16:  Prov.  8. 15 ;  Isa.  54. 11, 12. 


although  it  has  no  temple  in  it.  And 
so  it  is  (beginning  with  the  idea  of  a 
tabernacle)  at  once  a  city,  a  capital, 
a  capitol,  a  temple,  and  a  royal  resi- 
dence, a  palace. 

17.  The  foursquare  city  was  lined 
by  a  low  foursquare  wall;  low,  that 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  height 
of  the  city  itself.  One  hundred  and 
forty-four  cubits  are  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet.  Measure  of  a  tw??i — 
That  is,  a  human,  not  some  great  ce- 
lestial measure,  although  made  by  the 
angeL 

18.  The  building— That  is.  the  su- 
perstructure standing  above  and  upon 
the  foundations. 

19.  "  Jasper,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
is  usually  a  stone  of  green  transparent 
colour,  with  red  veins;  but  there  are 
many  varieties.  Sapphire  is  of  a 
beautift^  azure  or  sky-blue  colour,  al- 
most as  transparent  and  glittering  as 
a  diamond.  Ohalcedony  seems  to 
be  a  species  of  the  agate,  or  more 
probably,  the  onyx.  The  onyx  of  the 
ancients  was  probably  of  a  bluish 
white,  and  semi-pellucid.  The  emer- 
ald was  of  a  vivid  green,  and  next  to 
the  ruby  in  hardness." — StuarL 

20.  "  Sardon3rz  is  a  mixture  of  chal- 
cedony and  cornelian,  which  last  is  of  a 
flesh  colour.  Sardius  is  probably  the 
cornelian.  Sometimes,  liowever,  the 
red  is  quite  vivid.    Chrysolite,  as  its 

.name  imports,  is  of  a  yellow  or  gold 
\  coViWi  ^%sA\^  Y^^vvssA.    ^x<i\jcL  this  was 
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beryl;  the  ninth,  a  topaz;  the 
tenth,  a  chrysoprasus;  the  elev- 
enth, a  JHcinth ;  the  twelfth,  an 
amethyst.  21  And  the  twelve 
gates  were  twelve  pearls;  every 
several  gate  was  of  one  pearl; 
^and  th«  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent 
glass.     33  i^And  I  saw  no  tem- 


yCh»p.22.2. 


'  John  4. 23. h  Isa.  24.  23 ;  60. 


probably  taken  the  conception  of  the 
pellucid  gold  which  constitutes  the  ma- 
terial of  the  city.  Beryl  is  of  a  sea- 
green  colour.  The  topaz  of  the  pres- 
ent day  seems  to  be  reckoned  as  yeUow; 
but  that  of  the  ancients  appears  to 
have  been  pale  green,  duysoprasua, 
of  a  pale  yellow  and  greenish  colour, 
like  a  scallion.  Sometimes  it  is  classed 
at  the  present  day  under  topaz.  Ja- 
cinth, (hyacinth,)  of  a  deep  red  or  vio- 
let colour.  Aineth3rBt  —  A  gem  of 
great  hardness  and  brilliancy,  of  a  vio- 
let colour,  and  usually  found  in  India. 
"  In  looking  over  these  various  class- 
es we  find  the  first  four  to  be  of  a  green 
or  bluish  cast;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of 
a  red  or  scarlet ;  the  seventh,  yellow ; 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  tlie  lighter  green;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  of  a  scarlet  or 
splendid  red.  There  is  dassijlcation, 
therefore,  in  this  arrangement — a  mix- 
ture not  dissimilar  to  the  arrangement 
in  the  rainbow,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  more  complex.  The  splen- 
dour of  such  a  foundation,  or  basis  of 
the  wall,  admits  of  no  question.  As 
to  the  order  of  arrangement  of  colours, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  rule  is  fol- 
lowed, and  mere  mental  conception 
about  propriety  of  order  is  hardly  ad- 
equate to  guide  us.  Whether  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  conformity  with  some 
ornamental  arrangements  of  the  day 
which  were  regarded  as  beautiful,  we 
cannot  positively  affirm ;  yet,  in  itself, 
this  is  highly  probable.  At  all  events, 
the  precious  stones  here  named  were 
the  same,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
which  are  mentioned  as  set  into  tlie 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
Exod.  XX viii,  17-20:  xxxix,10-13.  On 
these  stones  in  the  breastplate,  more- 
over, were  engraved  the  names  of  tlie 


pie  therein* :  for  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty and  the  Lamb  are  the  tern 
pie  of  it.  33  ""And  the  city  had 
no  need  of  the  sun;  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof.  34  ^  And  the 
nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it:  and 

y  ■ 

19. 20;  ch.  22. 5;  ver.  11. i  Isa.  6i».  3. 5.11 ;  Cd.  12. 

twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  (Exod.  xxviii,  2 1 ; 
xxxix,  14,)  just  as  the  names  of  tlie 
twelve  apostles  are  here  said  to  be  en- 
graved on  the  precious  stones  in  the 
foundation.  Verse  14." — Stuart 

21.  Twelve  pearls — The  material 
of  each  gate  was  a  solid  pearl  This 
gave  variety  to  the  aspect  The 
street — ILXaTeiOy  would  include  any 
regular  spacing,  as  street,  public 
square,  or  city  park.  You  trod  on 
transparent  gold  in  walking  its  pave- 
ment; and  you  beheld  structures  of 
the  same  transparent  gold  as  you 
looked  around  you. 

22.  No  temple  therein — No  place 
of  sacrifice  and  ritual,  for  the  very  God 
himself  was  present  Tet  the  whole 
was  a  temple,  and  for  that  very  reason 
needed  no  temple  therein.  Are  the 
temple  of  it — The  divine  Presence 
makes  its  temple. 

23.  T?ie  lighting  of  a  city  it  is  very 
important  to  know.  And  no  city  was 
ever  lighted  like  this  city.  It  is  lighted 
by  the  very  Light  of  all  lights.  No 
candle  (xxii,  5)  needed  to  relieve  its 
darkness ;  no  gas,  no  calcium,  no  elec- 
tricity, no  luminifcrous  ether  dispersed 
its  night;  no  sun,  no  moon,  created 
its  day.  The  very  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  being  in  itself  one  perpetu- 
al day. 

24.  Of. . .  saved — Though  doubtless 
giving  a  true  meaning,  those  words  ap- 
pear to  be  a  spurious  residing,  inserted 
by  some  copyist  as  an  explanatory 
note.  Shall  walk  in  the  light  of 
it — So  powerful  is  the  light  of  the 
present  divine  Essence,  so  transparent 
the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  contained, 
that  the  radiant  day  is  flung  over  the 
vast  surface  of  tlie  heavenly  earth. 
The  nations  of  all  the  redeemed,  iu 
their  resurrection  glory,  however  uu« 
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the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honour  into  it. 
35  ^  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not 
be  sliut  at  all  by  day :  for  *  there 
shall  be  no  night  there.    36  "*  And 

itrl3a.60.ll. — /l8a.<»L90;  Zeeh.  14. 7 ;  diap. 
S3.  &. m  Vene  M. 

merous  and  however  distant,  walk  in 
tlie  noonday  light  thereof  This 
city  ifl  the  ample  luminary  of  all  the 
heavenly  world.  Alford  and  Words- 
worth both  speak  as  if  those  kings 
were  monarchs  in  our  present  old 
earth.  Tliis  ignores  the  fiict  that  this 
earth  is  the  heavenly  land,  beyond 
the  millennium,  the  resurroctionf  and 
the  judgment.  These  all  are  kings, 
even  though  they  have  no  subjects ; 
and  all  are  priests,  even  though 
tliere  be  no  sacrifice.  Tet  kings  may 
be  there  bearing  rule.  It  is  not  clear 
that  there  are  no  degrees  of  the  bless- 
edness and  glory  of  the  subjects  of  the 
heavenly  monarchy.  Even  in  the 
new  esurth  there  may  be  "  principali- 
ties and  powers,"  nilers  over  ten  cities, 
and  rulers  over  five  cities.  These  kings 
may  be  tlie  representatives  through 
whom  the  spontaneous  movements 
of  the  heavenly  polity  are  transacted 
and  superintended,  so  that  the  sweet 
harmony  and  blessed  rhythm  are  ever 
preserved.  Or  we  may  suppose  that 
each  kingy  that  is,  every  celestial  dwell- 
er, has  within  his  own  being  a  realm, 
greater  or  lesser,  of  powers,  glories, 
and  felicities,  infinitely  superior  to  all 
earthly  royalty.  Or  there  may  be  in 
the  nature  and  structure  of  the  new 
earth,  a  common,  undivided  domain, 
of  which  each  single  heavenly  being 
is  a  most  rich  and  powerful  proprie- 
tor, trsor,  and  king.  Then  what  a  roy- 
alty, is  it  not,  to  walk  the  golden 
streets,  through  the  very  dense  divine 
glory,  and  as  a  prince  to  behold  the 
face  of  the  Monarch  of  tlie  Universe  1 
Bring  their  glory^and  honour  into 
it — Neither  the  nations  nor  the  kings 
of  this  heavenly  eartli  dwell  in  tlie 
capital.  Tliey  come  from  far,  many  of 
them,  and  then  they  bring  not  trade, 
or  manufactures,  or  garden  truck, 
into  town.    But  they  bring  their 


they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  hon  • 
our  of  the  nations  into  it.  37  And 
"there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither 
whcUioever  worketh   al)oininatioii, 

nba.  85.  8;  88.  1;  60.  31;  Joel  8.  17;  clua». 
ter  21  H  1&  ^^ 


then*  own  affluence  of  magnificent  be- 
ing, history,  and  character ;  and  their 
honour,  that  is,  tlieir  adoration,  for 
the  resident  King  of  kings  in  his  capi- 
tal. Even  in  this  appears,  perhaps,  a 
difference  of  ranks  and  honours.  Some 
kings  are  farther  distant  in  the  earth 
than  others.  On  the  very  distant 
realms  perhaps  a  dimmer  glory  shiues. 
More  seldom  visits,  less  amount  of 
glory  brought,  less  full  vision  of  the 
royal  countenance,  may  be  allowed 
to  some  kings  than  others.-  When 
Whitefield  was  asked  by  a  bigoted  fol- 
lower if  he  expected  to  see  Wesley  in 
heaven,  "Yes,"  answered  the  great- 
hearted evangelist,  "unless  he  should 
stand  so  much  nearer  the  throne  that 
I  cannot  descry  liim." 

25.  The  twelve  pearl  gates  or  doors, 
each  three  approachable  from  the  four 
points  of  compass,  shall  never  be  shut. 
The  twice  twelve  tribal  nations  shall 
ever  find  it  day,  and  ever  find  open 
gates.  The  gates  of  gospel  grace  are 
ever  open  here  on  eartli,  the  gates  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  shall  ever  be  open 
to  the  dwellers  of  tlie  heavenly  earth. 
Per — Reason  for  mentioning  day 
only,  there  shall  be  no  night.  The 
divine  glory  never  remits,  never  dims. 
No  revolving  of  the  orb  renders  the 
opposite  hemisphere  dark.  No  north 
pole  caps  the  arctic  with  ica  No  gla- 
ciers chill  the  air,  no  night-shade  broods 
with  malaria,  or  spreads  her  cover  over 
crime.  Here  we  may  read  into  this 
description  the  beautiful  passage,  vii, 
14-17.    See  our  notes  there. 

26.  The  glory  and  honour — ^Not 
only  of  the  kings  but  also  of  the  na- 
tions, the  collective  peoples,  gliall  pour 
into  God's  royal  capital 

27.  But  open  as  are  these  gates,  there 
is  a  terrible  yet  salutary  exclusion.  As 
this  city  is  glorious  in  structure,  and 
most  gloriously  lighted,  so  its  society 


glory,  (u  somewhat  doubtful  readm^^'^YK^  ^wt^.    tixi:^  >iJKa3a%  \3aa*.  defileth-— 
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or  maJseth  a  lie:  but  they  which 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  "book 
of  life. 
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Nl)  he  shower!  me  "a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crys- 

oPhil.  4.  3:  chapter  a.  5;  18.  8:  90.  IS. 

a  Ezek.  47. 1 ;  Zecb.  14.  8. 

No  filthy  object    shall    disgust    the 
sense,  or  spread  miasms  through  the 
pure    atmosphere.      Whatsoever  — 
Rather,  no  person^  as  the  change  to  the 
masculine  implies,  that  worked  abom- 
ination or  flagitious  vice.     The  ele- 
gant debauchee  is  not  admitted  into 
good  society.    No  author  of  any  base- 
ness— of  any  offense  against  chastity, 
decency,  honour,  or  uprightness — shall 
enter/  They  have  no  citizenship  in 
the  heavenly  earth,  but  are  assigned 
t hei  r  abode  in  a  darker  region.  Maketh 
a  lie — Manufacturers  of  a  damnable  dog- 
ma, deceiving  men's  souls ;  utterers  of 
slanders,  destroying  men's  characters ; 
writers  of  fictions,  depraving  men's  im- 
aginations.   The  authors  of  the  theory 
of  wickedness,  great  "philosophers  '* 
though  esteemed,  take  share  with  the 
practisers  of  the  license  they  have 
preached.    Written — ^It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  record  your  name  as  at  a  modem 
hocel.    It  was  written  at  the  day  of 
judgment  analysis.     Book  of  life— 
Ephesus  had  its  "  towu-clerk,"  and  this 
city  has  its  registry  of  citizens ;  nay,  a 
record,  a  census-book,  of  all  the  names 
of  the  individuals  of  all  the  nations  of 
tlie  heavenly  earth.    Augustus  sent 
forth  the  decree  that  all  the  'VJ'orld 
should  be  enrolled  for  taxation.    The 
august  monarch  of  heaven  has  an  en- 
rollment of  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
It  may  be  asked,  Are  these  chapters 
a  tme  description  of  heaven?     We 
may  ask  in  reply,  What  higher  heaven 
can  corporeal  and  spiritual  man  con- 
ceive than  is  hero  described  ?    Ou  a 
transfigured     earth,     immortal     man 
walks  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  divine 
Essence,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  of 
holy  beings,  in  sight  of  the  glorious 
palace  of  the  present  God.    What  can 
tljo  sublimest  human  concept  on  imag- 
ine more  celestial? 


tal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  3  ^•In 
the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  wcta 
there  « the  tree  of  life,  which  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  cmd  yield- 
ed her  fruit  every  month :  and  the 

&Esek  47.  12;  chapter  SL  2U oOen.  S.  »t 

chapter  2.  7. 

CHAPTER  xilL 

d.  Its  rivtr  and  tree  of  Ufa — Close  qf 
ApoccUypee,  1-5. 

1.  And — The  entire  passage,  xxi, 
1-xxii,  5,  should  be  read  as  one  un- 
broken description.  He — The  angel 
interpreter  of. xxi,  9,  17.  Olear-* 
Rather,  bright^  radiant  mirone— The 
royal  seat  of  the  eternal  Kino.  We 
may  suppose  its  position  central,  the 
most  illustrious  point  in  the  luminous 
capital. 

2.  On  either  (each)  side  of  the 
river — The  river  cleaves  the  street 
lengthwise  into  two  long  strips;  so 
that  there  is  a  breadth  of  street  on  each 
side  Of  the  stream.  On  both  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  tree  of  life  grows  in 
rows,  extending  in  hue  between  street 
and  river.  Twelve  manner  of  fruits 
— Rather,  twelve  firuita^ee,  or  (as  Stu- 
art) firuit'harvests.  The  idea  is  not  that 
there  were  different  species  of  fruits, 
but  successive  crops. 

The  twelve  tribal  nations  of  the 
celestial  earth  have  a  salubrious  clime 
and  a  lofty,  luminous  capital,  with  a 
gate  for  each  tribe  into  it,  labelled  with 
the  tribal  name.  On  what  immortal 
fruit  do  these  immortals  hve?  The 
tree  of  life  furnishes  twelve  fruit- 
harvests  a  year,  a  harvest  for  each 
tribe.  Here  is  a  beautiful  coincidence 
between  the  natural  and  symbolic 
twelve. 

But  are  the  river  and  the  tree  con- 
fined to  the  capital  ?  And  must  the 
nations,  each  one,  pay  an  annual  visit 
to  the  capital  to  obtain  its  harvest,  just 
as  tlie  old  Jews  paid  their  annual  visit 
to  old  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover? 
And  is  it  at  these  visits  tliat  the  kings 
and  nations  (xxi,  24,  26)  bring  their 
glory  and  honour  into  it  7  Or  does 
\h»  river  tlosv  vfvtA  ^  ^^^t^  ^1  ^3Bks^ 
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leAves  of  the  tree  were  'for  tlin 
lii'aling  of  the  nations.  3  And 
*tlierc  glinll  be  no  more  corse: 
'but  tlie  tlirone  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it;  and  his  aer- 
vantB  shall  serve  him:  4  And 
■  tliey  Bhail  see  hia  face;  and  ""his 
name  i/iall  be  in  their  foreheads. 
ft    *And   tlitre  ehal)   be  no  night 


there;  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  eun;  for  *the 
Liird  God  giveth  them  light:  '  and 
the;  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
6  And  he  said  unto  me,  "These 
sayings  are  faithful  and  true.  And 
the  Lord  Qod  of  the  hoi;  proph- 
ets 'gent  his  ansel  to  show  nnt5 
the  tnings  which  must 


lt.'t.«i'lOor.U.Ui 
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eMrth,  refreshing  the  naUons  with  re- 
newed immor^Lty?  The  former 
seems  to  be  the  view  indicated  b;  moat 
of  the  statements.  At  the  game  time, 
this  presents  a  pleasing  idea  of  move- 
meiit,  and  of  perpetual  revereace  to 
the  resident  King.  And,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  ia  iJie  ambrosia,  and  the 
river  furnishes  the  nectar,  so  the  very 
leavea  of  tiie  tree  are  a  medicine, 
warding  off  ever;  decay,  disease,  or 
leaioiL.  So  the  tree  of  life  in  tlie 
original  Edea  was  the  source  of  Adam's 
imroo reality,  exclusion  from  which  was 
exposure  to  certainty  of  decay,  disease, 
and  death.  Gen.  iii,  22-21.  Here,  then, 
is  paradise  restored.  The  reaurrec- 
tional  imraortslity — the  immortality  of 
body  with  soul— seems  conditioned  on 
the  tree  and  river  of  life,  the  source  of 
which  is  God's  own  throne. 

3.  No  more  ourae  — The  prima] 
oune  of  death  upon  man  ia  removed 
by  the  rlTer  and  tree  of  immortality. 

4.  Shall  see  his  face— This  ia  that 
"  vision  of  God  "  of  which  theologians 
have  much  spoken,  constituting  the 
highest  ftlory  of  heaven. 

b.  The  seer  reiterates  the  pleasing 
thought,  DO  night  there,  xxi,  25.  No 
reposo  is  Deeded  by  these  immortal 
frames;  no  debility  weighs  down  the 
limbs,  no  stupor  closes  the  eyes. 

For  over  and  ever— The  length  of 
the  ra^  of  tho  saved  is  measured  by 
the  same  terms  as  the  length  of  the 
doom  of  the  lost,  ii,  lU.  And  the 
Greek  word  tor  reign  ia  the  verb  for 
the  Greek  word  for  king;  they  shall 
be  kitigs  /or  ever.  Hence,  in  one  sense 
at  leaal,  all  tlia  inhabitants  of  heaven 
*re  Maga  ot  the  heuvenly  eartb. 
The  hook  of  this  Revelation  ta  \i«e 


properly  closed.    But  its  genuineness 
'   transcendent  value  and  dignity 
low  to  be  attaatad  by  the  principal 
person^es  through  whom  it  ia  deliv- 
ered to  the  Church  aud  world. 


.um  ov  Tms  nrvTNi  Apocaltvsi,  S-tS. 

1.  By  the  anoel  tni^y  reiieratiag  lAa 
vine  endorsement,  6. 

6.  He — The  Interpreting  angel   ot 

!rse  1,  reaffirming  the  words  ot  God, 

d,   6.    Tliese  sayings— TJie  utier- 

ices  and  revetatioiis  of  this  book.  He 

ho    was    commissioned   agent  pro- 

poupces  that  the  apocalypse  by  him 

delivered  is  Iioth  a  genuine  revelatioa 

and  a  truthful  doctrine.    Aa  a  mere  in- 

stmmeuthis  testimony  is  brie  E,  modest, 

and  subordinate  to  God'a 

2.  By  John,  recapitiJating  the  faet 
of  God't  aenditig  hia  revealing  angd,  and 
kii  oian  over-reverence  lo  the  onjei,  6-9. 

6.  And — That  John's  own   words 
commence  here  ia  evident  from  the  fact 
tliat  ho  really  repeats  at  tliis  close  Che 
wolds  by  him  utte^edatthecommen<»- 
me□tof  the  Apocalypse,  i,  1,3.   John's 
words  are  introduced  with  the  Hebra- 
istically  repeated  and,  aa  In  verses  10^ 
12,  and  11. 
The  uanal  method  of  commentators  is 
1  make  this  whole  verse  (6)  the  words 
[theangol;  to  make  John  here  re-per- 
lorm  in  literal  act  bis  over- reverence  in 
:,  10,  and  to  make  the  angel  resume 
verse  10  and  continue  to  16.    This 
in    many  ways    obJecUonable.      It 
makes  John  medianicaily  and  stolidly 
re-commitan  already  corrected  blunder. 
It  makea  the  angel  speak  at  full  length 
%ft  -vox^  Qi  <i<)4  in  hU  own  person, 
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shortly  be  done.  7  °  Behold,  I 
come  quickly:  p blessed  is  he  that 
keepetn  the  sayings  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  this  book.  §  And  I  John 
saw  these  things,  and  heard  them. 
And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen, 
^  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel  which  showed 
me  these  things.    9  Then  saith  he 

o  Ciiap.  3. 11 ;  verges  10, 12, 20. — p  Chap.  1. 3. 
g  Chap.  19. 10. r  Chap.  18.  la 

as  if  he  himself  were  Grod ;  an  inad- 
missible assumption,  inaccurately  sup- 
ported by  Dusterdieck  by  the  prece- 
dent of  xi,  3,  where  he  incorrectly  as- 
sumes that  "my"  is  uttered  by  the 
augel  in  the  name  of  Grod. 

We  make  John's  words  begin  in 
verse  6,  adding  an  implied  saying^  in 
italics,  at  the  close  of  that  verse.  John 
thus  narrates  in  6  and  7  Goa's  sending 
the  revealing  angel  to  him  and  the  prom- 
ise of  quickly  coming ;  and  in  8  and  9 
he  reiterates  how  over-gratefully  he 
received  this  angelic  communication. 
Thus  saw  and  heard  in  verse  8  is  an- 
tithetical to  sent  to  show  in  verse  6, 
so  that  the  thought  of  the  sending  by 
God  is  transmitted  down  to  verse  10, 
-vliere  he  refers  to  Qod  of  verse  6. 
The  entire  of  10-15  is  then  spoken  by 
God.  Holy  prophets  —  Preferable 
reading,  of  Hie  spirits  of  the  holy 
prophets;  that  is,  of  their  spirits  as 
instruments  of  his  revealing  work.  By 
this  solemn  phrase  John  places  his 
apocalypse  on  the  same  high  level 
with  the  Old  Testament,  as  conscious 
that  it  takes  equal  rank  in  the  sacred 
canon.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  making 
Now  Testament.  Note,  verse  19. 

7.  Behold  —  A  part  of  God's  sent 
prophetic  message.  Blessed  —  See 
note  on  i,  3. 

8.  Saw. .  .and  heard — What  God 
sent  his  angel  to  show.  These 
things  —  The  apocalyptic  showings 
and  sayings.  I  tell  down — Re-narra- 
ting here  the  fact  of  xix,  10,  to  show 
that  so  truly  divine  seemed  this  apoca- 
lypse that  he  came  near  to  worshipping 
the  mere  messenger  that  brought  it. 

9.  Saith  he — This  apocalypse  was 
no  mere  angel  apocalypse,  for  the 
angel  himself  referred  it  to  God. 


unto  me, '  See  thmt  do  it  not :  for  I 
am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this 
book:  worship  God.  10  •And 
he  saith .  unto  me,  Seal  not  the 
sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
hook:  ^for  the  time  is  fit  hand. 
11   "He  that  is  unjust,  let  him 

•  Dan. 8. 36 :  13. 49 ;  chap.  10. 4. 1 Chap.  1. IL 

u  Kaek.  8. 87 ;  Dan.  12. 10;  3  Tim.  8.  IS. 

3.  By  God,  bringing  before  us  and 
realizing  the  judgment  as  immediate^ 
10-16. 

10.  And  he  saith— Who  saith? 
The  connexion,  as  well  as  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  words  said,  show  that  it  is 
none  other  than  the  Iiord  Qod  of 
verse  6  who  sent  the  angel  so  over- 
honoured  by  John.  Qod  sent  the  an* 
gel;  John  saw,  heard,  and  almost 
worshipped;  and  then  God  saith  as 
follows. 

God  testifies  to  this  apocalypse 
most  strongly,  by  forbidding  it  to  be 
sealed  up,  and  by  furnishing  a  vivid 
realization  of  its  immediate  fulfilment. 

In  the  words  of  God  which  follow,  the 
seer  is  in  spirit  transferred  to  the  last 
hours  and  minutes  before  the  impend- 
ing judgment-advent '  Ratlier,  wo  may 
say,  that  the  advent  is  conceptually 
brought  to  the  immediate  future.  See 
note,  i,  7.  That  the  judgment-advent 
is  not  taught  to  be  literally  at  hand,  is 
certain  from  the  very  f^t  tliat  the 
millennium  (xz)  is  made  to  intervene. 
It  is  in  God's  own  view  that  the  di- 
vine coming  is  just  at  hand.  See  2  Pet 
iii,  8.  Seal  not.  .  .at  hand — The 
book  was  to  be  kept  unsealed  and 
ready  for  the  reading  of  all,  as  tlie 
event  is  virtually  at  hand  to  every 
human  reader. 

11.  As  the  words  i,  *l  conceive  the 
advent  as  really  present,  so  the  words 
of  this  verse  conceive  it  so  near  that 
probation  is  dosed,  and  moral  change 
impossible.  As  there  is  a  moment  at 
every  closing  life  when  character  and 
destiny  are  fixed,  so  there  is  a  moment 
of  the  closing  world-history  when  the 
fixedness  of  eternity  has  already  ar- 
rived. Repent  ?  It  iis  too  late  1  Un- 
just— Beferring   to   offences    a^atU 
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be  unjust  still:  and  he  which  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still  : 
and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him 
be  righteous  still:  and  he  that 
is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still. 
12  *And,  behold,  I  come  quick- 
ly; and  "my  reward  is  with  me, 
*to  give  every  man  according 
as  his  work  shall  be.  13  '  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last.  14  *  Blessed  are  they  that  do 
his  commandments,  that  they  may 
have   right  "to    the   tree   of  life, 

«  Ver.  7. ir  Isa.  40. 10;  62. 11. w  Rom.  2  6 ; 

14.  12:  ch.  20. 12. i^  Isa.  41.4:  44.6;  48. 12;ch. 

1.  8.  II ;  21.  6. aDan.  12. 12;  1  John  3.  24, 

ayer.2:ch.2.7. 6Ch.21.27 clOor.t>.9.10: 

equity.  Filthy — Referring  to  sliame- 
ful  iniquities,  offences  against  chasti- 
ty, decency,  and  honour.  RighteouB 
— Moral  rectitude.  Holy — Implying 
spiritual  consecration,  including  moral 
rectitude.  Let  him — There  is  no 
space  for  the  reformation  of  the  evil, 
or  the  apostasy  of  the  good. 

13.  I  am  Alpha — Assuredly  words 
spoken  by  no  angeL 

14.  Have  right — All  these  expres- 
sions point  to  tlie  tree  of  life  as  the^ 
nal  reward  of  a  successful  probation ;  and 
show  that  not  the  millennium  is 
meant,  but  the  final  heaven  beyond 
the  universal  resurrection.  May  en- 
ter. .  .gates — May  be  allowed  a  life  in 
tlie  new  earth,  of  which  entrance  to 
the  capital  is  a  right. 

15.  Without  are  Vie  dogs,  with 
tlie  article.  Not  meaning  that  the 
dogs  are  admitted  into  the  new  earth, 
while  excluded  from  the  city.  The 
(rreek  word  for  without  is  used  for 
moral  separateness  in  1  Cor.  v,  12,  13; 
Col.  iv,  6;  1  Thess.  iv,  12.  In  Acts 
xxvi,  11,  it  means  out  of  the  country, 
even  to  foreign  cities.  TJie  foreign 
V  nd  distant  place  assigned  for  cliarac- 
tc.'B  represented  by  the  dogs  is  speci- 
fied in  xxi,  8,  with  which  passage 
compare  this  verse. 

4.  By  Jesus,  reaffirming  Im  coming^ 
denouncing  tlie  corruptefi's  of  the  record, 
16-19.  .  , 

16,  I  JeBua — G  iving  now  iivlua  o>»i\\\ 


''and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.  15  For  *  with- 
out ei/re  *'dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  murderei'a,  and 
idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth 
and  maketh  a  lie.  16  «1  Jesus 
have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify 
unto  you  these  things  in  the 
churches.'  'I  am  the  root  and  the 
offspring  of  David,  and' tho  bright 
and  morning  star.  17  And  the 
Spirit  and  ''the  bride  say,  Come. 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say, 
Come.    ^  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 

Oal.  5. 19-21 ;  Col.  8.  6 ;  chap.  «.  20, 21 ;  31.  8.  — 

d  Fhll.8. 2. — sCh.  I.  l.-^J  Ch.  &  &. q  Num. 

24.  17;  Zech.  &  12;  2  Pet.  1.  19;  ch.  2.  28. 

A  Ch.  21.  2, 9. i  Isa.  53. 1 :  John  7. 37 :  ch.  21. «. 

person  his  attestation  to  this  book  as 
really  from  his  commissioned  angeL 
In  the  churches — Greek,  eni^  literal- 
ly, upon ;  but  upon  as  an  audience  on 
whom  the  utterances  are  expended  as 
to  them  addressed,  ii,  7.  So  in  x,  11, 
the  same  preposition  (rendered  m  our 
translation  before)  does  not  signify 
that  tlie  peoples  named  would  be  the 
subject  of  the  prophecies,  (as  Diister- 
dieck  insists,)  but  would  be  the  object 
of  their  direct  address.  The  church- 
es— First  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
and  through  them  to  the  churches  of 
all  lands  and  ages.  Root  and  the 
ofifipring — ^Note  on  v,  6. 
The  bright  and  morning  star — A 
beiiutiful  image  of  the  Saviour,  pre- 
sented by  St.  John  here  on  the  ^lu-esh- 
old  of  the  celestial  world.  This  new 
world  is  the  morning  of  our  endless  ex- 
istence ;  in  its  gray  dawn  happy  is  the 
man  upon  whose  faith  beams  this 
bright  and  morning  star,  the  prom* 
ise  and  harbinger  of  an  eternal  day. 

17.  Come— To  the  promise  of  the 
morning  star  that  he  will  come 
quickly,  a  welcoming  response  is  now 
by  the  star,  Jesus,  heard.  It  sounds 
hke  the  plaudit  of  a  happy  audience  to 
a  most  welcome  speaker,  interposed 
without  unwelcomely  interrupting  his 
speech.  It  is  the  united  response  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  bride, 
(the  Church,  xxi,  9,)  and  of  tlie  bride 
herself  to  the  bridegroom,  Come!  A  nd 
«\CT^  <5\v(^  \\v\\.  \k»«x«^  tliat  divine 
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come.  And  wliosocver  will,  let 
liim  take  the  water  of  life  freely. 
1§  For  I  testify  unto  every  man 
tlmt  lieareth  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book,  ^  If  any  man 
8hall  add  unto  these  things,  God 
shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that 
are  written  in  this  book :  19  And 
if  any  man  shall  take  away  from 
the   words  of   the   book  of   this 

k  Deut.  4.  2;  12.  88:  Prov.  80.  A. ^Exod. 

82.  :^:   Psa.  iS».  28:  chap.  8.  5;  IS.  8. lOr, 

from  the  tr66  of  life, 

promise  has  privilege  to  re-echo  to  him 
that  same  Come!  The  blessed  final 
result  will  bo  that,  when  He,  the 
morning  star,  has  come,  every  re- 
deemed soul  that  is  athirst,  and  who- 
soever will,  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
tlie  golden  city  and  stand  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  river/ (xxii,  1,)  and  take  the 
water  of  life  freely.  See  our  note 
on  verse  20. 

18.  For — This  word  is  pronounced 
spurious  by  the  best  autliorities.  I 
testify — Who,  here,  testifies?  .The 
testifieth  of  verse  20  shows  that  it  is 
Jesus.  Add  unto  these  things  — 
With  purpose  to  corrupt  the  apostolic 
truth.  The  words  refer  not  so  much 
to  additions  to  the  text  of  the  manu- 
script, as  to  the  adding  imholy  false- 
hood to  holy  truth.  Qod  shall  add 
unto  him — Remaining  unrepentant. 

19.  Take  away — Seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  truth,  or  undermine  its  au- 
thority. His  part — Either  in  posses- 
sion, or  the  part  he  would  have  had 
liiid  he  been  true.  As  the  Apocalypse 
is  rich  with  all  the  truths  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  no  one  can  impugn  its 
iociriues  witliout  impugning  the  Gos- 


{)rophccy,  'God  shall  take  awny 
lis  part  *out  of  the  book  of  life, 
and  out  of  "the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  which  are  written 
in  this  book.  20  He  which  tes- 
tifieth these  things  saith,  "Surely 
I  come  quickly :  "  Amen,  p  Even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus.  21  ?  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
all.  Amen. 

m  Chapter  21. 2. n  Verse  12. o  John  21. 25. 

X>2  Timothy  4.  8. «  RomaDS  Id.  90,  24; 
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pel ;  and  to  impugn  the  Gospel  is  to 
impugn  his  own  salvation.  John,  as 
before  said,  is  conscious  that  he  is 
making  New  Testament ;  ho  is  doubt- 
less conscious  that  he  is  closing  tlie 
canon.  But  we  cannot  quite  say  that 
he  includes  the  whole  canon  under  the 
safe-guard  of  tliese  maledictkKis  otli- 
erwise  tlian  by  the  scope  of  analogy. 
Note,  V,  14. 

5.  JohtCs  final  weleome  to  (he  Coming 
— Benediction,  20,  21. 

20.  Testifieth  these  things — Jesus, 
who  attests  his  sending  the  revelation, 
and  the  deep  danger  of  corrupting  or 
undermining  his  truth.  Oome,  Ijord 
Jesus— Come  with  that  coming  which 
brings  the  final  glory.  Note  verse  17. 

21.  Be  with  you  all — The  true 
reading  more  comprehensively  is,  wi^ 
all  tfie  saints.  And  so  our  seer,  whoso 
unspeakable  honour  it  was  to  close  the 
sacred  canon,  dismisses  the  whole 
Church  of  all  the  then  coming  ages 
with  the  apostolic  bonodicfion.  To 
which,  at  this,  the  solemn  dose  of  his 
own  labour,  the  humble  commentator 
adds  his  own  deep  Amen.. 
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